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PREFACE 

This  book  professes  to  contain  all  the  Greek  poetry 
which  has  been  recovered  from  papyri  ;  except  (1) 
texts  already  published  in  other  volumes  of  the  Loeb 
Classical  Library,  (2)  texts  destined  for  publication 
in  other  volumes  (e.g.  the  fragments  of  Callimachus), 
(3)  fragments  which  are  too  small  and  broken  to  be 
either  coherently  translatable  or — in  our  opinion^ 
worth  reprinting  here  for  any  other  cause."  A  few 
texts  from  ostraca  and  parchment  have  been  included 
for  special  reasons.  The  contents  therefore  exclude 
the  fragments  of  Hesiod,  Alcman,  Alcaeus,  Bac- 
chyhdeS;  Timotheus,  Herodes  and  others  ;  Sappho, 
Pindar  and  G^rinna  are  sparsely  represented  ;  there 
remain  (1)  all  the  papjTus-fragments  of  Tragedy,' 
(2)   all   of  Comedy,    except   the   greatest   part   of 

•  Texts  of  importance  to  the  scholar  but  not  yielding  a 
sufficiently  connected  sense  to  be  worth  reprinting  here 
include  among  others  the  following  :  Berliner  Klassikertexle, 
V.  1,  p.  67;  P.  Oxy.  nos.  419,  676,  1823;  Cat.  Lit.  Pap. 
B.M.  nos.  51,  53,  57  ;  P.  Ryl.  no.  1  ;  P.  Hibeh,  nos.  10,  11  ; 
Archiv  fur  Papyruiforschung,  iii.  p.  1  ;  Raccolta  Lombroso, 
p.  29;  P.  Vindob.  29779.  P.S.I,  iii.  no.  157  is  omitted 
because  I  can  make  no  sense  of  it ;  and  I  have  ventured  to 
think  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  republishing 
the  fragments  of  Dioscorus  of  Aphroditofwlis. 

*  Except  the  fragment  commonly  ascribed  to  Aeschylus, 
Carians  (see  H.  Weir  Smyth,  Loeb  Aeschylus,  vol.  ii.). 
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Menander,  (3)  all  of  Mime  (despite  its  want  of  poetry), 
(4)  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  in  lyric, 
iambic,  elegiac  and  hexameter  verse  :  alto<,'ether, 
about  four  thousand  two  hundred  lines  of  Greek 
poetry. 

The  edition  of  these  texts  was  originally  undertaken 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Roberts,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  Engaged  in  heavier  labours  he  transferred 
the  task  to  me  ;  but  not  before  he  had  nearly 
completed  a  catalogue  of  all  fragments  to  be  taken 
from  publications  up  to  the  summer  of  1933";  this 
catalogue  was  seen  and  so  far  approved  by  ilunt 
himself.  Mr.  Roberts  handed  to  me  at  the  same 
time  a  book  of  notes,  the  result  of  long  and  ingenious 
labour  on  the  Tragic  and  Comic  fragments  :  although 
I  started  the  work  again  from  the  beginning,  I 
derived  great  profit  from  his  researches,  and  here 
express  my  gratitude. 

The  reader  will  find  that  the  text  and  translation 
of  each  piece  are  preceded  by  a  short  bibliography 
and  an  introductory  note.  I  must  briefly  explain 
both  these  and  the  texts  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  each  text  standi;  a  full  reference  to 
the  ediiio  princeps,  followed  by  abbreviated  references 
to  books,  articles,  reviews  and  notes  which  deal  with 
the  whole  or  some  part  or  aspect  of  the  text.  These 
little  bibliographies  do  not  always  aim  at  complete- 
ness; which,  for  such  pieces  as  Hypsipyle  and  Ichnciitae 
among  others,  was  beyond  both  my  power  and  the 
scope  of  my  book.     And  I  have  of  course  excluded 

"  The  editioneis  pr'incipes  referred  to  in  this  catalogue  are 
scattered  over  four  dozen  different  books  and  periodicals,  a 
few  of  which  are  almost — one  or  two  quite — unobtainable  in 
England.  I  have  at  last  had  access  to  all  except  the  ed.  pr. 
of  no.  129  (written  in  Russian,  which  I  cannot  read). 
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references  to  works  (especially  reviews)  which  seemed 
to  add  nothing  to  the  subject.  I  hope  that  the 
bibliography  often  includes  all  that  contributes  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  text  ;  but  I  am  unhappily 
certain  that  there  must  be  some,  and  may  be  many, 
regrettable  omissions. 

The  bibliographies  are  often  folloΛved  by  intro- 
ductory notes,  which  try  very  briefly  to  illuminate 
the  texts  against  their  literary  and  historical  back- 
ground, to  elucidate  their  general  meaning,  to  com- 
ment on  divers  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
such  as  authorship,  style  and  date,  and  to  give 
wherever  possible — often,  I  fear,  where  it  was  not 
possible — the  context  of  the  fragment  itself.  Such 
notes  are  unusual  in  this  series  of  volumes  ;  but  they 
may  be  justified  by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
texts,  which  are  often  difficult  to  understand  with- 
out some  preliminary  exposition  and  explanation : 
often  enough  both  text  and  translation  depended  on 
matters  which  are  discussed  in  the  introductory  note. 
In  a  few  instances  the  notes  do  nothing  more  than 
justify  readings  in  the  text  or  points  in  the  transla- 
tion :  that  this  was  necessary,  will  be  admitted  freely 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  latest  fragments  of 
Euphorion,  or  followed  the  controversy  which  rages 
around  the  Niobe  of  Aeschylus.  These  introductions 
were  written  or  revised  after  perusal  of  the  works 
to  which  the  bibliographies  refer  ;  I  am  therefore 
heavily  indebted  to  those  works,  however  much  I 
modify  them  or  go  beyond  them. 

As  for  the  texts  :  again,  I  could  not  conform  to  the 
custom  of  this  series,  because  I  could  rarely  find  a 
"  received  "  text  which  I  might  adopt  and  reprint  ; 
I  must  therefore  construct  my  own.     My  practice 

XV 
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has  been  to  start  with  the  editio  princeps  as  a  basis, 
and  to  embellish  it  with  such  modifications  as  were 
dictated  by  later  research  and  by  my  ΟΛνη  study.* 
I  am  not  a  papyrologist  ;  consequently  it  signifies 
little  that  I  have  read  many  of  my  texts  in  the  original 
papyri,  the  great  majority  of  them  in  photographic 
reproductions — most  published,  others  bought  and 
borrowed.  In  my  study  of  some  of  these  texts, 
especially  nos.  1,  30  and  121,  I  had  the  incomparable 
benefit  of  Mr.  Edgar  Lobel's  assistance  ;  those 
familiar  Λvith  his  standards  will  not  need  the  reminder 
that  his  assistance  in  my  study  by  no  means  implies 
his  approval  of  my  result. 

Λ  word  about  supplements.  I  began  eager  to  fill 
every  gap  with  flaAvless  fragments  of  my  own  com- 
position ;  I  ended  with  the  desire — too  late — to 
remove  all  that  is  not  either  legible  in  the  papyrus 
or  replaceable  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  indeed,  I  expelled  handfuls  of  private 
poetry  :  yet  far  too  much  remains,  hard  though  I 
tried  to  print  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with 
spaces  and  traces  in  the  papyrus,  and  to  be  guided, 
for  the  sense  of  my  supplements,  by  certain  or 
probable  indications  provided  by  the  legible  text. 

Of  my  translations  I  cannot  think  with  any  satis- 
faction. The  insuperable  difficulties  of  rendering 
Greek  poetry  into  English  are  in  no  way  mitigated 

"In  publishing  the  result,  I  have  usually  printed  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  best  text  hitherto  produced  ;  footnotes 
then  refer  only  to  divergences  from  that  standard.  Such 
basic  texts  are  denoted  by  asterisks  in  the  bibhographies. 
Where  no  asterisk  appears,  it  must  be  understood  that  for 
special  reasons  I  have  been  unable  to  adopt  any  single  text 
as  basic  ;  in  such  cases,  the  authors  of  all  supplements,  etc., 
are  named  in  the  footnotes. 
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when  the  Greek  is  a  disjointed  fragment,  often 
obscure  and  controversial,  sometimes  highly  un- 
poetical.  The  only  purpose  which  my  versions  can 
serve  is  to  make  it  clear  how  I  have  understood  the 
Greek — if  I  have  made  it  clear,  and  if  I  did  under- 
stand it.  Had  my  predecessors  (most  of  them)  had 
^ven  this  ideal,  my  task  would  have  been  much  easier. 
Many  of  these  fragments  have  not  been  translated 
before. 

Since  October  1939  I  have  been  altogether  unable 
to  give  either  the  time  or  the  attention  necessary 
to  a  proper  reading  of  the  proofs. "^  But  Mr.  Roberts 
— equally  distracted  by  new  duties — has  exercised 
unceasing  vigilance.  And  late,  but  not  too  late, 
Professor  J.  D.  Beazley  performed  a  miracle  of  deep 
and  painless  surgery  on  every  page  :  to  him  above 
all  my  readers  owe  whatever  state  of  convalescence 
they  may  find  in  this  volume ;  they  will  never  knoΛV 
hoΛv  ill  it  was  before. 

D.  L.  P. 
October  1940 

•  In  particular,  I  have  been  unable  to  take  account  of 
works  which  were  published,  or  liecame  accessible  to  me, 
while  this  book  was  being  printed,  e.g.  Mette,  Svpplementum 
Aeschyleum,  Berlin,  1930  (p.  31=no.  20,  p.  22=no.  35, 
p.  47  =  no.  1 ,  p.  71=  no.  2) ;  Edmonds,  Mnemos.  1 939,  1 
and  Schmid,  Pfnlol.  93,  413  (=no.  40);  Szantyr,  Philol. 
93,  287  (=no.  17);  Schmidt,  Phil.  Woch.  59,  193i),  833; 
Collart,  Rev.  Et.  Gr.  52,  1939,  222.  Murray,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Aeschylus  (Oxford,  1940)  gives  a  clue  to  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Oxyrhijnchus 
Papyri. 

The  >vhole  of  the  first  edition  was  destroyed  by 
enemy  action,  and  the   translator   has   revised  this 
reprint. 
November  1941 
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Π  throughout  in  notes  =  the  original  papyrus  of  the  text. 

Dates  at  the  head  of  each  piece  refer  to  the  age  of  the 
papyrus  (3  B.C.,  1  a.d.  of  course  mean  "  the  third  century 
B.C.,  the  first  century  a.d.,"  not  the  third  and  first  years  of 
those  centuries). 

Dates  in  the  index  of  contents  refer  to  the  time,  certain 
or  probable,  when  the  fragments  were  composed. 

Square  brackets  [  ]  enclose  letters  which  are  lost  in 
lacunae  in  the  original  papyrus,  conjecturally  restored  by 
modern  scholars.  Round  brackets  (  )  indicate  the  omission 
in  the  original  of  the  letters  enclosed,  either  by  accident  or 
through  deliberate  abbreviation  (as  in  nos.  77,  113). 

Dots  under  letters  signify  that  the  letters  are  not  certainly 
read  ;  dots  inside  brackets  represent  the  approximate  number 
of  missing  letters.  A  dash  (paragraphus)  in  the  text  or 
margin  of  the  Greek  denotes  change  of  speaker  ;  where  a 
speaker's  name  appears  in  brackets,  in  full  or  abbreviated, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  papyrus  has  a  paragraphus 
in  that  place  or  else  provides  an  indication  that  one  must  be 
restored. 

Abbreviations  of  authors'  names  and  of  titles  of  works 
are  chiefly  those  adopted  by  the  latest  edition  of  Liddell 
&  Scott's  Lexicon  ;  any  others  will  no  doubt  explain  them- 
selves readily. 
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ΑΙΣΧΥΛΟΣ 

1       [2  A.D.]  ΝΙΟΒΗ 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli-Norsa,  BvUeiin  de  la  societi  royals 
d'archeologie  d'Alexandrie,  no.  28,  lOS-S,  p.  108  with  Plate. 
Republished  ihid.  no.  'J9,  1934,  p.  229.  See  Korte,  Hermes, 
68,  1933,  21.9  niui    .Irrldv,  xi.  1935,  248  ;    Maas,  Gnomon,  9, 

1933,  249  ;  I.attc.  <•'  tt.  Nachr.  19.38,  22  ;  Cazzaniga,  Rend. 
1st.  Lomb.  β6,  19.33,  843;  Pfeiffer,  Philol.  89,  1934,  1; 
Schadewaldt,  Sitzb.  Heidelb.  1933-1934,  Abh.  3,  1934  ;  Rein- 
hardt,  Hermes,  69,  1934,  233  and  Sophokles,  1933,  p.  246; 
Pickard-Cam bridge,  Greek  Poe/ri/  and  Life  ;  Essays  pre- 
sented to  Gilbert  Murray,  106  :    liostagni,  7?/r.  di  Fit.  62, 

1934,  117  :  I.esky,  ]yiener  Studien,  52,  ]  ;  Schinid-Stiihlin, 
Gr.  Lit.  ii.  1934,  117,  2;  C.-E,  Fritsch,  Neue  Fragm.  d. 
Aiscli.  V.  Soph.,  diss,  llamb.  1936,  25;  Zimmerniann,  Phil. 
Woch.  57,  743  ;   Kloesel,  Hermes,  72,  1937,  466. 

lam  bound  to  append  the  following  notes  in  explanation  of 
my  text  of  this  desperately  difficult  fragment. 

V.  1.  Niobe  mvst  be  the  speaker :  at  least,  our  Papyrus 
certainly  ascribed  the  lines  to  her.  Beading  ϊποιμώζουσα 
as  it  does  in  v.  7,  it  must  have  had  a  finite  tense(first  person) 
in  the  beginning  of  v.  8,  e.g.  ίκλαυσα.  Otherwise  the 
Papyrus  could  have  made  no  sense  at  all ;  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  assume.  Though  ίττοιμώζουσα  may 
well  be  an  incorrect  reading,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a 
further  corruption — to  suppose  that  the  intrusion  of  this 
word,  if  indeed  it  is  intrusive,  destroyed  or  at  all  altered  the 
general  grammar  and  construction  of  the  sentence. 
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NIOBE  [2  A.D.] 

The  Papyrus,  then,  certainly  ascribed  the  lines  to  Niobe  : 
and  to  my  mind,  the  arguments  hitherto  brought  against  the 
ascription  are  singularly  weak  : — 

(1)  ll^'syrhius  quotes  l\  7  in  the  form  riicvois  ίπωζΐ  τόΐς 
τΐθνηκόσιν :  liere  I  agree  with  Korte  that  the  third  person 
of  the  verb  in  this  citation  is  too  easily  ejrplicable  in  other 
ways  {see  Korte,  liermes,  loc.  cit.  p.  238)  to  be  a  good 
reason  for  altering  our  fragment  to  suit  it  : — Hesychius  is 
clearly  paraphrasing,  not  quoting  ;  hence  his  imperfect 
tense  {which  no  editor  accepts  for  our  fragment)  and  the 
incompleteness  of  his  line  {which  he  leaves  two — or  three — 
syllables  short).' 

(2)  The  tone  of  the  speech.  Niobe  has  long  been  silent, 
sitting  on  her  children's  tomb  :  when  at  last  she  speaks,  will 
her  utterance  be  so  calm,  so  gnomic,  so  philosophical  ?  We 
must  answer  that  we  do  not  know  the  tone  of  the  speech  as  a 
whole ;  and  cannot  be  certain  of  that  of  our  own  small  frag- 
ment. There  is  nothing  cogent  in  the  assertion  that  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  these  lines,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  them,  are 
such  that  the  Niobe  of  Aeschylus  could  not — or  even  probably 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  Hesychius's  citation  comes  from 
some  other  part  of  the  same  play  :  repetitions  of  a  striking 
metaphor  within  one  play  are  a  common  feature  of  Greek 
tragedy. 
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would  not — have  spoken  thus.  As  few  scholars  make  use  of 
this  argument,  I  say  no  more  about  it. 

(β)  Some  of  those  who  read  (ττώζΐΐ,  επωάζονσα,  in  v.  7, 
with  the  meaning  "  sit  on  eggs,"  allege  that  such  a  metaphor 
in  a  description  of  Kiohe  by  herself  is  intolerable.  This  is 
anyway  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  the  argument  may  be 
ignored  by  those  who  believe  (as  I  do)  that  in  the  original 
text  the  offensive  metaphor  had  no  place  at  all.  See  note 
on  V.  7. 

(4)  If  άναστΐνάζΐ\ται  is  read  in  v.  1,  the  question  is  of 
course  settled.  But  the  reading  in  that  place  is  extremely 
uncertain.  So  dubious  are  the  traces  that  the  possibilities 
range  over  avaarevale[Tat,  αναατΐναζο[μαί,  αναστΐΐΊΐΙιν  o[,  ava- 
OTev[e]«'  θ[,  αναστ€ν[€]ίν  e[,  αναστ€ναζο[μ€ν. 

(δ)  If  TTjaSe  in  V.  11  refers  to  Niobe,  the  reference  should 
normally  {in  Aeschylus)  be  made  about  Niobe  by  another 
person,  not  by  herself :  i.e.  the  pronoun  ohe,  -qSe  is  not  used 
in  Aeschylus  to  denote  the  speaker,  without  further  qualifica- 
tion. But  since  we  do  not  know  the  ineaning  or  reading  of 
that  line — siiice  indeed  loe  do  not  even  knoto  whether  the  word 
in  question  refers  to  Niobe  at  all  (v.  Lesky,  ad  loc.) — this 
argument  must  be  dismissed.  If,  for  example,  we  read 
φνχης]  κόμιστρα  τ•^σδ'  €κάς  ■π(φρ[ασμ4νοζ,  the  objection  dis- 
appears altogether. 

(6)  Some  scholars  have  objected  that  Niobe  should  not 
lament  the  loss  of  her  beauty  in  v.  8  :  it  is  an  "  intolerable 
lapse  into  sentimentality  "  for  Niobe  to  regret  the  passing 
of  her  "  poor  vanished  beauty."  But  where  is  the  loss  of 
N^iobe's  beauty  mentioned  ?  Not  in  the  Papyrus.  Niobe 
may  possibly  be  weeping  because  of  some  consequence  of  her 
beauty ;  but  so  far  as  our  text  goes,  she  is  not  lamenting 
for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  it.  Indeed  the  beauty  may 
even  be  that  of  her  children,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  them, 
cf.  Parthenius  33  els  epiv  άφικομίνην  Αητοΐ  περί  καΧλιτίκνίαζ, 
and  Pearson's  note  on  Soph.fr.  448 — in  one  version,  evidently, 
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the  beauty  of  the  children  wa^  an  essential  element  in  the 
story.  Hoirever  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Niobe's  pride 
in  her  oum  beauty  teas  an  important  /actor  {Odd,  Metam. 
vi.  ISl  and  Lesky.  loc.  cit.  p.  2) :  so  Niobe  may  be  weep- 
ing not  the  destruction  of  her  beauty,  but  the  consequences 
of  it. 

Vv.  1-4.  Niohe  cannot  say,  without  some  qualifcatton, 
that  she  does  nothing  but  mourn  her  father  (or,  mourns 
nobody  but  her  father). — She  must  have  mourned  her  children 
first.  No  doubt  the  preceding  lines  made  w.  1-4  eaMly 
intelligible — Kiobe,  having  mourned  her  children,  turns  for 
a  moment  at  the  end  of  her  speech  to  consideration  of  her 
father,  who  will  be  heart-broken  when  he  learns  these  events. — 
/  agree  with  Lesky  in  h  is  supposition  that  Tantalus  does  not 
know  what  has  happened  :  he  is  coming  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  happy  daughter  and  grandchildren — he  will  find  the  one  in 
mourning  and  the  others  buried.  Well  may  Niobe,  having 
abundantly  lamented  her  children  s  fate,  exclaim  on  the  eve 
of  Tantalus's  arrival  "  Long  have  I  mourned  my  children, 
and  now  I  only  mourn  Tantalus,  who  will  be  distraught 
through  this  calamity."  The  conclusion  of  the  first  line  cannot 
be  restored  with  certainty  {see  above).  To  άναστενάζομαι 
{or  άναστΐνάζ€ται)  there  is  the  considerable  objection  that 
the  middle  form  is  being  specially  invented  for  this  passage. 
In  Soph.  Eurypylus,  ed.  pr.,fr.  5  col.  1  line  15,  ϊστενάζΐτο 
is  read,  and  the  first  editors  called  it  a  middle  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  passive.  We  may  quote  such 
rarities  cls  στήομαι  Eur.  Ba.  1372,  μ^ταστίνομαι  Med.  996, 
μίτακλαίομαχ  Ilec.  214  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
are  adequate  parallels  for  a  verb  in  -άζω.  And  we  must 
already  accept  sufficient  oddities  in  this  mysterious  piece 
without  creating  more.  For  instance  δόντα  in  v.  2.  It 
seems  to  equal  e/cSoWa.  Haifa  dozen  apparent  parallels  can 
be  quoted ;  but  {as  Schadeicaldt  observes)  in  all  of  them  (e.g. 
Med.  288)  the  context  assists  the  meaning  of  δοΰναι  greatly, 
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— whereas  here  it  does  not  so  {though  possibly  the  preceding 
lines  assisted  it). 

In  vv.  2-4  I  construe  :  els  olov  βίον  ό  Φοίβος  τον  Ύάνταλον 
ίζωκΐΐλί, 

V.  5.  τούπι[τ]ΐίμιον  vjould  be  preferable  here  to  τονπι- 
[τ]έρμιον  if  only  it  were  the  likelier  reading — partly  to  avoid 
yet  another  peculiarity  {the  use  of  to  4πιτίρμιον  as  a  7ioun), 
partly  because  the  sense  is  more  powerful  and  explicit.  But 
τούπι[τ]€ρμίον  is  the  likelier  reading  of  the  Papyrus. 

V.  6.  τριταΐ]ον  is  highly  praised,  and  may  be  correct. 
To  call  it  "  an  absolutely  certain  supplement  "  is  uncritical. 
We  do  not  after  all  know  exactly  how  many  days  Niobe  sat 
there.  {Unless  we  require  no  more  evidence  than  a  variant 
reading  in  a  Life  of  Aeschylus.) 

Vv.  7-8.  The  most  reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulties 
here  seems  to  be  this : — the  original  reading  was  (πωάζουσα, 
and  it  meant  "  crying  ώά,"  i.e.  mourning.  For  this,  the 
easier  reading  4ιτοιμώζουσα  was  later  substituted  {for  such 
alterations  in  the  text  of  Aeschylus,  v.  Quintilian  x.  1.  66). 
The  sources  of  Hesychius,  who  paraphrases  ίηωζΐ,  read  ίπ- 
ωάζουσα  and  mistakenly  interpreted  it  as  ΐΐηκαθ-ημΐνη  τοις 
ωιοις. 

Vv.  10-13.  The  great  objection  to  giving  these  lines  to 
e.g.  tL•  Chorus  is  that  this  device  does  not  remove  the  difficulty 
which  prompted  it — the  apparent  awkwardness  of  connexion, 
especially  of  the  μίν  and  hi.  And  the  difficulty  itself  may 
not  seem  very  great,  especially  if  the  supplement  μάτην  is 
removed  from  v.  10.  Bead  e.g.  αΰθις  in  its  place,  and  the 
piece  runs  smoothly  enough.  V.  9  is  the  gnome  which  rounds 
off  the  description  of  Niobe' s  present  sufferings  and  attitude 
{vv.  1-8).  Then  comes  a  move  forward  to  another  theme  : 
"  Tantalus  will  soon  be  here ;  meantime  I  icill  tell  you  the 
origin  of  these  sufferings  which  you  have  just  observed." 
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V.  11.  The  end  of  this  line  is  mysterious.  we<^[,  not 
η€φρ[,'  is  the  reading  at  the  end  according  to  ed.  pr.  And 
even  i/this  tcere  not  so,  such  a  line  as  (e.g.  ζτ/τών)]  κόμιστρα 

τησδ€    και   ττ(φρ[ασμΐνο5   is    not    very   gOOd.      Kol    πΐφα[σμ4νων 

{from  *φΐνω)  is  no  better ;  τών  7Τίφασμά>ων  is  required,  and 
tee  have  already  tolerated  or  introduced  sufficient  oddncsses. 
Rather  than  endure  either  of  these,  I  would  read  (e.g.  en' 

άγ)]κ6μίστρα    τήσ8'    4κάς  π€φα[σμ€νος  {from  φαίνομαι).^      Jt  is 

by  no  means  certain  that  rijaSe  could  not  be  used  by  y^iobe 
with  reference  to  herself;  though  it  woxdd  be  one  more 
oddness  introduced  into  the  tert. 

V.  12.  μήνιν  τίνα,  not  μήνίν  τίνα,  shotUd  be  read,  to  avoid 
producing  a  line  without  a  caesura. 

V.  19.  For  the  beginning  of  this,  we  read  that  άλλ'  οί  μα> 
is  "  certainly  too  long,"  but  {in  the  same  breath)  άλλ'  οί  γαρ 
"fits  the  space."  I  imagine  that  this  is  a  mere  oversight ; 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  differences  so  nicely  in 
this  Papyrus. 

V.  20.  At  the  end,  [ΐύπραξίαν  is  warmly  praised  by  some, 
not  despite  the  adjacent  fv  npaaoovres  but  because  of  it.  I 
agree  icith  those  who  find  the  repetition  offensive  ;  e.g.  [όλβου 
χάριν  would  be  better  ;  but  the  mot  juste  remains  to  be 
found. 

V.  21.  Lobel  advises  me  that  καλλισ{τ€νμασί  is  at  least 
as  probable  as  the  singular,  if  the  reference  is  to  the  beauty 
of  the  children.  And  it  is  equally  possible  that  some  case  of 
/c<ίλλισ[τos  should  be  read. 

"  Aesch.  fr.  438  N.  πΐ.φρασμ€νο$•  παρΐσκ€νασμ€νος  els  ro 
φρασθηναι,  προσΐκτικην  ίχων  διάνοιαν  ΑΙσχυλοζ :  this  is  said  to 
make  πεφρ[ασμ€νος  "  certain  "  here,  despite  the  evidence  of 
Π ;  I  know  of  no  evidence  for  the  connexion  of  the  two 
passages.  *  Or,  if  πeφp[  is — despite  ed.  pr. — possible: 

φνχης]  κόμιστρα  τησδ'  e/caj  π6φρ[ασμένο5. 
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νΰν]  ovheu  el  μη  πάτερ*  aua<jTev[^ 

τον]  SovTa  καΐ  φυσαντα  Ταντάλου  β[ίαν 

els  οΐ]ον  i^cvKeiXev  άλίμενον  βίον 

Φοΐβ]ος'     κακόν    γαρ    πνεύμα     προσβ[άλλ€]ι 

8ό[μοίς. 
αΰται]  δ'  6ρ1τ€  τούπί[τ]€ρμιον  γάμου'  5 

τρίταΐ]ον  ημαρ  τόΐ'δ'  εφημενη  τάφον 
TeKv^oLS  επωάζονσα  τοις  τεθνηχόσιν 
€κλα]νσα  την  τάλαιν'αν  ενμορφον  φνην. 
βροτο]ς  κακωθζΐς  δ'  ovSev  αλλ'  el  μη  σκιά. 
αυ^ι?]  μεν  ηζει  Sevpo  Ταντάλου  βία  10 

]  κόμιστρα  τησ8ε  και  πεφαϊ 

Φοίβος]  δε  μήνιν  τίνα  φέρων  ^Αμφίονι 
πρόρρι]ζον  αΐκώς  εζεφνλλασεν  γεν[ος, 
εγώ  πρ]6ς  νμας,  ου  γάρ  εστε  8νσφρονε[ς, 
λεζω']  θεός  μεν  αίτίαν  φνει  β[ροτοΐς  15 

όταν  κα]κώσαι  8ώμα  παμπη8η[ν  θεληι• 
τέως  8]ε  θνητον  οντά  χρη  τον  ε[κ  θεών 
ολβον  π]εριστε?^οντα  μη  θρασνστομ[εΐν. 
οι  δ'  atev]  εν  πράσσοντες  ονποτ    τ^λπισαν 
πίπτον]τ€ς  εκχεΐν  ην  €χουσ[  20 

καντη  γ]αρ  εζαρθεΐσα  /<:αλλισ[ 

1   e.ff.  ai'aoTfveiv  ίχω,  άναστ€νάζομαι.  2  Ed.  J>r.  3 

Schadewaldt.  4  Beginning    D.    L.    P.,   end    Lalte. 

5  Schadewaldt.         6  E.  Wolff.  7  reVvoisfrom  Hesychius; 

(ΐτοίμωζουσα  II,   corr.    Immisch,    Kloesel,   from    Hesychius 


[2  A.D.]  ΔΙΚΤΥΟΥΑΚΟΙ 

Ed.  pr.  *Vitelli-Norsa,  Bulletin  de  la  societd  royale 
d'archeologie  (V AUxandrie,  no.  28,  1933,  p.  115  with  Plate; 
ibid.  no.  29,  1934,  p.  247  ;  Melanges  Bidez,  ii.  1934.  p.  66. 
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NioBE.  Now  I  only  mourn  my  father,  strong 
Tantalus,  who  begot  me  and  gave  me  forth  in 
marriage ;  to  such  a  life  without  a  haven  has  he 
been  driven  aground  by  Phoebus ;  the  high  winds  of 
calamity  assault  our  house.  Your  owm  eyes  behold 
my  wedding's  end  :  three  days  already  sitting  here 
upon  the  tomb,  moaning  above  my  children  dead,  I 
mourn  the  misfortune  of  their  beauty.  Man  brought 
to  misery  is  a  shadow,  nothing  else. 

Strong  Tantalus  will  presently  come  hither,  .  .  . 
So  ηοΛν,  the  anger  of  Phoebus  against  Amphion, 
wherefore  he  has  destroyed  his  house  with  outrage, 
root  and  branch,  I  will  expound  to  you — you  are  not 
enemies.  God  first  creates  a  fault  in  man,  when  He 
is  minded  utterly  to  ruin  his  estate.  Man  must 
attend  meantime  to  the  good  fortune  that  God  gives 
him,  and  guard  his  hps  from  insolence.  They  whose 
turn  it  is  to  prosper  never  think  that  they  shall 
stumble  and  spill  forth  the  (welfare)  of  to-day.  For 
see,  I  too,  exultant  in  the  beauty  .  .  . 


{(πωζ().  8  Lobel.             9  Ediiard  Fraenkel.              10 

D.  L.  P.  11    Perhaps  tm  άγ]κόμιστρα  rrjah'  4κάς  ιτΐφα- 

[σμΐνος,  or  φνχης]  κόμιστρα  τησ8'  ίκάς  ■η€φρ{ασμ€νος.              13-15 

Ed.  pr,  15-16  From  Plato,  Re.ip.  ii.  .S80  a.             17  τίως 

D.  L.  P.  17-18  €K  θΐών  ed.  pr.,  όλβον  Latte.             19 

Lesky.  20  Lobel.              21   καλλιστ€ύματι  ed.  pr.,  -μασι 
Lobei :  or  some  form  of  κάλλιστοι. 


DICTYULCI  [2  A.n.] 

See  K5rte,  Hermes,  68,  1933,  267  and  Archiv,  xi.  ΙΓ-Ιίό.  249  ; 
Goossens,  Chron.  d'Egypte,  19,  1935,  120;  Vilelli-N'orsa, 
Papiri  Greci  e  Latini,  xi.  1935,  no.  1209,  p.  'j7;    Fritsch, 
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Neue  Fragm.  d.  Aisch.  a.  Soph.,  diss.  Hamb.  1936,  7; 
Pfeiffer,  SKzb.  Bayer.  Akad.  1938,  2,  p.  3  ;  Schiiiid-Stahlin, 
Gr.  Lit.  vii.  1,  2,  1934,  p.  262  ;  Zimmermann,  Phil.  Woch. 
57,  541. 

Fragment  of  the  prologue  of  a  Satyric  drama.     Danae  and 
Perseus  arrive  at  the  shore  of  Seriphiis  enclosed  in  a  chest. 

[?  ΔΙΚΤΤ2]  ξυνηκ[ας; 

ζυνηκα'  [ 

[δι.]   tl  σοι  φυλάσσω;  [ 

€L  που  θαλάσσης  [ 

[δι.]   άσημα•  Aeto?  ττόν[τος  5 

Κέρκου  νυν  is  Κ€υ[θμώνα  rovBe  -πλησίον. 

[δι.]   καΐ  Srj  SeSopKa  τώιδ€τ[ 

ea•  TL  φώ  τόδ'  eivat;     TTorepa  [ττόντίον  τέρας, 
φάλαιναν  η  ζυ)/αιναν  η  κη\τος,  βλέπω; 
άναζ  Πόσ^ιδον  Zeu  τ'  €νά\λί  ,  οίον  τόδβ  10 

\^ώρον  θαλάσσης  πίμπζτ*  [ελπι'δο?  πέρα. 

[τι]  σοι  θαλάσσης  8ίκτυον  δ[ώροΓ  στέγει; 

[π]€φυκ[ίωτ]αι  δ'  ώστε  8αγνο.[ 

{Here  follow  fragments  of  ϋνο  lines) 

]€στι  τοΰργον  ου  χωρεί  πρόσω. 

[και  δη  β]οην  ?στΐ7/χ(.  τοΓσδ'  Ιύγμασιν  15 

[ίου•  π'\άντ€ς  γεωργοί  δεΰτε  κάμπελοσκάφοι, 
[βοτηρ  τ] 6  ποιμην  τ'  ε"  τι?  εστ    [ε])/χω/3ΐο$', 
[77(χραλ]οι  τε  κταλλο  [παν  άλιτ^ρύτων  έθνος, 
[άγρας  βαρείας  τησδ']  έναντιωτάτης 
[ημίν  ζυνάπτεσθ^^  20 

6  τόνδί  ττληαίον  D.  L.  Ρ.  9  «"^[τοί  Lobel.  10  οίον 

τόδ€  D.  L.  Ρ.  11  End  D.  L.  Ρ.  12  Schadewaldt. 
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AESCHYLUS 

They  are  caught  in  the  fishing-net  of  Dictys,  who  is  one  of  the 
two  speakers  in  our  fragment  {the  icord  Αικτυν,  probably 
a  proper  name,  occurs  in  fr.  b  2,  ed.  pr.  Hyginus  63.  3 : 
Dictys  teas  the  name  of  the  fisherman  who  found  the  chest). 
In  vv.  16  sqq.  tlie  Chorus  of  fishermen  is  summoned  to  help 
bring  the  heavy  load  to  shore. 

?  Dictys.  You  understand  .  .  .  ? 

I  understand.  .  .  . 

Dictys.  What  are  you  asking  me  to  Λvatch  .  .  .  ? 

In  case  ...  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 

Dictys.  Not  a  sign  ;  the  sea's  a  millpond.  .  .  . 

Look  now  at  this  hollow,  tliis  one  near  me. 

Dictys.  All  right,  I'm  looking.  .  .  . 

Good  Lord,  what  are  we  to  call  this  ?  A  sea- 
monster  ?  A  grampus,  or  a  shark,  or  a  whale  ? 
Poseidon  and  Zeus  of  Ocean,  a  fine  gift  to  send  up 
from  the  sea  to  unsuspecting  mortals  ! 

(Tragically)  What  gift  of  Ocean  does  your 

net  conceal  ?     Covered  with  seaweed  like  .  .  . 

(Here  folhw  fragments  of  two  lines) 

.  .  .  the  job's  not  getting  on.  Listen,  I'll  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  : — Hallo  !  Farmers  and  ditchers,  here, 
all  of  you  !  Herdsmen  and  shepherds,  anyone  in 
the  place  !  Coastfolk  and  all  you  other  seadogs  ! 
Help  us  take  hold  of  this  catch,  it's  heavy  and  it 
pulls  against  us.  .  .  . 


13  Beginning  D.  L.  P.  and  Goossens  simultaneously:   end  ? 
δαίμο[ι•οί  κάρα  \  Γλαύκου,  cf.  Plato,  Resp.  611  D.  16  Ιού 

Beazley  {extra  metrum,  like  la  v.  8).  17-20  Pfeiffer. 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ 

[2A.D.]  ΑΧΑΙΩΝ   ΣΥΛΛΟΓΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  v.  2, 
p.  64, 1 907,  Plate  III.  See  *Pearson,  Fragments  of  Sophocles, 
i.  p.  94  ;  Hunt,  F.T.P.  ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  New  Chapters, 
iii.  78 ;  Korte,  Archiv,  v.  1913,  5Q5 ;  Wecklein,  Sitzb. 
Munchn.  Akad.  1909,  13  ;  Diehl,  Suppl.  Soph.  29  ;  Srebrny, 
Journ.  d.  Minist.  fur  VoJksaufkldrung,  N.S.  48,  1913,  523  ; 
Fromhold-Treu,  Hermes,  69,  1934,  333 ;  Webster,  Bull. 
Rylands  Library,  1938,  22,  2,  p.  543  ;  Schubart,  Pap.  Graee. 
Berol.  Plate  30b,  Text  xxiv.  For  the  case  in  favour  of  ascrib- 
ing this  fragment  to  Euripides'  Telephus  see  E.  W.  Handley 
and  J.  Rea,  Bulletin  of  the  London  Inst,  of  Class.  Studies, 
Suppl.  No.  5  (1957). 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  legend  on  which  this  play 
was  based : — Telephus  (born  by  Auge  to  Heracles  in  Arcadia) 
succeeded  Teuthras  as  king  of  Mysia,  where  the  Greeks 
landed  by  accident  {having  lost  their  way)  while  sailing 
against  Troy.  During  a  conflict  between  Greeks  and 
Mysians,  Achilles  wounded  Telephus.  The  Greeks  departing 
from  Mysia  were  scattered  by  a  tempest :  and  reassembled 
in  Argos,  where  they  prepared  a  second  expedition  against 
Troy.  Now  Telephus,  who  had  been  advised  by  Apollo  that 
his  painful  wound  could  be  healed  by  none  but  its  author, 
came  to  the  Greek  army  at  Argos  in  search  of  Achilles.  There 
were  obstacles  to  be  overcome  ;  but  in  the  end  Achilles  healed 
Telephus,  who  in  return  guided  the  Greek  fleet  to  Troy. 
Of  the  course  of  Sophocles'  play  we  know — 
(1)  From  fr.  Hi  N.: — α  roll  of  the  assembled  Achaean» 
12 


SOPHOCLES 
GATHERING  OF  THE  ACHAEANS 

[2  A.D.] 

teas  called  early  in  the  play  ;    and  it  probably  transpired 
that  Achilles  was  absent. 

(2)  From  our  fragment  and  from  the  story  as  a  whole  : — 
Telephug  arrives,  eager  to  be  treated  by  Achilles.  It  is  likely 
that  he  offers  his  services  as  guide  in  return  for  reconciliation 
icith  Achilles.  This  offer  the  Greeks  decline,  perhaps  because 
they  think  that  Telephus  is  a  foreigner  (possibly  an  oracle 
had  said  "  no  foreigner  shall  be  your  guide  ").  It  then 
appears  that  Telephus  is  after  all  a  Greek  by  parentage  ;  and 
his  offer  is  accepted.  It  remains  therefore  only  to  persuade 
Achilles  to  heal  Telephus  and  to  accept  him  as  guide  :  this  is 
to  be  done  through  the  mediation  of  Odysseus,  portrayed  as  a 
diplomatic  go-between.  It  is  clearly  expected  that  Achilles 
will  prove  difficult.  The  sequel  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  legend  :  Achilles  was  persuaded  to  heal  Telephus  with  rust 
from  the  spear  which  wounded  him,  and  to  consent  to  hie 
appointment  as  guide. 

In  our  fragment,  Telephus  (addressed  in  the  vocative  case, 
I   V.  3)  has  just  left  the  scene,  having  been  accepted  as  guide  for 
the  fleet,  which  prepares  to  sail  presently.     Achilles  enters^ 
I  and  is  waylaid  by  Odysseus. 

1  So  much  is  clear  enough  :  but  I  do  not  understand  the  part 
which  Achilles  played.  Why  is  he  expected  to  prove  an 
j  obstacle  ?  And  especially,  how  is  it  that  he  expects  to  sail  at 
!  once  ?  Either  he  does  not  know  (or  does  not  consider)  that  a 
i  guide  w  necessary  ;  or  he  ftas  already  appointed  some  other 

I  VOL.  IIT  Β  13 
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guide.  The  first  alternative  is  possible  but  unlikely  :  he  teas 
a  member  of  the  previous  expedition,  and  therefore  knows  the 
disadvantage  of  sailing  without  a  guide.  In  the  second 
alternative,  it  is  impossible  (only  for  want  of  evidence)  to 
identify  the  guide  upon  whom  his  choice  had  fallen  {it  could 
hardly  be  himself:  if  he  was  a  sufficient  pilot,  how  could  he 
explain  his  failure  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  expedition  ?). 

[xo.]   η  νότ[ον  η]  ^e<^up[o]io  δινα 

ττεμίφα  Τ]ρωιάδα5'  άκ:τα?. 

συ  τ€  7Γ[ΐ7δ]  αλιωι  7τα/3€δ/3€υ[ων] 

φράσ€[ίς  τώι]  κατά.  πρώ{ί)ρα[ν] 

€νθύς  Ί[λιΌ]υ  ττόρον  5 

*Ατρ€ί[8α.ν  1]8€σθαι. 

ae  γαρ  Te[y]eaTis'  "ημΐν, 

Έλλά?,  ού[;^]ι  Μυσία,  τίκτει 

νανταν  συν  τινι  Srj  θ^ών 

καΐ  πεμπτηρ*  άλίων  ερετμων.  10 

ΑΧΐΛΛκ[τ2]  μών  καΐ  συ  καινός  πόντιας  από  χθονός 

•ηκζΐς,  'Οδυσσευ;     που  'ση  συΧλογος  φίλων; 

τι  μελλετ  ;     ου  χρήν  ησυχον  κβΐσθαι  π[ο]8α. 
ΟΔ.   8οκ€Ϊ  στρατεύειν  καΐ  μέλει  τοις  εν  τέλει 

τάδ'•   εν  8εοντι  δ'  ήλθες,  ώ  παΐ  Πτ^λεω?.      15 
ΑΧ.  ου  μην  επ*  ακταις  γ*  εστί  κωπηρης  στρατός, 

οΰτ*  ουν  οπλίτης  εξετάζεται  παρών. 
ΟΔ.  αλλ'  αύτίκα'  σπευΒειν  γαρ  εν  καιρώι  χρεών. 
ΑΧ.   αίεί  ποτ*  εστέ  νωχελεΐς  και  μέλλετε, 

ρήσεις  θ'  έκαστος  μνρίας  καθήμενος  20 

λέγει,  το  δ'  έργον  [ού]8αμοΰ  πορεύεται. 

K:[ay]aj  μεν  ώς  όρα[τ]ε  δραι^  έτοιμος  ών 

■ηΙκ]ω,    στρατός    τε    Μ.[υρ]μι8ών,   και    πλεύ- 
σ[ομαι] 

[τα  τ]ών  *Ατρει8α.[ν  ου  μένων]  μελληματα. 
14 
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Sophocles'  Gathering  of  the  Acbaeans  {produced  sometime 
before  Euripides'  Telephus  in  438  B.C.)  teas  the  third  of 
Sophocies'  trilogy  on  the  subject  of  Telephus  {see  esp.  the 
inscription  from  Aexone — or  Halae  Aexonides— including  the 
sentence  Σοφοκλής  iBZaoKc  Ύηλΐφ^ιαν  ;  Fromhold-Treu,  loc 
cit.  p.  324).  The  first  txco  plays  were  Aleadae  {see  Fromhold 
Treu,  ibid.  p.  326)  and  Mysians  (ibid.  p.  329).  It  is  possible 
that  the  anonymous  fragment  on  p.  140  comes  from  our  play. 

Chorus.  ...  a  swdft  •wind  from  south  or  west  shall 
speed  us  to  the  shores  of  Troy  ;  you,  seated  at  the 
rudder,  shall  shoAv  the  sailor  at  the  prow,  for  him 
to  see,  a  passage  for  the  sons  of  Atreus  straight  to 
lUum.  The  land  of  Tegea — Hellas,  not  Mysia — 
brought  you  to  the  light  to  be  our  sailor,  surely  by 
the  favour  of  a  god,  and  escort  of  our  oars  over  the  sea. 

AcHiLL.  Odysseus  !  You  too,  but  lately  come 
from  your  island  home  ?  WTiere  are  our  comrades 
gathered  ?  Why  are  you  all  delaying  ?  This  is  no 
time  to  rest  our  feet  at  ease. 

Odyss.  It  is  resolved,  the  army  sails  ;  the  com- 
manders attend  to  it.  Son  of  Peleus  :  you  are  come 
in  the  hour  of  need. 

AcHiLL.  Yet  I  see  no  bands  of  oarsmen  on  the 
beach,  nor  of  soldiers  present  to  answer  the  call. 

Odvss.  It  shall  be  presently.  Man's  haste  should 
be  as  the  time  requires. 

AcHiLL.  Ever  idle  and  delaying  !  Each  one  of  you 
sits  and  makes  a  thousand  speeches,  and  the  work 
progresses  nowhere  !  Myself,  as  you  see,  am  here 
and  ready  for  action,  I  and  my  army  of  Myrmidons ; 
I  shall  sail  without  waiting  for  the  Atridae's  tardiness. 

24  Suppl.  D.  L.  P.,  cf.  LA.  818,  Aeschin.  Ctes.  §  72  :  for 
the  form  'ArpeiSdv  in  iamb,  trim.,  v.  P.  Petr.  i.  3.  (2)  μψιμ' 
'ArpeiSay. 
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[2  A.D.]  ΕΥΡΥΠΥΛΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1175,  p.  86, 
Plates  III,  IV.  See  *Pearson,  Fragm.  of  Soph.  i.  146  ; 
K5rte,  Archiv,  v.  1913,  563 ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  New 
Chapters,  iii.  Μ  ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  66  ;  Diehl, 
Suppl.  Soph.  p.  21  ;  Brizi,  Aegyptus,  8,  1927,  3  (and  litera- 
ture, ibid.  p.  3,  n.) ;  Reinhardt,  Sophokles,  p,  235. 

The  authorship  of  Sophocles  is  suggested"  by  the  coincidence 
offr.  5.  i.  9  {ed.  pr.)  u-ith  a  fragment  attributed  to  Sophocles 
{on  a  theme  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  our  fragments)  by 
Plutarch,  De  cohib.  ira  10,  p.  458  d.  The  attribution  is  sup- 
ported by  the  style  of  the  fragments,  and  by  the  relation  of  Π 
to  the  Icbneutae  papyrus  {see  ed.  pr.,  pp.  86-87).  It  is  clear 
from  the  lines  themselves  that  the  play  was  concerned  with 
the  death  of  Eurypylus  (cf.  vv.  26-28,  Priam  mourns  the  son 
of  Telephus,  i.e.  Eurypylus)  who  was  slain  in  a  duel  with 
Neoptolemus  {Homer,  Od.  xi.  519).  That  Sophocles  wrote  a 
play  entitled  Eurypylus  is  not  certain,  but  had  already  been 
inferred  by  Tyrwhitt  from  Plutarch,  loc.  cit.,  cf.  Weil,  Rev. 
Et.  Gr.  iii.  343  :  a  play  with  that  title  is  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, Poet.  23, 1459  b  6. 

The  story  on  which  this  play  was  based  was  probably  as 

[xo.]   .   .   .  €π€ΐ  κτησίων  φρενών  i^eSvs. 
[a2t.]  ώ  8αΐμον  ώ  ΒύσΒαίμον  ω  κείρας  [e]/ie. 

[χο.]  αγχοΰ  προσζΐπας,  ου  γαρ  €κτός  έστώς 

συ  pel  δή  φύρΒαν. 
[α2Τ.]  ετΓίσπάσει  δικά  μ€. 

[χο.]  δικά,  ναι. 
[α2τ.]  αλλ'  ώς  τάχιστ    άριστα. 


"  It  is  not  proved,  for  a  line  ending  χ]αλκίων  όπλων  may 
not  be  unique  :  but  the  coincidence  is  striking. 
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EURYPYLUS  [2  A.D.] 

followe : — Priam  sent  to  his  sister  Astyoche  (wife  of  Telephus 
and  mother  of  Eurypylus)  a  golden  vine,  given  to  Laoniedon 
(or  Tros)  in  compensation  for  the  rape  of  Ganymede  ;  hoping 
thus  to  persuade  her  to  send  her  son  forth  to  fight  against  the 
Greeks  at  Troy.  She  sent  him  ;  and  he  performed  many 
heroic  deeds  before  he  was  slain  in  a  duel  by  Neoptolemus. 

In  our  fragments,  Astyoche  laments  the  death  of  her  son  in 
dialogue  with  the  Chorus.  There  follows  immediately  the 
concluding  portion  of  a  Messenger's  speech,  relating  the 
sequel  of  the  death  of  Eurypylus.  Evidently  this  'AyyeAia 
was  strangely  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  a  short 
dialogue  between  Astyoche  and  the  Chorus.  The  presence  of 
the  Mysian  queen  at  Troy  is  less  surprising  since  we  know 
that  she  and  her  sisters  were  among  the  women  taken  captive 
after  the  fall  of  Troy  {Tzetz.  Lycophr.  921,  1075).  The 
further  course  of  the  play  is  unknown,  but  probably  included 
lamentation  and  preparation  for  the  burial  of  Eurypylus. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  divided  speech,  the  Messenger  narrated 
the  duel  of  Eurypylus  and  Neoptolemus.  Beyond  this  all  is 
uncertain.  {See  Brizi,  loc.  cit.  ;  the  scene  of  the  action  is 
Troy,  probably  in  front  of  Priam's  palace  ;  Priam  himself 
wa^  probably  one  of  the  actors  ;  Neoptolemus  was  certainly 
not.) 

Chorus.  .  .  .  now  that  you  have  wandered  from 
your  proper  Λνΐί8. 

Astyoche.  O  spirit,  Ο  spirit  of  sorrow,  Ο  my 
destroyer  ! 

Chorus.  Face  to  face  you  speak  to  him,  he  stands 
not  far  away,  he  draAvs  and  drags  you. 

Astyoche.  Justice  will  catch  me  ! 

Chorus.  Justice,  aye  ! 

Astyoche.  Soonest  is  best ! 

17 
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[xo.]  ee• 

TL  φ-ησομζν,  τι  Χέζομ^ν; 

[A2T.]   τις  ον-χΐ  τονμον  iv  δι/fat  βαλεΖ  κάρα;  10 

[χο.]   δαίμων  cKcipev  iv  δι'και  σε  Βαίμων. 

[α2Τ.]   η  κάμβζβασί  τον  [ν]€κρ6ν  προς  τώι  κα[κ]ώι 
γελωτ'  €χ[ο]ντ€ς  ά[δρ]ον  'Apyetoi  βίαι; 

[αγγ.]   ουκ    €ς   τοσούτον   ηλθον    ωστ'    €7Τ€γχαν[€]ΐν , 

€7Γ6ΐ  ττάλαισμα  κοι,ν[ο]ν  ήγωπίσίμενοι  15 

€Κ€ΐν[τ^ο  ν€κροΙ  τυ[τ'\θ6ν  [αΙ^Ληλων  άπο, 

6  μ€ν  8[ά]κη   τόσ',  6  Be   [το]    παν   [ά]σ[χη-    ■ 

μόν]ως 
[Χ]νμην  Άχαι[ών  Sis  τ]όση[ν  ηικίσμ€]νος. 

(^Fragments  of  twelve  lines) 

\το\ιαϋτα  7τολλώ[ν  Χνγρο]ν  ipp\o]9€L  στϋ//α• 
[7r]oAAi7  δβ  σινΒων  [πολ]λά  δ'  ^\στρ[ϊ\ανίΒων      20 
v<f)rj  γυναικών  ανΒ[ρο\ς  €ρριπτ\α\ζζτο 
[γέρας  θανόντος,  οία  προσ4φ€ρον  Φρυγες) 
νεκρώι  ΒιΒόντβς  o\y^kv  ώφ€λ\ο\υμένωί. 
6  δ'  αμφΧ  πλΐυραΐς  και  σφαγαΐσι  [κ]€ΐμ€νος 
πατίηρ]  μίν  ου,  πατρώια  δ'  €.ξαυ'Β[ω\ν  €πη      25 
ΤΙρί[αμος]  6κλαΐ€  τον  τέκνων  ομαιμονα, 
τον  [77]αΓδα  καΐ  γέροντα  καΐ  v€av[ia]v, 
τον  οϋτ€  Μυσόν  οΰ'τβ  Ύηλέφου  [καλλών, 
αλλ'  ώς  φυτζΰσας  αντός  €Κκαλονμ[€ν]ος• 
οΐμοι  τέκνον  προϋΒωκά  σ'  έσγ^άτΎ]\ν  βχων       30 
ΦρυζΙν  μ^γίστην  (τ')   έλπίΒων  σωτ[ηρια]ν. 
χρόνον  ^evwdels  ου  μακρόν  7Γ[ολ]λώΐ'  κακών 

11  ου  SiKdt   Π,    corr.    Roberts,   cf.   νν.   5-6.  12  και 

βφασι  Π.  17  ?)[•]κτ,τ05•  Π.  23  Supplied   ex  grat. 

Dy  Pearson,  to  fill   a  presumed  lacuna  of  one  line  in  Π. 
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Chorus.  Alas  !  What  shall  we  say,  what  shall  we 
say  ? 

AsTYocHE.  WTiose  hand  were  unrighteous,  if  he 
shall  smite  this  head  ? 

Chorus,  A  spirit  has  destroyed  you — ^it  is  just — a 
spirit. 

AsTi'OCHE.  Are  they  trampling  him  with  violence, 
do  the  Argives  loudly  mock  his  corpse,  to  crown  this 
evil?" 

Messenger.  Not  so  far  they  went,  as  to  mock  him 
\*ith  insult.  The  dead  had  fought  the  common  strife ; 
their  bodies^  lay  just  apart  one  from  the  other — one 
with  but  a  few  wounds,  the  other  all  shamefully 
disfigured  twice  as  much  by  Achaean  swords.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  oftrvelve  lines) 

So  rose  the  mournful  clamour  from  many  lips. 
And  many  a  linen  robe,  and  many  that  Istrian  women 
weave  were  thrown  upon  him  (in  honour  of  his  death, 
such  garments  as  the  Phrygians  brought)  and  gave 
unto  the  corpse  that  had  no  benefit  of  them.  And 
Priam,  prostrate  about  his  wounded  body,  not  father 
he,  yet  λήύι  a  father's  words  bewept  the  kinsman  of 
his  sons  :  calling  him  boy  and  man  and  elder  "^ — no 
Mysian,  no  child  of  Telephus,  but  his  own  son,  so  did 
he  invoke  his  name  : — "  Ο  my  son,  Λvhom  I  have 
betrayed  !  though  in  you  I  found  the  last  and  greatest 
salvation  of  my  hopes  for  Phrygia  !  Not  many  days 
our  guest,  yet  manifold  the  sorrow  whose  memory 

•  For  this  (doubtful)  rendering  of  these  difficult  lines,  see 
Pearson  ad  loc.  *  Those  of  Eurypylus  and  ont•  of  his 

earlier  victims;    see  Pearson.  *  i.e.  E.  combined  the 

best  qualities  of  different  ages — son,  warrior  and  counsellor. 

32  The  last  word  in  this  line  is  preser\'ed  in  a  small  scrap  of 
papjnnis  published  in  P.  Oxy.  xvii.  (2081  b  2). 
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μνήμην  napd^ets  τοις  A[eAet/x/u.€V]oiS"  "'Α[ρεω?, 
οσ'  οϋτ€  Μ€μν[ω\ν  ούτε  Σα[ρπηδων  ττοτε 
7r[eV]^r^  7r[o7Ja]a[s  κ]αίπ€ρ  αΐχϊμητών  άκροι      35 


5       [c.  200  A.D.]  ΣΚΥΡΙΟΙ 

Ed.  pr.  Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xvii.  1927,  no.  207T,  p.  30.  See 
Korte,  Archiv,  x.  1932,  48  ;  *Pfeifrer,  Philol.  88,  1933,  1  (he 
first  identified  the  play,  observing  that  fr.  511  N.  coincides 
with  part  of  this  fragment) ;   Pearson,  Fragm.  of  Soph.  ii. 

E.  191  ;  Fritsch,  Neue  Fragm.  d.  Aisch.  u.  Soph.,  diss.  Ham- 
urg,  1936,  44  ;  Zimmermann,  Phil.  Woch.  57,  747. 

The  course  of  the  action  is  highly  uncertain.    In  general, 

(a) 7^  ττοντόνανται  των  ταλαίπωρων  βροτών] 

οίς  οντ€  Βαίμων  οϋτ€  rt?  θνητών  γ€μων] 

πλούτου  ποτ    αν  vet/ieiev  άζίαν  χάριν.^ 

λβπταΐς  €πΙ  ροπαΐσιν  €μπολάς  μ]ακράς 

det  παραρρίπτοντ€ς]  οΐ  πολνφθ[οροί  δ 

η  ^σωσαν  άκ4ρ^αν^αν  η  διώλεσαν. 

όμως  δε  θαυμάζω^  τ€  καπαινώ  βροτούς, 

ους  χρη  κατ    ημαρ]  χ^ιρί  τηι  ^νστλημονι 

πο\ρσνν€ΐν  βιον. 

(b)  (Fragments  of  nine  lines) 

elev  TL  δ[ράσω;      κϋμα  πληθΰον  βλέπω         10 

νϋν  παν,  κατάζ\€ΐν  δ*  αντίκ    έλπίζονσί  νιν, 
πλοίοίζ  'Α;!^αιών  και  [σννωμότηι  στρατώι• 
ών  ευλάβειας  οννεκ    ά[ν  θασσον  ττόδα 
καθ€Ϊμ€ν  €κ  τησ(δ')  άμφ[ικνμονος  χθονος 
προς  avSpa  Χαλκ'ώδον[τα,  πατρώιον  ζένον,     15 
ναίοντά  που  κ€υθμών[ας  ΈύβοΐΒος  χθονός. 
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you  will  bequeath  to  those  whom  War  has  left : 
causing  such  lamentations  as  never  Memnon  nor 
Sarpedoii.  though  foremost  of  fighters,  .  .  . 


SCYRIANS  [c.  200  A.D.] 

the  play  dealt  rcith  the  bringing  of  Neoptolemus  to  Troy  from 
Scyros.  Odysseus  and  Phoenix  were  perhaps  the  Greek 
envoys.  Perhaps  there  was  a  plot  contrived  by  Lycomedes 
and  Deidameia  to  frustrate  their  designs  upon  Achilles'  son. 
See  further  Pfeiffer,  Pearson,  loc.  cit. 

Truly  are  mariners  counted  among  unhappy  mor- 
tals ! — to  whom  neitlier  god  nor  man  however  full  of 
riches  can  ever  give  their  due  reward  !  Too  slender 
the  chance  Avhereon  they  ever  risk  their  distant 
enterprise,  amid  disasters,  whether  they  save  or  lose 
their  profit.  Yet  I  revere  and  praise  him  whose 
long-suffering  hands  must  provide  a  livelihood  from 
day  to  day.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  nine  lines) 

Well  ηοΛν  :  what  must  I  do  ?  Behold,  the  seas 
on  every  side  abound  with  Greek  vessels  and  con- 
federate army,  hoping  to  carry  him  home  Λvithout 
delay  :  for  guard  against  them,  let  us  begone  with 
all  speed  from  this  sea-girt  land  to  a  man,  his  father's 
friend,  Chalcodon,  who   dwells   somewhere   in   the 

l-6  =  Nauck    fr.    511.  2  θ^ών    ν4μων    mss.,   corrupt: 

fitSojv    Pfeiffer:     text    Meineke.  7  D.    L.    P.  8 

Pfeiffer.  10-12  D.  L.  P.  13  D.  L.  P.  after  Korte 

(ov  βάδην  πόδα).  14  Pfeiffer  :    της   Π,    τ^σδ*    Fritsch. 

15  D.  L.  P.  after  Korte  (itot/mkov  ^evov).  16  Hunt. 
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Kel  ttXovs  €^'  ήμας  7rei[ 
κατηγ*  άνηγε  θ^  αυτό?  ος  γ[ 


[2  B.C.]  ΙΝΑΧΟΣ  σατυρικός 

Ed.  pr.  Hunt-Smyly,  Tebtunis  Papyri,  iii.  1,  1933,  p.  3, 
no.  692,  Plate  I.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  xi.  1935,  252  ;  Schmidt, 
Phil.  Woch.  1934,  1302;  Fritsch,  Neue  Fragm.  d.  Aisch.  u. 
Soph.,  diss.  Hamb.  1936,  33;  *Pfeiffer,  Sitzb.  Bayer.  Akad. 
1938,  2,  23  (to  this  I  am  especially  indebted,  though  I  have 
not  followed  Pfeiifer's  text  in  all  details).  See  further 
Pearson,  Fragm.  of  Soph.  i.  p.  197.  Fragments  of  Π  too 
small  for  inclusion  here  reveal  the  new  words  ττορπαφόροί 
("  wearing  a  brooch  "),  οΐζομαι  ("  lament "). 

The  ascription  of  this  text  to  Sophocles  is  not  absolutely 
certain  {see  Kdrte,  p.  253)  :  but  Pfeiffer  has  shown  it  to  be 
probable,  in  the  course  of  his  commentary  (e.g.  pp.  46-47, 
67-59). 

The  scene  of  the  action  of  Sophocles'  Inachus  was  probably 
the  Argolis.  Fr.  (a)  below  is  preceded  by  fragments  which 
reveal  σνρι,γγο[ς  ]  δε  κλΰω,  σίταθμοΰ,  την  [  .  .  ]σιν  βοώ[ν  .•  hence 
it  is  likely  that  the  speakers  are  near  or  among  the  cattle- 
herds  of  Inachus. 

From  this  text  I  {following  Pfeiffer,  to  a  certain  extent) 
make  the  follov:ing  inferences  about  the  course  of  the  action  of 
this  Satyric  play : — 

(a)  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  procure  for  him  To,  ivho  has  been 
transformed  into  a  cow  and  is  guarded  by  Argus.  Hermes 
demands  her  surrender  from  Inachus  {father  of  lo),  whose 
refusal  leads  to  a  quarrel.  Inachus  is  obdurate  :  Hermes 
departs  ivith  his  mission  unaccomplished,  but  threatening  to 
return  :  the  Chorus  is  summoned  to  form  an  additional  pro- 
tection for  lo.  [The  quarrel  between  Hermes  and  Inachus 
certainly  occurred  early  in  the  play,  Pfeiffer,  p.  56.] 
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glens  of  Euboea.     If  the  voyage  still  .  .  .  the  same 
one  brought  him  hither  and  took  him  home  .  .  . 


INACHUS  [2  B.C.] 

(b)  Hermes  returns,  wearing  the  Cap  of  Hades,  which 
renders  him  invisible :  thus  he  may  elude  the  Chorus  and 
the  myriad  eyes  of  Argus,  whom  he  will  lull  to  slumber  with 
the  music  of  a  shepherd's  pipe  :  he  enters  playing  the  pipe. 
The  Chorus  is  alarmed,  but  confident  that  Hermes  will  fail 
again. — They  tell  him,  he  will  try  in  vain  a  second  time ; 
the  first  failure  was  of  course  his  earlier  dismissal  by  Inachus 
{cf  V.  22  aS). 

The  further  course  of  the  action  is  quite  uncertain  :  except 
that  Hermes  succeeded  in  disposing  of  Argus.  The  play  may 
have  ended  with  the  departure  of  lo  on  her  travels;  or  with 
a  reconciliation  between  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  the  liberation  of 
lo  {Iris  certainly  appeared  and  conversed  with  Hermes  : 
perhaps  she  was  a  messenger  of  peace,  Pfeiffer,  p.  δΰ). 

Frs.  (b)  and  (c)  come  from  consecutive  columns.  The 
position  offr.  (a)  is  quite  uncertain  ;  I  have  placed  it  before 
the  others,  because  the  sequence  of  events  seems  to  demand  it. 
We  have  two  scenes. — (1)  A  quarrel  between  Hermes  and 
Inachus :  Hermes,  who  is  not  yet  invisible,  clearly  comes 
I «.-,  with  a  command  from  Zeus,  and  clearly  comes  in  vain. 
'  (2)  Hermes  enters  invisible,  and  the  Chorus  says  "  you  will 
fail  again  "  ;  both  this  observation  of  the  Chorus,  and  the 
change  from  visibility  to  invisibility— from  direct  to  deceitful 
metltods — suggest  to  me  that  the  former  scene  must  precede, 
and  explain,  the  latter. 

I  agree  with  Pfeiffer  {p.  55)  in  rejecting  the  common 
inference  from  fr.  279  {Pearson)  that  the  transformation  of 
lo  into  a  cow  actually  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  play. 
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(a)  [EPMH2      ^  ^  ]  ταύτα-  μη  λβξψς  πλ4ω. 

[ΐΝΑΧθ2  αλλ'  αυ^ι?  €Ϊ]7τον  Σηνος  αΐάζαι  λάτρι\ν. 
[ερμη2  δι?  οΰτος  ου]   πάρ€σην  Ίνάχωί  λόγ[ος. 
[ΐΝΑΧθ2  Αιος  π€φυκώς]  ολίγον  Ισχνας  ομ[ως. 
(δ)  [χοΡθ2  sattphn]  πολύ  πολνώρί8ας  5 

ΟΤΙ?  oSe  7τροτ€ρών 
ονομ    €ΰ  σ€  θρο€Ϊ, 
τον    Αί8οκυν4ας 
σκοτον  α.{β)ροτον  ύπαί. 

[χο.  α']  τον  Διό?  μεν  οΰν  ερώτων  a[y'y]e- 

λον,  μ€γαν  τρόχιν,  10 

[χο.  β']    ( )       €ΐ[κ]άσαι      ττάρ^στιν      Έρμην 

7Γ[ρό]?  τα  σα  φοφήματα, 

[χο.  Γ*]  αυτόι/  όντα  σ'  αυτόν»  ό'?  μοι  δεΰρ' 

άνΐστρεφβν  ττόδα• 

[χο.  δ']  SevTcpovg  πόνους  eot/ca?  77/3tv  /χυ- 

σαι  κ€νούς  έλαν. 
χ[θΡ02]  ωη•  €{1)σορα.ις; 

fei?  τον  aTof  ττόδ'  €χ€ΐν.  15 

/χάνια  τάδε  κλυειν. 
συ  yap  ουν,  ZetJ,  λό^ων 
κακός  €1  πίστεως' 
δι'  α;(Τ7  ΘξοβλαβΙ 
(c)  [χο.]  φιθυραν  μάΧ  αιολά[ν.  20 

πάντα  μηχανάί  το  Δίον,  ώ?  [τό  Σιίσύφου, 

γίνος. 

-ή  ρα  τάχα  Διό?  αν, 

Διο?  αρα  λάτρι?  oBe ; 

2-4  Beginnings   D.  L.  P. :    dialogue   between   H.   and   I. 
recognized  by  Pfeiffer.  6  προτέρων  KOrte,  προτέρων  edd. 

9  άβροτον  Fritsch,  Pfeiffer  :   άροτον  Π.  15  els  may  be 
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(β)  Hermes.  .  .  .  Say  no  more  ! 

Inachus.  I  say  again,  the  devil  take  the  lackey  of 
Zeus  ! 

Hermes.  No  Inachus  shall  say  that  twice  ! 

Inachus.  You  may  be  son  of  Zeus,  but  you're  still 
a  weakling.  .  .  . 

(6)  Chorus.  Wise,  very  \\'ise  is  he  who  utters  here 
your  name  aright  before  you  tell  him  !  "  The  un- 
earthly darkness  of  the  Cap  of  Hades  *  hides  you. 

The  prince  of  footmen,  the  messenger  of  the 

amours  of  Zeus, 

It's  a  fair  guess  that  you  are  Hermes  from 

the  sound  you  make, 

Hermes  himself,  yes,  Hermes,  who  has  turned 

back  toward  us. 

It's  not  the  last  futile  errand  you'll  be  running 

before  you're  much  older." 

Oho,  you  see  ?  ...  It  drives  you  mad  to 

hear  it !  **     So  you,  Zeus,  are  a  poor  hand  at  keeping 
promises  !    Through  sorrows,  stricken  of  God  .  .  . 

(c)  ...    of  whispers,   very   rapid.     Sons   of 

Zeus,  like  sons  of  Sisyphus,  are  up  to  every  trick. 

From  Zeus  again,  can  it  be  ? 

The  footman  of  Zeus  is  here  ? 

"  Or,  (with  irporepoiv)  "  whoever  of  the  Front  Row,"  ref. 
to  ζνγά  or  rows  of  Satyrs  in  the  dance.  ^  The  "  Cap  of 

Hades "  rendered  its  wearer  invisible  ;    see   Homer,  //.  v. 
844-84.5,  and  PfeifFer,  p.  33.  '  Or,  "  before  the  day  is 

over  "  (before  you  close  your  eyes  in  sleep)  :   but  cf.  τάχιον 
η  άναμϋσαι,  and  Eur.  Ba.  747.  ■*  "  It "  :  sc.  the  pipe  of 

Hermes,  cf,  Aesch.  P.  V.  574. 

eV:  τον  is  certain  :  ατο  may  be  αττι  (Pfeiffer):  faute  de  mieux, 
{κρ)(ΐσσον  από  ιτόδ*  ίχΐΐν,  "  better  keep  away  !  " 
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CTTL  μζ  ττόδα  νΙμ€ΐ, 

• €/u,e  '\χ€ρακονΐ€ί'\.  25 

μέγα  δεο?  άραββΐ. 

(Fragments  of  tetrameter  dialogue,  beginning  των  ivav- 
τίων  το  τάρβ[ος,  των  κάτω  Διό?  φαλάγγ[ο^, 
Βωμάτων  y'  et  μη  VeAai[s',  ττοΰ  δε  χρη  ττόδα 
στατίζ€[ιν) 

24  After  this  verse  a  line  was  later  inserted  in  smaller 


7       [Late2A.D.]  IXNEYTAI 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1171,  p.  30, 
Plate  II.  See  *Hunt,  F.T.P.  ;  Pearson,  Fragm.  of  Snpb.  i. 
p.  244  (to  which  my  debt  is  especially  great)  ;  Dielil,  Suppl. 
Soph.  p.  3  ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  iii.  87  ;  Rethe,  Ber.  SdcL•. 
Ges.  d.  Wiss.  1919  ;  Robert,  Hermes,  4T,  536  ;  Walker,  The 
Ichneutae  of  Sophudes  ;  Korte, -iirc/iiu,  v.  1913,  558  ;  Milne, 
Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  67;  Walton,  Harvard  Class.  St.  46, 
1935,  167. 

The  Dramatis  Personae  are  Apollo,  Silenus,  a  Chorus  of 
Satyrs,  Cyl/ene,  and  Hermes.  The  scene  of  the  action  is 
Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia.  Apollo  has  lost  his  cattle  ;  he 
has  sought  them  vainly  in  Northern  Greece,  and  has  now 
come  to  the  Peloponnese.  He  promises  a  reward  to  their 
discoverer.  Silenus  enters  and  offers  the  aid  of  himself  and 
his  sons  the  Satyrs,  in  return  for  a  prize  of  gold  and  release 
from  slavery.  After  a  short  ode,  the  Chorus  and  its  leader 
advance  on  the  track  of  the  cattle.  Confused  prints  are  dis- 
covered, leading  to  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  The  Chorus  is 
suddenly  alarmed  by  a  strange  sound,  which  appears  to  issue 
from  the  cave.    Silenus  reproaches  the  Satyrs  for  their 
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He's  coming  at  me  ! 

At  me  .  .  . 

There's  terror  in  the  sound  of  him  ! " 

(Fragments  of  tetrameter  dialogue) 

"  Or  "  ^ίy  teeth  chatter  with  a  great  fear,"  ed.  pr.,  cf.  Ho- 
mer, //.  X.  375-376.  The  Satyrs  hear  the  approach  of  Hermes, 
whom  they  cannot  see  because  he  Λvears  the  Cap  of  Hades. 
The  sounds  of  his  pipe  put  fear  and  madness  into  them. 

letters,  .  .   .  μ€  ττόδα  ve/xet  {^χξ  με•  κτλ.  PfeifFer).  25  ίμΛ 

Xtpi  κλοη€Ϊ  or  κλονίΐΐ  Pfeiffei". 


THE  SEARCHERS       [Late  2  a.d.] 

cotrardice,  and  contrasts  therewith  the  courage  which  he  him- 
self frequently  displayed  when  he  was  young.  The  chase  is 
resumed ;  but  the  strange  sound  is  heard  again,  and  panic 
ensues.  At  last  they  beat  loudly  on  the  roof  of  the  under- 
ground cave  ;  Cyllene  emerges  and  inquires  the  meaning 
of  their  uproar.  She  informs  them  that  she  is  nursing  a 
son  of  Zeus  and  of  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  This  child — 
Hermes — ,  grown  marvellously  in  a  few  days,  has  fashioned 
an  instrument  of  mv^ic  from  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. — From 
this  comes  the  noise  which  alarmed  the  Satyrs.  Xow  it 
appears  that  Hermes  has  used  a  cowhide  to  stretch  over  the 
tortoise-shell ;  and  the  Satyrs  at  once  presume  that  the 
possession  of  this  cowhide  proves  that  Hermes  is  the  thief  of 
Apollo's  cattle.  The  fragment  ends  with  a  quarrel  between 
Cyllene  and  the  Chorus  ;  she  denying,  and  they  insisting, 
that  he  must  he  the  thief 

The  conclusion  of  the  play  is  not  preserved.  In  col.  xvii. 
18-19  ed.  pr.,  Apollo  seems  to  admit  that  Silenus  and  his 
Satyrs  have  earned  the  promised  reward.     Thereafter  prob- 
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ably  Hermes,  confronted  with  Apollo,  appeased  his  anger  by 
giving  him  the  lyre.  The  analogy  of  Euripides'  Cyclops 
makes  it  likely  that  "  the  denouement  7nay  not  have  occupied 
more  than  another  two  or  three  hundred  lines  "  {ed,  pr.). 

It  was  not  previously  known  that  Sophocles  had  treated  this 
story.  He  diverges  from  the  detail  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Hermes  {with  which  he  was  familiar,  Pearson,  ρ  228)  in 
several  points. — In  Sophocles  (1)  the  tlieft  of  the  cattle  pre- 
cedes the  invention  of  the  lyre,  (2)  the  scene  is  Mount  Cyllcne, 
not  Triphylian  Pylos,  (3)  the  Satyrs  are  the  hunters  of  the 
stolen  cattle,  (4)  Cyllene,  not  Maia,  is  the  nurse  of  Hermes. 
Ichneutae,  which  is  probably  an  early  work  of  Sophocles 
{Pearson,  p.  230),  immediately  invites  comparison  with  the 
only  other  extant  satyric  drama,  Euripides'  Cyclops.  The 
comparison  is  largely  a  contrast.  Sophocles'  play  reveals — 
so  far  as  we  can  tell — mux^h  less  both  of  humour  and  of 
indecency  :  further,  its  diction  is  predominantly  tragic, 
admitting  only  a  very  few  vulgar  phrases,  and  numerous 
exclamations  lohich  are  below  the  tragic  level :  in  its  iambic 
metre,  Ichneutae  is  again  more  regular  than  Cyclops, 
admitting  anapaests  in  the  first  foot  only,  and  violating  the 

[απολλην   ΚΎ]ρυγμ   Άττόλλων  •πα.σΐ\ν  άγγίλλω  βρο- 
to[ls 
θζοΐς  τ€  πασί'  δώρ'  νπίσ]χνοΰμαι  reXeiv, 
βονς  et  τι?  €γγύς  etSev  etr'  α\ττόπροθ€ν' 
heiv]6v  [yap  ονν  οίλγημα  8υσ]λοφον  φρ€νι 
€77€σ]τ'  αίφαψζθάντι  βο]ΰζ  άμολγάΒας  5 

μόσ]χονς  [re  πάσας  καΐ  νόμ€νμ]α  ττορτιδων, 
(iTraJi'Ta  φρ[οΰ8α,  καΐ  μάτη]ν  Ιχνοσκοττώ 
λαθ]ραν  Ιόν[των  rrjXe  βου]στάθμου  κάττης 
άφα]νώς    τ€χνά[σματ^'    αλλ'     €]γώ    ουκ    αν 

ώιόμην 
οΰτ    α]ν  θζών  ην    \ουτ    €φημ]€ρων  βροτών    10 
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canon  of  the  final  cretic  once  only  (o.  269,  a  gentle  offence). 
The  lyrics,  as  in  Cyclops,  are  short  and  slight  in  size,  struc- 
ture, and  metres.  Unique  is  the  dialogue  in  iamb,  tetram. 
acatal.  (in?.  238  sqq.)• 

A  diβcult  problem  arises  out  of  v.  45.  Apollo  promises 
freedom  to  Silenus  and  his  Satyrs.  Whose  slaves  then  were 
they  ?  Note  Cyllene  (t?w.  171  sqq.)  refers  to  their  master  as 
following  in  the  train  of  Dionysus  withfawnskin  and  thyrsus. 
From  this  it  follows  that  Dionysus  himself — otheririse  the 
likeliest  candidate — was  not  their  master.  Further,  how  can 
Apollo  liberate  the  slaves  of  Dionysus  f  Pearson  {whose 
account  J  followed  until  the  last  moment)  suggests  that 
Apollo  himself  is  the  master.  But  Professor  Beazl^y  has 
convinced  me  (too  late,  I  fear,  to  make  a  necessary  alteration 
in  the  text)  that  this  Dionysiac  Apollo  is  an  impassible 
creation,  and  that  Pearson's  references  to  Aesch.  fr.  341, 
Eur.fr.  477  do  not  assist  his  argument.  Beazley  (follow- 
ing Robert)  suggests  that  a  line  has  dropped  out  after  171 
(e.g.  KOJ-  τώι  φιλοίνωι — or  κρατίστωι — ττατρί,  Σ,ιληνον  Ae'yo))  ; 
then  the  δεσπότη?  of  171  is  Dionysus,  5s  in  172  is  Silenus, 
and  all  is  natural  and  requires  no  further  comment  (eyyovots 
ννμφαισ».  175  is  now  free  from  difficulty — unintelligible,  if 
Apollo  is  the  subject  of  these  lines). 

Apollo.  To  every  man  and  every  god  proclaims 
Apollo  :  if  anyone  has  seen  my  cattle,  near  or  far, 
to  him  I  promise  a  reward.  Grievous  and  heavy  pain 
is  in  my  heart  ;  someone  has  robbed  me  of  my  cows 
and  all  my  calves  and  herds  of  heifers.  Not  one  is  left. 
All  are  gone  unseen,  far  from  the  stables  ;  vainly 
I  follow  the  traces  of  their  stealthy  plot.  I  never 
should  have   thought  that  any  god  or   mortal  man 

1-4  D.  L.  P.,  after   Hunt,  Rossbach.  δ  Pearson. 

8,  9  Pearson. 
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δρασ]αι  τόδ'  €ργ[ον  c55e]  προς  τόλμαν  π€σ€Ϊν. 
ταΰτ']  ονν  €77€ΐ7Γ6ρ  [€μα\θον,  4κττλαγ€ΐς  οκνωι 
ζ7]τ\ώ,  ματ€υω,  TravreXes  κηρυγμ*  €χων 
eeoijs  βροτοΐς  τ€  μηΒεν"  άγνοζΐν  τάδε• 

]υθίαι  γαρ  εμμανης  κυνηγζτώ.  15 

]ων  δ'  €7τηλθον  φνλα,  τ[οΰ']  παντός 

στρατ[οΰ 
ζητών]  τις  [ 

(Α  gap,  then  fragments  of  three  lines) 

τά  Θεσσαλών  \_τ    βγκαρπα  πεδι"  €]πζσσύθην 
Βοιωτία?  τε  y[tJS  7τολυκτητου]ς  [7ΓΟ]λ[6ΐ?] 
€πει]τα  δ'  [  20 

{Α  gap  of  about  four  lines) 

]?  ΑωρίΚο[ 
γ€ί]τον*  €νθ[€ν 

]  ηκω  ζύν  [τ]ά[;^ει 
Κνλ]ληνης  τε  δυ[ 

]  τε  χώρον  ε?  δυ[  25 

ώς  €LT€  ποί\μΎ]ν  elr*  άγρωτη\^ρων  τι?  "η 
μαρίλοκαν]τών  iv  λόγωι  παρ[ισταταί 
η  των  όρ]€ίων  νυμφογζννηΐτου  γένους 
θηρω]ν  τις  έστι,  πάίσιν  άγγ€λ[λω  τάδε, 
τά  ελ]ω/3α  τον  Ώαιώνος  δστίς  α[ν  AajSryt,        30 
τώιδ'  α^ντόχρημα  μισθός  €σθ'  ό  κ€[ιμ€νος. 
[2ΙΛΗΝ02  AvKeie,]  σου  φωνημαθ^  ώς  ξπβκλυον 
βοω]ντος  όρθίοισι  συν  κηρυγμασι, 
σπον8ηι  τάδ'  η  πάρεστί  πρεσβύτηί  [μαθών, 
σοι,  Φοΐβ'  "Απολλον,  προσφιλής  €ύ€[ργ€της    35 
θέλων  γενέσθαι  τώιδ'  επεσσνθην  8ρ[ό]μ[ωι, 
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would  dare  to  do  this  deed.  Since  I  have  heard  the 
news,  distracted  with  alarm  I  hunt  and  search  and 
make  full  proclamation  to  gods  and  men,  that  none 
may  be  unaware  ...  I  follow  frantic  in  pursuit.  I 
^^sited  the  tribes  .  .  .  seeking,  Avhich  man  of  all  the 
host  .  .  . 

(A  gap,  then  fragments  of  three  lines) 

I  rushed  to  the  fruitful  plains  of  Thessaly  "  and 
the  Avealthy  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  then  .  .  . 

(A  gap  of  about  four  lines) 

Doric  *  .  .  .  neighbour,  whence  ...  I  have  come 
swiftly  .  .  .  and  of  Cyllene  .  .  .  and  to  a  place,  .  .  . 
So  if  any  shepherd,  farmer,  or  charcoaler  is  at  hand 
to  hear  me,  or  any  minph-born  Avild-man  of  the 
mountains,  to  one  and  all  I  make  this  proclamation  : 
whoever  catches  the  prey  taken  from  Apollo,  earns 
forthwith  the  reward  that  lies  ready  here. 

SiLENUs.  I  heard  your  voice,  Apollo,  raised  in  loud 
proclamation.  Fast  as  an  old  man  may,  when  the 
news  came,  eager  to  be  your  friend  and  benefactor, 
Phoebus,  I  hurried — running  as  you  see — to  find  if 

"  Traditionally  the  scene  of  A  poilo's  pastures.  '  Marks 

the  progress  of  Apollo  from  North  to  South  Greece  in  his 
search. 


13  Murray,   Wilamowitz.  15  άκολο]νθίαι    Wilamo- 

witz,    8υ<τπί]νβίαι    Murray,    ποΧυμ]υθίαι    Pearson.  16 

Θραικ^ων  Hunt,  with  Wilamowitz  :    but  v.  Pearson  ad  loc. 
17   Murray,   Hunt.  23  Mekler.  30  το    Ιλωρα 

Pearson ;    τοΰ    Π ;    των   Hunt,  after   Wilamowitz.  32 

Diehl. 
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άν  πως  το  χρήμα  τοΰτό  σοι  κυνηγ4σω. 
τ[ό]  γαρ  ye[pa]s  μοι  Κζίμβνον  χρ[υ]σο[σ]τ€0€[$ 

(Fragment  of  one  line) 

τταιδα?  δ'  €μ[ον]ς  οσσοισι  [ 

7τ4μττοιμ^  α\ν  etTrep  εκτελεί?  αττερ  λε'γει?.        40 
[απ.   aTTovhrfV  επαιν]ώ•  μοΰνον  ε/χ7Γ[ε'δου  τ]άδ[ε. 
[21.]  τά[ς  βοΰς  άπάζω  σ]οι•  συ  δ'  ε'/χττε'δου  [δόσι]^. 
[απ.  ε|ει  σ«^'  ο  y*  €ΰ]ρών  όστις  εσβ'•  ετ[οΓ]/χ[α]  δε'. 
(Fragments  of  four  lines) 

[21.]  Tt  τοΰτο;     πο[ίαν  δωρεάν  άλλην  λε'7]ευ; 
[απ.]  ε'λευ^ερο?  συ  [ττάν  τε  γ4νος  εσται  τε'/<ί/]ων.       45 
Χθ[Ρ02]   2ΑΤΤ[ρηΝ] 

(Fragments  of  twelve  lines) 

ζύν  α/χα  ^εό?  ό  φίλος  άνε'τω 
πόνους  ττροφηνας 
άρίζηλα  χρυσού  παραδείγματα. 
2ΐΛΗΝθ[2]  9eoi  τύχη  και  8αΐμον  ίθυντηριε,  60 

τυχ€Ϊν  /χε  πράγους  ου  ^ράμημ'  επείγεται, 
λείαν  αγραν  συλησιν  εκκυνηγεσαι 
Φοίβου  κλοπαίας  βοΰς  άπεστε ρη μενού . 
των  ει  Tt?  όπτηρ  εστίν  η  κατηκοος 
εμοί  τ    αν  εΐη  προσφιλής  φράσας  τάδε  f»o 

Φοίβωι  τ    άνακτι  παντελής  ευεργέτης. 

(Fragments  of  five  lines,  two  by  Silenus,  three  by 
the  Chorus) 

38  Pearson.  40  Diehl,  41  σπουΒψ  «παινώ  Pear- 

son. 47  συ'να/:ία  Hunt :  corr.  Pearson.  56  npoareXrjs 

Π :  corr.  Pearson. 
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I  could  hunt  this  treasure  down  for  you.  The  prize 
of  a  golden  wreath  awaiting  me  .  .  . 

{Fragment  of  one  line) 

and  my  sons,  sharpeyed  ...  I  will  send  forth  if  you 
will  keep  your  promise. 

Apollo.  Your  zeal  comes  not  amiss  ;  only  make 
good  your  word. 

SiLENUs.  I  will  restore  to  you  your  cattle  ;  only 
make  good  your  gift  ί 

Apollo.  The  finder  gets  it,  whoever  he  is.  It  is 
waiting  for  him. 

(Fragments  of  Jour  lines) 

SiLENUs.  What's  this  ?  What  is  this  other  gift  you 
mention  ? 

Apollo.  Freedom  :  for  you  and  all  your  sons." 

Chorus  of  Satyrs. 

(Fragments  of  twelve  Unes) 

.  .  .  now  at  our  side  let  the  god  who  is  dear  to  us, 
who  sheΛved  us  those  gUttering  samples  of  gold,  bring 
our  task  to  fulfilment. 

SiLEXus.  Ο  Gods,  Ο  Fortune,  Ο  Guiding  Spirit ! 
Grant  me  success  in  the  quest  whereat  my  course  is 
aimed,  to  track  the  loot,  the  spoil,  the  plunder,  the 
stolen  cattle  that  Phoebus  has  lost  !  If  anyone  has 
seen  them  or  heard  of  them,  let  him  speak  out  ;  he 
shall  be  my  friend,  and  King  Phoebus's  greatest 
benefactor. 

(Fragments  of  five  lines,  tn-o  hy  Silenus,  three  by 
the  Chorus) 

•  The  Satyrs  were  nevertheless  not  represented  as  slaves 
of  Apollo ;  see  Introd.  Note. 
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[51.]  φησίν  τις,  η  [ovSeig  φησιν  elhevaL  τάδε; 

eot/cev  ή'δη  κ[αμ&  προς  τουργον  8ραμ€Ϊν. 

ay'  €Ϊα  δή  ττόίς  σ[ 

ρινηλατών  6σμ[αΐσί  "" 

ανρας  Ιάν  ττηί  πρ[ 

διττλου?  όκλάζω[ν 

νττοσμος  iv  χρώι  [ 

οϋτως  epevvav  καΐ  ττ[ 

(ϊτταντα  χρηστά  κα[1  .  .   .   .^ TeJAetv  65 

[ημιχ.]  θεός  θ€6ς  θίος  θ^ός-  ea  [ea- 

€χ€υν  €θίγμ€ν•  ΐσχ€•  μη   .  ρ[.   .    •/Jjf** 
[ημιχ.]  ταΰτ    ear    eKclva  των  βοών  τα  βήματα. 
[ημιχ.]  σίγα•  θcός  τις  τψ  άττοι[κία]ν  ayei.  ^ 
[ΗΜΙΧ.]  τι  Ζρώμ€ν,  ώ  ταν;     η  το  Uov  [άρ  ]  ψομ^ν;^  70 

τί;   τοΓσ[ι]  ταντψ  τηυς  Βοκ€Ϊ;    [ημιχ.]  όοκ€ΐ 

ττάνυ.  ^ 

σαφή  γαρ  ανθ'    'έκαστα  σημαίνει  τάδε. 

[ημιχ.]   ιδού  ιδού•  ^  ^ 

καί  τούπίσημον  αυτό  των  οπλών  τταλιν. 

[ημιχ.]  dep€L  μάλα-  ,        γ        π     ' 

αίίτ'  εστί  τούτο  /xeVpoi^  eK/ze[/xayJ^evoi^.  ^ 

[ημιχ.]  χώρει  δρό/χωι  και  τα[ -   •]ν  ^χον 

]οπ[.   .   .  ]/xevo? 

ροφημ    iav  τι  των  [.    .    .  ττρό]?  οίς  [μόλψ. 


7.0 
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[ημιχ.]  ουκ  (Ισακονω  πω  [τορώ]ς  τον  φθίγματος,  80 

■  αλλ'  αυτά  μην  Ί^^^νη  τε]  χω  στίβος  ταδβ 

Κ€ίνων  €ναργή  των  βοών  μαθ^ΐν  πάρα. 

[ημιχ.]  ^α  μάλα- 

58  Robe-ts.  59  For  the  aspiration,  v.  ed.  pr.  ad  loc. 

66  This  was  V.  100  of  the  complete  play  (stichometncal  α  in 
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Who  says  he  knows  ?  Anyone  or  no  one  ?  It 
seems  high  time  for  me  to  set  to  work.  Come,  every- 
one .  .  .  nosing  the  scent  .  .  .  somewhere  perhaps  a 
breath  of  wind  .  .  .  squatting  double  .  .  .  follow 
the  scent  closely  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  the  search,  and  .  .  . 
everything  fine,  and  .  .  .  bring  to  an  end. 

Semichorus  of  Satyrs,  A  god,  a  god,  a  god,  a 
god  !  Hullo,  hullo  !  I  think  we  have  them  !  Stop, 
don't  .  .  . 

Semich.  Here  it  is  !     The  cattle's  trail ! 

Semich.  Be  quiet  !     A  god  is  leading  our  colony." 

Semich.  What  must  we  do,  sir  ?  Were  we  doing 
our  work  aright  ?  Well .''  What  say  our  friends  over 
there  .^ 

Semich.  They  approve  :  each  mark  here  is  certain 
evidence. 

Semich.  Look,  look  !  The  very  imprint  of  their 
hooves  again  ! 

Semich.  Look  close  :  here  is  a  moulding  of  the 
very  size  ! 

Semich.  Run  hard,  and  ...  if  a  noise  from  those 
•  .  .  should  reach  your  ear. 

Noise ^  (offstage) 

Semich.  I  can't  yet  hear  their  lowing  clearly,  but 
here  are  the  very  steps  and  trail  of  Apollo's  cattle, 
clear  to  see. 

Semich.  Good   gracious  !     the   footprints  are  re- 

"  i.e.  simply  "  is  in  charge  of  our  expedition."  *  The 

noise  is  that  of  the  lyre ;  the  chorus  hears  it  indistinctly  and 
supposes  that  it  proceeds  from  the  cattle. 

margin,  col.  iv.,  v.  14,  ed.  pr.).  76  Pearson.  79 

των  [ίσω  etc.  Pearson :    but  the   reference  to  the  cave  or 
inmates  of  anything  is  premature.     Perhaps  τών  [βοών. 
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Ίταλινστραφη  tol  ναι  μα  Δια  τα  βήματα. 
€1$•  τονμπαλίν  SeSopKcv  αυτά  δ'  e'iaiSe.  85 

τί  εστί  τουτί;     τις  ο  τρόττοζ  τον  τάγματος ; 
els  τονπίσω  τα  πρόσθ^ν  ηλλα/ίται,  τα  δ'  αΰ 
€ναντ"  άλλήλοισί  συμπ[€τΓλζγ]μ4να. 
δεινό?  κυκησμος  €Ϊχ[€  τον  βοη]λάτην. 
[si.]  TiV  αί5  τέγν-ην  συ  την[8^  dp'  e^Jeupej,  tiV  αΰ,  90 
πρόσπαιον  (LSe  κ€κλιμ[€νος]  κυνηγ€Τ€Ϊ^ 
ττρός  yrji;     τι?  υμών  6  τρόττος;     ουχί  μαν- 

θάνω. 
€χΐνος  ως  τι?  iv  λόχμηί  κζΖσαι  πεσών, 
•η  τις  πίθηκος  f/cujSaTro^i^/xatvei?!  τινι'• 
τι  ταΰτα;     που  γης  Ιμάθετ  ,  iv  ποίωι  τόττωι;  95 
σημηνατ' ,  ου  γαρ  ιδ/3ΐ?  ei/x-i  τοΰ  τρόπου. 
[χο.]   ΰ  ΰ  ΰ  ΰ. 

[si.]  τ[ί  τοΰτ'  ίυζει?;]     τι'να  φοβηι;    τίν  εΐσοράι?; 
τ[ί  δει/ίΐ'  οπω7Γ]α?;     τι  ττοτε  βακχεύεις  €χων; 

α ]ι  Κ€ρχνος  ίμείρεις  μαθεΐν.  100 

τ[ί  δητα]  σιγαθ' ,  οι  προ  τοΰ  [λαλιστ]ατοι; 
[χο.]  a[iya  μεν  οΰν.] 

[21.]  t[iV'  εστ'  €/c6t^e]v  ά7Γονοσ[0ιζ]ει?  €χων; 
[χο.]  α[κου€  δη.] 

[21.]  και  ττώ?  άκουσ[ω  ^7^δεν]ο?  φωνην  κλυων;       105 
[χο.]   e/xot  πίθου. 

[21.]   €/Li[ov]  διω[γ/^,ά  y'  ουδα]/ζώ?  όντ^σετε. 
[χο.]  άκουσον  αΰ  τοΰ  χρ[ημο.]τος  χρόνον  τινά, 
οιωι  'κ77λαyεvτε?  εν^άδ'  έζενίσμεθα 
φόφωι  τον  ουδει?  π[ώπο]τ'  ηκουσεν  βροτών,    110 

85  αΰ•   τάδ'   Hunt :    αυτά  δ'    Pearson.  91  κ€κλίμίνο5 

Pearson.  94  κυβαποθυμαίνίΐς  Π,  δ  written  above  by  the 

second  hand.     κνβΒ'  άποθυμαίνας  Hunt:    but  that  would  be 
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versed !  Just  look  at  them !  They  face  backwards  ! 
What's  this  ?  What  sort  of  order  is  it  ?  The  front 
marks  have  shifted  to  the  rear  ;  some  again  are  en- 
tangled in  two  opposite  directions  !  What  a  strange 
confusion  must  have  possessed  their  driver  ! 

SiLEXus,  And  now  what  trick  have  you  invented  ? 
what's  the  game  ?  What  is  it,  I  say  ?  this  new  one — 
hunting  on  your  bellies  like  that  !  What  sort  of 
method  do  you  call  this  ?  It's  a  mystery  to  me. 
Lying  on  the  ground  like  hedgehogs  in  a  bush,  or 
(stooping)  like  an  (amorous)  ape  !  What  is  this 
fooler)^  end  where  on  earth  did  you  learn  it  ?  Tell 
me  :  I  never  heard  of  such  beha\iour. 

Chorus.  Ow  ! 

SiLENUS  (addressing  members  of  the  Chorus  severally). 
What  are  you  howling  for?  Who's  frightening  you? 
Whom  are  you  looking  at  ?  Have  you  seen  a  bogey  ? 
Why  do  you  keep  dancing  Uke  dervishes  ?  ...  you 
want  to  find  out  .  .  .  that  scraping  sound  .  .  .  ? 
{A  pause.)  Why  silent  now  ?  You  used  to  talk 
enough  ! 

Chorus.  No,  no,  be  quiet ! 

SiLENUS.  What  is  it  there,  that  you  keep  turning 
from  ? 

Chorus.  Listen,  do  ! 

SiLEXus.  How  can  I  listen  when  I  hear  no  voice  ? 

Chorus.   Do  what  I  say. 

SiLExus.  A  lot  of  help  you  will  give  me  in  my 
chase ! 

Chorus.  Listen  to  the  thing  again  a  moment;  a 
noise  that  terrifies  us  here  and  maddens  us  ;  no 
mortal  ever  heard  it  yet  ! 

the  only  instance  of  an  anapaestic  foot  outside  the  first  foot 
in  this  play.  100  ά.[γχοΰ  ris  ήχ€]ι  Hunt. 
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[21.]  τι  μοι  φόφον  φοβί^ΐσθβ]  και  Sei/zaiVere, 
μάλθης  avayva  σώματ    €κμςμαγμ4να, 
κάκιστα  θηρών  6ντ[€ς,  e]v  ττάσηι  σκιαι 
φόβον  βλέποντες,  πάντα  Βζίματοΰμζνοί, 
dvevpa  κάκόμιστα  κάνελβύθβρα 
Βι,ακονοΰντες ,  [σ]ώ[μ]ατ^  €ΐ[σ]ιδ[ε]Γν  μόνον 
και  γλώσσα  και  φαλητζς;     el  Be  που  0€ηι, 
πιστοί  λόγοισιν  ovtcs  epya  φ€νγ€Τ€. 
TOiovBe  πατρός,  ώ  κάκιστα  θηρίων, 
ου  ττόλλ'  e^'  ηβν^  μνηματ^  ανδρεία?  νπο 
κείται  παρ    οίκοΐζ  ννμφικοΐς  ησκημενα, 
ουκ  els  φνγην  κλίνοντας,  ου  δειλου/χενου, 
ovSe  φόφοισι  τών  όρειτρόφων  βοτών 
πτησσοντος,  αλλ'  α[1χ]μαΐσιν  ζξΐΐργασμενου 
α  νυν  ύφ^  υμών  λάμΐπρ'  ά]πο  ρ  ρυπαίνεται 
φόφωι  vewpei  κόλακι  ποψΑνων  πόθεν; 
[τί]  Βη  φοβεΐσθε  παιΒες  ως  πριν  είσώεΐν, 
πλοΰτον  δε  χρυσόφαντον  εζαφίετε 
ον  Φοίβος  ύμιν  είπε  κανεΒεζατο, 
και  την  ελευθερωσιν  ην  κατηινεσεν 
ύμίν  τε  κάμοί;    ταΰτ'  αφέντες  εϋΒετε. 
el  μη  *νανοστησαντες  εζιχνευσετε 
τάς  βοΰς  δπηι  βεβάσι  και  τον  βονκόλον, 
κλαίοντες  αύτηι  δειλιαί.  φοφησετε. 

Γχο.1  πάτερ,  παρών  αυτό?  με  συμποΒηγετει, 
IV    ευ  κατειοιμς  ει  τι?  εστί  οειλια. 
γνώσηι  γαρ  αυτό?,  αν  παρηις,  ούΒεν  λέγων. 
[21.]  εγώ  παρών  αυτός  σε  προσβιβώ  λογωι 
κυνορτικον  σύριγμα  Βιακαλούμενος. 
αλλ'  εΓ,  [ά]φίστω  τριζυγης  οΐμου  βάσιν, 
εγώ  δ'  εν  εργοις  παρμένων  σ'  απευθύνω. 
χο.    δ  ΰ  ΰ,  φ  φ,  ά  ά,  λεγ*  ο  rt  πονεις. 
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SiLENUs.  Why  should  a  mere  noise  alarm  and  scare 
you  ?  Tell  me,  you  damned  Avaxwork  dummies, 
you  worthless  animals  !  You  see  an  ogre  in  every 
shadoΛv,  a  bogey  everywhere  I  Useless  assistants — 
spineless,  slovenly,  unenterpi-ising  I  Just  flesh  and 
chatter  and  wantonness  !  in  every  crisis  you  profess 
loyalty,  but  fly  from  action.  Yet  your  father,  you 
worthless  brutes,  was  a  youth  whose  valour  set  up 
many  a  splendid  trophy  in  the  nymphs'  abodes  ;  he 
never  yielded  to  flight,  never  lost  courage,  never 
ducked  at  noises  made  by  cattle  grazing  on  the  hill ; 
he  performed  feats  in  battle  whose  lustre  now  you 
tarnish  at  some  shepherd's  new  wlieedUng  call. 
Scared  as  babies  before  you  even  see  !  You  throw 
aAvay  the  golden  riches  that  Phoebus  promised  and 
guaranteed,  and  the  freedom  he  agreed  to  give  us, 
you  as  well  as  me.  You  give  it  all  up  and  go  fast 
asleep  !  Come  back  and  search  out  where  the  cattle 
and  the  cowman  went,  or  you'll  be  sorry — you  shall 
pay  for  making  such  a  noise  out  of  mere  coΛvardice  ! 

Chorus.  Father,  come  here  and  guide  me  your- 
self :  you'll  soon  find  out  if  there  is  any  cowardice. 
Come  here,  and  you'll  learn  Λvhat  nonsense  you  are 
talking. 

SiLENUS.  I'll  come,  and  win  you  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  with  a  cheer  for  all  like  the  call  of  the  hunter 
to  the  hounds.  Come  on,  no  more  standing  at  the 
cross-road  !  I  will  stay  on  the  scene  of  action  and 
put  you  on  your  path. 

Chorus.  (Sundry   noises   of  alarm    and   encourage- 

112  σώματ    P.  0x1/.  2081  (a)  i.  117  φαλητ^ς  P.  Oxy. 

2081    (o)   i.  122  Nicander    (see    Hunt,    App.    Crit.): 

ίουλονμίνον    Π,    Hunt.  124,  125  Pearson.  127 

Pearson.  140  [ά]^ι'στω  Pearson. 
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τι  μάτην  νπβκλαγζς  ύττζκριγζς 

νττο  μ    toes';     εχεται 

iv  πρώτωι  τις  oSe  τρόπ[ωι,;  145 

€χ€ί'  iXrjXvdev  €ληλ[υθ€ν• 

εμος  el,  άνάγον. 

SevT*,  ώ,  τις  o3e  [ ]τη? 

6  Βράκις,  6  γραττις  [ 

(Fragments  of  nineteen  lines) 

πάτ€ρ,  τι  σίγάις;     μών  άληθ[€ς  €Ϊπομ€ν;        150 
ουκ  elaaKoveis,  η  Κ€κώφη[σαι,  φόφον; 

[21.]  ai[ya.]     [xo.]  τι  ecrnv;     [21.]  ου  μ€νώ.     [χο.] 

μ€ν*,  el  deXeis. 
[21.]  ουκ  ecTTiV,  αλλ'  αυτό?  συ  ταΰθ*  [δπηί  OeXeis 
ζητ€ΐ  τ€  κάζίχν€υ€  καΐ  πλού[τ€ΐ  λαβών 
τα?  βοΰς  τ€  καΐ  τον  χρυσόν,  [ως  €μοΙ  SoK]e[L  155 
μη     7τλζΐστ[ον]     €Τί     μ[€]ν[οντα     8ιατρίβ€ίν] 
χρόνον. 

[χο.]   αλλ'  ου  τι  μ[η  σοι]  μ*  [€κλίπ€Ϊν  βφησομαι 

οΰδ'    εξυπβλΙθβΐ'Ιν    τ[ου    πόνου    πριν    y      αν 

σα^φώς 
€ΐ8ώμ€ν  οι^Γτιν']  e[v8ov'  178'  €χ€ΐ  στ€γη. 
Ιώ  γ[  "  160 

φθ€γμ^  άφύσ[€]ις[ 
.]ηδ[   .    .    .  μισ-] 
Θ6[ν  8]όμοίσίν  όλβίσηις. 
6  δ*  ου  φανΐΐται  τοΐσιν  αλλ    eyo)  τάχα 
φίρων  κτύπον  πΙΒορτον  εξαναγκάσω  165 

ττη^τήμασιν  κραιπνοΖσι  καΐ  Χακτισμασιν 
ωστ    ασακουσαι  «ret  Λίαν  κωφός  τι?  ήι. 

[κτλληνη]   θήρ€ς,  τι  τόνδε  χλοβρόν  ύλώΒη  πάγον 
€νθηρον  ώρμηθητ€  συν  πολληι  βοηι; 
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ment.)  Say,  what  is  your  trouble?  What's  the  good 
of  groaning  and  gibbering  and  glowering  at  me  ? 
Who  is  this  Λvho  is  caught  at  the  very  first  bend  ? 
You're  caught — here  he  comes,  here  he  comes  !  I 
have  you  !  Off  to  prison  you  go  !  Hither — hullo  ! — 
who  is  this  .  .  .  ?     The  wizard,  the  \\-izened  .  .  . 

{Fragments  of  nineteen  lines) 

Father,  why  silent  ?  Didn't  we  speak  the  truth  ? 
Can't  you  hear  the  noise,  or  are  you  stone-deaf? 

SiLENTjs.  Be  quiet ! 

Chorus.  What  is  it  ? 

SiLENUs  (hearing  the  noise).  I'll  not  stay  ! 

Chorus.  Do  stay — please  ! 

SiLExus.  Impossible.  You  look  and  search  them 
out  as  you  please,  and  catch  the  cattle  and  the  gold 
and  get  rich  quick.  I'm  determined  not  to  spend 
much  more  time  waiting  here. 

Chorus.  I'll  not  allow  you  to  desert  me  and  sneak 
away  from  the  job  before  we  know  for  certain  who 
Uves  beneath  this  roof. 

Hallo  .  .  .  you  shall  pour  forth  a  voice  .  .  .  pro- 
vide a  rich  reward  for  our  house. 

He  won't  shcAv  himself  for  that.  I'll  apply  another 
method — make  the  ground  ring  with  repeated  jumps 
and  kicks  ;  I'll  soon  force  him  to  hear  me,  hoΛveveΓ 
deaf  he  is. 

CvLLENE.  Wild  creatures,  wherefore  have  you 
attacked  this  green  and  wooded  hill,  haunt  of  wild 
beasts,  with  loudest  uproar?    What  tricks  are  these  ? 

150  This  was  line  200  of  the  complete  play  (stichometrical 
β  in  margin,  col.  viii.,  v.  13,  ed.  pr.).  152  gqq.  For  the 

arrangement  of  those  lines,  v.  Pearson,  whom  I  follow,  d 
fli'Aeis  Π,  ei  hvvat,  Wilamowitz,  from  a  v.l.  on  oinji  ^e'Acts  V.  153 
in  margin  of  Π.  155,  156  Pearson. 
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τις  riSe  Τ€χνη,  τις  μ€τάστασις  ττόνων  170 

ovs  ττρόσθζν  €Ϊχ€ς  δεσττότηι  χά-ρίν  φέρων, 

νμΐν  ος  aUl  νββρίνηι  καθημμένος 

8οραι  χζροΐν  τ€  θύρσον  evTraXrj  φέρων 

6πισθ€ν  ζύιάζζτ    άμφΐ  τον  deov 

συν  έγγόνοίς  νύμφαισι  καΐ  παί8ων  οχλωι;       175 

νΰν  δ'  αγνοώ  το  χρήμα,  ττοΐ  στροφαΐ  ν€[ω]ν 

μανιών  στρέφονσΐ'  βαυ/^α  γάρ'  κατέκλνον 

ομοΰ  πρέπον  κέλ€νμά  πως  κννηγ€τών 

εγγύς  μολόντων  θηρος  evvaiov  τροφής, 

ομοΰ  δ'  αν  αυτι\ς    .    .    .    .]at  φωρ[  180 

γλώσσης  eTetVe[T'  €]1ς  κλοπην  [ ]έναί 

αυτί?  δ'  ά[   .   .    .   .]τ[  ]  μένων  [         ]α 

κηρυκί.    .    .    .]ι[ .]  κηρυγμα[ 

καΐ  ταυτ'  άφεΐσα  συν  ποΒών  λακ\τίσμασι 
κλη8ών  ομοΰ  πάμφυρτ    έγ€ίτν[ια  στέγτηι,.         185 

[καΐ]  ταΰτ    αν  άλλως  η  κλ[ ]/χ[ 

[φων]ών  άκούσασ*  ωδε  παραπ^παισ μένων 

]^[,   .]η[ Ίνων  υμάς  νοσ€Ϊν 

νό[σ  .   .  τι  νυμφτβν  €τι  ττοεΐτ'  άναιτίαν; 
χο.    νυμφα  βαθυζωνβ  π[αΰσαι  χόλου  190 

τοΰδ',  οϋτβ  γάρ  ν€Ϊκος  η[κω  φέρων 
δάιου  μάχας  ουδ'  a^evo[s"  ττου  σέθεν 
γλίέοΐσσ*  άν  μάταιος  τ'  [ά^'  ημών  θιγοι. 
μη  μ€  μη  προσφαλ[άξηις  κακοΐς, 
αλλ'  €ύπ€τώς  μοί  πρ[όφανον  το  πράγ-  195 

jLt',  iv  τόποις  τοΓσ[δ€  τις  νέρθβ  γάς  ώδ'  aya- 
στώς  €γάρυσ€  θέσπιν  αύ8ά\ν; 

[κΥ.]  ταΰτ    έστ    εκείνων  νΰν  [τρόπων  πεπαιτέρα, 
καΐ  τοΓσδε  θηρών  €κπύ[θοιο  μάλλον  άν 
άλκασμάτων  8[€ΐλΎ]]ς  [re  πειρατή ρίων  2υ0 

νύμφης'  έμοί  γά[ρ  ου]κ  [αρζστόν  έστ    epiv 
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What  is  this  change  from  that  task  wherewith  of  old 
you  pleased  your  master  ?"  .  .  .  who,  clad  in  hide  of 
faΛvn,  bearing  the  light  thyrsus,  was  ever  wont  to  sing 
for  you  that  holy  song  in  the  god's  train,  accompanied 
by  nymphs,  his  descendants,  and  a  youthful  company. 
But  this — I  know  it  not,  whither  your  latest  i^padcap 
whirhnnd  spins  you.  'Tis  strange  indeed.  I  heard  a 
cry  like  the  call  of  hunters  when  they  come  near  the 
brood  of  a  beast  in  its  lair,  and  in  the  same  moment 
again  .  .  .  thief  .  .  .  your  words  referred  to  a  theft 
.  .  .  and  to  a  proclamation  .  .  .  then,  dropping  that, 
your  shouting,  together  with  stamping  of  feet,  in  one 
roar  of  confusion  came  to  Uve  on  the  roof  above  me. 

.  .  .  hearing  such  crazy  shouts  .  .  .  what  would 
you  still  do  to  a  harmless  nymph  ? 

Chorus.  Stay  your  anger,  stately  nymph  :  I  do 
not  come  to  bring  you  strife  of  wars  and  enemies  : 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  unfriendly  foolish  word  from 
us  shall  reach  your  heart.  Ah  no,  assail  me  not  with 
taunting,  but  readily  disclose  the  secret — who  is  it 
here  below  the  ground,  who  spoke  with  a  voice  divine 
to  amaze  us  ? 

Cyxlexe.  Come,  that's  a  gentler  manner  than  the 
other  :  if  you  hunt  hke  this,  you  λυϊΙΙ  learn  far  more 
than  by  violence  and  attempts  upon  a  frightened 
nymph.     I  do  not  like  loud  quarrels  started  in  argu- 

"  h€σ1τότψ  171  is  Dionysus;  a  lacuna  should  be  marked 
after  171 ;  as  172  is  Silenus.     See  Introd.  Note. 

191  DidiL 
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όρθοφάλακτον  iv  [λ\όγο[ισ]ιν  [Ιστάναι. 
αλλ'  ήσυχος  πρόφαιν€  καί  μ['η]νν[4  μοι 
ότου  μάλιστα  πράγματος  χρίίαν  €χ€ΐς. 

[χο.]  τόπων  άνασσα  τώνδ^,  Κ^υλληνης  σθένος, 
ότου  μβν  οϋνβκ    ηλθον  ύστερον  φράσω' 
το  φθάγμα  δ   τιμίν  τοΰθ'  οπβρ  φων€Ϊ  φράσον, 
'καί  τις  ποτ'  αύτώι  8ιαχαράσσ€ται  βροτών. 

[κτ.]  ύμας  μ€ν  αυτούς  χρη  τάδ'  elSevai  σαφώς, 
ώς  el  φαν€ΪΤ€  τον  λόγον  τον  e^  €μοΰ, 
αύτοΐσιν  ύμΐν  ζημία  πορίζίται. 
καΐ  γαρ  κύκρυπται  τοϋργον  iv  [^]e[ai]v  ίΒραις, 
"Ηραν  όπως  μΐη  πυ]στ[{]ς  i^erat  λόγου. 
Z[eu]s•  γ[άρ]  κρυφ[αίαν  e?  στ€]γην  'Ατλαντίδος 
τήν8'  'ήκ€  νυκτωρ,  δια  δ'  ζπαρθζνΐίύσατο 

]υ[.   .]  φίλας 

]  ληθηί  της  βαθνζώνου  θζάς. 

κατά  σπ£]ος  δε  τταΓδ'  €φίτ€υσ€ν  μόνον, 
τοΰτον  δε]  χ^ρσί  ταΐς  €μαΐς  €γώ  τρέφω' 
μητρός  γ]άρ  Ισχύς  iv  νόσωι  χ€ΐμάζ€ταί' 
/ίάδεστ]ά  καΐ  ποτητα  καΐ  κοίμήματα 
προς  σπ^αργάνοίς  μένουσα  λίκνΐτιν  τροφην 
έζ€υθ]€τίζω  νύκτα  καΐ  καθ'  ημέραν. 
6  δ'  α]υ^εται  κατ'  ημαρ  ουκ  iπ€ικότa 
μ€γι.]στος,  ωστ€  ^αΰ/χα  και  φόβος  μ'  €χ€ί. 
οΰπω  γΐάρ  έκτον  ημαρ  iκπeφaσμevoς 

]?  ipeiScL  παώός  εις  ήβης  άκμην, 

κάζορμζνίζίί  κούκέτι  σχολάζεται 
βλάστη'  τοίόνΒζ  τταΓδα  θησαυρός  στέγ€ΐ. 
δυσευ/3ε]τ05'  [τ'  ετ']  εστί  του  πατρός  θέσει, 
άφανεΐ  δ'  ο  πβύθηι  φ]θέγμα  μηχανηι  βρέμ[ον 
καί  7Γ[όλ]λ'  έθά[μβ€ΐς,  αύτό]ς  ήμέραι  /χιαι 
έζ  ύπτιας  κ[ γ'  €μηχ\ανησατο' 
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ment.  Now  be  calm,  and  tell  me  clearly  just  what 
you  want. 

Chorus.  Queen  of  this  region,  mighty  Cyllene,  I 
will  tell  you  later  why  I  came.  Explain  to  us  this 
voice  that  is  sounding,  and  tell  us  Λvho  in  the  world 
is  setting  our  teeth  on  edge. 

Cyllene.  You  must  understand  clearly  that  if  you 
do  not  keep  my  story  to  yoxirselves,  there's  a  punish- 
ment in  store,  and  you  will  be  the  sufferers.  The  facts 
are  a  secret,  guarded  in  Heaven,  to  prevent  the  news 
coming  to  Hera.  Zeus  came  by  night  to  this  hidden 
dwelling  of  Atlas's  daughter,  and  ravished  her  .  .  . 
unknown  to  the  stately  goddess  ;  in  the  cave  he 
begot  an  only  son,  whom  in  my  own  arms  I  nurse, 
since  his  mother's  strength  is  wasted  in  storms  of 
sickness.  So  night  and  day  I  stay  beside  the  cradle 
and  look  to  his  infant  needs,  food  and  drink  and  rest. 
Every  day  he  grows  bigger  and  bigger,  it  seems  un- 
natural ;  I  am  surprised  and  frightened  by  it.  Born 
less  than  six  days  ago,  he  is  already  thrusting  forward 
...  to  the  full  bloom  of  boyhood,  sprouting  and 
shooting  up  ^Λ•ith  no  more  delay.  Such  is  the  baby 
whom  in  our  strong-room  we  hide.  We  are  still  con- 
cealing him,  to  humour  his  father.  As  for  the  voice 
you  ask  about,  which  sm^rised  you  so  much,  ringing 
out  as  it  did  from  some  invisible  instnunent, — he 
invented  it  himself,  in  a  single  day,  out  of  an  upturned 
.  .  .  !    That  is  the  kind  of  thing  it  is — a  vessel  invented 

215  D.  L.  P.  227  yuioijs  Hunt  233  κίστη:  edd. 
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TOLOvSe  Θη[ρ6ς  e/c  θανόντ]ος  ηδονής 

€μμ€στον  α[γγος  evpe  κ]αΙ  κάτω  8[ovet.  235 

(Fragments  of  seven  lines) 

[xo.]  i[K  θανόν- 

τος ΤΓορίζζΐν  TOiavSe  γαρυν. 
[κτ.]  μτ]  νυν  άπίστ€ί,  τηστά  γάρ  σε  ττροσγζλάί  θ^αζ 

[χο.]  και    ττώς    ττίθωμαι    του     θανόντος     φθίγμα 

τοιούτον  βρ€μ€ΐν ; 
[κτ.]  πιθοΰ•  θανών  γάρ  €σχ€  φων-ήν,  ζών  δ'  άναυ- 
δος ην  6  θηρ.  240 
[χο.]  ττοΐός  τις  ην   ζΙΒος;    προμήκης  η   ^ττίκυρτος 

η  βραχύς; 
[κτ.]  βραχύς  χυτρώΒης  ποικίληι  Sopdi  κατ€ρρικνω- 

μίνος. 
[χο.]  ώς  αίβλουρος   ζΐκάσαι   ττεφυκβν  η   τως   πόρ- 

8αλις; 
[κτ.]  πλείστον    μξταζύ,    γογγύλον    γάρ    εστί    και 

βραγυσκζλές. 
[χο.]  ούδ'  ώς  ίχνευτηι  πρόσφερες  πεφυκεν  ουδ'  ώς 

καρκίνωι;  245 

[κτ.]  ούδ'    αΰ    τοιούτον    εστίν,    αλλ     άλλον    τιν* 

εζευροϋ  τρόπον. 
[χο.]   αλλ'     ώς     κεραστής     κάνθαρος     8ητ'     βστιν 

Αίτναΐος  φνην; 
[κτ.]  νυν  εγγύς  εγνως  ώι  μάλιστα   πρόσφερες  το 

κνώΒαλον. 
[χο.]  τ[ι  δ'  αΰ  το]  φωνοΰν  εστίν  αυτού,  τούντος  η 

τούζω,  φράσον. 
[κτ.]  φωνεΐ   μεν    αΙό~\λο\ν    φ]ορίνη    σύγγονος   των 

οστράκων.  250 
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out  of  a  dead  animal,  brimful  of  pleasures  ;  he  keeps 
playing  it  down  there. 

{Fragments  of  seven  lines) 

Chorus.  ...  to  contrive  such  utterance  from  the 
dead. 

Cyllene.  Don't  be  so  sceptical,  when  a  goddess 
greets  you  with  the  truth. 

Chorus.  I  can't  believe  that  so  loud  a  voice  comes 
from  a  corpse. 

Cyixene.  You  must  believe  it.  In  death  the 
creature  got  a  voice,  in  life  it  had  none. 

Chorus.  What  sort  of  shape  was  it  ?  Long  ? 
Humped  ?     Or  short  ? 

Cyllene.  Short,  pot-shaped,  shrivelled,  with  a 
spotted  skin. 

Chorus.  Like  a  cat  or  a  panther,  perhaps  ? 

Cyllene.  Enormously  different ;  it's  round  and 
has  short  legs. 

Chorus.  Not  Hke  a  weasel  or  a  crab  ? 

Cyllene.  No,  not  hke  that  either  ;  find  some  other 
sort. 

Chorus.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  like  a  horned  beetle, 
one  from  Etna  ? 

Cyllene.  Now  you've  nearly  guessed  what  the 
creature  resembles  most ! 

Chorus.  What  part  of  it  makes  the  noise  ?  Tell 
me,  the  inside  or  the  outside  ? 

Cyllene.  It  is  the  crust  that  rings  the  changes, 
exactly  like  a  shell. 

239  This  was  v.  300  of  the  complete  play  (stichometrical 
γ  in  margin,  col.  xii.,  v.  3,  ed.  pr.).  245  Ιχν€ντψ  and 

καρκίνωι  Π.  230  Marx  {Rh.  Mas.  78,  224). 
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[xo.  ττοΐον   8e  τοϋνομ*    €ν]ν€[π€ΐ']ς ;    νόρσυνον,  e' 

τι  ττΧέον  €χ€ΐς. 
[κτ.  TOP  θήρα  μεν  χελυν,  το  φωνο]νν  δ'  αν  λνραν 

6  7τ[αΐς  κ]αλ€Ϊ. 
(^Fragments  of  nine  lines,  then  a  gap  of  one  or  two) 

καΐ  τοΰτο  λύπης  ear'   άκεστρον  καΐ  τταρα- 
φυκτηρίον 

κείνωι  μόνον,  χαίρει  δ'   άλυων  και  τι  ττροσ- 
φων\ων  μέλος 

ζνμφωνον   εξαίρει  γαρ  αύτον  αΐόλισμα  της 

λνρας.  255 

ούτως    6    τταΐς    θανόντι    θηρι    φθεγμ*    €μη- 
χανησατο . 
ΧΟ.     6{ρθο)φαλακτός  τις  ομφά  κατοιχνεΐ  τόπου, 

πρεπτά  (δ'  αυ)  δια  τόνου  φάσματ    εγ- 

χωρ'  επανθεμίζει. 

το  πράγμα  δ'  οΰπερ  πορεύω  βάΒην,  260 

ισ^ι  τον  Βαίμον*  δστις  ποθ*  δς 

ταϋτ    ετεγνησατ* ,  ουκ  άλλος  εστίν  κλοπεύς 

άντ*  εκείνου,  ywai,  σάφ*  ΐσθι. 

συ  δ'  αντί  τώνΒε  μη  χαλε- 

φθηις  εμοί  {μη)8ε  ^υσφορηθηις.  265 

[κτ.  τι?  έχει  πλα\νη  σε;  TiVa  κλοπην  ώνεβισας ; 
[χο.  ου  μα  Δια  σ',  ώ  πρεσ^βειρα,  χειμάζειν  [θέλω. 
[κτ.  μών  τον  Διό?  τταΓδ'  ο\ντα  φηλήτην  κα[λεΐς; 
[χο.  δν  γ*  άσμενος  λάβοιμ^]  αν  αύτηι  τηι  κλοπηι. 
(Fragments  of  seven  lines  and  a  gap  of  perhaps  two) 

[κτ ]  άρτι  μανθάνω  χρόνωι    270 

πονηρέ,  σ'  εγχ]άσ κοντά  τηι  ^ μηι  μωρίαι. 
Βράις  δ'  ύγιες  ο]ύ8εν,  άλλα  παίδια?  χάριν, 
συ  δ'  οΰν  το  λοιπό]ν  εις  εμ*  εύ8ίαν  έχων 
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Chorus.  What  is  the  name  you  give  it  ?  Out  with 
it,  if  you  have  any  more  detail. 

Cyllene.  Our  baby  calls  the  animal  a  tortoise  and 
the  noisy  part  a  lyre. 

(Fragments  of  nine  lines,  then  a  gap  of  one  or  tno) 

CvLLEXE.  And  it's  all  he  has  to  cure  and  comfort 
him  when  he  is  unhappy.  He  enjoys  being  crazy, 
singing  in  harmony  \\ith  it  ;  it  simply  transports  him 
to  ring  changes  on  the  lyre.  So  that  is  how  Baby 
invented  a  voice  for  a  dead  animal. 

Chorus.  Loud  is  the  voice  that  goes  forth  over  the 
land ;  clear  are  the  fantasies  that  the  strings  make 
to  flit  around  us  everywhere.  But  here's  the  point 
I  am  slowly  coming  to — you  may  be  sure,  good  lady, 
that  whoever  may  be  the  god  who  invented  this,  the 
thief  is  none  other  than  he."  Now  don't  be  angry 
with  me  for  saying  this  ;  don't  take  it  too  hard. 

Cyllene.  What  delusion  possesses  you  now  ? 
What  is  this  charge  of  theft  ? 

Chorus.  I  swear  I  don't  like  to  distress  you,  lady, 
but 

Cyllene.  Are  you  calling  the  son  of  Zeus  a  thief  ? 

Chorus.  Yes.  How  gladly  I  would  take  him  red- 
handed  ! 

(Fragments  of  seven  lines  and  a  gap  of  perhaps  two) 

Cyllene.  At  last  I  understand,  you  scoundrels  are 
simply  grinning  at  me  for  an  idiot.  You're  full  of 
rotten  tricks,  all  for  the  sake  of  foolery.     For  the 

*  In  the  previous  lacuna,  Cyllene  must  have  explained  that 
Hermes  made  his  lyre  by  stretching  ox-hide  across  the  shelL 

265  Pearson.  269  Hunt,  Beazley.  271,  272  Mekler. 
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ei  σοι  φζρβι  χάρ]μ    η  τι  Kephaiveiv  δο/cet? 
όπως  deXeis  κά]χαζ€  καΐ  τίρπου  φρίνα•  275 

τον  τταΓδα  δ'  ο]ντα  τον  Διό?  σαφβΐ  λόγωι 
μη  βλάπτ€  κιν]ών  iv  ν4ωι  veov  λόγον. 
ούτος  γαρ  οϋτε]  ττρος  ττατρος  κλέπτης  €φυ 
οΰτ*  εγγενής  μ]ητρωσιν  η  κλοπή  κρατεί. 
συ  δ'  άλλοσ*,  εΐ  τ]ι?  εστί,  τον  κλεπτην  σκόπει,  280 

αλκαρπον  τοΰΒε  δ'  ου  πεινηι  ^όμος. 

ανρ\ει  γένος,  προσάπτε  την  πονηριαν 
προς  OVTLV*  ηκεί•  τώώε  δ'  ονχ  οντω  πρέπει. 
αλλ'  αΐεν  ει  συ  παις'  νέος  γαρ  ών  άνηρ 
πώγωνι  θάλλων  ώς  τράγος  κνηκωι  χλιδάι?.  285 
παυου  το  λεΐον  φαλακρον  η8ονηι  πιτνάς. 
ουκ  εκ  θεών  τα  μώρα  και  γελοία  χρη 
χανόντα  κλαίειν  υστερώ;     ώς  εγώ  λέγω. 
[χο.]  στρέφου  λυγίζου  τε  μνθοις,  οποί- 
αν θέλεις  βάξιν  εΰρισκ    από-  290 
φηκτον  ου  γάρ  με  ταύτα  πείσεις 
όπως  το  χρημ    ούτος  είργασμενος 
ρινοκόλλητον  άλλων  εκλεφεν  βοών 
που  Βοράς  η  *πό  τών  Αοζίου. 
μη  με  τά[σδ'  ε]ξ  όδοΰ  βίβαζε.                           295 

(About  six  lines  missing) 

[χο.  εΐ\  τοι  πονηΐ^ρά  Spdi,  πονηρός  ών  κυρεΐ. 

[κτ.]  κακώς  άκον[ειν  ου  πρέπει  Διό?  γόνωι. 

[χο.]  €1  δ'  €στ'  άλη[θη,  χρη  με  και  λέγειν  τάδε. 

[κτ.  ο]ύ  μη  τάδ'  [βιτττ^ι? 

(Α  gap,  then  fragments  of  eight  lines) 

[kt.]  πο[ΰ]  και  βόας  νεμουσι  τ[  300 

[χο.]  πλείους  δε  γ*  η8η  νυν  [ 
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future,  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure  or  hope  of  profit, 
laugh  at  me  to  your  heart's  content,  enjoy  yourselves 
at  your  ease  so  far  as  I'm  concerned.  Only  don't 
slander  a  child  who  can  prove  that  his  father  is  Zeus. 
Stop  Inventing  new  crimes  against  ne>v-born  babies. 
He  was  not  born  a  thief  on  the  father's  side  and  there 
are  no  light-fingered  gentry  in  his  mother's  family. 
You  try  and  find  your  thief  elsewhere  ...  a  poor 
harvest ;  there  is  no  hunger  in  his  home.  Remember 
his  parentage  ;  fix  the  crime  where  it  belongs,  not 
upon  him — it's  not  proper.  You  always  did  behave 
like  a  baby.  You're  a  full-grown  man  with  a  beard, 
but  you  are  as  saucy  as  a  goat  among  the  thistles. 
It's  time  that  bald  skull  stopped  fluttering  with 
ecstasy.  The  gods  do  make  folk  sorry  for  silly 
jokes  and  chatter  :  such  is  my  opinion. 

Chorus.  Wriggle,  twist,  the  tales  you  tell !  Invent 
what  smart  remark  you  will !  One  thing  you  will 
not  persuade  me  :  that  he  who  made  this  thing  by 
sticking  hides  together,  stole  them  from  any  other 
cattle  than  Apollo's.  Don't  try  to  shift  me  from 
this  path,  .  .  . 

{About  six  lines  missing) 

Chorus.  He  is  a  villain,  if  he  acts  like  one. 
Cyllene,  a  son  of  Zeus  may  not  be  slandered  ! 
Chorus.  But  if  it's  true,  how  can  I  help  saying  so  ? 
Cyllexe.  You  must  not  .  .  .  ! 

{A  gap,  then  fragments  of  eight  lines) 

Cyllene.  Where  do  they  graze  their  cattle  .  .  .  ? 
Chorus.  More  now  already  .  .  . 


278-280  Pearson. 
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[kt.]  τις,  ώ  πόνηρ*,  €χ€ΐ;    τι  πλ[ 

[χο.]  ό  τταΐς  ος  evSov  earlv  €γκ€κληιμ€νοζ, 

[κτ.]  τον  τταΓδα  ττανσαι  τον  Διό?  [κακώς  λέγων. 

[χο.]  τταυοι/χ'  αν,  cl  τάς  βονς  τις  ^Ιζάγοι,  λόγον.    305 

[κτ.]  η^η  /Lie  ττνίγας  καΐ  σν  χο.\1  βόες  addev. 

305  This  was  v.  400  of  the  complete  play  (stichometrical  δ 
in  margin,  col.  xv.,  v.  20,  ed.  pr.).     Suppl.  Pearson. 
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CvLLENE.  Villain  !     Who  has  them  ?  .  .  . 

Chorus.  The  infant  who  is  shut  up  in  there. 

Cyllene.  Stop  slandering  the  son  of  Zeus  ! 

Chorus.  I'll  stop,  if  someone  will  bring  out  those 
cattle  ! 

CvLLENE.  You  and  your  cattle  will  be  the  death 
of  me. 
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8       [3  A.D.]       ΑΛΚΜΕΩΝ   ΔΙΑ   ΚΟΡΙΝΘΟΥ 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xiii.  1919,  no.  1611,  fr.  1, 
col.  iv.  90-93,  p.  134.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  240  ;  Deubner, 
S.-B.  Heidelb.  Akad.  1919,  Abh.  17,  p.  5. 

Quotation  in  an  essay  in  literary  criticism  :  introduced  by 
the  phrase  hwarai  hk  to  αυτό  {D.  L.  P."  .•    δια  τούτου  Π)  καΧ  το 

καγώ  μ€ν  άτ€κνο5  €γ€νόμην  κείνης  άττο' 
* Κλκμέωνι  δ'  €Τ€Κ€  8ί8υμα  τίκνα  παρθένος. 

'  Deubner  keeps  δκΐ  τούτου,  supplying  {άπολυθψαι). 


[1  B.C.]  ΑΛΕΗΑΝΔΡΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Cronert,  Nachrichten  der  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
scha/ten  zu  Gottingen,  1922,  p.  1.  Revised  text  in  *Snell, 
Hermes,  Einzelschriften,  v.  1937,  pp.  1  sqq.  See  Lefke,  de 
Euripidis  Alexandra,  Diss.  Miinst.  1936  ;  Luria,  Aegyptus, 
1924,  326  and  Hermes,  1929,  491  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  255  ; 
Wilamowitz,  Hermes,  1927,  288  ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  New 
Chapters,  iii.  137. 

This  play  was  produced  together  with  Palamedes  and 
Troades  at  Athens  in  415. 

The  nature  and  sequence  of  events  are  not  certainly  or 
fully  known. 


EURIPIDES 
ALCMEON  THROUGH  CORINTH 

[3  A.D.] 

■nap  Έύριπί&ηι  ev  'Αλκμ€ωνι,  τώι  δια  Κ[ο]ρίνθου  λΐγόμ€νον  νπο 
θ(οΰ.  The  story  is  given  in  Apollod.  Hi.  7.  7.  The  irapdevos 
is  Manto,  daughter  of  Teiresias  ;  the  two  children  (παΐδα? 
διίο  Apollod.,  i.e.  not — as  here — tuHns)  are  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone  ;  the  speaker  is  Apollo.     From  the  prologue. 

And  I  was  without  child  by  her  :  but  she  bore  to 
Alcmeon  twin  children,  yet  unwed. 


ALEXANDER  [1  b.c] 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  Snell's  painstaking 
reconstruction  (loc.  cit.).  Even  this  bare  outline  is  in  many 
points  hypothetical. 

(1)  Prologue  spoken  by  Cassandra. — She  tells  of  the  dream 
of  Hecuba,  who  imagined  that  she  gave  birth  to  a  torch  from 
which  there  issued  serpents.  Apollo's  oracle  declares  that 
Hecuba's  baby  must  die.  Priam  sent  the  baby  forth  to  be 
slain  ;  but  it  was  only  exposed,  and  later  found  and  reared 
by  shepherds.  Xow  games  were  instituted  in  honour  of  the 
baby  whom  Priam  and  Hecuba  mourned.  The  baby  was 
Alexander  {Paris). 
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(2)  Par odus,  followed  by  a  short  dialogue  between  Hecuba 
and  Cassandra.  Cassandra  withdraws;  Hecuba  and  the 
Chorus  mournfully  recall  the  child  whom  they  suppose  to 
liave  died  many  years  ago.  Cassandra  returns  and  foretells 
il.c  doom  of  Troy.  Hecuba  and  Cassandra  quarrel.  {Vv. 
1-2  belong  to  this  part.) 

(.3)  Stasimon. 

(4)  Episode. — Priam  is  informed  by  a  shepherd  that  a 
youth  named  Alexander  is  intending  to  compete  in  the  games 
which  are  about  to  take  place.  A  bull  has  been  sought  to  be 
the  prize,  and  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  one  which  was  a 
favourite  of  this  young  countryman  Alexander;  who  there- 
fore, though  a  slave,  is  determined  to  compete  and  to  win 
the  prize. 

(6)  Stasimon  (during  which  the  games  take  place). 

(6)  Episode. — A  messenger  reports  the  story  of  the  games, 
and  the  surprising  victory  of  Alexander  therein.  This 
report  was  probably  made  to  Hecuba.  There  followed  the 
entrance  of  Deiphobus  and  Hector,  her  sons,  both  vanquished 
by  Alexander.  Deiphobus  is  enraged  at  his  defeat ;  Hector 
takes  it  easily  and  endeavours  to  pacify  his  brother.  {Vv. 
3-12, 13-25  belong  to  this  part.) 

(7)  Stasimon. 

(8)  Episode. — A  debate  between  Deiphobus  and  Alexander, 
whom  the  former  accuses  of  unfair  competition  :  being  a 
slave,  he  was  not  entitled  to  compete,  let  alone  to  win  prizes. 

(a)  [xoPOS  και   μην    δ€]δο/3κα    τταΓδα    K[aaavSpav 
addev 
ηκουσα^ν  άδυτων  J)[8e  Φοιβειων  παρος. 

(δ)  [xopos]  τύχηί  δ[ίδω]/Λΐ  ττά\ντα 

[άγγελοι]  κρ£ίσσω{ν)  ττίφνκώς  [e<j>epe  τάπινίκια 

4  D.  L.  Ρ. 
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Priam  referees  their  argument,  and  decides  in  favour  of 
Alexander. 

(9)  Stasimon. 

(10)  Episode. — Hecuba  and  Deiphobus  determine  to 
murder  Alexander,     {Vv.  26-38  belong  to  this  part!) 

(11)  Stasimon. 

(12)  Exodus. — Hecuba  and  Deiphobus  attempt  to  kill 
Alexander :  but  at  the  last  minute  it  is  revealed  that  he  is 
son  and  brother  of  his  would-be  murderers.  How  this  reeogni- 
tion  was  effected  is  unknown.  Perhaps  (as  Snell  suggests) 
Alexander  cried  out  at  the  point  of  death. 

οΐμοι  θανονμαι  δια  το  χίτησιμον  φρενών, 
5  τοΐσιν  άλλοκ  γίγνΐτοΛ  σωτηρία.' 

Thereupon  Hecuba  inquires  his  meaning,  and  he  reveals  that 
he  is  not  after  all  a  slave  ;  he  knows  that  he  is  the  son  of 
noble  parents,  but  has  promised  his  shepherd-guardian  to 
keep  his  knowledge  secret :  otherwise  the  latter  may  incur 
penalties  for  saving  a  child  whom  he  had  been  commanded  to 
slay.  He  possesses  tokens  to  prove  his  story.  These  are 
brought  forward,  and  Hecuba  recognizes  them  as  belonging  to 
the  baby  whom  many  years  before  she  had  been  forced  to 
expose — her  Alexander. 

In  the  end,  it  is  likely  enough  that  a  divinity  {Aphrodite) 
appeared  and  forecast  the  future,  thus  making  a  transition 
to  Palamedes,  the  second  play  of  the  trilogy  {if  indeed  it  was 
a  trilogy). 

(a)  Chorus.  Lo  !  I  behold  your  child  Cassandra 
coming  hither  before  the  shrine  of  Phoebus. 

(6)  Chorus.  All  things  I  yield  to  fortune  .  .  . 
Messenger.  He  was  the  champion ;  he  carried  off 
the  prize. 

•  Fr.  58  Nauck. 
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[xo.]  rj  καί  στ€φουσιν  αύτό[ν  οντά  hvayevrj;      δ 
[αγ.]  καί  φασιν  elvat  γ*  άζιον  [ 
[χο.]  6  δ'  ώδβ  μορφήι  8ίαφ€ρ[ων  ϊσον  adevei; 
[αγ.]  άπανθ\  οσ'  avhpa  χρη  [τον  €ύγ€νη,  xeAet. 

(Fragments  of  two  lines) 

[xo.]  dyctjva  ττοϋ  κ[ρίνουσι; 

[a Γ.]  ΪΙρίαμος  τίθησιν  [  10 

[xo.]  ei?  TovBe  νίκητ[ηρι*  -^Xde  δη  rtVa; 

[αγ.]  iepos  τ'  [eA]at.8[o?  ^αλλό? 

(c)  [xoPOS  αλλ'  βίσορώ  γαρ]  "Εκτορ*  e^  ά}/ωΐΊω[ν 

■ηκοντα  μ6]χΘων  συγγονόν  re,  τταΓδβ  σω* 

ττάρασι  δ',]  eis"  ^'  άμιλλαν  ηκονσιν  λόγων.  15 

[ΔΗΙΦ0Β02  CTTTytvea'  ου]δ€ν'  οστι?  eVrt  Βυσχ^ρης 

άλούς  δε  τοΓ]?  κακοΐσι  μαλθάσσει  φρβνας. 

[εκτλρ  μάταιος  6σ]τι,ς  μίκρ'  €χων  €γκληματα 

heivov  νο]μίζ€ΐ  καΐ  συν€στηκ€ν  φόβω[ι\. 
[δη,  πώς  γό.ρ,  κα]σίγνηθ^  "Κκτορ,  ουκ  άλγεΐς 

φρ€να[ς]  ^^ 

Βονλου     παρ*]     avSpos     ^θλ'     άπ^στΐρη- 
μ€ν[ος]  ; 
[εκ.   λίαν  άθυ]μ€.ΐς,  Αηίφοββ•  τι  γάρ  μζ  Set 
μισεΐν  νιν;  ου  τοι]  καιρός  ώ8ίν€ΐν  φρ[€]- 
νας. 
[δη.  άργοΰντι  θυμω]ι  ραιΒίως  φέρεις  τάδε, 

ησσων  δε  Βούλου  Φρ]υξΙν  €μφαν-ης  €σηι.  25 

5  Schadewaldt.  7  D.    L.    Ρ.    {^αφέρων    CrOnert). 

8  D.  L.  Ρ.  (after  Luria).  11  D.  L.  P.  12  Snell 

(floAAds  Schadewaldt).  15  D.  L.  P.  16  Munscher. 
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Chorus.  And  do  they  crowTi  him,  albeit  ignobly 
bom  ? 

Messenger.  Yes  ;  and  they  call  him  worthy  .  .  . 

Chorus.  So  handsome,  yet  so  strong  ? 

Messenger.  All  that  the  nobleman  must  do,  he 
does. 

(Fragments  of  ttvo  lines) 

Chorus.  Where  do  they  decide  the  contest  .  .  .  ? 
Messenger.  Priam  appoints  .  .  . 
Chorus.  What  were  the  prizes  that  came  to  him  } 
Messenger.  A  holy  branch  of  olive,  and  .  ,  . 

(c)  Chorus.  I  can  see  Hector  and  his  brother,  your 
sons,  arriving,  fresh  from  the  labour  of  the  games. 
Here  they  come  ! — they  start  a  quarrel  ! 

Deiphobus.  Shame  on  all  men  who  are  first  indig- 
nant, then— captives  of  misfortune — abate  their 
temper  ! 

Hector.  Only  a  fool  is  led  by  petty  grievances  to 
think  it  disaster,  and  join  battle  through  fear.* 

Deiphobus.  Hector,  my  brother  !  Robbed  of  the 
prize  by  a  slave — are  you  not  heart-broken  ?  How 
can  it  be  ? 

Hector.  You  are  too  despondent,  Deiphobus. 
WTiy  should  I  hate  him  ?  there  is  no  cause  for  broken 
hearts. 

Deiphobus.  An  idle  spirit  persuades  you  to  bear  it 
hghtly.  All  Troy  Λvill  see  that  a  bondman  has  beaten 
you  ! 

'  Doubtful  translation  of  an  obscure  phrase :  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  done  without  altering  the  text. 

18  D.  L.  P.  23  Snell  {ovroi  D.  L.  P.).  24  D.  L.  P. 

25  Lef  ke. 
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(d)  [ekabh]  καΐ  τους  Χάθραι  λΐίγοντας  ώς  iXevOepa 
δούλης  γυναικός  [παις  €νίκησ€ν  τέκνα, 
μη  νυν  er    elalv  τ[ 
άλλ[ά  ο\ύκ,  Ιώ  μοι,  δ[υνατά  ταΰθ*   ημΐν 

φζρζΐν, 
κ€Ϊνον  μ€ν  ονθ^  ος  €στι  θαύμαζαν  Φρύγας,  30 
ΙΙρίάμου     δε      νίκ[ηί     μη]      γξραίρζσθαι 
δόμους. 
[δηιφοβο2]  πώς    οΰν    {μ)€[ταβα]λ€Ϊ    ταΰτά     γ* 

ωστ'  €χ€ίν  καλώς; 
[εκ.]  ο[ύ  SrjXov  ώς  σφζ  τή]ώ€  χ€ΐρΙ  δει  daveiv; 
[δη.]  ου    μην    άτρωτος    y'    elaiv    et?    "Αιδου 

δόμους. 
[εκ.]  Ίτον  νΰ\ν  α\ν  €Ϊη  καλλίνικ*  €χων  στεφη ;    35 
[δη.]  παν  άστυ  πληροί  Ύρωίκόν  γαυρουμ€νος. 

[εκ ]    BeOp* ,  €ΐς  βόλον  γαρ  αν 

ΤΓβ'σοι. 

[δη €]18ηις  y'  δτ[ί  κρ]ατ€Ϊ  τών 

σών  τέκνων 

Supplements  by  D.  L.  P.  except  26  Xeyovrai,  29  άλλα  ουκ 
(and  δυνατά)  Snell ;  34  elaiv  Lefke  {ΐστίν  Π) ;  35  Wilamowitz. 

28  e.ff.  elalv  T[pcDei,  oi  τιμώσί  viv;  31   Π  has  viKw\,igiC 

according  to  Cronert ;    Wilamowitz  conjectured  νικώνθ'  ώ;. 


10       [3  B.C.]  ΑΝΤΙΟΠΗ 

Ed.  pr.  Mahaffy,  The  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri,  i.  1891,  no.  1, 
p.  [1],  Plates  I  and  II.  See  especially  *Schaal,  de  Euripidis 
Antiopa,  diss.  Berlin,  1914  (revised  text)  ;  Taccone,  Biv  di 
Fil.  1905,  32  and  225  ;  Wecklein,  Philol.  1923,  51  ;  von 
Arnim,  Suppl.  Eur.  1913,  18 ;    Pickard-Cambridge,  New 
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(d)  Hecuba.  .  .  .  and  secret  gossip,  how  the  son  of 
a  slave  girl  overcame  the  children  of  free  men  .  .  . 
Ah  no,  we  cannot  endure  it, — that  he,  being  what  he 
is,  should  be  the  wonder  of  all  Troy,  while  the  house 
of  Priam  is  robbed  of  the  victor's  honour  ! 

Deiphobus.  Well,  how  shall  we  change  things  for 
the  better  ? 

Hecuba.  Is  it  not  clear  ? — this  hand  must  slay 
him  ! 

Deiphobus.  Deep-wounded  shall  he  go  to  his 
grave  ! 

Hecuba.  Where  would  he  be  now,  the  victor  and 
his  noble  cro^Λ•ns  ? 

Deiphobus.  All  over  the  city  of  Troy,  boasting 
success. 

Hecuba.  (If  only  he  would  come)  hither — so  might 
he  fall  into  the  snare. 

Deiphobus.  .  .  .  know  that  he  is  master  of  your 
sons  .  .  . 

which  is  consistent  with  the  traces  according  to  Snell :  if  so, 
Π  was  certainly  corrupt.  32  ττω?  ουν  e[-][-]«  Cronert, 

TTws  ouv  o[KfX]^ei  Snell :  I  add  (μ)  as  omitted  by  haplography 
after  ow,  and  conjecture  faufe  de  mieux  (μ)€[τα^α]λ€ί. 
37   ei  -ηωζ  μόλοι]  et  simil.  are  too  long.  38  μτρτώηστ' 

iVJtSTjts  Sneli. 


ANTIOPE  [3  B.C.] 

Chapters,  iii.  105  ;    Roberts,  C.  Qu.  1935,  134  (revision  of 
parts  of  text) ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  70. 

The  action  of  this  play,  which  was  produced  in  or  about 
408  B.C.,  was  probably  as  follows :  (1)  Prologue :  a  shepherd 
explains  how  he  discovered  and  reared  the  exposed  twins 
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Zethus  and  Amphion,  who  are  now  grown  to  manhood.  He 
knows  that  Antiope  is  their  mother,  but  does  not  know  that 
Zeus  is  their  father.  The  sons  know  nothing  of  either  parent. 
Antiope  is  to-day  a  slave  and  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  King 
Lycus  and  Queen  Dirce. 

(2)  Parodus  :  a  chorus  of  old  men,  Attic  shepherds,  comes 
to  hear  Amphion  play  the  lyre.  Conversation  between  these 
two  about  the  invention  of  the  lyre  and  about  music. 

(3)  Episode  :  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Zethus 
and  Amphion  ;  the  latter  defending  the  contemplative  life  of 
the  artist  and  philosopher,  the  former  representing  the  soldier 
and  statesman.  The  centre  of  the  discussion  is,  "  which  life 
is  of  greater  service  to  the  state  ?  "  Euripides  is  indirectly 
explaining  and  defending  his  own  manner  and  ideal  of  life. 

(4)  Episode  :  (probably)  conversation  between  Antiope — 
who  has  been  mira/:ulously  released  from  prison — and  her 
sons.    Neither  party  is  aware  of  the  relationship.    Antiope 

[αμφίων ro\vah€.  μτβ*  δπως  φ^υζουμ^θα. 

αλλ'  €L7Tep  'ημ]α,ς  [Zei;]?  eyevin]aev  πατήρ, 
σώσ]€ί  μβθ^  ημών  τ'  εχθρόν  dvSpa  reiaerat. 
ΐ]κται  δε  πάντως  ίΐς  ToaovSe  συμφοράς 
ώ]στ    ουδ    αν  €κφνγοιμ€ν  el  βονλοίμΐθα         5 
Α[]ρκης  νίώρζς  αΓ/χα  μη  dovvaL  Βίκην. 
μενου]σι  δ'  ημΐν  εΙς  τοδ'  άρχεται  τύχη 
ώς  η]   θαν€Ϊν  δει  τώιδ'  iv  ημέρας  φάεί, 
η  tol]  τρόπαια  πολεμίων  στησαι  χερί. 
καΐ  σοΙ  μ]εν  οντω,  μητερ,  έζαυΒώ  τάΒε,        10 
σοΙ  δ'  δς  τ]ό  λαμπρόν  αιθέρος  ναίει,ς  πεΒον 
λέγω  τ]οσοΰτον,  μη  γαμεΐν  μεν  ηΒεως 
σπείραντ^α  δ'   είναι  σοΐς  τέκνοις  [άνω]φελη• 
ου  γαρ  κ]αλόν  τόδ',  άλλα  σνμμαχεΐν  φίλοις. 
πιθοΰ]  προς  άγραν  τ'  ευτυχή  θείης  \β,οΧ\ε'ίν  15 
δπως  ε]λωμεν  άνΒρα  Βυσσεβεστατον. 
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tells  all  her  story  and  laments  her  servitude  and  present 
danger. 

(5)  Hereafter  must  have  been  described  the  recognition  of 
her  sons  by  Antiope  and  of  their  mother  by  Zethus  and 
Amphion.  It  is  not  known  how  the  recognition  was  effected. 
Later  enters  Dirce  with  a  chorus  of  Bacchanals  :  she  takes 
Antiope  and  the  twins  away  for  punishment. 

(6)  A  messenger  narrates  the  rescue  of  Antiope  and  death 
of  Dirce  at  the  hands  of  Zethus  and  Amphion. 

(7)  Exodus  :  represented  by  our  fragments.  Zethus 
and  Amphion,  having  just  killed  Dirce,  plot  to  destroy  King 
Lycus  also.  Lycus  enters,  eager  to  capture  Antiope  and  her 
confederates.  Led  by  the  shepherd,  he  enters  their  retreat. 
His  death  is  prevented  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  Hermes,  who 
appears  ex  machina  and  commands  Lycus  to  yield  the 
dominion  of  Thebes  to  the  sons  of  Antiope. 

Amphion.  .  .  .  these  men,  nor  how  we  shall 
escape.  If  Zeus  was  indeed  our  own  father,  he  will 
rescue  us  and  at  our  side  chastise  the  man  we  hate. 
We  have  come  anyway  to  such  a  pass  that  we  could 
not,  even  if  we  would,  escape  the  penalty  for  the 
blood  of  Dirce  newly  shed.  If  we  wait  here,  our 
fortunes  come  to  this  :  either  the  light  of  this  very 
day  shall  see  us  die,  or  our  own  hands  shall  set  a 
trophy  up  above  our  enemies.  So  much  I  say,  mv 
mother,  to  you.  And  this  I  say  to  you,  who  dwell 
on  the  bright  plain  of  heaven  :  do  not  go  marrying 
for  your  pleasure  and  then  prove  useless  to  the 
children  you  create.  Not  that,  but  fighting  beside 
your  friends,  is  the  way  of  honour.  Hear  us,  and 
grant  us  to  come  with  good  fortune  upon  our  prey, 
that  we  may  catch  this  impious  man. 

1  τ6)fiσl•€  Roberts.  2  αλλ*  von  Arnim,  flnep  Wilamo- 

witz.  5  ώστ*  von  Arnim.  9  Von  Arnim. 
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[XOPOS  οδ'  αυτό]?,  et  χρη  δο^άσαι  τυραννικώι 

\σ]κ\τι\ττΎρωί,  \ύκος  πάρεση-  σιγώμ€ν  φίλοι. 

[λτΚ02]   ττοΰστ    ^Αντιόπη  [  ]αι   ττίτραν 

8ρασμοΐς  in[  20 

TLves  δε  χοί  συνΒρώντ€ς  εκ  ποίας  χθο[νός; 
σημηνατ\  €Ϊπαθ\  ώ[ς  €]ν[€στ'  αύ]τούς  eAe[tj/]. 
Setvov  νομίζων,  αύτος  ουκ  άτιμάσας 
ηλθ^ον 

{Here  follow  small  traces  of  three  lines,  then  a  gap 
of  thirty  lines) 

[Β0ΤΚ0Λ02   .   .   .   .  σ€     κόμισσας     τβομαι     κα[κ\ών 

€κας.  25 

[λτ.]  ουκ  άσφαλςς  τόδ'  εΐπας,  άνθρωπε,  στεγος. 
[βο.]  Spdv  Βεΐ  τί•  κείνους  δ'  οιδ'  εγώ  τεθνηκό[τας. 
[λτ.]  καλώς  άρ\  εΧπερ  οΐσθα,  ταζώμεσθα  νΰν. 
[βο.    τάξιν  TtV]  άλλτ^ι^  η  8όμων  στείχειν  [ε]σω 

ες  T'qvh']  Γν'  ημείς  και  πριν  οΙκοϋμ[εν  πετραν;  30 
[λτ.  άφρων    γ*    αν    εΐην,]    τους    ξένους    εών    /α' 

[ελεΐν. 
[βο.     άτάρ  λιπεΐν  χρη]  8ορυφόρου[ς]  εξω  θύρας, 
[λτ.     καλώ?  ελεξας•  ττά]^^'  ΐν'  αί[ρω]σιν  φό[βον. 
[βο.     τα  δ'  εν^ον  ημ]εΐς  και  συ  θήσομεν  καλώς. 
[λτ.    πόσοι  δε  και  το  πλ^ηθος  είσιν  οι  ζενοι;  35 

[βο ]  δ'  ουκ  εχουσιν  εν  χεροΐν. 

[λτ.     αλλ'  άγετε  Βη,]  φρουρείτε  περίβολον  πέτρας 
πάντηι  βλεπο]ντες'  καν  τι?  εκπίπτηι  8όμων 

21   και  Π,  corr.  D.   L.   Ρ.  22  Roberts.  25 

Roberts,    D.   L,  P.  30  is  τψ8'   and   πίτραν  D.  L.  P. 

31-33  D.  L.  P.  {θνρας  32  read  by  Roberts).  34-35  Von 
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Chorus.  The  king  himself,  if  we  may  guess  from 
his  royal  sceptre  ! — Lycus  is  here  !     Silence,  friends. 

Lycus.  Where  is  Antiope  ?  She  has  escaped  me, 
...  (to  this  ?)  rock  ;  .  .  .  And  who  are  her  accom- 
plices ?  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Tell  me,  point 
them  out — I  have  a  chance  to  catch  them  !  In 
indignation,  I  thought  it  not  beneath  me  to  come 
in  person  .  .  . 

{Here  follow  small  traces  of  three  lines,  then  a  gap 
of  thirty  lines) 

Cowman.  I'm  glad  I  have  brought  you  well  away 
from  danger. 

Lycus.  There  is  peril  in  the  shelter,  fellow,  if  you 
speak  truly  ! 

Cowman.  It  is  high  time  to  act.  They,  I  know, 
are  dead. 

Lycus.  Since  you  are  certain,  let  us  make  good 
arrangement  .  .  . 

Cowman.  Arrangement?  What  other  than  advance 
into  the  house,  this  rock  which  long  has  been  my 
home  } 

Lycus.  I  should  be  mad  to  let  the  strangers  catch 
me  ! 

CoAVMAN.  Still,  you  must  leave  your  bodyguard 
outside  the  door. 

Lycus.  Well  said  ! — to  remove  all  cause  of  fear  .  .  . 

Cowman.  Indoors,  you  and  I  will  arrange  everything. 

Lycus.  How  many  of  these  strangers  are  there  ? 

Cowman.  (Only  a  few  ;)  and  they  carry  no  (spears). 

Lycus.  Away  then,  guard  the  circle  of  the  cavern, 
watch  every  side.     Seize  all  who  are  driven  from  the 

Arnim.  36  πανροί  ye•  λόγχας]  Roberts  (much  too  long 

for  the  space).        38  Von  Arnim. 
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λάζυσθ^•  €γώ]  δε  τταΓδα  Νυκτεω?  ε^ηι 
θ€λω  φον€ΰ]σαι  χ^ιρί'  καΐ  τάχ    eXaerai  40 

θΐούς  το  ττρίν  φιλον]ντας ,  ώς  μάτην  λόγωι 
€κόμττασ' ,  οντάς  συ]μμάχονς  άνωφίλζΐς. 
[χο.   οδ'  άρκυων  άί8ρ]ις,  αν  θ^ός  θάΧηί, 

7Γληγ€ΐς  ττβσεΓται]  τηνδ'  am  στέγην  τάχα. 
.   .   .  μακα]ρίων  σθένος  βρόχασι  καταδβΓ        45 
τον  aSiKov]•  βροτών  δ'  αΰ  τε;;^ναι$' 
[τ]ί[ς  €φυγ€ν  Oejov; 
[λτ.]  ίώ  μοί  μου. 
XO.J  ea  ea- 

\_κ]αΙ  Β[ύ]  ττρος  €ργω\ι  των  νεανίων  χέρ^ς. 
[λτ.  ω]  τϊρόσ7τ\οΧοι  ^ραμο\ντζς  ουκ  άρηζ€Τ€;         50 
[χο.]       άλαλ(ίζ€τ[αι  arejya• 

βοαί  [ ]  μέλος. 

[λτ.     ώ]  yata  Κ.ά8[μου  κ]αΙ  πόλ[ίσ]μ*  ^Ασωττίκόν. 
[χο.]       κλν€ΐς,  6ραί[ς^; 

7τ[αρα]καΧ€Ϊ  πόΧιν  φοβερός'  αίματος 
δικ[α  τοι  δΓΙκα  χρόνιος  άλλ'  δμως 
ελαβεν  όταν  ?[δ]•)7ΐ  [''"]ιν'  άσεβη  βροτών.  55 
[λτ.]  ot/xot  θανοΰμαι  ττρός  δυοΓν  άσνμμαχος. 
[am.]  την  δ'  ev  νεκροΐσιν  ου  στενεις  8άμαρτα  σην; 
[λτ.]  η  yap  τεθνηκεν;     καινόν  αυ  λέγεις  κακόν. 
[am.]  όλκοΓ?  ye  ταυρείοισι  Βιαφορουμενη . 
[λτ.]  ττρό?    του;     προς    υμών;    τοΰτο    γαρ    θέλω 

μαθεΐν.  60 

[am.]  εκμανθάνοις  αν  ώς  ολωλ'  ημών  ϋττο. 
[λτ.]  αλ]λ'  η  τι[νων  ττ]εφύκαθ^  ών  ουκ  οιδ'  εγώ; 

39  λόζυσ&ε  D.  L.  Ρ.  :  Νυκτεφ:  Roberts.  41   D.  L.  Ρ. 

42  Murray.  45  φονίοις  μακα]ρίων  Wilamowitz,  Schaal. 

52  [θανάσιμον]  Wilamowitz :   all  but  the  μ  seems  to  fit  the 
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house.  As  for  the  child  of  Nycteus,  my  own  hand 
shall  slay  her.  She  shall  soon  find  that  the  gods  who 
used  to  love  her, — as  she  idly  boasted — are  but  feeble 
comrades  in  arms  !     (Exeunt  Lt/cus  and  the  Conman.) 

Chorus.  Ignorant  of  the  toils,  if  it  be  God's  \n\\, 
this  king  shall  soon  fall  wounded  in  the  house.  .  .  . 
The  might  of  the  blest  gods  binds  do\vn  the  un- 
righteous man  in  the  meshes  of  a  snare  :  what  mortal 
ever  escaped  from  God  by  cunning  ? 

Lycus.  (Groans  mthin!) 

Chorus.  {A  cry  of  joyful  surprise.)  Those  youthful 
hands  are  turned  to  their  task  ! 

Lycus.  Come  quick,  my  servants,  rescue  me  ! 

Chorus.  The  roof  resounds,  it  cries  ...  a  sound 
of  sorrow ! 

Lycus.  Oh  land  of  Cadmus,  city  of  Asopus  ! 

Chorus.  Listen  to  him  !  look  at  him  !  He  calls  to 
the  city  in  his  hour  of  terror  !  Justice  for  murder 
done,  aye,  justice  long  delayed,  yet  sees  unrighteous 
men  and  catches  them  ! 

Lycus.  Unhappy  !  Death  is  at  hand  !  I  have  no 
comrade,  my  foes  are  twain  ! 

Amphiox.  (Also  7athin.)  Have  you  no  tears  for  your 
wife,  who  hes  among  dead  corpses  ? 

Lycus.  WTiat !  She  is  dead  ?  Another  grief  for 
me  to  hear  ! 

Amphion.  Yes.  Dragged  by  a  bull  and  torn  to 
pieces. 

Lycus.  Who  did  it  ? — I  Λvant  to  know — was  it  you  ? 

Amphion.  Be  assured,  she  perished  at  our  hand. 

Lycus.  Are  you  the  sons  of  parents  whom  I  know 
not  to  be  such  .'' 

traces.  53  opat[sD.  L.  P.  53-55  Suppl.  ex  fragm. 

223  Nauck.     fneaev  eAajSev  Π,  corr.  Wilamowitz. 
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[am.]  τ l  tout    epeuv[a]is•;  eV  ν€κροΐς  Trevaei  θανών. 

[epmhs  τταΰσαί  ι<€Χ]€νω  [φόν]ιον  €ξορμ[ωμ]€νους 

όρμήν,  ανα]^  Άμφΐον  [€]ντολάς  δε  σοΙ  65 

'Έιρμής     6     Μ]αια?     τ[ώι    τ€ 

μ^€νωί 
τώιδ'  €Κ  Δι]ό?  κηρυγίμ*  άφικόμη]ν  φέρων, 
καΐ  ττρ\ω\τα  μέν  σφ[ιν  μητρ6]ς  e^epu)  ττίρι, 
ώς  Zeu?  €μ€ίχθη  [.    .    .  ά]7ταρνηταί  τάδε 

{Here  follow  small  fragmenis  of  three  lines) 

αύτη  re  δειντ)?  [συμφοράς  άπη]λλάγη  70 

77-αΓδά?  τ€  τοιίσδ'  [€φηνρε]ν  οντάς  €Κ  Διο?. 
ών  χρή  σ'  άκου^ιν  [/cat]  χ^οι^ο?  μοναρχίαν 
ΐκόντα  Βοννα[ί  τοΓσδε  Κ]αδ]υ,εια?,  άναξ. 
όταν  δε  θάπτηις  αλοχον  ΐΐς  πυράν  τι,θζΐς 
σαρκών  άθροίσας  της  ταλαίπωρου  φυσιν        75 
οστά  Ίτυρώσας  "Αρεος  εΙς  κρηνην  βαλζΐν, 
ώς  αν  το  Αίρκης  ονομ^  Ιττώνυμον  λάβηι 
κρήνης  [απο]ρρους,  δς  Βίεισιν  άστεως 
ττεδι'α  τ[ά  Θη]βης  ύ'δασιν  εξαρΒών  aet. 
νμ€Ϊς  δ'   [€π€]ιδάΓ  δσως  ψ  KάδjUoυ  ττόλις      80 
■χωρείτε,  [τταΓδε]?,  άστυ  δ'  ^Ισμηνον  τταρα 
επτάσ[τομ]ον  πιίλαισιν  εξαρτνετε. 

συ     μεν    "fl ]ντο     ττνεΰμα     πολεμίων 

λαβών\, 
Ζηθωι  [τάδ'  εΐ]πον•  8ευτερον  δ'  Άμφίονα 
λνραν  ά\νωγ\α  δια  χερών  ώπλισμενον  85 

μέλπειν  θεού[ς  ώι]δαΓσιν•  εφονται  δε  σοι 
πετραι  τ    [ε]ρυμναΙ  μουσικηι  κηλονμεναί 
ΒενΒρη  τε  μητρός  εκλίπόνθ^  εδώλια, 
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Amphion.  Why  ask  the  question  ?  Die,  and  find 
out  among  the  dead  ! 

Hermes.  Stop,  I  command  you  !  Stop,  King 
Amphion,  your  murderous  attack  !  Hermes,  the  son 
of  Maea,  speaks  :  I  come  with  orders  for  you  and  a 
summons  from  Zeus  for  (your  victim)  here. 

ΝοΛν  first,  I  will  tell  them  their  mother's  history, 
how  Zeus  embraced  her  ,   .   . 

(Here  follow  small  fragments  of  three  lines) 

and  herself  was  freed  from  distress,  and  discovered 
these  her  sons,  whom  she  bore  to  Zeus.  You  shall 
obey  them,  king,  and  freely  give  to  them  the 
throne  of  Cadmus 's  country.  And  when  you  do  your 
wife's  obsequies  and  set  her  on  the  pyre, — when 
you  have  gathered  in  one  place  the  limbs  of  your 
unhappy  queen — burn  her  bones  and  throw  them 
into  the  spring  of  Ares ;  so  shall  its  outfloAV,  that 
goes  through  the  city  and  ever  Λvaters  the  plain 
of  Thebe,  receive  from  her  the  name  of  Dirce. 
And  you,  >vhen  the  city  of  Cadmus  is  purified,  go, 
sons,  and  establish  a  city  with  seven  gates  beside  the 
Ismenus.  Your  task  .  .  . — I  speak  to  Zethus  ;  next 
I  command  Amphion  arm  his  hand  vnth.  the  lyre, 
and  celebrate  the  gods  in  song  :  and  mighty  rocks 
shall  ίοΙΙοΛν  you,  spellbound  by  your  music,  and  trees 
shall  leave  their  abodes  in  Mother  Earth,  making 

66  τ[ώιδί    τ'    ΐκπ€•π\ηγμϊ\εν<Μ    Schaal.  67  τώιδ'    ίκ 

D.  L.  P.  68  Roberts.  69  [κονκ  α^παρνηστιι  Schaal : 

α}παρντμαί  Roberts.  72  [κοΐ]  )φον6$  Π  ace.  to  Roberts. 

73  Wilamowitz.  83  Obscure  and  perhaps  corrupt :  see 

Roberts,  loc.  cit.  84  Roberts.  85  Wilamowitz. 
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ωστ*  €νμ\μ]ρζΐαν  τ€κτόνων  θησζΐ  χ^ρί. 

€υς  τηνο€  τιμήν,  συν  ο    eyco  οωωμι  σοι, 
οΰπ€ρ  τόδ'  €υρημ    €σχ€ς,  'Αμφίων  άναζ. 
λβυκω  δε  πώλω  τώ  Διό?  κίκλημίνοι 
τίμας  μβγίστας  efer'  iv  Κάδ/χου  ττόλει. 
και  XeKTp"  6  μ€ν  Θτ^/^αια  A[7^i/f]eTat  γαμών, 
6  S    €κ  Φρυγών  κάλλιστον  €[υ]νατηριον 
την  Ταντάλου  τταΓδ'•  αλλ'  δσον  τάχιστα  χρη 
σπενδβιν  θβοΰ  πβμφαντος  οΐα  βούΧζται. 
[λτ.]  ω  ΤΓολλ'   αβλτττα  Zeu  τιθεις  καθ'  ημζραν, 
eSei^as  [els  φίοί\  τάσδ'  αβουλίας  €μάς 
€σσφρα\_.   .   .   .]  ^σκουντάς  ουκ  elvai  Διό?. 
πάρ€στ€  και  ζηθ'•  ηυρ€  μηνυτής  χρόνος 
φΐυΒίΐς  μ€ν  ημάς,  σφώιν  8e  μητ€ρ'  ζύτυχή. 
ιτε  νυν,  κρατϋν€τ    άντ'  €μοϋ  τησδε  χθονός 
λαβόντ€  Κάδμου  σκήπτρα'  την  γαρ  άζίαν 
σφώιν  ττροστίθησιν  Zeuj  eycu  re  συν  Διι. 
Έρμ[ηι    δ]€     [7τίσνν]ος    "Apeos    €ΐς    κρήνην 

[^3]αλώ 
γυναίκα  θάφας,  τησ[δ'  οττω?]  θανούσα  γης 
νασμοΐσι  τ€γγηι  ττεδια  Θτ^^δαια?  χθονός, 
Αίρκη  παρ'  άν8ρών  ύστερων  κΐκλημίνη, 
λύω  δε  ν^ίκη  και  τά  πριν  πεπραγμένα 

94  γάμων    edd.  99  els    φω5   Blass.  100  ^σσφρα 


11        [Parchment  2-3  a.d.]     ΚΡΗΤΕΣ 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  p.  73,  Plate  IV.  See  Schubart,  Pa/).  Graec.  Berol.  Text 
xxiii,  Plate  30a;  Roberts,  C.  Qu.  1935,  164;  Pickard- 
Cambridge,  New   Chapters,  iii.   129  ;    Hunt,  F.T.P. ;    von 
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light  labour  for  the  builder's  hand.  This  honour. 
King  Amphion,  you  owe  to  Zeus,  and  to  me  also,  the 
inventor  of  your  gift.  You  shall  both  be  called  the 
White  Steeds  of  Zeus,  and  enjoy  great  honours  in 
the  city  of  Cadmus.  For  marriage,  one  shall  ληη 
and  wed  a  Theban,  the  other  the  noblest  bride  of 
Phrygia,  daughter  of  Tantalus.  Now  make  all  speed, 
for  Zeus  has  sent  you  all  his  will. 

Lycus.  O  God,  through  whom  are  brought  to  pass 
so  many  things  unlooked-for,  day  by  day,  you  have 
discovered  to  the  light  my  foolish  plot.  ...  I  never 
thought  them  sons  of  Zeus  !  Live  here  among  us. 
Time  the  revealer  has  shown  that  we  are  false,  your 
mother  fortunate.  Go  now,  and  rule  this  land  in  my 
stead,  take  the  sceptre  of  Cadmus.  Zeus  grants  you 
the  dignity  and  I  grant  it  ^^^th  him.  Obedient  to 
Hermes,  I  λ^^ΙΙ  cast  the  ashes  of  my  wife  into  Ares' 
fountain,  when  I  have  done  her  obsequies,  that  from 
her  grave  she  may  flood  this  Theban  plain  with 
floΛving  Λvaters  and  be  called  "  Dirce  "  by  men  that 
come  after  us.  My  quarrels  I  dissolve,  and  my 
former  deeds  .  .  . 

[....]  Π,  ut  vid,  eis  φως,  yevos  Βοκοΰντας:  (S  φράτορας, 
8οκονντας    edd.     Perhaps   €σσφραγίσα[ς]  (Roberts).  106 

Έρμη[.  .  .]σ  .  [.  .]τρ(τ  Apfos  Roberts  :  'Ερμψ  [he  πΐΐσθίΐς  'Ap]eos 
Schaal. 


CRETANS      [Parchment  2-3  a.d.] 

Arnim,  Suppl.  Eur.  22  ;    Croiset,  Rev.  Et.   Or.  28,   1915, 

217. 

Ignored  by  anthologists,  lexicographers,  and  probably 
mythographers  too,  this  play  had  survived  hitherto  only  in  a 
single  quotation  and  a  handful  of  references.     From  Ar. 
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Ran.  849  Schol.  we  learn  that  its  plot  was  concerned  with  the 
passion  of  Pasiphae  for  a  bull,  and  the  birth  of  the  Minotaur 
(cf.  Joh.  Malal.  p.  86,  10  ;  p.  31,  6 ;  Libanius,  Decl.  vol. 

tit.  p.  375,  p.  64,  τον  Μίνω  δεινά  ττασχόντα  im  rfjs  σκηνής  και 
την  οΐκίαν  αύτοΰ  δίά  τον  τήί  ΐΐασίφάης  epwros  ev  αίσχννηι 
γΐγ(.νημένην).  From  Ar.  Ran.  1356  Schol.  we  hear  that  the 
play  included  a  monody  by  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus  :  this 
fact,  combined  with  the  evidence  of  Etruscan  urns  and  a 
sarcophagus  {references  ed.  pr.  p.  78  n.  1),  suggests  that  the 
plot  covered  the  punishment  of  Daedalus,  who  made  the 
wooden  cow-frame  in  which  Pasiphae  enclosed  herself  The 
solitary  quotation  (from  Porphyrius,  Nauck,  T.G.F./r.  472) 
consists  of  introductory  anapaests  recited  by  a  chorus  of 
Initiates  devoted  to  the  service  of  Idaean  Zeus. 

The  outline  of  the  story  as  it  was  known  to  later  mytho- 
graphers  (Apollod.  Hi.  8 — not  necessarily  following  Euri- 
pides' play)  was  this  : 

Minos  defended  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Crete  by  the 
argument  that  the  gods  had  given  it  to  him.  To  prove  this, 
he  asserted  that  the  gods  would  fulfil  whatever  he  might 
demand  of  them.  For  an  instance,  he  prayed  Poseidon  to 
send  up  a  bull  out  of  the  sea,  promising  that  he  would  then 
sacrifice  it.  Poseidon  heard  his  prayer  :  but  Minos  sent  the 
bull  to  Join  his  herd,  and  sacrificed  another  in  its  place  {or 
else  made  no  blood-offering  at  all,  see  ed.  pr.  p.  78).  Poseidon 
therefore  inflamed  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  ivith  passion  for 
the  bull :  with  which  she  was  united,  after  enclosing  herself 
in  a  wooden  frame  shaped  like  a  cow.  She  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur.  Minos  discovered  the  monster  and  imprisoned  it 
in  the  labyrinth. 

In  our  fragment,  Minos  has  Just  discovered  the  new-born 
Minotaur,  and  confronts  Pasiphae  with  her  abojninable  sin. 
Pasiphae  defends  herself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chorus, 
who  allege  that  the  fault  lay  chiefly  with  a  confidante  {v.  1, 
cf.  V.  47).     But  Minos  condemns  his  wife  and  her  accomplice 
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to  the  dungeon.  Nothing  is  certainly  knovm  of  the  sequel  : 
but  Croiset's  inferences  from  our  fragment  are  both  interest- 
ing and  probable. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  (as  ed.  pr.  thought) 
Euripides  employed  a  chorus  of  Mystics  in  this  play  in  order 
to  attack  the  doctrines  which  they  represent.  On  the  contrary 
our  fragment  makes  it  clear  that  the  characters  of  Minos  and 
the  Chorus  were  contrasted  in  a  manner  uncomplimentary  to 
the  former.  The  men  of  peace  and  self-control  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  violent  and  brutal  king.  Minos,  who  has  but 
lately  ascended  his  throne,  is  portrayed  as  a  savage  and 
barbaric  despot,  according  to  the  Tragic  convention  {Plato, 
Minos  312  J>  'Ρα8άμανθΰν  yi  φασιν  8ίκαΛον  άνδρα,  τον  Sk  Μίνων 
άγριόν  τίνα  και  χαλΐηόν  και  άδικον. — Άττικόν,  ώ  βέλτιστα,  Acyeis 
μΰθον  καΧ  τραγικόν).  Vv.  35-39  are  not  ironical :  they  refer 
to  barbaric  conduct  about  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  play 
will  have  given  more  information.  With  this  character,  then, 
the  Chorus  stands  in  sharpest  contrast.  Minos  cannot 
ignore  the  Mystics, for  they  are  the  high  priests  of  his  father's 
temple.  They  counsel  moderation,  mercy  and  self-control. 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  perhaps,  a  divinity  appeared  ex 
machina,  rescued  Pasiphae  {Hyginus  40 :  Pasiphae  remains 
at  liberty),  and  bade  Minos  conform  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Chorum — foretold  that  he  must  soon  become  a  man  of 
peace  and  piety,  a  wise  legislator  and  a  great  ruler  of  his 
nation. 

If  it  be  thought  improbable  that  the  Chorus  played  so 
important  and  integral  a  part  in  the  play,  we  can  point  to 
the  title  Kp^res  in  support  of  Croiset's  theory.  The  play 
was  named  after  the  Chorus,  not  after  Minos  or  Pasiphae  : 
this  fact  alone  proves  that  the  part  of  the  chorus  was  of  great, 
if  not  supreme,  importance  in  the  action  of  the  drama.  On 
the  relation  of  the  Chorus's  religion  to  Orphism,  see  Mr. 
Guthrie's  admirable  Orpheus  and  Greek  Religion,  pp.  Ill, 
199. 
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[xo.]  ου  γάρ  rtv*  οίλλην  φημί  τολμησαί  τάδβ• 

συ  "fh*  €κ  κακών\,  άναζ, 

φρόντισαν  eS  καλυφαι. 
ΠΑ2ΙΦα[η]  αρνούμενη  μβν  ούκ€τ    αν  πίθοιμί  ae, 

•πάντως  γάρ  η^η  SrjXov  ώς  €χ€ΐ  τάδε.  5 

ey[co]  γάρ  el  μεν  avhpl  ττροϋβαλον  δβ/χα? 
τονμον  λαθραίαν  εμττολωμενη  Κύπριν, 
ορθώς  αν  ηΒη  μάχ[λο]ς  ουσ'  εφαινόμην 
νυν  δ',  €Κ  θεοΰ  γάρ  προσβολής  βμηνάμην, 
άλγώ  μεν,  εστί  δ'  ούχ  εκο[υσ]ιον  κακόν.        10 
εχεί  γάρ  ον8εν  εΙκός•  ες  τι  γάρ  βοος 
βλεφασ*  ε8ήχθην  θυμον  αίσχίστηι  νόσωι; 
ώς  ευπρεπής  μεν  εν  πεπΧοισιν  ην  Ι^εΖν, 
πυρσης  δε  χαίτης  και  παρ*  ομμάτων  σέλας 
οίνωπον  εζελαμπε  περ[καί]νων  γενυν;  15 

ου  μην  Βεμας  γ*  εϋρ[υθμον  ώδε  ν]υμφίου' 
τοιώνΒε  λεκτρω\ν  εΐνεκ*  εΙς]  πε^οστφη 
ρινον  καθείσ[ηι,  σώμ*  οδ'  εζοργίζε^ται ; 
αλλ'  ού8ε  παβων  φ[υτορ*  εΙκος  ην]  πόσιν 
θεσθαι•  τι  δητ'  αν  τηι[δε  μαϊ\νοίμην  νόσωι;  20 
δαίμων  6  τοΰδε  κάμ*  ε\νεπλησεν  κα^κών, 
μάλιστα  δ'  οΰτος  οΐσε[ται  φόγον  βροτ^ών 
ταύρου  γάρ  ουκ  εσφαζ[εν  δν  κατηυ]ξατο 
ελθόντα  θύσειν  φάσμα  [πο]ντίω[ι  θε]ώι. 
εκ  τώνδε  τοί  σ*  ύπηλθ[ε  κα]πετεΙσ[ατο  25 

Βίκην  Ποσειδών,  ε?  δ'  ε/χ'  εσκηφ\εν  τάδε. 
κάπειτ    άυτεις  και  συ  μαρτυρηι  θεούς 
αυτός  τάδ'  ερζας  καΐ  καταισχυνας  εμε. 
κάγώ  μεν  η  τεκοΰσα  κούΒεν  αιτία 

2  Perhaps  σύ  Be  κατά  κακόν,  άναξ.  8  μάχΙλο]ς  Hunt, 

Wilamowitz.  16  tLSe  D.  L.  P.  18  D.  L.  P.  (καθ- 

€Ϊσα  σώμα  μη  Ttj  ^Serat;  Biichener,  N&ue  Phil.  Rundsch.  12, 
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Chorus.  I  say  that  she,"  none  other,  dared  this 
deed.     Consider,  my  king,  and  hide  Avell  .  .  . 

Pasiphae.  Denial  Avill  no  longer  con\'ince  you,  for 
the  fact  is  already  manifest.  If  I  had  given  my 
body  to  a  man,  selling  my  love  for  secret  hire,  how 
justly  were  I  then  exposed  for  a  wanton  !  As  it  is, 
God  visited  me  with  madness  ;  so  though  I  suffer,  my 
sin  was  not  freely  willed.  There  is  no  reason  in  it. 
What  could  I  see  in  a  bull,  to  wound  my  heart  Avith  such 
distress,  so  shameful  ?  Was  it  the  sight  of  his  pretty 
clothes  ?  The  gleam  of  >\ine-red  light  that  shone  from 
his  eyes  and  auburn  hair  ?  The  beard  that  was  dark 
upon  his  chin  ?  I  swear  my  bridegroom  was  less 
handsome  !  Is  this  the  passion  that  tempted  me  into 
an  animal's  hide  ? — Is  this  the  cause  of  your  dis- 
temper ?  I  could  not  even  expect  to  make  such  a 
husband  father  of  my  children  :  why,  why  was  I 
likely  to  go  mad  of  ihat  malady  ?  The  evil  spirit 
of  this  king  has  loaded  me  too  with  misfortune  : 
and  he  shall  be  the  one  to  bear  the  burden  of 
man's  blame  :  because  he  did  not  slay  that  bull, 
that  apparition,  which  when  it  came  he  swore 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Sea-god.  Therefore  Poseidon 
has  pursued  you  and  taken  vengeance  ;  and  on  my 
head  this  woe  is  fallen.  And  then  you  crj'  aloud 
and  call  the  gods  to  witness — you  that  wTought 
these    deeds    and    my    disgrace  !     I,    the    mother, 

•  The  nurse,  or  whoever  else  was  confidante,  of  Pasiphae. 


226).  20  τώηταντηί[  .  .  .  .]νομην  Π :  corr.  D.  L.  P.  ;  τί 

8ητα  τηι[δ'   (μαι^όμην   λ\  ilamowitz.  22  G.   Zuntz  :  οϊς 

ί[δρασ'  evopKos]  ων  Croiset.  23  raupovMS.,  corr.  Beazley, 

cf.  Soph.  Tr.  507  φάσμα  ταύρου.     Sv  D.  L.  P.  26  τάδί 

D.  L.  P.  27  κάττιμαρτύρηι  WUamowitz,  Hunt. 
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ζκρυφα  πληγην  Βαίμονος  θ^ήλατον,  30 

CW  8  ,  evTTpenrj  γαρ  κάττι^ΐζίζασθαι  καλά, 
της  σης  γυναικός,  ώ  κάκι.στ'  ανδρών  φρονών, 
ώς  ου  μ^θέζων  ττασι  κηρύσσεις  rahe. 
συ  TOL  μ    άπόλλυς,  ση  γαρ  η  *ζ[αμ]αρτία, 
e/c  σοΰ  νοσοϋμεν .      προς  τάδ'  ei-Ve  ττοντίαν      3δ 
KTeiveiv  δο/cet  σοι,  κτ€Ϊν'•  ίττίστασαι  8e  rot 
μιαιφόν*  €ργα  και  σφαγάς  άν8ροκτόνους' 
eiT    ώμοσίτου  της  €μης  βράις  φαγβΖν 
σαρκός,  πάρεστι•  μη  λίπηις  θοινώμενος. 
iXeiidepoi  γαρ  KouSev  ηΒικηκότ€ς  40 

της  σης  €κατι  ζημ[ία]ς  θανούμεθα. 
[χο.]  πολλοΐσι  Βηλον  [ώς  θεηλατον]  κακόν 

τόδ'  €στίν•  όργηι  [μη  λίαν  €Ϊζηι]ς,  άναζ. 
ΜΐΝ[η5]   αρ'  €στόμωται;     μ[α.σσον  η  ταΰρος]   βοαι. 

χωρβΐτζ,  λόγχη[ι  δ'  ηΒ'  ϊτω  φρουρο\υμ€νη•    45 
λάζυσθε  την  7τανο[ΰργον,  ώ]ς  καλώς  θάνηι, 
και  την  ζυνεργον  [τηνΒε,  8]ωμάτων  δ'  €σω 
[αγο]ντ€ς  αύτάς  €ρ[ζατ    e?  κρυ7Ττ'\ηριον , 
[ως  μ]ηκ€τ*  €ΐσίΒ[ωσιν  ηλίου  κ]υκλον. 
[χο.  α]να^,  €πίσχ[€ς•  φρο]ντί[8ος']  γαρ  αζιον  δΟ 

το    ττρ[αγ'\μα•    [νηΧ\ης    δ'    ο[ϋτις'\    εϋβουλος 
βροτών. 
[μι.]  κ[αι  Βη]  ^[eBoKTai]  μη  άι^α^δάλλεσ^αι  Βίκην. 


12       [2-3  A.D.]  ΥΨΙΠΥΛΗ 

Ed.  pr.  (α)  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  vi.  1908,  no.  852,  p.  19, 
Plates  II  and  III.  See  Herwerden,  Euripidis  Hyptipylae 
Fragmenta,  1909;  *Hunt,  jP.T.P.  1912;  von  Arnim,  Suppl. 
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innocent  of  all,  hid  the  aiBiction  that  a  spirit  sent 
from  heaven  :  you,  maddest  of  madmen,  proclaim 
yom•  wife's  disgrace — a  proud  and  proper  theme  for 
exhibition  ! — to  all  the  world,  as  if  you  will  have  no 
part  in  it  !  It  is  you  who  have  ruined  me,  yours  is  the 
sin,  you  are  the  cause  of  my  malady.  Come  then,  if 
it  is  your  will  to  slay  me  in  the  seas,  slay  on — you  are 
no  novice  in  bloody  deeds  and  murder  of  men.  Or  if 
you  lust  to  feed  on  my  raw  flesh,  you  may  !  Feast 
on,  and  never  pause  !  Free  and  innocent  of  all,  we 
shall  die  to  answer  for  your  crime. 

Chorus.  Many  the  signs,  my  king,  that  shew  this 
curse  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Yield  not  too  far  to 
passion. 

Minos.  Well,  is  she  muzzled  ?  a  bull  does  not 
bellow  thus  !  Away,  let  her  go  hence  under  armed 
guard  !  Abandoned  woman  !  Seize  her,  let  her  die 
her  noble  death, — and  her  too,  the  accomplice  :  take 
them  indoors  and  pen  them  in  the  dungeon  :  so  shall 
they  look  no  longer  on  the  circle  of  the  sun  ! 

Chorus.  My  king,  stay  your  hand  !  The  matter 
deserves  your  thought.  It  is  never  good  counsel  to 
be  ruthless. 

Minos.  I  am  determined  ;  justice  shall  wait  no 
longer. 


36  pimeiv  .  .  .  ptirr  ed.  pr. 
D.  L.  P.  48  Herwerden. 


44  Herwerden. 
52  C.  H.  Roberts. 
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HYPSIPYLE  [2-3  a.d.] 

Eur.  1913,  46:  Morel,  cU  Eur.  Hypsipyla,  diss.  Leips.  1921; 
Italia,  Eur.  Hypsipyla,  diss.  Berlin-Ebering,  1923,  and  litera- 
ture cited  there,  pp.  xi-xii ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  New  Chapters, 
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iii.  p.  120  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  v.  1913,  567  ;  Lobel,  Class.  Rev. 
38,  1924,  43  ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  74  ;  Tobias, 
L  Hypsipyle  d'Euripide,  Brussels,  1928.  (6)  MahafFy,  The 
Petrie  Papyri,  ii.  1893,  no.  xlix  (c)  p.  [160].  See  Petersen, 
Hermes,  49,  1914,  156  ;  Italic,  ad  loc. 

It  is  possible  that  P.  Petrie  no.  xlix  (d)  p.  [161]  ibid,  is  a 
fragment  of  our  play  (iambic  trimeters  ending  ϊμφανη  παιδο? 
μόρον,  καΐ  φησιν  κτανΐΐν,  ττοινάς  δπως :  all  of  which  would 
occur  very  suitably  in  a  speech  by  e.g.  Eurydice,  relating  to 
the  death  of  Opheltes.  καί  φησιν  κτανΐΐν  "  she  admits  she 
killed  him "  would  harmonize  very  well  with  Murray's 
theory  that  Hypsipyle  confessed  her  deed  to  Eurydice,  cf. 
€μφανη  natSos  μόρον).     See  Milne,  Class.  Rev.  40,  p.  64. 

The  following  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  events  is 
based  on  that  of  ed.  pr.,  with  such  modification  as  later  re- 
search has  made  necessary.  The  story  of  the  play  was  hitherto 
known  from  (a)  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  play  {Nauck, 
752-770)  ;  (b)  Clem.  Alex.  Schol.  p.  105  ;  (c)  Apollod.  iii.  6. 
4  ;  (d)  P.  Nem.  Schol. ;  (e)  Hyginus,  fab.  74 ;  (f)  Statins, 
Theb.  V.  500  sqq. ;  (g)  Anth.  Pal.  Hi.  10:  see  Welcker,  Gr. 
Trag.  ii.  557,  Hartung,  Eur.  Restitut.  ii.  430.  The  play 
was  written  between  412  and  406  b.c.  (v.  Italie,  ix-xi). 

The  framework  is  dictated  partly  by  the  natural  order  of 
events  discernible  in  the  fragments,  but  especially  by  the 
stichometric  letters  which  are  read  in  the  margins  in  six 
places  : 

δ  =^line  400  of  the  play,fr.  1  col.  v.  3  ed.  pr.  {small  fragm. 
of  iambic  dialogue  between  Amphiaraus  and  Hypsi- 
pyle). 
ζ = line  600  of  the  play,fr.  25  col.  ii.  1  (metre  and  subject 

unknown). 
η  =  line  700  of  the  play,fr.  26,  2  {metre  and  subject  un- 
known), 
θ = line  800  of  the  play,  fr.  27,  1  {metre  iambic,  subject 

probably  dialogue  between  Hyps,  and  Eurydice). 
λ = line  1100  of  the  play,fr.  57, 17  {part  of  a  choral  lyric 
which  included  references  to  Dionysus). 
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«  =line  1600  of  the  play,fr.  64  col.  it.  79  (from  the  dialogue 
between  Hyps,  and  her  sons). 

Dramatis  Personae  :  Hypsipyle,  formerly  wife  of  Jason, 
now  nurse  of  the  child  Opheltes  in  the  palace  of  Lycurgus  and 
Eurydice  at  Nemea. 

Amphiaraus,  a  seer,  one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

Eurydice,  queen  of  Nemea,  and  wife  of  Lycurgus. 

Opheltes  (later  Archemorus),  son  of  Eurydice  and  Lycurgus. 

Chorus  of  Nemean  Women,  well-disposed  toward  Hypsi- 
pyle. 

Scene  :  Before  the  palace  of  Lycurgus  at  Nemea. 

Prologus.  1-200'*:  Hypsipyle  narrates  her  past  history 
and  present  circumstances  :  she  was  formerly  queen  of 
Lemnos,  but  is  to-day  a  servant  in  the  palace  at  Nemea,  and 
nurse  of  the  royal  child  Opheltes.  She  returns  to  the  palace. 
Enter  EunSus  and  Thoas.  They  knock  on  the  door.  Hypsi- 
pyle appears  with  Opheltes  in  her  arms.  They  are  admitted 
to  the  palace  :  Hypsipyle  is  left  alone  with  Opheltes,  to  whom 
she  sings  (w.  1-29  of  my  text). 

Parodus.  200-310.  A  chorus  of  Nemean  women  enters. 
They  sing  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  each  with  a  lyric  response 
from  Hypsipyle.  The  chorus  wonders  that  she  is  still  think- 
ing of  her  distant  home  while  such  great  events  are  occurring 
in  Nemea — the  march  of  the  Seven  through  Nemea  against 
Thebes.  Hypsipyle  replies  that  her  heart  is  far  away  with 
the  Argonauts  and  Lemnos.  The  chorus  quotes  other  heroines 
whose  plight  was  similar  to  hers,  but  worse.  Hypsipyle 
refuses  to  be  comforted  (vv.  30-98  of  my  test). 

First  Episode.  310-480  (proved  by  stichometric  δ). 
Amphiaraus  arrives.  He  makes  himself  known  to  Hypsipyle; 
explains  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  ;  and  tells 

"  These  figures  in  each  case  represent  approximately  the 
lines  of  the  complete  play. 
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the  story  of  Eriphyle's  necklace.  He  appeals  to  Hypsipyle  to 
shew  him  a  stream  of  pure  water  for  holy  libation  on  behalf 
of  his  army.  Hypsipyle  consents  {Fr.  753  Nauck,  Βείξω  μεν 
Άργΐίοισιν  Άχελώιου  ρόον).  They  depart  together  (w.  99- 
152  of  my  text). 

First  Stasimon.  480-550.  The  chorus  sings  of  the  quarrel 
of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  at  Argos  ;  and  of  their  marriage 
with  the  daughters  of  Adrastus  {vv.  153-162  of  my  text). 

Second  Episode.  550-770.  Hypsipyle  returns  distraught. 
She  describes  the  death  of  her  charge  Opheltes,  how  she  left 
him  lying  on  the  ground  while  she  conducted  Amphiaraus  to 
a  stream,  and  how,  when  she  returned,  she  found  that  a 
serpent  had  stung  him  to  death. 

[Herein  I  follow  ed.  pr.  pp.  24-25.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  possibilities,  but  the  objections  to  them  are  grave.  Vv. 
163  sqq.  {of  my  text)  must  be  part  of  a  description  of 
Opheltes'  death — it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  are  part  of 
a  passage  in  which  Hyps,  described  the  stream  to  Amphiaraus; 
she  would  thus  emphasize  her  forgetfulness  and  carelessness 
later  in  leaving  Opheltes  exposed  ;  and  above  all  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  audience  should  be  acqitainted  with  the 
manner  of  Opheltes'  death,  in  some  detail,  long  before 
Amphiaraus' s  brief  description  of  it  {w.  248  sqq.  of  my  text, 
between  vv.  1150-1350  of  the  complete  play).  It  is  possible 
that  not  Hypsipyle  but  a  messenger  reported  his  death  :  but 
J  agree  with  ed.  pr.  in  thinking  it  more  likely  that  Hypsipyle 
herself  was  the  speaker.  V.  206  {of  my  text)  then  becomes,  as 
Murray  first  explained,  intelligible  :  "in  vain  was  my  com- 
punction !  "  cries  Hypsipyle,  meaning  that  her  self-surrender 
to  Eurydice  had  not  saved  her  from  the  extreme  penalty.  See 
further  p.  78  above].  Thereafter  Hypsipyle  considers  a  plan 
of  escape.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  she  resolves  to  confess  her 
story  to  Eurydice  {vv.  163-183  of  my  text). 

Second  Stasimon.  700-770.     [Subject  unknown.] 

Third  Episode.  770-1080.    [Here  there  is  a  gap  in  our 
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knowledge  of  the  tiction.  There  is  not  much  doubt  about  the 
course  0/ events  so  far  ;  their  nature  is  dictated  by  the  frag- 
ments themselves,  and  their  position  in  the  play  fairly  secured 
by  the  stichometrical  sign  for  line  400.  We  tread  safe  ground 
again  at  v.  1100,  from  which  point  the  fragments  and  two 
stichometric  letters  define  the  course  and  position  of  events 
very  clearly.  But  between  v.  770  and  v.  1100  we  have  very 
little  to  guide  us.  It  is  however  possible  to  say  this  much  : — 
corresponding  to  this  gap  of  300  lines,  there  is  obviously  a  gap 
in  the  action  of  the  play.  For  Hypsipyle  later  recognizes 
Euneus  and  Thoas  to  be  her  own  sons :  these  two  must  there- 
fore have  played  a  part  of  some  importance  in  the  play — yet 
so  far  they  have  done  nothing  except  enter  the  palace  in  the 
Prologus.  Further,  since  it  is  Amphiaraus  who  makes  her 
sons  known  to  Hypsipyle,  there  must  have  been  a  scene  in 
which  his  knowledge  of  her  sons  (whom  he  has  not  yet  met) 
was  explained.  Ποιο  this  was  done  is  obscure.  Possibly 
Eunius  and  Thoas  were  appointed  executioners  of  Hypsipyle 
— Eurydice  might  well  turn  to  them  in  the  absence  of 
Lycurgus  ;  then  Eurydice,  having  yielded  later  to  the  plea  of 
Amphiaraus,  might  mention  them  to  him.  Or  perhaps 
Hypsipyle  sent  Euneus  and  Thoas  to  fetch  Amphiaraus  to 
help  her  in  return  for  her  earlier  courtesy  to  him.  [So  ed. 
pr.  :  their  objection,  that  Amph.'s  return  seems  spontaneous, 
t*  not  a  very  strong  one].  Conceivably  the  sons  were  helping 
Hypsipyle  to  escape :  but,  if  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
could  have  brought  them  into  contact  with  Amphiaraus  ; 
except  in  connexion  with  the  theory  that  they  enlisted  the  help 
of  Amphiaraus  in  her  rescue.  Whether  one  or  two  episodes 
are  missing  is  of  course  unknown.] 

?  Third  Stasimon.  1080-1150  (proved  by  stichometric  λ). 
The  Chorus  sings  praise  of  Dionysus  and  implores  his  aid  for 
Hypsipyle. 

fFourth  Episode.  1150-1350.  Hypsipyle  is  led  out  to  her 
death.     She  pleads  with  Eurydice,  in  vain.     She  is  in  despair 
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when  at  the  eleventh  hour  Amphiaraus  arrives  and  recounts 
the  trite  story  of  Opheltes'  death.  Eurydice  had  charged 
Hypsipyle  with  deliberate  murder  :  Amphiaraus  explains 
that  the  death  was  accidental,  caused  by  a  serpent  while 
Hypsipyle  was  performing  a  pious  service  for  the  Argive 
army.  He  foretells  the  failure  of  the  Theban  expedition,  and 
the  institution  of  the  Nemean  Games  in  memory  of  Opheltes. 
Eurydice  listens  to  him,  and  spares  Hypsipyle  (vv.  184-292 
of  my  text). 

(From  the  Prologus) 

[τψιπτλη]  ηζ€[ι  ττατηρ  ου]  σπά[νι*  έχων  α]θυρματα 
α  σα?  68νρμών  €κγαλη[νί€Ϊ  φ\ρ4νας. 
νμ€Ϊς  €κρούσατ  ,  ώ  veavLa\i,  ττυλα]?; 
ώ  μακάρια  σφώιν  η  τ€κονσ' ,  ήτις  ποτ*  ην. 
τι  τώνδε  μελάθρων  8€[όμ€]νοί  προσηλθετην;  5 
©ΟΑ2    στ€γ[η]ς  κεχρημεθ*  [ε]ΐ'[τό$•  ά]χθήναι,  γνναι, 
el  δυ[να]τον  "ηΐ^μΐν  νύκτ    e\yav\ia\ai  μίαν. 
€χομ€ν   δ'    δσων   δει*    τ[ί]    7γο[τ6]    λυ[τΓ]ηροΙ 

8ό[μοις 
€σόμ€.θα  Tolahe;     το  Se  σον  ώ?  €χ€ΐ  /«-[evjei. 
[ύψ.  aSeaJTTOTOS  μ[€ν  ο]ΐκ[ο]ς  άρσένων  Kvpel  10 

(Α  few  lines  missing  :  fragments  of  two  survive) 

[τψ.]  AvKovplyos  αυτό?  τυγχάνει  θεωρός  ών, 

γυνή  δ[€  Ne/xea?  ΈύρυΒίκη  τα  νυν  κρατεί. 

ΘΟ.    ουκ  εν  ζε\νώσι  τοΓσδ'  αρ*  άναπαυσαίμεθ*  αν, 
ττρός  δ'  α[λλο  8η  τι  Βώμ'  άφορμασθαι  χρεών. 

[τψ.]  'ηκιστ[α•  και  γαρ  8ώματ*  ουκ  εττίσταται  15 

ζενο[υς  άπωθεΐν  ούδ'  art/xct^eii'  τάΒε, 
άει  δε  [φιλίαι  τον  μοΧόντ*  ε^έζατο. 

15-17  Suppl.  ex  gr.  D.  L.  P.,  after  Eur.  Ale.  566-567. 
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fFourth  Stasimon.  1350-1375.  [Subject  uncertain.] 
Exodus.  1375-1720  {proved  by  stichometric  it).  Amphi- 
araus  makes  mother  and  sons  known  to  each  other.  He 
departs,  and  they  converse.  Dionysus  appears  ex  machina 
(Λί*  name  is  written  in  the  margin  offr.  64  col.  Hi.  2  ed.  pr.). 
Be  probably  directed  Euneus  to  go  to  Athens  and  found  the 
famous  guild  of  musicians  there  called  Εΰΐ'ίίδα*  {ed.  pr. 
p.  28). — Dionysus  Melpomenus  was  the  object  of  their  family 
cult  {vv.  293-341  of  my  text). 

(From  the  Prologus) 

Hyps.  Father  comes  soon  ! "  Many  a  pretty  toy  he 
brings  you  to  soothe  your  heart  from  sorrow. — 

{She  observes  Thoas  and  Euneus.)  Was  it  you, 
gentlemen,  who  knocked  on  the  gate  ?  How  enviable 
your  mother,  whoever  she  was !  What  need  you  of 
our  palace,  that  you  come  here  ? 

Thoas.  Lady,  we  wish  to  be  brought  inside  the 
house,  if  we  can  lodge  here  a  single  night.  All  that 
we  need,  we  have.  We  shall  make  no  trouble  here  ; 
you  shall  remain  undisturbed. 

Hyps.  It  happens,  the  house  has  no  master  here 
«  •  • 

{A  few  lines  missing  :  fragments  of  two  survive) 

Hyps.  Lycurgus  himself  chances  to  be  on  pilgrim- 
age ;  his  wife — Eurj^dice — at  present  rules  in  Nemea. 

Thoas.  Then  we  will  not  rest  in  these  lodgings  ; 
we  must  be  oflP  to  some  other  house. 

Hyps.  Ah,  no  !  It  is  not  the  practice  of  this  palace 
to  turn  the  newcomer  aΛvay  disregarded  :  rather,  it 
welcomes  every  stranger.  .  .  . 

•  This  was  about  v.  180  of  the  play  (see  ed.  pr.  pp.  21, 23). 
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{Fragments  of  two  more  lines  :  then  a  gap) 

Γγψ ]  ώς  Ινότττρου 

\κ€.λαιν\οφατι  ην    αύγάν 

[άοιδηι  δ']  αυΐη/^^ι  '^^  ^°\  ^ 

\'προ\μνησωμαι,  τέκνον,  ev- 

ωποΐς  rj  θεραπζίαις• 

ιδού  κρότος  oSe  κροτάλων 

ον  τάδβ  ττψας,  ου  τάδε  κ€ρκίΒος 

ίστοτόνου  παραμυθία  Αημνια,  ^     ^  2ο 

Μοΰσα,  /xe'Aei  /xe  κρβκ€ΐν,  δ  τι  δ'  els  ϋπνον 

η  χάριν  η  θ^ραπ^ύματα  ττρόσφορα 

τταώι  πρ€ττ€ΐ  ν€αρώι, 

Tahe  μζλωώος  αύδώ. 

(Parodus) 

[XOPOS]  τί  συ  τταρά  ττροθυροις,  φίλα; 
7τότ€ρα  Βώματος  βΐσό^ους 
σαίρ€ΐς,  η  Spoaov  Ιττι  πεδωι 
βάλλβις  οΐά  Τ€  δούλα; 
η  τάν  'Αργώ  τάν  δια  σου 

στόματος  aci  κληιζομεναν  3δ 

π€ντηκόντ€ρον  άιθ€ΐς, 
ν  "^^  -χρυσ^όμαλλον 
iepov  Β4ρος  ο  irepl  Βρυος 
οζοις  όμμα  Δράκοντος 

φρουρ€Ϊ,  μναμοσυνα  δε  σοι  40 

τα?  άγχιάλοιο  Αημνου 
τάν  ΑΙγαΐος  Ιλίσσων 
κυμοκτυττος  άχβΐ, 
Seup'  δτ    αν  Xeijaoim  Ne'/net- 
[ον]  €πάγ€ΐ  χαλκίοισιν  οπλοις  45 

8» 
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(Fragments  of  trvo  more  lines  :  then  a  gap) 

Hyps.  .  .  .  like  the  dark  gleam  in  a  mirror  :  that 
with  song,  while  you  grow  from  babe  to  boy,  I  may  * 
woo  you,  or  with  smile  and  service.  Look  at  the 
rattle  !     There,  it  sounds  ! 

No  chant  of  Lemnos,  no  song  to  comfort  me  beside 
my  wea\-ing,  beside  the  shuttle  pressed  upon  the 
web,  Ο  Muse,  is  mine  to  sing  :  only  Avhat  is  apt  to 
charm  a  Uttle  child  to  sleep  or  joy  or  comfort — this 
is  the  burden  of  my  song. 

(Parodus) 

Chorus.  What  make  you  at  the  doorway,  friend  ? 
Sweeping  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  or  sprinkling 
water  on  the  ground,  like  a  slave  ?  Are  you  singing 
of  Argo's  fifty  rowers — her  tale  is  ever  on  your  lips — 
or  the  holy  fleece  of  golden  wool  which  on  the  oak- 
tree's  bough  the  unsleeping  dragon  guards  ?  Are 
your  thoughts  ΛΛith  island  Lemnos,  that  rings  with 
the  thunder  of  the  Aegean's  rolling  Λvaters  ?  Hither 
meantime,  over  the  meadows  of  Nemea,  Adrastus, 
armed  with  bronze,  fleet  of  foot,  brings  war  apace, 

■  The  construction  of  ηρομνησωμαι  in  the  Greek  text  is 
(because  of  the  preceding  gap)  altogether  uncertain. 


19-21  D.  L.  P.  21  It  seems  clear  that  there  is  space 

for  3  letters  in  the  gap.  2i  Π  indicates  an  omission  here. 

34  η  edd.,  corr.  D.  L.  P.  4ό  eVayet  D.  L.  P. :   άττάγίΐ  Π. 
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*Αργ€Ϊον  ττεδιΌν  7τα[ρ€ΐς 

€771  TO  τας  κιθάρας  βρυμα 

τόίζ  ^Αμφίονίας  €ργον  [χ^ρος 

ώ[κν]πόΒας  'Ά[Βρ]ασ[το\ς  ["Αρη  θοόν} 

6  δ'  eKoXeae  μ4νο[ς  60 

ποίκίλα  σάματα  [ 

τό^α  τ€  xpvaea  [ 

και  μονοβάμον€[ς 

ααρόμ^νοί  χθ\ον 

•  •  • 

[ΤΨ &\ραικίαν  55 

.    .    .    .]σ[.]μ€ΐ^?  ορον- 

σας  εττ'  ο18μα  yaAavet- 

α?  Ίτρυμνησί    άνάφαι, 

τον  ά  του  ποταμοΐο  τταρθ- 

ivos  Atyiv'  €Τ€κνωσ€  ΐΐη-  60 

λία,  μίσωι  8e  τταρ    ιστώι 

Άσιάδ'  eAeyov  ιτ^ιον» 

θρψσσ^  Ιβόα  κίθαρις  ^Ορφεως 

μακροττόλων  πιτυλων  €ρ4τηισι  Κ€- 

λευσ/χατα  μ€λπομ4να,  τότε  μβν  ταχύ-  6δ 

ττΑοϋΡ"  τότ€  δ'  Πλατίνας  άνάτταυμα  ττλα- 

τα?.     τάδε  μοι  τάδε  θυμός  ύδεΓν  le- 

ται,  Δαναών  δε  ττόνου? 

€Τ€ρος  άναβοατω. 
ΧΟ.    τταρά  σοφών  ζκλυον  λόγους  70 

TTpoTcpov  ώς  irrl  κυμάτων 

ττόλιν  καΐ  πατρίους  8όμους 

Φοίνικας  Ύυρία  τταΐς 

Έέύρώπα  λιττουσ'  €π€βα 

Αίοτρόφον  Κρήταν  ίεράν  75 

Κουρητών  τροφον  ανδρών. 
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(he  is  past  the  plain  of  Argos)  against  the  lyre-built 
fortress,"  work  of  Amphion's  hand.  He  has  sum- 
moned the  might  .  .  .  blazons  manifold  .  .  .  and 
gilded  bows  .  .  .  and  marching  singly  .  .  .  rise  over 
earth  .  ,  . 

Hvps.  Thracian  .  .  .  over  the  swell  of  the  calm  sea, 
speeding  to  make  the  cables  *  fast :  he,  Peleus,  son 
of  Aegina,"  maiden  of  the  river.**  Beside  the  mast 
amidships  the  Thracian  lyre  of  Orpheus  rang  ^vith 
an  Asiatic  dirge  of  sadness,  playing  the  rowers  a 
measure  for  their  long  sweep  of  oars — now  a  swift 
stroke,  ηοΛν  a  pause  for  the  blade  of  pine.  This, 
this  is  the  song  that  my  spirit  is  eager  to  chant :  let 
another  sing  loud  the  labours  of  the  Greeks. 

Chorus.  I  have  heard  \\ise  men  relate  the  tale  of 
the  Tyrian  maid  Europa,  how  she  left  of  old  her 
father's  home  and  city,  left  Phoenicia  and  went  over 
the  >vaves  to  holy  Crete,  where  Zeus  was  cradled  and 
the  Curetes  nursed.     Three  children  *  she  bore,  and 

"  Thebes,  cf.  Eur.  ΡΛ.  823-824.  »  Of  the  ship  Argo. 

•  Usually  P.  is  her  grandson.  "*  Asopus.  •  Minos, 

Rhadamanthys,  Sarpedon. 

62  Άσιάί    Π:     corr.    Beazley.  67  ISttv   Π:     corr. 

Wilamowitz  (though  iStw  not  elsewhere  known  before 
Alexandrian  poetry). 
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α  τέκνων  αρότοισιν 

τρίσσοΐς  eXnrev  κρά[τος] 

χώρας  τ    ολβιον  άρχάν. 

'Apyetav  θ*  irepav  κλνω 

[οΙσ]τρωί  βασίλ€ίαν  Ίώ 

[7Γάτ]ρα?  άμφίς  άμ€Ϊφαι 

[κ€ρ]ασφόρον  αταν. 

[ταΰ]τ    αν  Beos  els  φροντίΒα  θψ  σοι, 

[στ€ρξ]€[ι]ς  δη,  φίλα,  το  μέσον,  85 

[έλπίς  δ'  ουκ]  aTroAeii/rct 

[ert  σε  τον  Trjarepos  πατέρα 

[ρνσεσθαί  πο]τ•  έχει  σέθεν  [ωραν, 

αντίκα  δ']  ώκν7Τορο[ς]  μετανίσσεται 

{Fragments  of  six  more  lines  :  then  a  gap) 

[τψ.]  -νεμον  ayaye  ττοτε 

κυναγόν  re  Υίροκριν, 

τάν  ττόσις  έκτα, 

κατεθρηνησεν  άοιδαΓ?. 

θάνατον  έλαχε•  τα  δ'  εμα  ττάθεα 

τις  αν  η  γόος  η  μέλος  η  κιθάρας  9f 

εττΐ  Βάκρνσι  μοΰσ    άνοΒυρομένα 

μετά  Καλλιόττα? 

εττί  ττονους  αν  εΑϋοι; 
[χο.]   ώ  Ζεϋ  Νεμέας  τησδ'^  αλσο?  έχων, 

τίνος  εμπορίαι  τονσΒ'  εγγύς  ορώ  Κ 

Ίτελάτας  ξείνονς  ΑωρίΒί  πέπλων 

εσθήτί  σαφείς  προς  τονσΒε  Βόμονς 

στείχοντας  ερημον  αν*  άλσος; 

{First  Episode) 
ΑΜΦ1Αρ[α02]  ως  εχθρον  άνθρώποισιν  αΐ  τ    εκΒημίαι 
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left  them  empire  and  happy  lordsliip  of  lands. 
Another  too,  I  hear,  royal  lo  from  Argos,  gadfly- 
stung  far  from  her  native  land,  changed  her  state  to 
carry  horns — her  doom.  If  God  set  this  in  your 
heart,  beloved,  the  path  of  moderation  shall  content 
you  :  and  Hope  shall  not  fail  you  that  your  father's 
father"  shall  save  you  still.  He  cares  for  you,  and 
swiftly  journeying,  soon  comes  in  quest  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  six  more  lines  :  then  a  gap) 
Hyps.  .  .  .  brought  of  old,  sang  a  lament  for 
Procris,*  the  huntress  whom  her  lover  slew.  Death 
was  her  portion  ;  but,  for  my  woes — ΛΛ•hat  wailing  or 
lamenting,  what  music  of  mourning  Utcs  and  weep- 
ing, though  Calliope  assist,  could  approach  my  suffer- 
ings ? 

Chorcs.  Zeus,  lord  of  our  Nemean  grove,  for  what 
business  are  they  come,  these  strangers  ? — I  see 
them  close,  in  Dorian  raiment,  plainly,  approaching  : 
toward  the  palace  they  stride  through  the  lonely 
grove. 

(First  Episode  :  Amphiaraus  enters  mtk  armed 

attendants) 

Amphiaraus,  How  hateful  to  a  man  is  travel :  and 

•  Dionysus  (who  appeared  ex  machina  at  the  end  of  the 
play).  "  Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  accidentally 

killed  by  her   husband    Cephalus  while  hunting,   ApoUod. 
iii.  15.  1. 

85  Suppl.  Radermacher. 
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όταν  τ€  xpeiav  ζΐσττεσων  όδοιττορο?  ιο5 

αγρούς  έρημους  και  μονοίκητους  ΐ8ηι 
ατΓολι?  άνζρμην^υτος  άπορίαν  €χων 
οπηι  τράπηται•  κάμ€  γαρ  το  Βυσχ€ρ€5 
τοϋτ    ζίσβίβηκζν  άσμ€νος  δ'  elSov  δόμους 
τουσδ'  iv  Διό?  λαμώνι  Νε/χεάδο?  χθονός.      110 
και     σ',      €LT€     Βούλη     τοΓσδ'      €φ€στηκας 

Βόμοις 
α,τ*  ονγΐ  hovXov  σώμ*  €χουσ* ,  €ρησομαι, 
τίνος  τάδ'  άνΒρών  μηλοβοσκά  Βώματα 
Φλ€ίονντίας  γης,  ώ  ζ^νη,  νομίζεται; 
ΤΨΙΠΤλ[η]  ολβία     Αυκονργου     μζλαθρα     κλήιζζται 

τάδε,  115 

ο?  €^  άπάσης  αίρζθζΐς  Άσωπια? 
κΧ-ηώοΰγόζ  icm  τονπίχωρίου  Διό?. 
AM.  ρυτον   λαββΐν   [χ]ρ[ψζοί]μ'    αν   iv   κρωσσοίς 
ύ'δω/3 
χ^ρνίβα  deoloLV  ο[διον]  ώς  χ€αίμ€θα. 
στατών  γαρ  νΒάτων  νάματ*  ου  Βΐ€ίπ€τη,        120 
στρατού  δε  ττληθξΐ  τταντα  συνταράσσεται. 
ΤΨ.  τίνες  μολόντες  καΐ  χθονος  ποίας  άπο; 
[am.]  €Κ  των  Μυκηνών  εσμεν  'Apyetot  γένος, 
όρια  δ'  υπερβαίνοντες  εις  άλλην  χθόνα 
στρατού  προθΰσαι  βουλόμεσθα  Ααναΐδών.       125 
{"η^μεΐς     [γαρ     ω]ρμ[ημεσ]θα     προς     Κάδμου 

πύλας, 
[ει  πως  θεοί  πεμποιεν  ε\ύτυχώς,  yfj^at. 
[γψ.  τι  δε  στρατεύεσθ\  ει  γε]  σου  θέμις  μαθεΐν; 
[am.   κατάγειν     θελοντες     φυγ]άδα     11[ολυνεί^κη    ^^^ 

πάτρας. 
[χψ.   συ  δ']    ώ[ν   τις ]ας   θηράις 

[ 
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in  the  wanderer's  hour  of  need,  to  see  fields  empty 
and  solitary  homes  !  No  city,  no  informant,  no  way 
of  knowing  where  to  turn  !  Such  vexation  is  now  my 
own.  How  gladly  I  saw  this  house  in  the  meadows 
of  Zeus  at  Nemea  !  Now  you — whether  as  slave  you 
watch  over  the  house,  or  not  a  slave,  I  ask  you  :  what 
man  is  called  master  of  these  halls,  madam,  where 
sheep  are  pastured  in  the  land  of  Phlius  ? 

Hyps.  Men  call  it  the  happy  dwelling  of  Lycurgus, 
elect  of  all  Asopia  to  be  the  priest  of  Zeus,  god  of 
our  country. 

Amph.  It  is  my  wish  to  fill  our  pitchers  from  running 
waters,  to  pour  the  traveller's  Ubation  to  the  gods. 
Streams  of  standing  water  are  not  clear,  all  muddied 
by  our  unnumbered  host. 

Hyps.  Who  are  you  .''     From  what  country  do  you 


come 


Amph.  Mycenae  ;  we  are  Argives  ;  crossing  our 
frontiers  to  another  land,  we  wish  to  make  sacrifice 
for  the  Danaid  army.  We  have  set  forth  towards  the 
gates  of  Cadmus,  lady, — if  only  the  gods  may  speed 
us  with  good  fortune. 

Hyps.  Why  do  you  march — if  I  may  learn  this 
of  you  ? 

Amph.  To  restore  Polynices,  now  in  exile  from  his 
land. 

Hyps.  And  who  are  you,  so  eager  .  .  .  ? 

130  άλλων  ΐΓημον}ί5  θηράι[!  λαβ€Ϊν  Hunt. 
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[am.]  τταΐς     01κ[λ4ονς    τοι    μάντις]    *Κμφιάρ\<£ως 
βγω. 

όνομα  [το  σον  νυν  καΐ  γένος  λβξον,  γύναι. 
[τψ.]  η  Λτ7/χ[νια  χθων  Ύφιπυλην  βθρβφε  μ€. 

[am.]  γν[ν'η  στρατ€ΰσαί  μ*  ούχ  ίκόντ    ηνάγκασεν. 

[τψ.]  δσια  φίρονοϋσ* ,  η  και  τίνος  Κ€ρ8ους  χάρι,ν;    135 

[am.]  e8e^[a0'  δρμον  χ^ρσί  HoXwclkovs  ττάρα. 

[ύψ.]  TTodev  μ[ 

[am.]  βγημ    6  κλ€[ινος    Αρμονίαν  Κάδ/χο?  ττοτε. 

[τψ.]  €Ϊς  ην  τις,  ώ[ς  ηκουσα,  των  θίοΐς  φίλων. 

[am.]  ταντηί  διδωσ[ΐΓ  δρμον  *Αφρο8ίτη  καλόν.         140 

[υψ.]  deol  θβών  γά[ρ  παισίν  €νμ€ν€Ϊς  aei. 

[am.]  ΐΙολύ8ωρος  ov[y  βκληιζεθ*  ούξ  αυτών  γόνος. 

[τψ.]  et  ττου  θβας  φν[ς  OeV  βδε^ατ',  είκότως. 

[am.]  τούτου  8e  τταΐΐς  τον  δρμον  €σχ€  ΑάβΒακος. 

(^Fragments  of  two  lines) 

[τψ.     €]δ€^ατ'  ουν  εζουσα  Βυ[σφημον  κλβος;  145 

[am.  €8€]^αθ\  ηκω  δ'  [ouJttot'  e/c  [μάχης  ττάλιν.  146 
[τψ.]  eis  χρησμόν  ουν  σοι  θα[νάσιμον  ττορβυτέον ;  147 
[am.]  χρη  γαρ  στρατβύΐΐν  /χ',  €Ϊ[π€ρ  άζιοΐ  γυνή.  148 
[τψ.  7Γάλα]ι  σαφώς  [σοι]  θάνατ[ος  ην  πεπρωμένος ; 
[am.  ουκ  e]oTi  νό[στος'\  av\hpi  τώιδε  ττρος  8όμους.  150 
[τψ.    τι  8η]τα  θύειν  [Sei  σε  κατθανουμενον ; 

134  D.  L.  Ρ.  after  Arnim  {ου  θέλοντ    ηνάγκασεν).  139 

Arnim.  145-150  The  text  here  is  that  of  Italic,  who 

discovered  that  fr.  49  (Hunt)  belongs  to  these  lines.  The 
supplements  come  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Roberts  and  Dr.  G.  Zuntz 
(except  148,  by  Italie).  145-146  post  147-148  Roberts. 

On  Ιξουαα  v.  145,  see  Lobel,  C.R.  1924,  43. 
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Amph.  The  prophet  Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oecles. 

Amph.  Now  tell  me,  lady,  your  name  and  family. 
Hvps.  I  am  Hypsipyle  ;  Lemnos  was  my  home. 

Amph.  My  wife  compelled  me — against  my  will — 
to  march. 

Hyps.  With  honest  purpose,  or  had  she  some  hope 
of  profit  ? 

Amph.  She  was  given  a  necklace  by  Polynices — 

Hyps.  WTaence  came  it  ...  ? 

Amph.  Famed   Cadmus   took   Harmonia  once   to 
wife — 

Hyps.  He  was  one,  I  have  heard,  whom  the  gods 
loved  ! 

Amph.  To  her  Aphrodite  gave  a  lovely  necklace — 

Hyps.  Aye,  God  is  generous — to  a  child  of  God. 

Amph.  Polydorus  was  the  name  they  gave  their 
son. 

Hyps.  Di\ine  of  birth,  divinely  endowed  !     It  was 
just. 

Amph.  His  son  was  Labdacus  ;  who  got  the  neck- 
lace. 

(Fragments  of  two  lines) 

Hyps.  She  took  the  chain  then,  though  she  should 
earn  dishonour  ? 

Amph.  She  took  it ;  I  shall  not  return  from  war. 

Hyps.  So  you  must  go  to  fulfil  an  oracle  of  doom  ? 

Amph.  I  needs  must  march  ;  my  wife  demands  it. 

Hyps.  Death  has  long  since  been  your  certain  fate.'' 

Amph.  For  me,  there  is  no  homecoming. 

Hyps.  Why   sacrifice    then,   if   you    must   surelv 
die? 
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[am.  άμ€ίνον•]  ov[8€Ls  κάματος  ζύσφξχν  θΐονς. 
(After  a  gap  of  five  lines,  come  the  initial  letters 
of  nine  more) 

(From  the  first  Stasimon) 

[xopo2]   wk[t6s ]    iv    κοίταισι    παρ* 

αυλαι 
€ρώ[ας  θάμ^  α]μζφόμ€νοι 

σώ[άρου  τ    eipjeaiai  155 

σφαγαι  [re  δ•^]λορ' 
κλισίας  7τ[€/[)]ι  νυκτ€ρου 
γβνναίων  ττατ4ρων 
φυγά^^ς  8ορΙ  θυμόν. 

Φοίβου  δ'  eV[o]7ra[?]  β[ασ}ιλ€νς  eVu^eu-  160 

€v    Αδραστος  ςχων 
TCKva  θηρσίν  [ζ]€ΰ[ξ']αι 

(From  the  second  Episode) 

ι ]  κρήνη  [σ]κίάζ[€ταί  τι?,  rjvnep  άμφβπει 

Βράκων  πάροικ[ος,  φοινίοισιν  ομμασί 
γοργωπά  λ€νσσω[ν,  κρατί  re  ξανθην  €τη        165 
πηληκα  σείων,  ου  φόβ[ωι  φ^ύγουσ'  aei 
TTOi/xeVes•,  cTret  σΐγ*  iv  [βοτοΐς  ελίσσεται 

[τψιπτλη]  ώ  ^[ιλτα]ται  γ[νναΐκ€ς,  ως  irrl  ζνροΰ 
€στηκα  [ 
άνά[ξι*]  e^eiv  οΐ  φόβοι  δ'  [εχουσι  μ€.  170 

151-152= Fr.   Adesp.    Nauck   350,   first   placed  here  by 
Italia.  153  δ*    eVot'ouv]   ev   Hunt.  154  sqq.  These 

supplements,  which  leave  δορί  159  almost  inexplicable,  are 
even  more  than  usually  doubtful.  163-167  Supplements 
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Amph.  It  is  better  so  ;  no  labour,  to  worship  God. 

{After  a  gap  of  five  lines,  come  the  initial  letters 
of  nine  more) 

{From  the  first  Stasimon) 

Chorus.  ...  by  night  .  .  .  where  they  lay  in  the 
courtyard  ;  strife  answered  strife  ;  with  slaughter 
and  stroke  upon  stroke  of  iron,  heroes  in  exile,  they 
revealed  the  temper  of  their  noble  fathers  in  battle, 
fighting  about  their  couch  by  night.  And  King 
Adrastus  lay  in  his  bed  ;  he  had  the  word  of  Phoebus, 
that  he  should  wed  his  daughters  to  wild  animals"  . . . 

{From  the  second  Episode) 

Hypsipyle  (?).  There  is  a  shady  fountain ;  and  there 
d\vells  a  serpent  and  watches  over  it  ;  fiercely  he 
glares  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  on  his  head  quivers 
a  yellow  crest. ''  In  dread  of  him  the  shepherds  ever 
turn  to  flight,  when  silent  he  glides  among  their 
herd  ,  .  . 

Hyps.  Dear  friends,  I  tremble  on  the  brink !  .  ,  . 
to  suffer  undeserving.     My  terrors  master  me. 

°  Polynices  of  Thebes  and  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  fugitives 
from  their  homes,  met  at  Argos,  and  quarrelled  in  front  of 
Adrastus's  palace  concerning  their  lodging  for  the  night. 
Adrastus  made  peace  between  them  :  and  believing  them  to 
be  the  Lion  and  Boar  who,  an  oracle  foretold,  would  become 
husbands  of  his  daughters,  married  those  to  them  and  under- 
took to  return  them  to  their  homes.  *  Cf.  Verg,  Aen. 
ii,  206-207,  Statius,  Theb.  v.  572. 

by  D.  L,  P.  (except  164•  and  σκιάζεται  ris  163,  φοιν.  δμμ.  164, 
iv  βοτοΐς  167  Arnim). 
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[xopos]  €ν€λπ[ί  δ'  ο\ΰτί  [pTjjw.']  εχ^ι?  e[t7retv  φίλαις; 
[τψ.]  δβδοικα  θανάτωί  τταιδό?  οία  ιτίίσομαι,  (3) 
[χο.]  οΰκουν  άπ€φός  γ*  ω  τάλαινα  σ[υμφορών.  (4) 
[ry.]  ζγνωκα  κάγώ  τοντο  καΐ  φυλάζ[ομαι.  (5) 

[χο.]  τι  δητά  y'  ζξηύρηκας  els  άλκ[Ύ)ν  κακών;      (2)  176 
[τψ.]  φ€νγ€ίν.     στί[β]ων  τώΐ'[δ'    ι]δ/)[ΐ5'   et   yap  •^ 
μόνον.  ^'^ 

[χο.]  ΤΓοΓ  δητα  τρζφηι;     τίς  σ€  δένεται  ττόλι?; 
[τψ.]   ττόδε?  κρινοΰσι  τοΰτο  καΐ  προθυμία. 
[χο.]  φυλάσσεται  γη  φρουρίοισιν  iv  κύκλωι. 
[τψ.     ν]ικαι[?]•  εώ  Srj  τοΰτό  γ*•  αλλ'  απέρχομαι.     180 
[χο.]  σ/ίόπει,     φίλας     [γα]ρ     τά[σδε]     συμβούλους 

[τψ.]  τι  δ'  et  Ttv'  εϋροιμ*  [δστ]ις  εξάξζΐ  με  γης; 
[χο.    ουκ  εστίν  όστις  βούλεται]  δούλους  ayeiv. 

(From  the  fourth  (?)  Episode) 

[xopos]  yevr[at'  ε]λε[ξας  σωφρονοΰσί  τ    εύπιθή' 

εν  σώφροσιν  [γ]αρ  καμ'  άριθμεΐσθα[ι  θέλω.    185 

[ετρτδι]κ[η]  τί  ταΰτα  κομφώς  άντιλάζυσαι  λ[όγοις 
και  γουνατ*  άμπ]εχουσα  μηκύνεις  μ[ακράν, 
κτανοϋσ*  Όφελ]την,  των  εμών  οσσων  [χαράν; 

(Fragments  of  one  line) 

]  παώί  θ*  δν  8ιώ[λεσας. 

172-176  rearranged  by  Zuntz.  The  small  numbers  on 
the  right  indicate  the  sequence  in  Π,  which  is  kept  by  Hunt. 
175  κακών    Wilamowitz,   σ'    άγον    Hunt.  185-204  are 

partly  preserved  in  P.  Petrie,  ii.  49c :  Petersen,  Hermes,  49, 
156,  first  identified  this  fragment.  Supplements  :    184 

Bury,   Arnim.  185  Wilamowitz.  186,  187  D.  L,  P. 

(β.[ακράν  C.  H.  Roberts  ;   for  the  μ[  see  Milne,  P.  Lit.  Loud, 
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Chor.  Have  you  no  word  of  hope  to  tell  your 
friends  ? 

Hyps.  I  dread  what  I  shall  suffer  for  the  baby's 

death. 

Chor.  Poor  lady  !    Already  no  stranger  to  sorrow  ! 

Hyps.  I  know  it  well  ;  and  will  be  on  my  guard. 

Chor.  What  defence  from  ruin  have  you  discovered 
then  ? 

Hyps.  Flight !  If  only  I  had  knowledge  of  these 
paths  ! 

Chor.  Where  will  you  turn,  then  ?  What  city  will 
welcome  you  ? 

Hyps.  My  feet  and  ready  spirit  shall  decide. 

Chor.  The  land  is  guarded  by  sentinels  round 
about. 

Hyps.  You  win  :  that  plan  I  abandon.  But  go 
I  will. 

Chor.  Reflect  :  in  us  you  have  friends  to  counsel 
you. 

Hyps.  Suppose  I  found  a  guide  to  take  me  from 
the  land  ? 

Chor.  No  man  will  want  to  guide  a  slave. 

{From  the  fourth  (?)  Episode) 

Chor.  Your  words  are  noble,  and  to  the  wise  ring 
true — I  would  count  myself  among  the  wise. 

EuRYDiCE.  W^hy  do  you  cling  thus  to  subtle  argu- 
ment ?  WTiy  embrace  my  knees,  and  plead  so  long  ? 
You  killed  Opheltes,  who  was  my  eyes'  deUght  !  .  ,  , 

(Fragments  of  one  line) 

and  to  my  son,  whom  you  destroyed. 

p.  53)— αιΆαζίσα*  P.  Petr.,  corr.  Roberts.  188  Morel. 

189  Petersen. 
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[τψιπτλη]  οντω    ookcl    μ[€,    ttJotvi',    a7TOKT€iv[eiv 

όργψ  πρΙν  ορθώς  πράγμα  ^υαμαθ[€Ϊν  rode ; 
aiydis,  άμβίβψ  δ'  ovhev  ω  τάλαιΐ''  Ιγ[ώ, 
ως  του  θανβΐν  μβν  ovveK    ου  μ^γα  [στ€ν]ω^ 
€1  δε  κτανβΐν  το  τ€κνον  ουκ  6ρθ[ω\ς  δοκώ, 
τούμον  τίθηνημ",  ον  βπ    ΙμαΙσιν  άγκάλαις      195 
ττλψ  ου  τβκοΰσα  ταλλα  y    ως  βμον  τίκνον 
στ€ργουσ    €φ€ρβον,  ώφ^λ-ημ  ^^μο\  μέγα. 
ω  ττρώφα  και  λβυκαΐνον  e|  άλμη?  ύ'δωρ 
"Αργούς,  Ιω  τταιδ',  ως  άπόλλυμαι  κακώς, 
ώ  μάντι  πατρός  ΟΙκλΐους,  θανούμβθα.  200 

αρηξον,  iXde,  μη  μ    ί-'δηι?  ύττ'  αίτιας 
αίσχρας  θανοΰσαν,  δια  σέ  γαρ  Βωλλυμαι. 
€λθ\  οΐσθα  γαρ  Βη  τάμα,  καΐ  σβ  μάρτυρα 
σαφίστατον  δε^αιτ'  αν  ψ ^μών  κακών. 
ayere,  <^ιλων  γαρ  oiUv    άσορώ  πάλας  206 

δστι?  /Χ€  σώσει-  κενά  δ'  επηώέσθψ  άρα.  ^ 
[ΑΜΦΙΑΡΑ02]  επισχε?,  ω  πέμπουσα  τψΒ'  ΙπΙ^σφαγάς 
δόμων  ανασσα-  τώι  yap  €ύπρ€π€Ϊ  σ    ώων 
τουλευθερόν  σοι  προστίθημι  τψ  φυσά. 
[ΤΨ.]   ώ  προς  σε  γονάτων  Ικετις  Άμφιάρβω  πίτνω  210 
και  προς  γεν^ίου  της  τ    Άττόλλωνο?  τέχνης  ■ 
καιρόν  γαρ  ηίκει?  τοι?  ε'μοΓσιν  ε'ν  κακοί?• 
[ρ]ί5σαί  μ€•  δια  yap  σην  άπόλλυμαι  χάριν, 
μέλλω  τε  ό'νψσκειν,  δεσ/χίαν  τέ  μ'  εισοραι? 
ττρό?  σοΓσι  yόvασιv,  η  τόθ'  είπόμην  ξένοις'    215 
όσια  δε  πράξεις  όσιος  ων  προΒους  δε  με 
ονειδο?  ΆpyειΌισιv  "Ελλησίν  τ    'έσηι.      ^ 
αλλ'  ώ  δι'  a[yvai]v  έμπύρων  λευσσων  τυχα? 

190,191    Wilamowitz.  193    μετά    Ρ-    Pftr.,    corr 

Wilamowitz.  194  el   δί   Hunt.  ace.   to  Italie:   του  δί 
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Hyps,  Is  it  your  pleasure,  queen,  to  slay  me  in  evil 
temper,  before  you  learn  all  the  truth  of  this  ?  What, 
silent  ?  No  answer  ?  Woe  is  me — I  have  not  many 
tears  for  death,  only  for  the  false  thought  that  I 
killed  your  son,  the  babe  I  nursed,  whom  in  my  arms 
I  fed,  whom  in  all — save  that  I  bore  him  not — I  loved 
as  my  own  child,  my  own  great  comfort.  Ο  prow  of 
Argo,  and  water  whitening  from  the  spray,  Ο  my 
two  sons,  how  miserably  I  perish !  Ο  prophet,  son 
of  Oecles,  death  is  upon  me.  Come,  save  me,  see  me 
not  suffer  death  from  a  shameful  charge  !  For  your 
fault  I  die.  Come — for  you  know  my  story — and  the 
queen  may  accept  your  word  as  true  witness  of  my 
Λνοε.  Take  me — I  see  no  friend  at  hand  to  save  me. 
It  seems,  my  compassion  was  in  vain.* 

{Amphiaraus  enters) 

Amph.  Stop  !  You  that  send  this  woman  to  her 
doom  ! — Queen  of  this  palace  you  must  be  :  for  at  a 
glance  I  see  in  you  nobility  as  well  as  grace. 

Hyps.  Now  at  your  knees  I  implore  you,  Am- 
phiaraus,  falUng  here,  and  by  your  beard  and  by 
Apollo's  art  ;  timely  in  my  hour  of  danger  you  are 
come.  Save  my  life  !  It  is  for  your  sake  I  am  ruined 
and  about  to  die,  at  your  knees,  as  you  behold,  in 
chains — lately  companion  of  your  foreign  host.  You 
are  a  holy  man  ;  holy  shall  be  your  deed  ;  betray  me, 
and  your  name  shall  spell  disgrace  to  Argos  and  to 
Hellas.     You  that  see  the  fortunes  of  the  Danai  in 

•  Her  "  compassion  "  was  the  sympathy  which  led  her  to 
assist  Amphiaraus :  or  else  her  free  confession  to  Eurydice. 

Hunt  (edd.  1  and  2).  197  e^pjSov  wAevots  μο{  P.  Petr., 

£φ€ρον  €ΐτωφ€λημα  Π. 
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ΔαναοΓσιν,  [ctTrje  rrjiSe  συμφοράν  τέκνου, 
παρών  γα[ρ  οΐσ]θα.     φησί  δ*  ηίδ'  ακουσίως    220 
KTaveiv  μ€  τταιδα  κάπφονλίΰσαί  δό/xots". 

[am.]   elScbs  άφΐγμαί  την  τύχην  θ*  νπβώόμην 

την  (την  α  ττζίσηι  τ    εκπβπνευκότος  τέκνου, 
ηκω  δ'  άρηζων  συμφοραίσι  ταισι  σαι?, 
το  μ€ν  βίαιον  ουκ  €χων,  το  δ'  ζνσφές.  225 

αίσχρον  γαρ  eu  μ€ν  ε^βττι'στασ^αι  παθ^ΐν, 
δρασαι  δέ  μηΒίν  ίΰ  τταθόντα  προς  aeOev. 
πρώτον  μ€ν  οΰν  σον  Bel^ov,  ώ  ζένη,  κάρα• 
σώφρον  γαρ  όμμα  τούμον  'Έ,λλήνων  λόγος 
πολύς  Βίήκξΐ.     και  π4φυχ    οΰτως,  γύναι,        230 
κοσμίΐν  τ    έμαυτον  καΐ  τα  Βιαφίρονθ*  οραν. 
6776ΐτ'  άκουσον,  του  τάχους  δε  τοΟδ'  ai^es" 
€ΐς  μ€ν  γαρ  άλλο  παν  άμαρτάν^ιν  χρβών, 
φυχην  δ'  eg  άνΒρος  η  γυναικός  ου  καλόν. 

[ετ.]   ώ  ^€V€  προς  "Apyet  πλησίον  ναίων  χθόνα,      235 
πάντων  άκουσασ^  οΓδά  σ'  όντα  σώφρονα•  1 

ου  γάρ  ποτ^  etV  τόδ'  ομμ*  αν  έβλζφας  παρών, 
ϊΰν  δ',  et  Tt  βοΰληι,  καΐ  κλύβιν  σέθ^ν  θέλω 
και  σ*  €κ8ώάσκ€ΐν•  ουκ  ανάξιος  γάρ  €Ϊ. 

[am.]  ywat,  το  T-fjoSe  της  ταλαίπωρου  κακόν  240 

άγρίως  φέρουσάν  σ'  ηπιον  θ[έσθαί  θέλ]ω,  J 

ου  TTjvBe  μάλλον  rj  τό  της  ΒΙκης  ορών. 
αίσχύνομαι  δβ  Φοΐβον,  ου  δι'  έμπύρων 
τέχνην  έπασκώ,  φβΰΒος  et  τι  λέζομεν. 
ταυτην  έγώ    ζέπ€ίσα  κρηναΐον  [γά'\νος  245 

Βίΐξαι  δι'  αγνών  ρβυμάτων  [όπως  .... 
στρατιάς  πρόθυμ  ,  ^Αργ€Ϊον  ώς  Β[ΐ€κπ€ρών 

(Three  lines  missing  :  then  fragments  of  four  more) 
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the  flame  of  holy  sacrifices,  tell  her  what  befell  her 
son  !  You  know  it,  you  \vere  there.  Of  set  purpose, 
she  says,  I  killed  him — I  made  a  plot  against  the 
palace  ! 

Amph.  I  knew  before  I  came  ;  I  divined  your  fate, 
and  all  you  must  suffer  because  her  son  has  breathed 
his  last.  And  I  am  here  to  aid  you  in  your  distress, 
armed  not  with  power  but  piety.  For  I  should  be 
ashamed  if  I  had  skill  to  νΛη  a  kindness  from  you  ; 
then  having  won  it,  to  do  no  kindness  in  return.  (To 
Eurydice)  Now  first,  unveil  your  head,  stranger  queen. 
Far  goes  the  tale  through  Hellas,  that  my  gaze  is 
modest.  And  this,  lady,  is  my  nature — self-dis- 
cipline, and  a  discerning  eye."  Next  hsten,  and  stay 
your  haste.  Err  about  all  things  else ;  but  not  against 
the  life  of  man  or  woman — that  is  sin  ! 

EuRY.  Stranger,  whose  land  is  Argos's  neighbour, 
from  all  men's  words  I  know  your  modest  temper  ; 
else  you  had  never  stood  and  looked  upon  these  eyes. 
Now,  if  you  ■will,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you  and  to  inform 
you.     For  you  deserve  it. 

Amph.  Lady,  it  is  my  v\ill  to  appease  your  temper, 
seeing  you  bear  so  harshly  this  poor  woman's  vvTong  : 
respecting  not  her  so  much  as  justice.  I  should  feel 
shame  before  Phoebus,  whose  art  I  practise  through 
the  flame  of  sacrifice,  if  I  speak  any  falsehood.  By 
me  persuaded,  this  woman  made  known  to  us  a 
sparkling  fountain,  that  with  holy  waters  I  might 
(make)  an  offering  for  the  army,  crossing  the  bounds 
of  Argos  .  .  . 

{Three  lines  missing  :  then  fragrnents  of  four  more) 

'  Literally,  "  and  to  see  essential  qualities." 

246  [όττωί  λάβω  edd. 
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θΰσ]αί  θ€λ[οντ€ς'  άλλα  κ€ίμ€νον  χαμαΐ 
δράκων  άσ[ημωί  τταΓδ'  ύφ€ΐμ4νο£  β^λ^ι 
ηκόντισ',  α[  250 

και  viv  8ρομ[ 
€lXi^€v  άμ[φΙ  τταΓδα 

ημΐΐζ  δ'  ΙΒό[ντ€ς  -παντόθζν  7τροσβάλλομ€ν, 
€γώ  δ'  erofeuCT*  [αυτόν  ην  δ'  άνηνυτον 
αρχή  γαρ  ημΐν  [ττημάτων  ττολλων  θανών         255 
Αρχβμορος  e[ts"  το  λοίπον  ονομασθησ€ται. 
συ  δ'  ούχΙ  σαυτη[5•  μόνον  άφηφβθης  τέκνον, 
όρνιθα  δ'  Άρ)/€ΐΌ[ισι  γ^νόμ^νον  κλύ^ις. 

(Fragments  of  tn'o  more  lines) 

ΤΓολλοι  δ[€  νικηθ€ντ€ς  €Ϊζονσίν  μάχηί 

Κά8μου  [τΓολιται?"  τταΰρος  €κ  πολλών  λζώς    260 

νόστου  κυρησ[€ί'  φ^ύζ^ταί  δ'  εχθρών  χ^ρας 

"Αδραστο?,  ηζ^ί  τ'  ^^[yos•  e/c  Θηβών  πάλιν 

€77τά  στρατηγ[ών  €κσ€σωσμ€νος  μόνος. 

τα  /Liev  yev'o/xev[a  δτ^  σαφώς  €πίστασαι, 

α  δ'  αυ  παραινώ,  ταντά  μοι  δε'^αι,  ywai.      2G5 

βφυ  μβν  ουδει?  οστι?  ου  πον€Ϊ  βροτών 

θάπτ€ΐ  Τ€  T€Kva  χατζρα  κτάται  vea 

αυτός  re  θνηισκ€ΐ•  καΐ  τάδ'  αχθονται  βρότοι, 

€ίς  γην  φέροντες  γήν  άναγκαίως  δ'  έχει 

βίον  θερίζειν  ωστε  καρπιμον  στάχυν,  270 

καΐ  τον  μεν  etvai  τον  δε  μη•  τί  ταύτα  δε? 

στενειν,  απερ  δει  κατά  φύσιν  8ιεκπεράν; 

α  δ'  εικός  *Αργο[ΰς  εζάγουσι  πρόσφορα 

θάφαι  8ός  ημίΐν  τταΓδ'  άειμνηστοις  τάφοις' 

ου  γαρ  καθ*  ημίεραν  yε  ταΰτ*  εσται  μίαν,    275 

248-254  D.  L.  Ρ.  (248  βΰσαι   θίλονπζ  Wecklein,   Hunt). 
256-258  Arnim  iyovov  257).  259-260  Roberts.  261 
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.  .  .  eager  to  sacrifice.  But,  as  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  a  serpent  lurking  struck  your  son  Λ^^th  hidden 
sting.  We  rushed  upon  him  ;  .  .  .  wrapped  his  coils 
about  the  child  .  .  .  We,  when  we  saw  it,  attacked 
from  every  side  ;  and  I  shot  it  down,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  He  died,  and  his  death  begins  our  many 
woes — Archemorus"  shall  be  his  name  hereafter.  You 
have  not  merely  lost  a  son,  your  own :  I  tell  you  of 
a  portent  that  has  come  to  pass  for  Argos.  .  .  . 

{Fragments  of  two  more  lines) 

Many  shall  peld  to  the  men  of  Cadmus 's  town,  van- 
quished in  battle  :  many  go,  but  few  shall  come  home 
again.  Alone  of  seven  commanders  Adrastus  shall  be 
saved,  shall  escape  the  foeman's  grasp  and  come  back 
from  Thebes  to  Argos.  Thus  what  has  come  to  pass, 
clearly  you  understand.  WTiat  now  I  counsel,  lady, 
take  in  good  part  from  me.  No  man  was  ever  born, 
but  he  must  suffer  ;  he  buries  his  children  and  gets 
others  in  their  place  ;  then  dies  himself.  And  yet 
men  bear  it  hard,  that  only  give  dust  to  dust  !  Life 
is  a  harvest  that  man  must  reap  like  ears  of  com  ; 
one  grows,  another  falls.  Why  should  we  moan  at 
this,  the  path  of  Nature  that  Λνε  must  tread  ?  Give 
us  your  son,  that  we — bringing  from  Argos  all  that 
our  duty  owes — may  bury  him  in  a  grave  of  re- 
membrance everlasting.     These  things  shall  not  be 

"  The  name  is  derived  from  archein  (begin)  and  moro» 
(doom). 

D.  L.  P.  ^262  D.  L.^P.:   ιξίταρ[  Π,  iferapa  Hunt.     See 

Aes,  Hie.  176  iKere  mss.,  TJKere  Person  ;  Aes.  fr.  6  -ήκονσ  mss., 
Ικονσ'  edd.  pier.  274-281  D.  L.  P.  (275  omitted  by  a 

mistake  in  ed.  pr.  and  in  Hunt,  F.T.P. ;  277  C.  H,  Roberts, 
278  Hunt). 
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αλλ'  els  τον  ά€[1  Βήτα  ττημασιν  χρόνον 
τοΐ[ς  σο]ΐς  βρότ€[ιον  τταν  συναλγησα,  γίνος. 
kXclvos  γαρ  €σ[ται  τάφος  iv  άνθρώττοις  oSe, 
άγώνά  τ'  αύτώι  [στησόμ€σθα,  φυλλάΒος 
στεφάνους     Βώ\όντ€ς•     6    δε     κρατών     καθ* 

Ελλάδα  280 

ζ-ηΧωτος  €στ[αι  και  ττζρίβλζπτος  βροτοΐς. 
iv  τώιδε  μεν  [λίΐ,μώνι,  συλλεχθείς  στρατός 
μνησθησετα[ί  σου  τταιΒός,  ^Αρχεμορος  οτί 
επωνομάσθη,  [ττρώτος  ώς  άρζας  μόρου, 
Ne/Lieas•  /far'  αλσ[θ5'.     την8ε  δ'  οΰν  λΰσαί  σε 

XPV'    ,  ^        ,       ^  ,  ,  285 

αναίτια  yap,  τοΖς  [δε  σοίς  κλέος  φέρει• 
συν  γαρ  καλώί  σό[ν,  ω  ywai,  πένθος  τελεί 
θήσει  σε  και  τταΓδ'  [εΙς  το  λοιπόν  εύκλεεΐς, 

(Fragments  of  two  more  Unes) 

[et.]  προς    τάς    φύσεις    χρη    και    τα    πράγματα 
σκοπεΐν 
και  τάς  δίαιτα?  των  κακών  τε  κάγαθών      290 
πειθώ  δε  τοις  μεν  σώφροσιν  πολλην  εχειν, 
τοις  μη  δίκαιοι?  δ'  ού8έ  συμβάλλειν  χρεών. 
•••••• 

(From  the  Exodus) 

.   .    .  τέκνα  τ'  ανά  μίαν  oSov 
άνάπαλιν  ετρόχασεν 

επί  φόβον  επι  295 

χάριν  ελίζας, 

χρόνωι  δ'  εζελαμφεν  εύάμερος. 
ΑΜΦΙΑρ[α02]  την  μεν   παρ""   ημών,   ώ  ywai,   φερηι 

χάριν, 
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for  a  single  day,  but  for  all  time  all  men  shall  suffer 
in  your  sorrow.  A  memorable  tomb  in  the  eyes  of 
men  this  one  shall  be  ;  and  we  shall  found  Games  ■ 
in  honour  of  it,  and  award  cro\\"ns  of  leaf ;  the  winner 
shall  be  envied  throughout  Hellas  and  all  men  shall 
look  up  to  him.  So  in  this  meadow  the  host  assembled 
shall  call  your  son  to  mind,  how  he  was  called  Arche- 
morus,  because  he  first  began  our  doom,  in  the  grove 
of  Nemea.  But  this  woman  must  go  free,  for  she  is 
innocent ;  indeed  she  brings  glory  to  your  house  : 
since  your  misfortune  has  a  happy  ending,  lady,  and 
will  make  your  son  and  you  renowned  for  all  time 
to  come. 

{Fragments  of  two  more  lines) 

EuRY.  One  must  look  to  man's  character  and 
deeds,  and  the  Uves  of  the  e\il  and  the  good :  and 
have  much  confidence  in  the  righteous,  but  with  the 
unrighteous  not  consort  at  all.  .  .  . 

{From  the  Exodus) 

Hyps.  .  .  .  the  wheel  of  Fortune  has  sped  my  sons 
and  me  back  again  along  a  single  road.  Now  to 
terror,  now  to  joy  it  turned  us  ;  at  long  last  she  has 
shone  forth  serene. 

Amph,  Thus,  lady,   you   gain  my    service.      You 

•  The  celebrated  Nemean  Games. 

282  Roberts.  283-284  Arnim.  286  D.  L.  P. 

287  «revflos  D.  L.  P. :  πάθος  Hunt  289-292 =fr.  759  N. 
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€7Γ€ΐ  δ'  e/xot  πρόθυμος  ησθ^  6τ    ηντόμην 
άττ έδωκα  κάγώ  σοι  πρόθυμα  is  τταιδε  σώ.      300 
σώιζ'  οΰν  συ  τ€κνα,  σφώ  δε  T-qvSe  μητβρα, 
καΐ  χαίρζθ^  •  ημ€Ϊς  δ'  ωσπβρ  ώρμημζσθα  Srj 
στράτ€νμ'  άγοντες  ηζομεν  Θήβας  km. 
ΟΙ  ΤΨΐπ[τΛΗ2]  τοί   ζύδαίμονοίης,  άξιος  γάρ,  ώ  feVe. 

ξύΒαιμονοίης  ^ητα•  των  δε  σων  κακών,  305 

τάλαινα  μητ€ρ,  decov  τις  ως  άπληστος  ην. 
ΤΨΙπ[υλη]   αιαι  φυγάς  βμεθζν  ας  εφυγον, 

ώ  Τ€κνον,  el  μάθοις,  Αήμνου  πόντιας, 

πολιον  ΟΤΙ  πατέρος  ουκ  €Τ€μον  κάρα. 

[ετνη05]  η  γάρ  σ*  έταξαν    πατέρα  σον    κατακτα- 

veiv;  310 

[τψ.]  φόβος  έχει  μ€  των  τότ€  κακών  Ιώ 
τεκνον,  οΐά  τε  ΤοργάΒες  iv  λέκτροις 
€κανον  ζύνέτας. 
[ετ.]   συ  δ'  έζέκλεφας  πώς  πόΒ*  ώστε  μη  ^ανεΓν; 
[τψ.]   άκτάς  βαρυβρόμους  Ικόμαν  315 

ετΓΐ  τ'  οΐ8μα  θαλάσσιον,  ορνίθων 
έρημον  κοίταν. 
[ετ.]   κάκεΐθεν  νλθβς  SeCpo  πώς  τίνι  στόλωι; 
[τψ.]   ναΰται  κώπαις 

ΝαυττΑιοι*  ει?  λιμε'να  ζενικον  πόρον  320 

ayayoi'  /χ«  δουλοσυνα?  τ'  έπέβασαν,  ω  tckvov, 
iv0aSe  Δαναΐδων  μέλλον  έμπολάν. 
[ετ.]   ot/xot  κακών  σών. 
[τ*•.]  /χή  στε'ν'  εττ'  εύτυχίαισιν. 

αλλά  συ  πώς  έτράφης  οδε  τ'  εν  τινι  325 

χειρί,  τέκνον  ώ  τέκνον; 
ενεττ'  ενεττε  ματρί  σαι. 
[ετ.]   ^Αργώ  μ€  και  τόνδ'  ηγαγ*  €ΐς  Κόλχων  πόλιν. 
[τψ.]  άτΓΟ/χαστιδιόν  y'  ε)ίΐών  στέρνων. 
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met  my  entreaty  with  goodwill,  and  I  in  turn  shewed 
goodwill  toward  your  sons.  Now  keep  your  children 
safe — and,  children,  keep  your  mother.  Farewell ; 
we  must  begone,  leading  our  host  to  Thebes,  as  we 
set  forth  to  do. 

Sons  of  Hyps,  (a)  Blessings  upon  you,  stranger,  as 
you  deserve  ! 

(6)  Aye,  blessings.  Poor  mother,  surely  some  god 
was  insatiate  of  your  sufferings  ! 

Hyps.  O  !  If  you  should  know  my  banishment, 
my  son,  banishment  from  Lemnos  in  the  sea,  because 
I  cut  not  my  father's  grey  head  off. 

EuNEUs.  \VTiat,  did  they  bid  you  slay  your  father  ? 

Hyps.  I  tremble  for  those  woes  of  old  !  Oh  my 
son,  hke  monsters  they  slew  their  husbands  in  their 
beds  ! 

EuN.  And  you — how  did  you  steal  away  from 
death  ? 

Hyps.  I  went  to  the  roaring  beach  and  swell  of  the 
sea,  where  the  birds  lie  in  loneliness — 

EtJN.  How  came  you  hither  ?  What  convoy 
brought  you  thence  ? 

Hyps.  Carried  by  sailors,  rowed  to  a  foreign 
harbour,  Nauplia  :  and  they  brought  me  to  servi- 
tude, my  son,  a  weeping  woman  bought  for  gold  by 
daughters  of  Danaus  ! 

Eux.  I  share  your  sorrows,  and  lament ! 

Hyps.  Weep  not  in  our  good  fortune.  But  how 
were  you  and  your  brother  reared,  my  son  ?  Whose 
hand  was  it  ?     Tell  me,  oh  tell  your  mother. 

EuN.  Argo  took  me  and  him  to  the  city  of 
Colchians — 

Hyps,  Torn  from  my  breast  1 
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ET.]   inel  δ'   'Ιάσων  edav*  €μός,  μητ€ρ,  πατήρ      330 
ΤΨ.]   οΐμοι,  κακά  Aeyet?,  δάκρυα  τ'  ομμασιν, 

τ€κνον,  €μοΐς  δίδω?. 
ΕΤ.]   ^Ορφζύς    μ€    καΐ    τόνδ'    ηγαγ*    els    Θράίκης 

τόπον. 
ΤΨ.]  τίνα  πατάρι  ποτ€  χάριν  άθλίωι 

τιθέμενος ;     evevre  μοι  τίκνον.  33δ 

ΕΤ.]  μονσάν  μ€  κιθάρας  ΆσιάΒος  διδάσκεται, 

τούτον  δ'  €?  "Αρεω?  οττλ'  €κόσμησ€ν  μάχης. 
ΤΨ.]  δι'  ΑΙγαίου  δε  riVa  πόρον 

έμόλ€τ    άκτάν  Α,-ημνίαν; 
ΕΤ.]   Θόα?  κομίζει  σος  πατήρ  Τ€κνω  δυο.  340 

ΤΨ.]  -^  ya/3  σεσωσται;     [ετ.]   Βα[/<τ];([ιΌυ]   ye  /χτ;- 
χαναι?. 


13  ΜΕΑΑΝΙΠΠΗ   ΔΕΣΜΩΤΙΣ 

[(a)  2  B.C.  (Schub.-Wil.) 
and  1  A.D.  (Grenf,-H.)] 
[(6)  Parchment  5  a.d.] 

Ed.  pr.  (o)  Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  p.  125.  Vv.  1-12  also  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xi. 
1912,  no.  1176,  fr.  39,  col.  xi.  pp.  153-154•. 

(0)  Blass,  Aegyptische  Zeitschrift,  1880,  p.  37  ;  Rh.  Mus. 
25,  p.  390.  C'f.  Nauck,  T.O.F.'^  fr.  495.  Revised  text  in 
*Schubart-Wilamowitz,  ihid.  p.  85. 

N.  Lewis  suggested  that  the  fragment  which  he  published 
in  Etudes  de  Papyrologie,  vol.  iii.  (republished  by  Snell, 
Hermes,  Einzelschr.  v.  p.  78),  belongs  to  this  play  :  but  there 
is  no  good  evidence  for  this  ascription,  nor  sufficient  for 
Snell's  tentative  attribution  to  Melanippe  the  Wise. 

See  further  Wilamowitz,  Sitzb.  d.  k.  preuss.  Akad.  d. 
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EuN.  And  when  my  father  Jason  died,  mother — 

Hyps.  Alas  !  Your  story  is  my  sorrow,  son  ;  tears 
to  my  eyes  you  bring —  ! 

Eux.  Orpheus  brouglit  me  and  him  to  a  part 
of  Thrace. 

Hyps.  How  shewed  he  gratitude  to  your  unhappy 
father  ?     Tell  me,  son  ! 

EuN.  He  taught  me  the  music  of  the  lyre  of 
Asia,  and  schooled  my  brother  for  Ares'  weapons 
of  war. 

Hyps.  And  what  way  did  you  go  over  the  Aegean 
to  the  shores  of  Lemnos  ? 

EuN.  Thoas,  your  father,  conveyed  both  your 
sons — 

Hyps.  Is  he  safe  then  ? 

EuN.  Yes,  by  the  skill  of  Bacchus.  .  .  . 


MELANIPPE  CAPTIVE 

[(a)  2  B.C.  (Schub.-Wil.) 
and  1  A.D.  (Grenf.-H.)] 
[(b)  Parchment  5  a.d.] 

Wiss.  1921,  63  (including  notes  of  H.  Petersen)  ;  Pickard- 
Cainbridge,  New  Chapters,  iii.  117;  Beloch,  Hermes,  19, 
604  ;  Wunsch,  Rh.  Mas.  49,  91  ;  von  Arnim,  Suppl.  Eur. 
p.  32  ;  *Hunt,  F.T.P. 

Aeolus,  discovering  that  his  daughter  Melanippe  had  borne 
ttcins,  disbelieved  her  story  that  Poseidon  was  the  father.  He 
gent  her  to  Italy  in  the  charge  of  the  king  of  Mefapontum, 
who  happened  to  be  travelling  in  Thessaly  (Diod.  Sic. 
iv.  67  A'oXos  .  .  .  παρ€Βωκ€  την  Άρνην  Μεταποντίωι  ξίνωι 
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κατά  τύχην  τταρεπιΖτιμοϋνη,  προστάξας  αττάγαν  etj  Μεταττοιτιον  ; 

Arne  is  the  lady  who  replaces  Melanippe  in  Diodorus's 
version). 

Melanippe  bore  twins,  Boeotus  and  Aeolus,  in  the  house  of 
the  Italian  king.  These  were  exposed,  but  reared  by  shep- 
herds. Years  later,  Metapontius  {as  we  will  call  the  king) 
adopted  them  as  successors  to  his  throne  " ;  no  one  was  then 
aware  of  their  identity,  except  perhaps  an  old  shepherd,  who 
so  far  held  his  peace. 

Now  the  king's  loife  {Theano,  Hyginus  186  ;  Autolyte, 
Diod.  iv.  67)  bore  sons  thereafter,  and  plotted  to  destroy 
Boeotus  and  Aeolus,  against  whom  she  conceived  a  natural 
jealousy  for  their  favour  with  the  king.  Melanippe  dis- 
covered the  plot — which  was,  that  the  queen's  uncles  should 
kill  Boeotus  and  Aeolus  while  hunting — and  learnt  too  that 
the  doomed  boys  were  her  own  sons.  [Perhaps  the  old  shep- 
herd, who  had  reared  them  and  knew  their  identity,  heard  the 
plot  and  discovered  all  to  Melanippe,  imploring  her  to  assist 
them.]  But  the  queen  learnt  the  truth,  and  imprisoned 
Melanippe — who  may  have  held  some  position  of  menial  trust 
in  the  palace,  like  that  of  Hypsipyle  at  the  court  of  Nemea. 
It  is  possible  that  the  absence  of  the  king  may  explain  his 
queen  s  opportunity  to  act  thus. 

The  plot  failed.  Our  second  fragment  describes  the  assault 
upon  the  sons  of  Melanippe,  who  defended  themselves  success- 
fully and  slew  their  would-be  murderers,  the  brothers  of  the 
queen  :  but  not  before  those  had  explained  to  the  youths  their 
"  ignoble  "  birth — evidently  the  queen's  brothers  knew  {per- 
haps the  queen  told  them)  that  the  youths  were  exposed 
children,  reared  by  a  shepherd  on  the  hills. 

Boeotus  and  Aeolus  returned,  and  heard  {perhaps  from  the 

"  If  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  king  should  not  recognize 
children  whom  he  himself  had  exposed  in  his  own  territory 
some  years  ago,   remember  the  certain  parallel  of  Eur.'s 
Alexander  and  the  probable  one  of  Sophocles'  Tyro. 
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chorus)  that  Meianippe  teas  imprisoned  for  intervention  on 
their  behalf.  They  liberated  her,  and  she  proved  to  them  that 
they  were  her  sons.  We  do  not  know  how  the  scene  teas  com- 
posed. It  is  possible  that  it  was  very  brief  {see  below)  : 
Meianippe  greeted  the  youths  as  her  sons ;  they  were  sceptical ; 
Meianippe  had  no  sure  means  of  proof ;  but  Poseidon 
appeared  and  told  all  the  truth — the  god  from  the  machine 
prophesied  the  wanderings  of  Aeolus  and  Boeotus,  and  per- 
haps ordained  a  wedding  bettceen  Meianippe  and  the  king 
{who  may  have  returned  to  find  his  wife  and  her  brothers 
dead,  and  therefore  was  about  to  punish  Meianippe  and  her 
sons).  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  and  at  what  point  the 
euicide  of  the  queen  ocairred. 

This  is  a  typically  Euripidean  plot :  my  summary  is  based 
upon  the  fragments  themselves,  Hyginus  186,  and  Diodorus 
iv.  67.  It  is  of  course  only  hypothetical :  for  none  of  the 
fragments  except  the  Messenger's  Speech  is  very  helpful ; 
Hyginus  is  clearly,  as  that  very  speech  proves,  not  paraphras- 
ing Euripides'  play  ;  and  Diodorus  gives  a  version  in  which 
Meianippe  plays  no  part  at  all,  the  role  usually  assigned  to 
her  being  given  to  one  Arne.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  above 
summary  {including  a  few  traits  from  the  fragments)  is  true 
of  what  Eur.  found  before  him  when  he  composed  his  play. 
How  far  he  diverged  from  it,  we  do  not  know. 

The  above  reconstruction  solves  the  three  problems  hitherto 
held  insoluble  {but  v.  Pickard-Cambridge,  loc.  cit.) — first, 
the  part  played  by  Meianippe  herself.  The  person  after 
whom  a  play  is  named  is  usually,  if  not  always,  an  important 
character  in  it.  On  my  view,  Meianippe  may  have  played  a 
part  almost  as  important  as  that  of  Hypsipyle  in  the  play 
which  bears  her  name  :  her  imprisonment  may  have  occurred 
more  than  halfway  through  the  play,  her  release  towards  the 
end  {after  the  Messenger's  speech). — Second,  the  manner  in 
which  Meianippe  came  to  Metapontum.  Thessaly  is  too  far 
away  :   there  can  be  no  direct  contact  between  it  and  Meta- 
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pontum  (which  is  certainly  the  scene  of  this  play,  see  Straho 

Vi.  265  ίνταΰθα  (sc.  in  Metapontum)  καΧ  τον  Meranovrov 
μνθΐνουσι    και    την    Μ(λανίπττην     Βΐσμώτην    καΙ    τον    e^     αντής 

Βοιωτόν,  and  Wilam.  Sitzb.  preuss.  Akad.  p.  69)  in  this 
play  :  and  Aeolus  cannot  have  had  any  part  in  it.  Melanippe 
herself  must  have  been  in  Metapontum  from  the  start. — 
Thirdly,  though  Melanippe  must,  for  this  play,  bear  her  sons 
in  Metapontum,  she  must  not  know  that  these  are  her  sons 

(a)  (Probably  spoken  by  Melanippe) 

μάτην  oip*  elg  γυναίκας  εζ  άνΒρών  φόγος 
φάλλ€ί  K€v6v  τόζ^υμα  και  Aeyei  κακώς• 
at  δ'  €ΐσ'  άμζίνους  άρσένων.     δει'^ω  δ'  ^γώ, 
ταΐς  μ€ν  γάρ  €στ]ι  ζυμβόλαί*  αμάρτυρα 

(Fragments  follow  of  four  Unes,  e7iding  καΐ  ουκ 
άρνούμβναι,  άλ\ληλας  πόνους,]  αίσχύνην  €χ€ΐ, 
[φίρβι  Β),  '\ωτος  ζκβαλζί  γυνή) 

νίμουσι  δ'  οίκους  καΐ  τά  ναυστολουμενα  5 

€σω  Βόμων  σώιζουσυν,  ούδ'  €ρημίαι 

γυναικός  οίκος  ευττιι^?  ούδ'  ολβι,ος. 

τά  δ'  iv  θ€θΐς  αΰ•  πρώτα  γαρ  κρίνω  τάδε* 

μ€ρος  μέγιστον  €χομ€ν'  iv  Φοίβου  Τ€  γάρ 

χρησμοΐς  προφητίύουσι  Αοζίου  φρένα  10 

γυναΐκ€ς,  άμφΐ  δ'  αγνά  ΑωΒώνης  βάθρα 

φηγώι  παρ"   lepai  θήλυ  τάς  Διό?  φρένας 

γένος  πορ^ύζΐ  τοις  θέλουσιν  Έλλάδο?. 

ά  δ'  €Ϊς  τ€  Μοίρας  τάς  τ    ανωνύμους  θζάς 

lepa  TeAetrai,  ταΰτ    iv  άνΒράσιν  μβν  ούχ  15 

όσια  καθέστηκ^ ,  iv  γυναιζΐ  δ'  αΰζβται 

άπαντα,     ταύτηι  τάν  θζοΐς  έχ€ΐ  8ίκης 

θηλζία.     πώς  οΰν  χρτ]  γυναικβΐον  γένοζ 
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tchen  thU  play  begins,  nor  must  they  know  that  she  is  their 
motht>r.     Later,  they  must  recognize  each  other. 

Beyond  this  we  cannot  venture  :  except  to  say  that  (1)  the 
prologue  must  have  been  spoken  by  a  divinity  {Poseidon), 
since  none  of  the  human  characters  could  have  given  the 
necessary  explanation  about  Melanippe's  sons  ;  (2)  the  play 
mtist  have  ended  fairly  soon  {about  350  lines  f)  after  the 
Messenger's  speech  {see  Wilam.  loc.  cit.,  and  ed.  pr.  p.  87). 
In  this  interval,  we  must  imagine  that  Melanippe  was  liber' 
ated,  Theano  died,  and  Poseidon  spoke  from  the  mtichine. 

(a)  {Probably  spoken  by  Melanippe) 

Vain  is  man's  evil  speaking  and  blame  of  women 
— the  twanging  of  an  idle  bowstring.  For  they  are 
better  than  men,  and  I  Λνίΐΐ  prove  it. — Their  covenants 
have  no  witness  .  ,  . 

{Fragments  follow  of  four  lines) 

They  manage  the  home,  and  guard  within  the 
house  the  sea-borne  wares.  No  house  is  clean  or 
prosperous  if  the  wife  is  absent.  And  in  reUgion 
— highest  I  judge  this  claim — we  play  the  greatest 
part.  In  the  oracles  of  Phoebus,  women  expound 
Apollo's  will ;  and  at  the  holy  seat  of  Dodona, 
beside  the  sacred  oak,  woman  conveys  the  \nll  of 
Zeus  to  all  Greeks  Λvho  may  desire  it.  As  for  the 
holy  rites  performed  for  the  Fates  and  the  Name- 
less Goddesses  —  they  are  not  holy  in  the  hands 
of  men  ;  among  women  they  flourish  all.  So  right- 
eous  is  woman's   part   in  holy  serWce.     Ηολυ  then 

4   Slippl.  D.   L.  P.  in   χρησμο[ι]ζ  Π.  Oxv. :   δο/xots 

π.  rWrl.  15  μ(ν€υ  π :  μεν  ου  edd. :  μεν  ούχ  D.  L.  Ρ. 
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κακώς  aKoveiv;     ούχΙ  τταυσεται  φόγος 
μάταιος  avSpcov,  οι  τ'  άγαν  -ηγούμενοι  20 

φίγζ,ιν  γυναίκας,  el  μ"  βνρβΟηι  κακή, 
Ίτασας  ομοίως;     διορίσω  he  τώι  Χόγωΐ' 
T7J?  μev  κακής  κάκιον  ovSev  ytyverai 
γυναικός,  €σθλης  δ'  ovSev  elς  ύ7repβoληv 
ττέφυκ   άμeιvov•  Βιαφ€ρουσι  δ'  αϊ  φύσeις.  .  .     -5 
[β)     (Spoken  by  the  Messenger  to  the  Queen) 

[ΑΓΓΕΛ02]  τις    ην    6    τά[ργ6ν    ToSe    β4λος    Ltle^ei? 

€μοι; 
ώς  δ'  ουκ  €φαίνόμ€σθα,  σίγα  δ'  eLχoμ€V, 
ττροσω  ττρος  αύτον  πάλιν  ύττοστρ^φας  77θδα 
XOjpei  3ρομαίαν,  θήρ*  eXeiv  πρόθυμος  ων, 
βοάι  δε'•  κάν  τώιδ'  eζeφaιvόμeσθa  δη  30 

όρθοστα^ον  Aoy;)^ats"  e■πeίγovτeς  φ6ν\ον. 
τω  δ'   elaihovTe  Βίπτυχον  Oeioiv  κάρ\α 
ησθησαν  εΐπόν  τ'•   eta  συλλάβeσθ^  άγρα[ς, 
καιρόν  γαρ  rjKeT  .     ουδ'  ύπώπτ€υον  [Βόλον 
φίλων  προσώπων  elσopώvτeς  6[μματα.  35 

οι  δ'  €ΐς  τον  αύτον  πίτυλον  'ηπ€ΐγ\ον  Βορός' 
7Γ€τροι  τ'  €χώρουν  χepμάSeς  0'  ηϊμών  πάρα 
CKeidev,  οι  δ'  eKeWev,  ώς  δ'  ψ6[ι  μάχτ] 
σιγτ)  τ    άφ    ημών,  γνωρίσαντ[ε  Βη  το  παν 
λέγονσι•  μητρός  ώ  κασίγν[ητοι  φίλης  40 

τι  δρατ  ;      άπoκτeίvovτeς  ο[υς  ηκιστα  χρην 
φωpdσθe.      προς  θ€ών  δρατ[€  μηΒαμώς  τάδε. 
σώ  δ    αύταΒΙλφω  χepμ\άl•^  αΐρουσιν  χ€ροΐν 
λέγουσί  θ^  ώς  eφυσa[y  €κ  Βονλης  ποθ4ν, 
κού     Bel     τύρανν\α     σκήπτρα     και     θρόνους 

λαβ€Ϊν  45 

20  21   For    the   construction    (apparent  omission   of  e.g. 
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should  her  kind  be  fairly  abused  ?  Shall  they  not 
cease,  the  vain  reproaches  of  men  ;  and  tliose  Λvho 
deem  too  soon  that  all  women  must  be  blamed  alike, 
if  one  be  found  a  sinner  ?  Let  me  speak  on,  and 
distinguish  them  :  nothing  is  worse  than  the  base 
woman,  and  nothing  far  surpasses  the  good  one. 
Only  their  natures  differ,  .  .  . 

(b)  (Spoken  by  the  Messenger  to  the  Queen) 

"  Who  was  it  cast  this  vain  shaft  at  me  ? " 
Now  since  we  revealed  not  ourselves,  but  stayed  in 
silence,  far  off  he  turned  again  towards  him,  and 
came  running,  eager  to  catch  the  prey.  Then  he 
cried  out.  At  once  we  revealed  ourselves,  standing 
upright,  and  our  lances  brought  death  on  apace. 
They,  when  they  saAV  their  uncles  twain,  were  glad 
and  spoke  :  "  Come,  help  us  Λrith  the  chase  ! — You 
are  come  at  the  hour  of  need  !  " — suspecting  never  a 
plot,  for  friends  were  they  whose  gaze  they  met. 
Forward  your  brothers  pressed  to  share  the  spear- 
men's onslaught  ;  from  us  came  stones  and  boulders, 
some  on  tliis  side,  some  on  that  :  but  as  the  battle 
advanced,  and  there  was  silence  on  our  side,  they 
understood  all  at  last  and  spoke  :  "  Brothers  of  our 
dear  mother,  \\\\aX  are  vou  about,  that  Ave  catch  \o\x 
slaying  those  whom  you  should  treat  so  least  of  all  ? 
For  God's  sake,  do  not  so  !  " 

Your   brothers   lifted   a   great   stone,   and   cried, 
"  You  are  the  sons  of  some  slave -girl ;  you  have  no 

Sciv)  cf.  Eur.  Or.  555-056,  Thuc.  ii.  A2,  Plato,  Prot.  346  b. 
31  I  have  not  followed  Headlam  and  others  in  removing 
this  example  of  violated  caesura :  cf.  Eur.  Hec.  1 1 59,  Hxr.  695, 
Ba.  1 125  (all  in  '*  Messengers'  "  speeches) ;  EL  5\6,  Ilel.  86, 
Pseudo-Eur,  LA.  630,  34  Blass.  45  Weil, 

Wecklein. 
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7τρ€σβ€ν  €χοντ[ας  δυσ^/βνβι?  των  evyevajv' 

κάπ€ΐ  τάδ'  ξίσηίκονσαν 

(^Fragments  of  three  lines  :  then  a  gap) 

€σ]φηλ€  r    els  γην  [τον  βίον  τ'  a^etJAero. 
ημών  δ'  €χώρ€ί  κωφά  ιτρός  yaiav  βΐλη, 
δ] foil•'  δ'  ά^ζλφοΐν  σοΐν  τον  αυ  ν€ώτ€ρον         5" 
λόγ]χηι  τΐλατείαι  συοφόνωι  δι*  ηττατος 
7ταίσ]ας  €8ωκ€  ν^ρτ4ροις  καλόν  νεκρον 
Botcojros",  οσττερ  τον  ττρίν  €kt€LV€V  βαλών. 
κάντ€ΰ]θ€ν  "ημείς  οι  ΧεΧειμμΙνοι  φίλων 
κοΰφον]  ττόδ'   άλλο?  άλλόσ'   εϊχομεν  φυγηι,.    55 
el8ov  δε  τ^ον  μεν  ορεος  ύλίμωι  φόβτηι 
κρνφθεν^τα,  τον  8ε  ττευκίνων  οζών  ετη, 
OL  Ο    eis"  (ραρ]αγγ    eovvov,  ol  ο    νττ    ενσκιους 
θάμνους  κα]θΐζον.      τω  δ'  όρώντ*  ουκ  ηζίονν 
Βούλονς  φονε^νειν  φασγάνοις  ελευθέροις.         60 
τάδ'  ονκετ    όντων  σ\ών  κασιγνητων  κλύεις. 
εγω  μεν  ονν  ονκ'\  οιδ'  οτωι  σκοττεΐν  χρ[ε]ών 
την  εύγενειαν  του]ς  γαρ  ανδρείους  φύσιν 
καΐ  τους  δικαίους  τω]ν  κενών  δοζασματων, 
καν  ώσι  δούλων,  εύγεν^εστερους  λέγω.  65 

(^Fragments  of  seven  more  lines) 


14  ΜΕΛΑΝΙΠΠΗ    Η    ΣΟΦΗ 

Ed.  pr.  *Rabe,  Rheinisches  Museum,  63,  1908,  p.  147. 
See  Wilamowitz,  Class.  Phil.  iii.  226,  note  ;  Sitzb.  preuss. 
Akad.  1921,  63;  Pickard-Cambridge,  New  Chapters,  iii. 
113 ;  von  Arnim,  Suppl.  Eur.  26. 

Hippo,  daughter  of  Chiron,  bore  Melanippe  to  Aeolus. 
During  Aeolus's  absence  in  exile  for  a  year,  Melanippe,  a  girl 
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right  to  seize  the  royal  sceptre  and  throne,  ignoble 
masters  of  noblemen ! "  Now  when  they  heard 
this   .  .  . 

{Fragments  of  three  lines  :  then  a  gap) 

tripped  him  to  the  ground,  and  took  his  life  aAvay. 
Our  shafts  fell  idly  to  the  ground  ;  the  younger  of 
your  two  brothers  was  struck  through  the  heart  by 
the  broad  spear  destined  for  the  boar  ;  and  his  fine 
corpse  was  given  over  to  the  dead  by  him,  Boeotus, 
who  struck  the  former  one  and  slew  him.  There- 
upon we,  the  remnant  of  his  friends,  turned  our 
nimble  feet  to  flight,  each  a  different  path.  One 
man  I  saw  hidden  in  the  leafy  forest  on  the  mountain, 
another  on  the  boughs  of  a  pine  ;  others  climbed 
dowTi  to  a  ravine,  some  crouched  beneath  dark 
shadowy  bushes.  They  saw  us,  but  thought  it  not 
well  that  swords  of  noblemen  should  butcher  slaves. 
This  is  my  story  :  your  brothers  are  no  more.  For 
my  part,  I  knoΛV  not  whereby  one  must  judge  nobility. 
Men  brave  in  character  and  just,  albeit  sons  of  slaves, 
are  nobler,  I  say,  than  the  vain  pretentious. 

{Fragments  of  seven  more  lines) 
46  Weil.  47  Nauck.  61  Von  Arnim. 


MELANIPPE  THE  WISE 

o/eingular  beauty,  bore  twin  sons  to  Poseidon  ;  who  bade  her 
conceal  the  fact  from  Aeolus  by  hiding  the  twins  in  a  cattle- 
shed.  When  Aeolus  returned,  he  was  told  that  two  infants 
had  been  found  being  suckled  by  cows  :  regarding  them  as 
monsters,  βουγενη  repara,  he  determined  to  burn  them,  and 
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bade  Melanippe  attire  them  in  funeral  clothes.  Mclanippe 
tried  desperately  to  save  the  babies'  lives  :  and  as  a  last 
resort  confessed  that  they  were  her  own.  {Or  perhaps  her 
secret  was  betrayed  by  a  nurse  to  whose  care  she  had  com- 
mitted her  babies  in  the  cattle-shed.)     Aeolus  iii  anger  was 

{From  the  Prologue) 

[μελανιππη]   Zeu?,  ως  AeAe/crat  της  αληθείας  νττο, 
"EAAtjv'  €ηχθ\  ος  έζέφνσζν  ΚΐοΧον 
ου  -χθων,  όσον  Ι1τ]ΐ'€ΐο?  Άσωττοΰ  θ    ϋοωρ 
νγροΐς  ορίζον  εντός  άγκώσι  areyet, 
σκήπτρων  άκούζΐ  ττασα  και  κικληισκεται        5 
€πώννμ.ος  χθων  ΑΙολΙς  τονροΰ  πατρός, 
ev  pev  τόδ'   ΙζΙβΧαστεν  "Ελληνο?  γένος. 
πτόρΟον  δ'   άφηκβν  άλλον  et?  αλΑτ^ι^  πάλιν 

{Lacuna  of  at  least  one  line,  referring  to  the 
adventures  of  Αωρος) 

κλεινάς  Ά^τ^ι^α?  Έοΰθον,  ωι  νυρφη  ποτέ 
θυγάτηρ  ^Ερεχθέως  Κεκροπίας  eV  αυχενι      10 
"Ιων'  ετικτεν.     άΑΑ'  άνοιστεος  λόγος 
eV  όνομα  τονμον  κείσ'  δθενπερ  ηρξαμην. 
καλονσι  Μελανίππην  {με),  είρωνος  δε  με 
έτικτε  θυγάτηρ  ΑιόΑωι-  κείνην  μεν  οΰν 
^ανθτιΐ  κατεπτερωσεν  Ιππείαι  τριχι  16 

Zeus',  οϋνεχ'  ύμνους  ηώε  χρησμωώος  βροτοΐς 
άκΎ)  πόνων  φράζουσα  και  λυτηρια. 
πυκνηι  θυελληι  δ'  αιθέρος  διώκεται 
μουσεΐον  εκλιποΰσα  Κωρυκιον  ορός. 
νύμφη  δε  θεσπιωώός  ανθρώπων  ύπο  20 

Ίππώ  κεκληται  σώματος  δι'  aAAayas". 
μητρός  μεν  ώδε  της  εμης  έχει  περί. 
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about  to  flay  the  children  and  punish  Melanippe,  when  the 
intervention  of  Hippo  {or  Poseidon)  stayed  his  hand.  The 
divine  parentage  of  the  babies  was  revealed,  and  their  future 
fame  as  eponymous  lieroes  of  Boeotia  and  Aeolis  uo*  pro- 
phesied. 

{From  the  Prologue) 

Melanippe.  Hellen — so  runs  the  tale  of  truth — 
was  son  of  Zeus  ;  and  son  of  Hellen  was  Aeolus  ; 
whom  all  the  land  obeys,  that  Peneus's  and  Asoptis's 
floods  protect  and  limit  with  their  Λvinding  streams. 
The  land  is  called  Aeolis,  after  my  father's  name. — 
This  Avas  one  race  that  sprung  from  Hellen. 

But  he  sent  forth  other  branches  to  other  cities  .  . . 

(Lacuna  of  at  least  one  line,  referring  to  the 
adventures  of  Αωρος) 

and  Xuthus  to  famous  Athens  ;  to  him  of  old,  on 
the  neck  of  Cecrops'  land,  his  bride  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus  bore  Ion. 

Now  I  must  recall  my  tale  to  the  point  where  I 
began — to  my  own  name.  They  call  me  Melanippe  ; 
the  daughter  of  Chiron  bore  me  to  Aeolus.  Her — 
because  she  chanted  songs  of  prophecy  to  men,  ex- 
pounding remedies  and  release  from  pain " — Zeus 
covered  with  the  plumage  of  bay  horse's  hair ;  thick 
fell  a  tempest  from  Heaven,  and  she  was  driven  forth, 
and  left  the  Corycian  mountain  of  the  Muses.  That 
n}TTiph  of  prophecy  is  called  Hippo  by  the  world,  by 
reason  of  her  body's  change. 

Such  is  the  truth  about  my  mother.  .  .  . 

"  i.e.,  because  she  gave  these  benefits  to  mankind,  Zeus 
punished  her;  ef.  his  punishment  of  Prometheus. 

1-2 =fr.  481  N. 
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ΠΕΙΡΙΘΟΟ^ 

Ed.  pr.  (b)  *Rabe,  Rheinisches  Museum,  63,  1908,  p.  145; 
(a  and  c)  *Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xvii.  1927,  no.  2078,  p.  36  (2  a.d.). 

See  von  Arnim,  Svppl.  Eur.  40  ;  Pickard-Cambridge, 
New  Chapters,  iii.  148  ;  Wilamowitz,  Analecta  Euripidea, 
p.  161  ;  Sitzb.  preuss.  Akad.  1907,  1  ;  Kuiper,  Mnemosyne, 
35  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  x.  1931,  51 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  u  js  this  : — Pirithous  went  to 
Hades  accompanied  by  Theseus  to  seek  the  hand  of  Persephone 
in  marriage.  He  was  dreadfully  punished  for  his  presump- 
tion, being  chained  to  a  rock  guarded  by  serpents.  Theseus 
would  not  desert  his  companion,  and  elected  to  live  in  Hades. 

Then  Heracles,  sent  by  Eurystheus  to  fetch  Cerberus, 
accomplished  his  labour  and  delivered  both  Pirithous  and 
Theseus.  (Herein  was  a  great  innovation  :  the  common 
story  ended  with  the  deliverance  of  Theseus  only.) 

In  our  first  fragment  Pirithous  {perhaps  in  the  Prologos) 
describes  the  sin  and  suffering  of  his  father  Ixion.  In  tlie 
second  fragment,  Aeacus  observes  the  approach  of  Heracles  ; 
challenges  him,  and  receives  his  ansicer.  In  the  third  frag- 
ment, Theseus  implores  Heracles  for  deliverance. 

The  great  authority  of  Wilamowitz  {who  however  did  not 
treat  the  problem  fully  or  in  detail)  has  led  many  scholars 
to  follow  him  in  denying  that  Euripides  wrote  this  play. 
Their  only  direct  evidence  is  the  sentence  in  Athenaeus 
{496  b)  6  τον  Tieipidovv  γράφας,  ('re  Κριτίας  earlv  ό  τύραννος  η 
Εύρίττί8ης,  and  the  statement  in  a  Life  of  Euripides  that 
Tennes,  Rhadamanthys  and  Pirithous  were  "spurious" 
dramas. 

Kuiper,  Inc.  cit.  adequately  refutes  the  charges,  (1)  that  the 
cosmogony  implied  infr.  593  Nauck  is  impossible  for  Eur., 
(2)  that  Pir./r.  598  is  inconsistent  with  Eur.'s  views  about 
human  character,  (3)  that  there  is  anything  un-Euripidean  in 
the  language,  (4)  one  or  two  minor  and  even  more  weakly 
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founded  charges.  Be  algo  shews  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  doubtful  ascription  to  Critias  in  Athen. 
49G  b  (cf.  Vit.  Eur.)  is  based  on  good  or  early  authority  :  on 
the  other  side,  Pirithous  is  included  among  the  plays  of  Eur. 
on  the  Piraeus  stone  {Wilam.  Anal.  Eur.  p.  138) — a  most 
weighty  consideration — aitd  is  attributed  to  Eur.  by  Plutarch^ 
Clement,  scholiasts,  anthologists,  lexicographers  and  others. 
The  comparative  freedom  from  resolution  of  the  iambic  tri- 
meters may  only  indicate  that  Pirithous  was  not  among 
Eur.'s  later  plays  (o  conclusion  provisionally  accepted  by 
Zielinski,  Trag.  Lib.  Tres,  p.  228).  Hunt's  inference  from 
V.  8  of  our  first  fragment  is  wholly  arbitrary  {he  suggested^ 
from  comparison  of  Or.  36-37,  El.  1233,  that  τροχ<Μ.  μανίας 
should  be  taken  together  as  a  metaphor,  i.e.  that  Ixion's  wheel 
was  in  this  play  made  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  his  myth 
rationalized :  this  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  poet  were 
the  Critias  who  wrote  Sisyphus /r.  1  Xauck,  where  the  same 
rationalizing  tendency  can  be  observed  in  the  allegation  that 
the  gods  are  only  an  utilitarian  invention.  But  (1)  since  the 
ends  of  the  lines  are  missing,  we  do  not  know  whether  μανίας 
should  be  taken  with  τροχώι  or  not — it  is  very  easy  to  avoid 
taking  it  so;  (2)  even  if  the  myth  was  thus  rationalized — 
which  we  do  not  know — it  would  not  be  the  first  instance  of 
such  rationalism  in  Euripides  :  no  need  to  look  beyond  him 
to  a  Critias). 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  scene  of  the  action  must  have 
been  set  partly  in  Hades,  partly  on  earth  :  the  principal 
events  certainly  occurred  in  Hades  ;  but  the  Chorus,  which 
sings  to  Zeus,  and  calls  upon  the  Aether,  must  have  been 
outside  Hades  in  the  daylight.  This  is  very  far  from  certain. 
It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Chorus  was  a  band  of 
Initiate  Souls  in  Hades,  like  the  Chorus  of  Initiates  in  Aristo- 
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phanes'  Frogs."  There  need  he  no  change  of  scene.  And 
even  if  there  was  a  change  of  scene,  and  if  Hades  as  the  scene 
is  itself  considered  strange  and  unprecedented,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  ascription  to  Critias  at  the  end  of  Euripides'  life  is 
a  better  solution  than  the  ascription  to  Euripides  himself  a 
few  years  earlier. 

In  conclusion  :  the  direct  testimonies,  quoted  above,  create 

(a)   [ΠΕΙΡΙΘ002]    θίος  8e  ^αν/α[?  άρτίως  ^λζυθβρωι 
€7Τ€μφ€ν  άτη[ν•  άρπάσας  δ'  ■ηικασμβνην 
ν^φέΧην  γυναικ\1  δυσσε/δεστατοι/  Χόγον 
€σ7Τ€ψ€ν  £ζ  τους  θ€[σσαλους,  ώς  Srj  Vipouov 
θχτγατρί  μίαγοίτ"  i\y  φνταλμίωί  λ€χ€ΐ.  5 

τοιώνδε  κυμ7roJ[v  δ'  varepov  καταζίους 
ττοινας  θ^οΐς  eretaev  [ 
μανίας  τροχώί  ΤΓ€ρί[ 

οίστρηλάτο ισιν  α)χ[μασ€ν,  καπ^ιθ*  βλών 
άπυστον  άνθρώττοι\σιν  αίθβρος  βάθα  10 

€κρυφ€ν.      αλλά  βορ€.[άσιν  ττνοαΐς  €Κ€Ϊ 
Βΐ€σπαράχθη  σνμμ[4τρωί  κομττάσμασιν 
πατήρ  αμαρτών  els  θβ\ούς  τιμωρίαι. 
€γώ  δ    CKeivov  ττηματ'  α[ίνίχθβντ^  €χων 
\ΐΐ€ρίθους  ονόματι  και  τυχας  €ΐληχ'  ισα?.]      15 

(δ)   [αιαΚ02]   ea,  τί  χρήμα;      8(ρκομαι  σπον^ηι  τίνα 
δεΰρ'  εγκονοΰντα  και  μάΧ  €ντόλμωι  φρζνί. 
eirreiv  8ίκαιον,  ώ  ζΐν* ,  όστις  ών  τόττους 
€ΐς  TOvaSe  χρίμπτηι  και  καθ'  ηντιν'  αιτίαν. 

1-15  restored  ex  grat.  by  Housman.  7  [ών  -πάντων 

Ίτατηρ  Housman.  8  π€ρι.[φ€ρίς  iv  blvais  8€μα5  Housman. 

"  Ar.  JRan.  was  certainly   influenced   by   Pirithous  :    cf. 
further  the  part  of  Aeacus.     If  the  chorus  of  Pirithous  was 
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α  gense  of  uncertainty  which  nothiny  can  dispel ;  but  modem 
scholarship  has  failed  to  add  much,  if  any,  strength  to  them. 
On  the  whole  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
Euripidean  authorship  :  though  we  still  know  far  too  little 
about  the  play  to  permit  a  definite  conclusion.  I  defer  to  the 
consensus  of  ancient  opinion  in  publishing  the  play  under 
the  name  of  Euripides. 

(a)  PiRiTHOUs.  Now  Λνΐιεη  he  was  just  freed  from 
madness,  God  sent  infatuation  upon  him ;  he  seized 
a  cloud,  made  in  the  Hkeness  of  a  Λνοιηαη,  and  spread 
among  the  Thessalians  an  impious  rumour, — that 
he  embraced  the  daughter  of  Cronus  in  fruitful 
union.  For  that  vain  boast  thereafter  he  paid  to 
heaven  a  just  penalty  ;  .  .  .  Zeus  took  and  hid  him  in 
the  sky's  abyss,  far  from  the  knowledge  of  man. 
There  he  was  torn  asunder  by  northern  gales — he,  my 
father,  his  retribution  suited  to  his  boasting,  whereby 
he  had  sinned  against  the  gods.  And  I,  bearing  his 
agonies  riddled  in  my  name,^  am  called  Pirithous, 
and  my  fortunes  are  like  his.  .  .  . 

(6)  Aeacus.  What  is  this  ?  I  see  a  figure  hastening 
hither  apace — bold  is  his  spirit  indeed !  Stranger, 
you  must  tell  me  who  you  are  that  come  near  these 
regions,  and  what  matter  brings  you. 

indeed  a  band  of  Initiates,  a  rea.son  must  have  been  given  why 
they  should  appear  in  the  same  scene  as  Pirithous  ;  their 
normal  haunts  would  of  course  be  separate  from  his  place  of 
punishment.  But  a  reason  could  easily  have  been  found  : 
Pirithous  is  being  punished  for  a  crime  against  Persephone 
— the  chorus,  if  (like  that  of  Ar.  Ran.)  it  consists  of  "  dead  " 
Eleusinian  I  nitiates,  is  a  devotee  of  Persephone.  It  would  not 
require  much  ingenuity  to  bring  together  Persephone's  wor- 
shippers with  her  captive  enemy.  ■•  He  derives  his 
name  from  peri  and  (hoos,  circling  and  swift — Ixion  his 
father  was  bound  to  a  wheel. 
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[hpakahs]  ούδει?    οκνος    ττάιη      €κκαλνφασθαι 

λόγοι>.  20 

€μοΙ  πατρίς  μ€ν  "Αργός,  όνομα  δ'  Ηρακλής, 
deaJv  δε  πάντων  πατρός  βξίφυν  Διο?. 
e/LffJi  γαρ  ηλθζ  μητρί  Ke^vrJL  προς  λ€χος 
Ιιίΰς,  ως  λελεκτται  rrys"  αΚ'φξ.Ιας  ΰπο. 
■ηκω  δε  hevpo  προς  βίαν,  Εΰρυσθε'ω?  25 

άρχαΐς  ύπ^ίκων,  ος  μ*  €π€μφ'  "Αιδου  κννα 
αγειν  κελευων  ζώντα  προς  Μυκηνί8ας 
πνλας,  tSecv  μ€ν  ου  θβλων,  αθλον  δε  μοι 
άνηνυτον  τονδ'  ώιετ'  ζ.ζ'ηνρ'ηκίναι. 
τοιόνδ'  Ιχν€νων  πραγος  Κνρώπης  κύκλωι       30 
Άσια?  τε  πάσης  €ς  μυχούς  €ληλυθα. 

(c)  [θΗ2ΕΤ2 ]    πιστόν    γαρ    avhpa    και 

φίλον 
αίσχρόν  πρ^οΒοΰναι  8υσ[μ€]νώς  ζίλημμβνον. 
[ΗΡΑΚΛΗ2  σαυτώί  τε],  Θησ€ΰ,  τηι  τ'  ^Αθηναίων 
7ΓΟ[λει 
ΊτρΙποντ    ελε^α?•  τοΓσι  δυστυχοΰσι  ya/a  35 

άει  77θτ'  ει  συ  σύμμαχος,      σκήφίν  [δε  τ]οι 
άει/ίε'?  εστ'  Ίχοντα  προς  πάτραν  μολ€Ϊν. 
Έιύρυσθεα  γαρ  πώς  8οκ€Ϊς  αν  άσμβνον, 
ε/Α*  ει  πΰθοίτο  ταΰτα  συμπράζαντα  σοι, 
λ€γ€ίν  άν  ως  άκραντος  ηθληται  πόνος;  40 

[θΗ2ΕΥ2]   αλλ'  ου  συ  χρψζ^ίς  7τ[αι^ελώ?]   ^μην 
^χει? 
erjvoiav,  ουκ  €μπλ{Ύ]κτον  αλλ'  ελ]ευ0ερωδ' 
€χθροΐσί  τ'   €χθρά[ν  καΐ  φίλοισί]ν  (ύμβνη. 
πρόσθβν  σ'  €μοΙ  τ[οωΰτον  ονθ'  αιρ]ει  λόγος, 
λίγοις    δ'     αν    [τβ-η    και    συ    τους    αυ\τους 
λόγους.  45 
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Heracles.  I  fear  not  to  unfold  all  my  story.  My 
fatherland  is  Argos,  my  name  is  Heracles.  And  I  am 
son  of  Zeus,  the  father  of  all  the  gods  :  for  Zeus — so 
runs  the  tale  of  truth — came  to  my  good  mother's 
bed.  And  I  come  hither  perforce,  obedient  to  the 
conmiands  of  Eurj'stheus  who  sent  me  and  bade  me 
fetch  the  hound  of  Hades  li\-ing  to  the  gates  of 
Mycenae, — not  that  he  ΛΛished  to  see  it,  but  he 
deemed  that  he  had  found  therein  a  labour  that  I 
could  not  accomplish.  In  quest  of  this  business  I 
have  travelled  round  about  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
Europe  and  of  all  Asia.  .  .  . 

(c)  Theseus.  .  .  .  for  it  is  shameful  to  betray  a 
loyal  friend,  when  captive  of  the  foe. 

Heracles.  Theseus,  your  speech  does  honour  due 
to  Athens  and  yourself.  You  were  ever  champion 
of  the  oppressed.  Yet  it  >vere  shame  for  me  to 
return  home  with  excuses  on  my  lips.  How  gladly, 
think  you,  would  Eurystheus  say — if  he  heard  I 
did  this  with  your  help — that  my  task  and  toil 
were  unfulfilled  ? 

Theseus.  For  your  desire,  all  my  goodwill  is  with 
you  :  not  given  in  heat,  but  freely,  hating  them 
that  hate,  but  to  friends  favourable.  Such  were  you 
once  to  me,  as  all  men  tell  ;  and  now  you  shall  say 
the  same.  .  .  . 

23  End  probably  corrupt :   xeSvov  h  λέχος  Dobree.  41 

ποντίλώ?  D.  L.  P. 
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16  ΣΘΕΝΕΒΟΙΑ 

Ed.  pr.  Rabe,  Rheinisches  Museum,  63,  1908,  p.  147.  See 
VVilamowitz,  Class.  Phil.  3,  1908,  225  ;  Croiset,  Rev.  de 
Phil.  34,  1910,  216  ;  Sellner,  de  Eur.  Stheneb.  quaest.  select. 
1910;  Sechan,  Et.  sur  la  trag.  grecque,  494;  *Pickard- 
Cambridgre,  New  Chapters,  iii.  131  ;  von  Arnim,  Suppl.  Eur. 
43  ;  Stahi,  Rheinisches  Museum,  63,  626. 

Bellerophon  had  fled  from  Corinth  to  the  palace  of  Proetus 
at  Tiryns,  where  he  was  purified  of  homicide.  Stheneboca, 
wife  of  Proetus,  made  advances  to  him,  which  he  rejected  {she 
employed  a  Nurse  as  go-between).  In  the  prologue,  Bellerophon 
resolves  to  leave  Tiryns,  in  order  to  avoid  dishonour  for  him- 
self  if  he  yields  to  Stheneboea,  and  for  Proetus  if  he  should 
denounce  the  queen.  Proetus  however  listened  to  tlie  slanders 
which  his  humiliated  wife  uttered  against  his  guest,  and  sent 
Bellerophon  to  King  lobates  of  Caria  with  a  secret  message 
bidding  lobates  to  slay  him.  lobates  sent  Bellerophon  forth 
to  fight  the  Chimaera,  thinking  that  he  would  not  return;  hut 
Bellerophon  accomplished  this  labour,  and  returned  enraged 
to  Tiryns,  borne  by  Pegasus.     Finding  there  another  plot  to 

[βελλεροφπν]   ουκ   eanv   όσης   ττάντ*    άνηρ    εΟδαι- 
μον€Ϊ• 
η  γαρ  πβφυκώς  εσθλος  ουκ  €χ€ί  βίον, 
•η  δυσγζνης  ών  πλουσίαν  άροΐ  ττλακα. 
πολλούς  δβ  πλούτωι  καΐ  yevei  γαυρουμένους 
γυνή  κατηίσχυν^  ev  δό/χοισι  νητηα.  5 

τοιαιδε  ΙΙροΐτος  γης  ανα^  νοσωι,  νοσ€Ϊ' 
ξίνον  γαρ  ίκ€την  τησδ'   e/i'  ΐλθόντα  στ€γης 
λόγοισί  Tret^et  καΐ  δόλωι  θηρβυβται 

7   ΐττίλθόντα  MS.  :  ταΐσδ'  .  .  .  στίγαΐζ  Wilam.,  Pick.-Camb., 
text  von  Arnim. 
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destroy  him,  he  feigned  compliance  vcith  Stheneboea'g  reiteV" 
ated  advances  ;  he  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  fly  with 
him  on  Pegasus  to  Asia  Minor.  She  assented:  but  while 
they  were  flying  near  Melos,  Bellerophon  threw  her  down 
into  the  sea.  Her  body  was  recovered  by  fishermen,  who 
brought  it  to  Corinth  ;  whither  Bellerophon  also  returned, 
and  Justified  himself  bt^f ore  Proetus. 

This  was  a  remarkable  tragedy.  The  introduction  of 
Pegasus — a  real  horse,  probably,  adorned  with  artificiai 
wings — on  to  the  stage,  had  perhaps  no  precedent,  and  was 
certainly  a  bolder  innovation  of  its  kind  than  anything  since 
the  chariot  of  Oceanus  in  Aeschylus's  Prometheus.  Even 
more  surprising  is  the  disrespect  for  the  common  unity  of 
time. — Two  long  intervals  must  have  elapsed  during  the 
action  of  the  play,  (1)  while  Bellerophon  went  to  Asia  Minor 
and  performed  labours  at  the  command  oflobates  ;  (2)  while 
Bellerophon  and  Stheneboea  fieir  away  from  Corinth  on  their 
winged  horse. 

Further,  the  duplication  of  the  plots  against  the  life  of 
Bellerophon,  and  of  his  temptation  by  Stheneboea,  is  indeed 
astonishing.  (It  is  probable  that  Stheneboea's  death  at  the 
hands  of  Bellerophon  was  an  Euripidean  innovation  in  the 
story.) 

Bellerophon•.  No  man  in  the  Avorld  is  happy  in  all 
ways  :  either  his  birth  is  noble,  but  he  has  no  liveli- 
hood ;  or  he  ploughs  wealthy  fields,  but  his  birth  is 
humble.  Many  are  proud  of  riches  and  noble  birth 
together,  yet  a  foolish  wife  at  home  brings  shame 
upon  them.  Such  is  the  affliction  of  Proetus,  who 
rules  this  country.  I  came  here  as  a  guest  and 
suppliant  of  this  palace  ;    her  tongue  beguiles  me 
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κρυφαΐον  cvvrjs  ei?  ομιΧίαν  Treaeiv. 

aiei  γαρ  ηπ€ρ  τώιδ'  ^φέστηκ^ν  λόγωι,  10 

τροφός  γ€ραιά.  /cat  ζυνίστησίν  λ€χος 

νμνβΐ  τον  αυτόν  μΰθον  ώ  κακώς  φρονών 

τηθοΰ-  τι  μαίνηι;     τληθι  ^ζσποίνης  €μης 

',Α'.  least  one  line  missing) 

κτησα     δ'     άνακτος     Βώμαθ*     ev     ττζίσθΐΐς 

βραχύ, 
εγώ  δβ  θεσμούς  Ζηνά  0'  ίκίσιον  σίβων  15 

ΥΙροΙτόν  re  τιμών,  δς  //.'  εδε^ατ'  εις  δόμους 
λιττόντα  γαίαν  Σιίσύφου  φόνον  τ'  e/x•^? 
ΐνιφε  χ€ψ6ς  αί/χ'  εττισφάζας  veov, 
ούττώττοτ    ηθέλησα  δε'^ασ^αι  Aoyous", 
οΰδ'  €1?  νοσοΰντα?  νβρίσαι  Βόμους  ζενος,      20 
μισών  έρωτα  Βεινόν,  δς  φθείρει  βροτούς. 
Βιττλοΐ  γαρ  είσ*  έρωτες  εντροφοι  χθόνι- 
ο μεν  γεγώς  εχθιστος  εις  "Αώην  φέρει, 
6  δ'  εις  το  σώφρον  εττ*  άρετην  τ'  άγων  έρως 
ζηλωτος  άνθρώποισιν,  ων  εΐην  εγώ.  2ΰ 

-fovKovv  νομίζω  και  θανεΐν  γε  σωφρόνων 
αλλ'  εις  άγρόν  γαρ  εξιεναι  βουλησομαΐ'[ 
ου  γάρ  με  λύει  τοΓσδ'  εφημενον  8όμοις 
κακορροθεΐσθαι  μη  θελοντ*  eivat  κακόν, 
ουδ'  αυ  κατειττεΐν  και  γυναικι  ττροσβαλεΐν      30 
κτ^λΓδα  \\ροίτου  και  Βιασπάσαι  Βόμον 
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and  her  wiles  pursue  me,  to  share  her  bed  in  secret. 
Ever  and  again  that  aged  nurse  who  is  charged 
with  this  message,  and  conspires  to  make  the  union, 
chants  the  same  story :  "  Yield,  foolish  man ! 
Whence  comes  this  madness  ?  Be  bold,  (obey)  my 
queen's  (command) ;  •  .  . 

(At  least  one  line  missing) 

one  little  act  of  yielding,  and  your  prize  shall  be  this 
palace !  " 

But  I  have  good  respect  for  la>v  and  Zeus,  the  sup- 
pliant's god  ;  and  esteem  for  Proetus,  who  received 
me  into  his  house  when  I  left  the  land  of  Sisyphus, 
and  washed  my  hands  clean  of  murder,  %v-ith  blood  of 
new  slaughter  shed  above  them  ;  so  never  yet  have 
I  consented  to  listen  to  her  plea,  nor  to  offend  against 
this  stricken  house,  where  I  am  a  guest :  and  I  ab- 
hor that  dangerous  passion  which  destroys  the  soul 
of  man.  Two  kinds  of  love  there  are,  that  live  on 
earth  : — one,  our  worst  enemy,  leads  to  death  ;  the 
other  leads  to  virtue  and  a  good  life — coveted  by 
men  such  as  I  would  be  !  Better,  I  think,  that  a 
man  be  \-irtuous,  though  he  should  die  for  it.  (?) 

Now  I  would  go  forth  into  the  fields.  I  do  myself 
no  ser\-ice  sitting  in  the  palace,  and  listening  to  abuse 
because  I  will  not  sin  :  nor  yet  denouncing  her  and 
bringing  shame  on  the  vrife  of  Proetus,  and  rending 
the  house  in  tΛvain  .  .  . 


17-18  φόνων  τ*  €μάϊ  €νιφ€  χ^ΐραζ  cod.,  Pick.-Camb.     Text 
von    Arnim.  26-27  senseless    and    (27)    unmetrical: 

Roberts  suggests  plausibly  i^ayeiv  for  i^Uvcu. 
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17       [2  B.C.]  ΤΗΛΕΦΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  *Calderini,  Aegyptus,  xv.  1935,  p.  239.  See 
Goossens,  Chroniques  d'Egypte,  11,  1936,  508  (and  139); 
Korte,  Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  98  ;  Buchwald,  Stud,  zur  Ohronol. 
d.  Att.  Trag.,  diss.  Konigsb.  1939,  26. 

For  the  plot  of  this  famous  play,  see  J.  Schmidt  in  Roscher's 
Lexicon,  v.  col.  274 ;  Schwenn  in  P.-W.-K.  ix.  col.  362  ;  and 
esp.  Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  v.  2.  69.  For  the 
legend  see  our  preface  to  Sophocles'  'Αχαιών  Σύλλογοί :  from 
which  it  will  be  evident  that  Sophocles'  treatment  of  the  theme 
gave  little  scope  for  tense  or  profound  drama.  But  the 
Telephus  of  Euripides  was  a  most  original  and  interesting 
character.  The  action  of  the  play  was  partly  concerned  with 
a  dissension  in  the  Cfreek  army  ;  Agamemnon  being  eager, 
and  Menelaus  reluctant,  to  abandon  the  expedition  against 
Troy.  And  Telephus  himself  took  for  his  model  the  crafty 
Athenian  politician,  a  cunning  fellow  thriving  on  stratagem 
and  deception.  First,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar  in 
rags ;  then  he  sought  to  win  Agamemnon  over  with  sly  argu- 

(From  the  Prologue) 

[ΤΗΛΕΦ02]  ω  γα\ΐα  πατρίς],  rjv  ΙΙέλοφ  ορίζεται, 
χο.ιρ' ,  OS  re  ττέτραν  ^Αρκά^ων  ^υσχ^ιμερον 
Πάν  €μβατ€ν€ΐς,  evdev  εύχομαι  γένος• 
Αύγη  γαρ  Άλεου  τταΐς  μ€  τώί  Ύιρννθίωι 
τίκτει  λαθραίως  Ήρακλβΐ•  σΰνοώ    όρος  5 

UapOevLov,  evOa  μητερ*  ω8ίνων  εμην 
βλνσεν  ΈΙλείθυια,  γίγνομαι  δ'  εγώ. 
καΐ  ττόλλ'  {ε)μόχθησ'•  άλλα  συντεμώ  λόγον 
ηλθον  δε  Μνσών  ttcSlov,  ενθ'  ε{ν)ρών  εμην 
μητέρα  κατοικώ,  καΐ  δι'δωσι  μοι  κράτη  10 

Ύευθρας  ο  Μυσός,  Ύηλεφον  δ'  εττώνυμον 
καλοΰσΐ  μ*  αστοί  Μυσίαν  κατά  χθόνα' 
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ments;  being  unsuccessful,  he  boldly  seized  the  in/ant  Orestes 
and  held  him  as  hostage  until  Agamemnon  yielded.  [Thit 
feature  teas  not  invented  by  Euripides  :  vases  prove  it  to  be 
earlier,  and  tradition  assigned  it  to  Aeschylus,  see  Wilamo- 
untz,  loc.  cit.  pp.  69-70.]  Finally  he  prevailed  upon  Achilles 
with  another  display  of  specious  and  sophistical  argument. 
The  fragments  do  not  allow  us  to  follow  Telephus  pleading  his 
own  cause  as  if  he  were  another  person,  and  later  betraying 
his  own  identity;  but  there  was  evident  occasion  for  surprise 
and  subtlety.  We  see  clearly  how  Euripides  could  transform 
a  slow  and  stately  legend  into  a  breathless  drama  of  intrigue 
and  suspense;  and  how  obviously  he  merited  the  accusation 
that  he  was  abasing  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  But  the 
Athenians  never  forgot  the  rags  and  tatters  of  his  Telephus. 

The  play  was  produced  in  438  b.c.  together  with  Alcmeon 
through  Psophis,  Cretan  Women,  and  Alcestis.  Vv.  1-7 
{to  Έ,ΙλίΙβυια)  =zfr.  696  N. :  v.  13  =fab.  incert  fr.  884  N. 

(From  the  Prologue) 

Telephus.  I  greet  my  fatherland,  where  Pelops 
set  his  boundaries  ;  and  Pan,  who  haunts  the  stormy 
Arcadian  crags,  whence  I  avow  my  birth.  Auge,  the 
daughter  of  Aleu.s,  bore  me  in  secret  to  Heracles  of 
Tir}Tis.  Witness  Parthenion,  the  mountain  >vhere 
Ilithyia  released  my  mother  from  her  pangs,  and  I 
was  born.  And  long  I  laboured — but  I  will  make  my 
story  brief ;  I  came  to  the  plain  of  Mysia,  where  I 
found  my  mother  and  made  a  home.  Teuthras,  the 
Mysian,  granted  me  liis  empire.  Men  call  me 
Telephus   in  the    towns    of   Mysia,    since  J'ar  from 

1-7  (EiAeifluia)    Nauck,  fr.  696.  9  tpuiv  Π:    corr. 

Goossens. 
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τΎ]λοΰ  γαρ  οίκων  βίοτον  ^ζώρυσαμην. 
Έλλτ^ν  δε  βαρβάροίσίν  ηρχον  €κπονών 
πολλοίς  συν  δττλοίς,  πριν  {γ')  ^Αχαϊκός  μολών  15 
στρατός     τα     Μυσώ[ν     πε]8"     €π[€]στράφη 
παγ[ 
(Obscure  Jragmefits  of  Jour  more  lines) 

13=Nauck, /αδ.  incert.  fr.  884.  14  ηρχ€Τ(κτονων  Yl: 

^ρχον  D.  L.  P.,  4κπονών  Goossens.  15  So  ed.  pr.  :   πολ- 


[(a)  2  A.D.]  FRAGMENTS 

[(6)  5  Α.υ.] 

(α)  Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1176 
(from  Satyrus's  Life  of  Euripides)  (1)  and  (2)  =fr.  38,  col.  iii. 
p.  143  ;  (3)  =fr.  39,  col.  ii.  p.  144  ;  (4)  =fr.  39,  col.  iv.  33-38, 
p.  147  ;  (5)=fr.  39,  col.  vi.  4-12,  p.  148  ;  (6)=-fr.  39,  col.  vi. 
12-15,  p.  148.     See  von  Arnim,  Svppl.  Eur.  3. 

(a)   (1)  Βοσπό]ρου  πίρα 

N[etAoz;]  re  ναυστολοϋσι  χρημάτων  χάριν 
άστρο[σκο]ποΰντ€ς  [ζνα^λίαν  τρικυ[μί]αν. 

(2)  θύραθεν  [ου]  θΐλοιμ^  άν  [€λθ]οΰσαν  μα[κράν 
χρνσονν    [τον]    "Ιστρον    [ού]δ€    Βόσπο[ρον 

λα^βών.  5 

(3)  [ Χ\άθραί  δε  τον[τ]ων  δρωμένων  τ  ίνας 

φοβηι ; 

[ ]  τους  μζίζονα  βλ[€]ποντας  α[ν]θρώπων 

θίούς. 

(4)  κτησασθ^  iv  ύστέροισνν  ei!»[/c]Aeiav  χρ6νοι\ς, 
α\πασαν  άντλΐΓΐ[σαν]τ€.ς  -ημίραΐν  πόν]ον 
φυχαΐς.  10 
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home  "  my  life  was  settled.  Over  barbarians  I  ruled, 
a  Hellene,  at  my  task  beside  me  were  a  thousand 
spears ;  until  the  Achaean  army  came,  and  turned 
to  the  plains  of  Mysia  .  .  , 

(Obscure  fragments  of  four  more  lines) 

"  A  play  on  the  Greek  name  Ύηλ^φος. 

λοισινΐνβλοκιν  Π.  16   στρατοςϋίμνσω  .   ,  8ιον€ττ{ι](ττροφην- 

ιταγ[  Π :  corr,  Goossens  {^πΐστρώφα  Korte).  ηαγ[  is  corrupt : 
νο[δί  Goossens. 


FRAGMENTS  [(a)  2  a.d.] 

[(6)  5  A.D.] 

These  fragments  are  not  expHcitly  ascribed  to  Euripides  in 
the  Papyrus  ;  we  can  only  say  that  the  contexts  render  the 
ascription  probable. 

(6)  Ed.  pr.  *Vitelli,  Papiri  Greci  e  Latini,  ii.  1913,  no.  126, 
p.  27.  (See  p.  254,  line  70-71.)  Quoted  in  a  fragment  of  a 
comedy,  and  explicitly  ascribed  to  Euripides. 

(a)  (1)  Beyond  the  Bosporus  and  the  Nile  they 
sail  in  quest  of  gold,  watching  the  stormy  ocean  high 
as  heaven.  .  .  . 

(2)  I  would  not  have  her  .  .  .  going  far  from  home, 
not  though  I  gained  the  Bosporus  and  Ister  turned 
to  gold.  .  .  . 

(3)  These  things  are  done  in  secret :  whom  do 

you  fear  ? 

The  gods  ;  farther  than  men  they  see.  .  .  . 

(4)  Go,  get  you  fame  for  all  time  to  come,  and 
every  day  drain  labour  to  the  dregs  within  your  souls  ! 

5  [τον]  von  Amim. 
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(5)  ]  τ€κόν[τί]  7τ[α]τρί  δυσμενέστατοι' 
δό/χ]ων  yap  αρ•χζ\}\ν  els  €ρωτ    άφιγμένοι 
τοις  φιλτάτοις  κυρΙο]ΰσί  ττολεμιώτατοι. 

(6)  σμικρ[οϊ]  γεροντι  7ra[t]8es"  τβίους  πατρί. 

(6)  τα?  γαρ  συμφοράς  16 

απ pooSo κήτους  8αίμον[€ς  δι]ώ/3ΐσαν. 
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(5)  .  .  .  hate  their  ovm  father  most  :  they  come  to 
yearning  for  rule  over  the  house,  and  prove  the 
bitterest  foes  to  their  nearest  friends. 

(6)  An  aged  father  has  more  joy  of  little  children. . , . 

(b)  The  gods  appointed  man's  misfortunes  to  be 
unexpected. 

15  γαρ  may  not  be  part  of  the  original  Euripidean  text. 
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19       [3  A.D.]  ΟΜΦΑΛΗ 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xiii.  1919,  no.  1611,  fr.  2, 
col.  i.  121-127,  p,  134.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  240 ;  Schmidt, 
G.G.A.  1922,  97;  Blumenthal,  Ion  von  Chios  (Berlin  1939), 
p.  35. 

Quotation  in  an  essay  in  literary  criticism,  introduced  by 

the  phrase   6  h>  τψ  *Ιωνο[$•  ^Ομφ'\αλη{ι)  κατ'   άρχην  λ€γόμ€[ν]ος 

Ίίρακλίους  β6ρ€ΐο5  ['π]πος.  Omphale  was  a  Satyric  play: 
its  scene  was  Lydia.  For  the  j3opeios  Ittttos  cf.  Homer,  Iliad 
XX.    221  τοΰ  τρισχίλιαι   Ιπποι  .  .  .  τάων  /cat   Βορ4ηί  ήράσσατο 

ορων  μέν  ["^δ?^   ΙΙίλοπος  €ζ€λαύ[νο]μ€ν. 
Έρμη,  βόρ€ΐον  \Xtt\ttov'  dverai  δ'  ό8ός 


ANONYMOUS 

20     [1-2A.D.]   ?ΑΚΧΥΛ0Σ:  Μυρμιδόνες 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli-Norsa,  Melanges  Bidez,  Annuaire  d«  Vln- 
atitut  de  philologie  et  d'histoire  orientates,  ii.  1934,  p.  968 
with  Plate.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  xi.  1935,  250  ;  Sulzberger, 
U Antiquite  Classique,  3,  1934,  447  ;  Vitelli-Norsa,  Papiri 
Greci  e  Latini,  xi.  1935,  no.  1211,  p.  102,  Λvith  Plate;  Kalen, 
Eranos,  33,  1935,  39  ;  Schadewaldt,  Hermes,  71,  1936,  25  ; 
Fritzsch,  Neue  Fragmente  der  Aisch.  und  Soph.,  diss.  Ham- 
burg, 1936,  16  ;  Zimmermann,  Phil.  Woch.  57,  745  ;  Stella, 
Rend.  1st.  Lomb.  69,  1936,  553. 


ION 

OMPHALE  [3  A.D.] 

βοσκομενάων.  The  subject  of  ίξ(λανΐ'ομ€ν  may  he  the  Satyrs. 
"  Possibly  Heracles  had  been  sent  by  Omphale  to  fetch  one  of 
the  horses  sprung  from  Boreas  which  belonged  to  Pelops  ;  cf. 
the  legend  of  the  capture  of  the  horses  of  Diomedes,  which 
Heracles  gave  to  Eurystheu^  {Apollod.  it.  5.  8)  "  (ed.  pr.). 
See  Blumenthal,  pp.  36-37  for  details. 

At  length  from  the  boundaries  of  Pelops  we  drive 
fort;h,  Ο  Hermes,  the  North  Wind's  horse  ;  and  our 
journey  is  at  its  end  .  ,  . 


ANONYMOUS 
?  AESCHYLUS,  MYRMIDONS    [1-2  a.d.] 

The  ascription  of  these  lines  to  Aeschylus  is  based  upon  the 

form  Bud  at  the  end  of  v.  8 :  for  the  only  other  iambic  tri- 
meter which  ends  with  this  form  of  the  preposition  (i.e.  in 
which  the  form,  when  it  occurs  in  an  iambic  trimeter,  is  not 
required  by  the  metre)  is  Aeschylean,  viz.  Cho.  656  ;  cf. 
Aesch.fr.  296  Xauck,  διαι  at  the  end  of  a  trochaic  tetrameter. 
This  evidence  is  surely  insufficient ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
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Sophocles,  Euripides  and  others  should  not  have  used  the 
form  til  this  -way  ;  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  used  in  their 
extant  works  is  a  reply  that  may  be  confuted  by  the  next 
discovei'y  of  a  tragic  fragment  in  a  papyrus.  It  is  not  as  if 
forms  of  this  kind  were  in  themselves  peculiarly  Aeschylean. 
διαί  occurs  only  in  Aeschylus  {also  Agam.  448, 1133,  1453^ 
1485,  Cho.  610  lyrics)  ;  hit  ύπαί,  found  in  Aeschylus, 
Agam.  892,  944,  Eum.  417,  occurs  also  in  Sophocles,  El.  711, 
Ant.  1035  {all  in  iambic  trimeters)  ;  Aesch.  Agam.  1164, 
Cho.  615  {both  lyric,  and  both  probably  false  readings)  ; 
Euripides,  El.  1187  {lyric) ;  and  in  the  fragment  {p.  22) 
which  is  probably  part  of  Sophocles'  Inachus,  a  satyric  play, 
V.  9  {lyric)  ;  cf.  Aristophanes,  Ach.  970,  Av.  1426  {iambic 
trimeters,  parodies  of  tragic  style). 

If  we  turn  to  the  style  of  the  fragment,  we  find  that  although 
it  is  perhaps  more  like  that  of  Aeschylus  than  that  of  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,  it  is  not  really  like  the  style  of  Aeschylus.  It 
lacks  the  power  and  colour  and  metaphor  of  Aeschylean 
language  ;  it  is  indeed  very  simple  and  direct,  clear  and 
unadorned  "  ;  its  boldest  metaphors  are  "  shepherd  "  for 
Agamemnon  and  "  healer  of  evils  " — perhaps  introduced 
with  an  apology^for  death  ;  the  only  ivord  in  the  vocabulary 
which  might  suggest  Aeschylus  is  noXvaKeheis  v.  16,  a  new 
{but  comparatively  tame)  compound. 

The  details  of  the  linguistic  evidence,  apart  from  δια/, 
afford  no  helpful  criterion.  There  are  several  points  of  con- 
struction, vocabulary,  etc.,  winch  do  not  occur  in  Aeschylus  : 
hut  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that  could  not  have  occurred  in 

[ΑΧΙΛΛΕΤ2]  \ξ.νσονσι  τουμον  σώμα•  μη  δό/cei  ποτβ 
7Τ€τρ[ο]ι$'  καταζανθέντα  Υ[•ηλ4ως  γόνον 

**  Stella  observes  that  the  Myrmidons  of  Aesch.  ν  as  speci- 
ally chosen  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs  as  an  example  of 
particularly  pompous  and  grandiose  writing. 
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his  work.  The  rare  tcord  ττροΒοσία  v.  20  is  not  found  else- 
tchere  in  Tragic  iambic  trimeters  (or  in  indeed  in  Tragedy  at 
all,  except  Eur.  Hel.  1633,  troch.  tetr.),  but  no  secure  infer- 
ence can  be  made  on  this  basis.  The  details  can  be  found  in 
Stella,  loc.  cit. ;  u-ith  whom  I  agree  further  that  the  character 
of  Achilles  here  is  not  typically  Aeschylean  ;  he  is  psycho- 
logically more  advanced,  more  sophisticated  and  argumenta- 
tive, more  interested  in  himself  and  his  own  motives  and 
actions,  than  we  expect  in  Aeschylus.  True,  the  nature  of 
the  action  may  have  demanded  such  a  character  :  the  point 
is  that  although  such  a  character  is  not  impossible  for  an 
Aeschylean  play,  it  certainly  is  not  typical  of  one. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ascription  to 
Aeschylus  is  this  :  that  the  fragment  comes  from  Just  siirh  a 
scene  as  we  imagine  Aeschylus' s  Myrmidons  to  have  included; 
that  the  form  of  a  preposition  in  -ai,  used  without  metrical 
necessity,  does  not  in  fact  occur  in  Tragic  iambics  outside 
Aeschylus  ;  and  that  the  style  and  character  of  the  speaker, 
though  not  Aeschylean,  are  not  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
Aeschylus. 

This  evidence,  though  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed,  is  in- 
sufficient  for  the  important  conclusion  which  it  purports  to 
prove.  It  remains  undeniable  that  the  fragment  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  hand  of  another  writer.  If  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  are  thought  unlikely  candidates  for  authorship,  we 
must  still  remember  that  Achilles  was  the  hero  of  plays  written 
by  Astydamas,  Carcinus  and  others  ;  and  we  have  long  ago 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  assumption  that  a  tragic  fragment 
found  in  a  papyrus  of  the  1st  or  2nd  century  a.d.  must  auto- 
matically be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  three  great  Tragedians.  It 
is  clear  that  the  only  scientific  verdict  must  be  : — "  Anony- 
mous; perhaps  from  the  Myrmidons  of  Aeschylus." 

Achilles.  .  .  .  ihey  Λνίΐΐ  stone  me  1  Stoning  and 
torture  of  the  son  of  Peleus  shall  prove  no  blessing — 
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Δαναού?  ο]νησ€ίν  Ύρωικην  ανά  χθόνα' 
αλλ']  Ί]μ€νοισι  ΎρωσΙ  την  d[v]€V  δορό? 
νικα\ν  yeVotr'  αν,  €ύπ€τ€στ€ρ[ον^  δ'  €χοις      5 
.   .    .    .]  τοΰτο  δη  βροτοΐσιν  ίατρον  ττόνων. 
τάρβ€]ι  δ'  'Αχαιών  χ^Γρ'  εφορμήσω  Sopi 
μαιμ^ώσαν  όργηι  ττοιμύνος  κακοΰ  διαι; 
αλλ'  ei,']77ep  ei?  ών,  ώζ  λ4γουσί  σύμμαχοι, 
τρο7τη]ν  τοσαύτην  ίκτισ*  ου  παρών  μάχηι,     10 
ουκ  6ι]/α'  €γώ  τά  ττάντ     Αχαακώι  στρατώι; 
τοιον]δ'  άφζΐναι  τοΰττος  ουκ  αιδώ?  /χ    ^;^^ι• 
τι?  yo.p\  τοιοντ[ο\υ£  eiyevearipous  €μοΰ 

ά]ν    [eiJTTOi    καΐ    στρατού    Tay[ei;]- 

μσ.τα; 

]   ΰ/Αα?  ei?  άνηρ  η[ι]κ:[ί]ζ6το  15 

τ]αράσσων  και  ττολυσκεδεΓ?  [Ti]0[e]i? 

]   τ€ΐ;;)^[•ί^  7r]ept  veoi?  βρα\^χίο]σι.ν 

(Fragments  of  nineteen  more  lines,  including  ττάνθ* 
υμών  στρατόν  18,  εύμαρώς  €τ[ρ4]φατο  19, 
(χ]νδ[ρ]6?  ττροΒοσίαν  20,  α]νδρα  τόνδ  α[ι- 
σχρώς]  daveiv  21,  τόνδ'  άττοφθ€ρ€ί  στρατόν 
27,  ?  μ]'ηνΐ£  ώ?  όραν  ττάρα  28,  €μ]φανώς 
κατήγορος  30,  €λ€[υ]θ€ρον  Xiyeis  31,  ο]ύ- 
δα/ιιώ?  TrpeVei  τάδε  <34,  διαλ[λα]^αί  34,  /xei- 
λι[)/]/ιιατι  ο6) 


ANONYMOUS 

21       [2A.D.]    ? ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ:   ΑΧΑΙΩΝ   ΣΥΑΛΟΓΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  ^Roberts,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the 
John  Ry lands  Library,  Manchester,  iii.  1938,  no.  482,  p.  91, 
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never  think  it — to  the  Greeks  on  Trojan  soil.  No  : 
rather  the  Trojans  shall  sit  in  ease  and  win  the  \ictory 
that  comes  Avithout  a  battle.  And  you  shall  more 
easily  meet  your  friend  the  "  Healer  of  man's  sorrow." 
Shall  fear  of  Greeks  drive  my  hand  to  seize  the 
spear,  this  hand  that  trembles  ηοΛν  with  anger  through 
the  fault  of  their  vile  master  .''  Comrades  in  arms 
are  saying  that  I  alone — my  absence  from  the  fight- 
ing— have  made  this  mighty  rout  :  so  am  I  not  all  in 
all  to  the  Greek  army  ?  No  modesty  forbids  me  to 
speak  so,  for  who  would  call  such  generals  nobler 
than  me  ?  Such  leaders  of  your  army  ?  .  .  .  one 
man  has  done  you  violence  .  .  .  shaken  and  shattered 
you  .  .  .  armour  on  youthful  shoulders  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  nineteen  more  lines) 

3-5  D.  L.  P.  In  v.  3,  either  ed.  pr.  are  mistaken  in  giv- 
ing room  for  only  6  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
or  their  facsimile  is  altogether  misleading  (the  Ν  of 
OjNHZEIN  comes  under  the  IT  of  ^νΕΤΣΣΟΤΣΙΤΟΤΜΟΝ  v. 
1).     For  ο]νησ(ΐν  rf.  Eur.  Held.  705,  Hie.  373.  6  τό^]  is 

certainly  too  short  for  the  space;  πρόί]  hardly  makes  sense. 
11  Schadewaldt,  12  Korte:   τοίον]  δ'  ed.  pr.  13 

Fritsch.  14  άρχους  a.]v  Fritsch,  too  long  for  the  space ; 

άγους  Schadewaldt,  unpleasant  with  ταγαίματα  following. 


ANONYMOUS 

? SOPHOCLES,  GATHERING  OF  THE 

ACHAEANS  [2  a.d.] 

Plate  IV.  See  Webster,  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library, 

Manchester,  vol.  xxii.  no.  2,  Oct.  1938,  p.  543. 
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The  follntring  reconstruction  of  this  fragment  is  based  on 
the  assumption,  likely  but  far  from  certain,  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Telephus's  adventures  in  Hellas. 
In  one  account  of  the  legend  {Nauck,  T.G.F.  p.  579 ;  Pearson, 
The  Fragments  of  Sophocles,  i.  94)  Telephus  prevailed  upon 
Achilles  to  heal  the  wound  v;hich  he  himself  had  inflicted,  by 
seizing  the  infant  Orestes  and  threatening  to  kill  him  unless 
Achilles  complied.  Our  fragment  may  belong  to  a  play  on 
this  theme.  It  will  then  deal  with  the  following  portion  of 
the  plot : — Telephus  is  to  win  over  the  fleet ;  then  someone  is 
to  assist  him  to  penetrate  the  royal  palace ;  there  has  been  a 
proclamation — designed  specially  to  impede  Telephus — that 
no  foreigner  may  be  admitted  to  the  palace  ;  so  Telephus  will 
go  dressed  as  an  αστός,  an  ordinary  citizen.  Vv.  5-8  mean 
that  Telephus  will  enter  the  palace  on  the  pretext  that  he  has 
come  to  seek  justice,  which  has  been  denied  him  by  the  chief- 
tains of  the  state.  Once  inside,  he  will  take  his  opportunity 
to  seize  Orestes.  {His  enterprise  was  traditionally  made 
easier  by  the  complicity  of  Clytemnestra.)  Webster  (loc. 
cit.)  argues  differently.  In  his  view,  our  fragment  ends 
shortly  before  the  fragment  of  Ach.  Syll.  (p.  12)  begins : 
it  is  the  end  of  the  scene  before  the  arrival  of  Achilles. 
Odysseus  here  is  sending  Telephus  to  the  fleet,  himself  await- 

erreira  καταβα\ς,  Ύηλ€[φ'],  e?  τα  7re[ 

ai^juatve]  να[υτα\ις  καΐ  κΐυίβερνήΐταις  τάδε, 
....  7r]apa>[v']  €Κ  ννκ[τός]'  €Ϊτα  σ[6ν 
€ργον'     συ]     μ€ν     [σ^J]μβovλo[ς]     iXde     τώι 

[στολωι. 
€7rei]  γαρ  ημών,  ώς  6  [μυ]θός  €στ\  ά[γοΙ      5 
Βίκηι  τά  7Γ]ρώτα  καΐ  νόμ[ο]ις  *Έλληνι[κοΐς 
€Ϊργο]νσί  χρησθαί,  τ[τι\ς  τύχης  άμ[αρ]τ[άνων 
τολμαι  8όμ]οίσίν  €μπ€[σ]€Ϊν'  αστός  γα[ρ]  ώς 
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ing  Achilles,  whom  he  must  persuade  to  heal  Telephxu.  κηρύ- 
Keiov  refers  to  a  proclamation  made  in  deference  to  an  oracle 
that "  no  foreigner  may  lead  the  Greek  army  to  Troy."  This 
idea  has  in  its  favour  the  close  connexion  between  our  frag- 
ment, άστος  γαρ  ώί  etc.,  and  the  passage  in  the  Ach.  Syll. 
fragment  in  vldch  Telephits,  who  has  clearly  been  accepted  as 
guide  already,  is  emphatically  denoted  as  "  a  Tegeate,  no 
child  ofMysia,"  i.e.  a  Greek,  not  a  foreigner.  But  it  leaves 
w.  8-9  very  difficult :  Webster  (reading  ξίνον  or  ξένους  at 
the  beginning  of  v.  7)  translates  "  Foreigners,  as  the  decree 
runs,  the  chiefs  forbid  to  use  Greek  right  and  law  "  (my 
romans).  Apart  from  the  sense  given  to  ws  ό  μΰθός  eWt,  this 
is  a  most  unnatural  way  of  saying  that  the  chiefs  forbid 
foreigners  to  guide  the  Greek  fleet  to  Troy  (which,  in  Webster's 
view,  was  the  content  of  the  decree). 

But  the  whole  problem  is  difficult :  I  do  not  say  that 
Webster's  view  is  more  open  to  objection  than  that  of  Roberts 
and  myself.  The  divergence  and  doubt  shew  clearly  how 
dangerously  hypothetical  these  reconstructions  may  be.  The 
evidence  for  Sophocles'  authorship  itself  is  not  very  strong. 
There  is  nothing  to  contradict  it :  the  words  άμνηστ€Ϊν, 
κηρνκ€ΐον  (elsewhere  in  Tragedy  adjectival)  and  ύπ^ξΐλΰν  (in 
the  sense  "  remove  objections  ")  are  found  in  Sophocles,  but 
not  in  Aesch.  or  Eur.  It  is  clear  that  evidence  for  Sophocles' 
authorsh  ip  could  well  be  a  good  deal  stronger.  The  ascription 
to  a  play  concerned  with  Telephus  is  based  on  the  vocative 
Ίηλ€φ'  inv.  1. 

Then,  Telephus,  go  άολνη  to  the  .  .  .  appear 

by  night  and  give  this  signal  to  the  sailors  and  the 
pilots.  Then  .  .  .  the  task  is  yours  :  go  and  assist 
the  fleet  in  counsel.  For  since  our  chieftains  (thus 
our  story  runs)  forbade  him  from  the  first  the  use  of 
justice  and  the  laws  of  Hellas,  faiUng  of  that  good 
fortune  he  makes  bold  to  assail  the  palace.     He  shall 
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€Ϊσ\  ov  to]  κηρυκαον  ο[υ]  SaKvei  ττλβον 

συ  δ'  e^ajyot?  αν  rrjah^  ά</>'  εσττερα?  γνάΘο[ν•  ίο 

ου  γάρ,  τάδ']  ην  e(u)   θώμ^θ',  άμνηστ€Ϊν  ae 

^  xpfi , 

των  €ίσ€7Τ€Ϊ]τα•  σοΙ  δ'  UTre^eAeti'  ττάρα 

τώΐ'δ'  et  tl\  μη  πρόσχο[ρ^]ον,  ώς  άνηρ  μόΧηι. 

aye  σ]νν  tovtol?  τ[ώι]  μ€ν  ζ^ίνωί 

σνμτΓλ€\Ιν  ττομπούΐς]  7ταρατασσ€σθω  15 

.    .    .  να]υαρχός  τι?  [αν]ηρ  βσται* 

το  δ'  α/)']  €κ  τουτω[ν  αυ]τ05"  €γω  πάν 
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22       [3  B.C.]  ?:;:0Φ0ΚΛΗϊ:   ΝΙΟΒΗ 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  New  Classical  Fragments  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  Papyri,  Series  ii.  1897,  no.  6,  p.  14.  See 
*Pearson,  Fragm.  of  Soph.  ii.  94  ;  Blass,  Lit.  Centralbl. 
1897,  334,  and  Rh.  Mus.  Iv.  96  ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  New 
Chapters,  iii.  84  ;  Robert,  Hermes,  36,  368. 

Blass  conjectured  that  this  fragment  is  part  of  a  scene  in 
which  Artemis  {v.  7)  drives  or  has  driven  from  the  house 
{v.  2)  someone  {probably  a  girl,  v.  10)  who  is  in  danger  of 
death  at  her  hands  (υ.  9)  ;  probably  Artemis  is  shooting  at 
her  with  bow  and  arrows  (v.  3). 

He  suggt'sted  further  that  the  fragment  comes  from 
Sophocles'  Niobe.  Apollodorus  {Hi.  47)  relates  that  Niobe 
returned  to  Lydia  after  her  children's  death  :  now  Horn.  II. 
soxiv.  602  Schol.  Townl.  states  that  this  was  a  feature  of 
Sophocles'  Niobe.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  Apollodorus 
is  following  Sophocles  when  he  says  that  Artemis  shot  down 
14A 
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go  as  a  citizen,  \vhom  the  edict  stings  no  more  than 
another.  But  you  must  begone  from  this  promontory 
when  evening  tails.  And  if  success  attends  us  here, 
what  folIoAvs  you  must  not  forget.  You  may  remove 
whatever  makes  no  harmony  with  our  plot,  that  the 
man  may  arrive. 

Chorus.  Let  him  post  an  escort  for  the  stranger, 
to  sail  with  him,  together  with  these  men  ...  he 
shall  be  captain  of  a  ship.     All  that  follo\vs,  I  Λνϋΐ  .  ,  . 


ANONYMOUS 

?  SOPHOCLES,  NIOBE  [3  b.c] 

the  daughters  of  Niobe  in  the  house,  and  Apollo  slew  the  son» 
while  hunting  on  Mount  Cithaeron. 

So  it  is  inferred  that  our  fragment  represents  the  shooting 
of  one  of  the  daughters  by  Artemis.  Since  however  the 
inferences  both  about  the  action  of  our  fragment  and  about 
the  nature  of  Sophocles'  plot  are  by  no  means  certain,  I  have 
not  included  this  piece  among  the  fragments  of  Sophocles. 
The  evidence,  which  I  hare  given  (see  further  Pearson,  p.  96), 
for  believing  that  Apollodorus  gives  the  story  of  Sophocles' 
play,  is  not  very  strong."  As  for  the  fragment  itself,  it  is  not 
certain  that  Artemis  plays  any  direct  part  in  its  action ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  Niobe  or  a  Xiobid.  All  that  is  fairly 
certain  is  that  a  girl  {v.  10)  is  on  the  stage  in  danger  of  death 
(v.  9).  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  fragment  suggests  the 
slaying  of  a  Xiobid  by  Artemis  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a 

"  In  other  respects  {e.g.  the  sparing  of  one  son  and  one 
daughter)  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Apollodorus  is  not  giving 
the  Sophoclean  version. 
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likely  guess.  However  tempting  the  inference  may  seem, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  fragment  itself  which  proves  that  the 
girl  was  in  fact  killed.  That  she  was  killed  on  the  stage  is 
a  still  more  doubtful  inference,  which  has  no  support  in 

[X0P02   .  .  ,  άλ]λά  Φοίβου  της  θ*  6μοσ7τόρο[ν  φόβωι 
ττόδ'  eJ^eAawets"  Βωμάτων  τ    [άφαμ4νη 
κατ]αστοχίζηί  ττλζνρόν  eiCTe[ 
[κοΡΗ  ]α  την  ττολνστονον  σ[ 

]  €Κ€Ϊσ€  τηώ'  €ττουρίσω  ττόδα  6 

Je?  Se  /Lt.u;!(aAa  τάρταρα  τ€  [γάίς 
]οι  ΤΓοδα  κατατττηξω 

]α  λίσσομαι  δέσποινα  [ 
'\ντο   .   .   .  μη^^  €μ€  κτά[νηΐζ 
[χο.  άθ]λία  κόρη  10 
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(Subject  uncertain  ;  commonly  ascribed  to 
23       [2  A.D.]        SOPHOCLES,  TANTALUS) 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Huiit,  P.  Oxy.  ii.  1899,  no.  213,  p.  23, 
Plate  IV.  See  Pearson,  Fragm.  of  Soph.  ii.  p.  209  ;  Pickard- 
Cambridge,  New  Chapters,  iii.  86  ;  Cronert,  Archiv,  i.  511  ; 
Wecklein,  Phil.  Woch.  1900,  508;  Wilamowitz,  G.G.A. 
1900,  .S4;  Robert,  Hermes,  49,  1914,  634  (with  readings  of 
F.  Petersen) ;  Fritsch,  Neue  Fragm.  d.  Aisch.  una  Soph., 
diss.  Hamb.  1936,  27  ;  Reinhardt,  Hermes,  69,  1934,  251  ; 
Ziminermann,  Phil.  Woch.  57,  745  ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap. 
B.M.  no.  68  ;  Pfeiffer,  Sitzb.  Bayer.  Akad.  1938,  2,  21  n. ; 
Morel,  Burs.  Jahresb.  259,  1938,  i.  33. 

A  fragment  of  wholly  uncertain  reference,  context  and 
authorship,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Tantalus  of  either 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  It  is  assigned  to  Sophocles  on  the 
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Apollodorus  or  indeed  in  any  ancient  testimony,  including 
this  papyrus. 

[/  must  add  that  Pearson,  who  includes  this  among  the 
f raff  merits  of  Sophocles'  Niobe,  admits  that  "  the  identifica- 
tion is  of  course  not  certain."^ 

(Chorus  ?)  .  .  .  For  dread  of  Phoebus  and  his  sister 
you  are  driven  forth  ;  free  of  the  house,  your  body 
is  target  of  their  bows. 

(NioBiD  ?)  .  .  .  the  mournful  .  .  .  thither,  hither 
you  have  sped  your  way  .  .  .  depths  and  nether 
ΛvoΓld  of  Earth  ...  I  will  crouch  .  .  .  mistress  I 
implore  .  .  .  nor  slay  me  .  .  . 

(Chorus  ?)  .  .  .  unhappy  maid  .  .  . 

7  οτοτοτοτοτοτ\6ΐ  ed.   pr.  8  ]4λωσο/χα*   Pearson  :   Ja 

λίσσομαι  Β  lass. 
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(Subject  uncertain  ;  commonly  ascribed  to 

SOPHOCLES,  TANTALUS)        [2  a.d.] 

grounds  (1)  that  the  postponement  of  eVet  v.  2,  if  we  read 
τώΐ'δ'  ΐπά  κτλ.,  is  found  twice  in  S.,  but  not  in  A.  But 
the  reading  eVei  is  not  certain.  (2)  oOeveiv  with  the  in- 
finitive is  found  in  S.  but  not  in  A.  But  this  depends  on 
reading  λιθ]ώσαι  in  the  next  line,  and  wilfully  governing  it 
by  σθέν€ί  V.  8.  (3)  τοιγαροΰν  is  found  in  S.  but  not  in  A. 
But  both  τοίγαρ  and  γαρ  ουν  are  common  in  A.  (4)  S.  te 
fond  of  λίθο-  compounds,  A.  has  none.  The  fragment  is 
alleged  to  belong  to  a  play  about  Niobe  on  the  grounds  (1)  that 
the  description  λιθουργίς  (Ικόνισμα  is  especially  appropriate 
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to  her,  (2)  it  is  easy  enough  to  restore  the  lines  to  make  e.g.  ο 
speech  of  Tantalus  on  first  observing  Niohe  turned  to  stone 
on  Mount  Sipylus.  But  the  reading  of  Π  in  v.  5  και  μάγονζ 
ιτάγα5  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  reference  to  Niobe  :  it 
would  certainly  suit  e.g.  Medea  or  Circe  better.  And  λιθ. 
«v.  might  easily  be  part  of  an  allusion  to  Niobe  in  a  passage 
which  concerns  some  other  character  ;  or  it  might  refer  to 
Medusa. 

7το]νηρων  7ταυ[ 

]7Γ6  τώνΒετημωνος  φόβων 
λϊ\θουργ€ς  ^Ικόνισμα  fetSrjrepa 
]at  κωφαΧσιν  iXKeXov  τ:4τραις 
Jeivrj?  οιδα  καΐ  μάγους  ττάγας  δ 

^νγρωι  καλύβι  κοιμηθησ€ταί 
€]σχον  θάμβος'  η  γαρ  '\πν€υμεθα 
]διΌι?  ττέτραισί  νυν  πάλιν  aSevei 

]ωσαί•  τοιγαροΰν  Ί"0[    .    .  ]petTai/Li06 
]ev  οικτρά  συμφορά  δάτττβι  φρίνας  10 

]ναι  μολόνθ^  ακουσίους  μ[ά]χας 
]  μοιρών  "Ιάντιααζον^ ]τοι 

2  επίΐ  μόνος  φόβων  edd.  3  I8fiv  πάρα  edd.:    e.g.  ηΒη 

Ttpas  would  do  less  violence  to  the  text.  4  i/ccAov  Trerpois 

II.  5   μορφην    δ'    ίκ]€ίνης    οΓδα    κωμματοσταγΐΐς    (or    χαΐ- 

ματοαταγ^Ιζ)  tiCid. :  but  Π  is  perfectly  clear,  δόλοι;?  δ'  eVeUTj? 
ο?δα  καΧ  μ.  π.  Maas.  6   νγρωι,  8ινγρωι,  καθύγρωι.     καλαβι 
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24       [Early  3  A.D.]    ?  ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ  :  ΊΉΡΕΥΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Vitolll-Xorsa,  Studi  e  Tesfi,  vol.  53  ;    II  Papiro 
Vaticano,   xi.  ;     Litta   del   Vaticano,   I3iblioteca  Apostolica 
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The  weakness  of  the  evidence,  both  for  ascription  to 
Sophocles  and  for  assignment  to  a  play  about  y  iohe, is  obvious  : 
following  a  hint  from  Ffeiffer,  loc.  cit.,  I  have  returned  to  the 
text  of  the  papi/rus  itself,  and  printed  it  as  an  anonymous 
and  unidentified  fragment.  {Arguments  from  a  second 
fragment,  ed.  pr.  ibid.  -Pearson,  595,  are  worthless,  because 
its  connexion  tcith  our  fragment  is  uncertain.) 

.  of  bad  .  .  . 

.  of  these  terrors  .  .  . 

.  stone-image  ,  .  . 

.  like  dull  crags  .  .  . 

.  I  know  .  .  .  wiles  of  sorcery  ... 

.  shall  be  laid  to  rest  in  a  Λvatery  bower  .  .  . 

.  astonished  .  ,  . 

.  rocks,  now  again  is  strong  .  .  . 

.  therefore  .  .  . 

.  pitiable  misfortune  rends  the  heart  .  .  . 

,  entering  battles  wilfully  .  .  . 

.  fat  s  .  .  . 

Π.  7  TTveC/x'  evi,  en  edd.     μέγίοτον  €]σχον  edd.  8 

άκαρ8ίοις  ed.  pr.  much  too  short  for  the  space  (about  eight 
letters  before  διηις)  :  π€τροισιννμπαλιν  Π  :  τιέτραχσιν,  η  'μπαλίΜ 
edd.  9   θΐοί  λιθ]ώσα4.  ed.  pr.      θεωροΰντί,  θαρσοΰντι,  θαρ- 

ρΐΐτ€,   θρο€Ϊτ€  μοι  edd.  10  τταιδο?  /i]€c  edd.  1 1  ί 

θίοΐσι]ν    ίμολ€ν    els    ίκουσίουζ   edd.,    violently.  12  The 

second  α  of  ανΎΐααζον  is  uncertain  :  perhaps  αιτιλαζοι{. 


ANONYMOUS 
?  SOPHOCLES,  TEREUS    [Early  3  a.d.] 

Vaticana,   1931.  with    Plate.     See   Maas,   Dfuf.   Liti.-Zeit. 
1931,  1£?10  ;    *Cazzaniga,  Rend.  ht.  Lomb.  ii.  67,  fasc.  vi-ix, 
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1934• ;  Buchwald,  Stud,  zur  Chronol.  d.  att.  Trag.,  diss. 
Konigsb.  1939,  pp.  37,  56.  Quotations  contained  in  Fa- 
vorinus's  irepi  φνγης  (early  1st  cent.  a.».).  (a)=:col.  vii. 
44-46  ;   (6)  =col.  ix.  25-27  ;  (c)  =col.  xi.  3-8. 

Fr.  (b)  is  quoted  in  conjunction  with  Soph.  Tereus  fr.  532, 

(a)  φοιτάί  γαρ  evr'  οΐΒμά  re  ττόντου 

γαν  re  /cat  λαμώνας  €ύφνλλονς 
SiaTre  .  .  α[  .  .  .  .  ]oiov  ύδωρ 
Zeuj  ο  τταντ    ^ποτττενων. 

(6)  €1?  μοΰν\ος\  άνθρώττοις  deos  [   .  .  .   ?^ro 

κοιναν  δ 

άλίου  μοΐραν 

(c)  ...  μώρος  δ* 

δστις  ανθρώπων  πόλιν 
{τάν)  deov  KeLvav  σ^βίζ^ιν 
μοΰνον  βλπιζβι  καλώς.  ^^ 

elalv  γαρ  elaiv 
άξιοπάμονΐς  αλλαι 
ται  μ^λονται 
Ίτρός  τίνος  τ)  Αιος  η  γλαύκας  *Α^ά»'α?. 


ANONYMOUS 

25       [3  B.C.]  ?  ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ  :  ΤΥΡί2 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  Hibeh  Papyri,  i.  1906,  no.  3,  p.  17, 
Plate  II.  vSee  Pearson,  Froi^m.  o/Sop/t.  ii.  p.  270  ;  Pickard- 
Cambridge,  New  Chapters,  iii.  104  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  v.  1913, 
565  ;  Wilamowitz,  Sitzb.  preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  1921,  p.  76 
n.  1 ;  Rasch,  Sophocles  quid  debeat  Herodoto,  p.  61  ;  Weil, 
Jovrnal  des  Savants,  1906,  513;  Robert,  Hermes,  51,  1916, 
273. 
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1-2  Nauck  {—fr.  591,  1-2  Pearson),  and  is  probably  part 
of  the  same  context.  The  case  for  ascribing  the  other  ttoo 
fragments  to  the  same  source  {Cazzaniga)  is  much  xceaker ; 
ed.  pr.  had  suggested  Pindar  as  the  atUhor,  withotU  much 
probability. 

(a)  He  roams  on  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  the  land 
and  the  leaves  in  the  meadoAV  .  .  .  water,  Zeus,  who 
keeps  watch  over  the  world. 

(b)  One  god  alone  .  .  .  for  mankind  ...  a 
common  share  in  the  sunhght  ... 

(c)  The  man  is  a  fool,  who  hopes  our  goddess 
honours  none  but  thai  city  well !  Others  there  are, 
ves  others,  worth  possessing,  who  enjoy  the  care  of 
God,  be  it  of  Zeus  or  of  grey-eyed  Athene. 

9  (to»')  add.  D.L.P.  10  καλοΓ?  Π,  corr.  D.  L.  P. 


ANONYMOUS 

?  SOPHOCLES,  TYRO  [3  b.c] 

The  story  of  Tyro  was  in  outline  asfolloirs  {there  are  many 
divergences  in  detail)  : — 

Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus  and  Alcidice,  bore  Pelias  and 
Neleus  to  Poseidon.  She  exposed  them  in  a  little  boat. 
When  they  grew  up,  they  discovered  their  mother  and  slew 
her  stepmother  Sidero,  by  whom  she  had  been  persecuted. 
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Little  is  known  about  the  detail  of  the  action  of  this  story 
in  Sophocles'  Tyro.  The  recognition  of  mother  and  sons 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  play  {Eur.  Or.  1G91  SchoL), 
and  was  effected  by  means  of  tokens  (πηρίδιον  γνωρισμάτων 
Menander,  Epitr.  114,  referring  to  this  play)  and  the  boat  in 
which  they  were  exposed  {Aristotle  Poet.  16,  1454  b  26, 
Aristoph.  Lys.  158  SchoL, bronze  sitnla  in  Pickard-Cambridge, 
p.  104).  We  know  further  that  the  result  of  Sidero's 
maltreatment  of  Tyro  was  portrayed  by  means  of  an  actor's 
mask  {Pollux  4.  141).  From  Men.  Epitr.  loc.  cit.  we  infer 
that  the  exposed  children  were  discovered  and  reared  by  a 
shepherd,  who  later  told  them  his  story,  and  sent  them  forth 
with  the  "  little  box  of  tokens  "  to  find  their  parents. 

It  is  likely  that  the  recognition  took  place  when  Tyro  was 
drawing  water  from  a  well  {archaeological  evidence,  see 
Engelmann,  Arch.  Stud.  p.  40) ;  and  that  in  the  end  Poseidon 
appeared  ex  machina  and  announced  that  he  was  indeed  the 
father  of  the  children  (Ar.  Lys.  138)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Salmoneus  was  sttill  alive  and  played  a  part ;  and  that 
Poseidon  ordered  his  brother  Cretheus  to  marry  Tyro  {Pear- 
son, p.  273). 

SJet/ta  νύκτερος 


ζϋνονς  8e  καΐ  τάσδ    ζΐσοραις  π€νΙθητρί]αζ 
[^o]jSoj  τι?  αύτην  δβΓ/,ιά  τ'  βννυχον  πλαναι 
καΧ]λίρουν  irr^  ^Αλφειού  ττόρον 


[.    .    .]  .  α?  άρωγον  πάτερα  λίσσομα[ι  μολεΐν]  δ 
[άν]ακτα  πόντου  μητρί 
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The  investigation  is  complicated  by  the/act  that  Sophocles 
wrote  two  j>lai/s  on  this  subject :  perhaps,  as  Wetcker  believed, 
the  second  Tyro  u-as  only  a  revision  of  the  first.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  determine  fully  the  action  of 
one  Tyro,  let  alone  two. 

Now  what  is  the  evidence  that  our  fragment  belongs  to  this 
obscure  play  ?  '  (1)  The  reference  to  the  river  Alpheus  {v.  4) 
is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Elis  was  the  adopted  home  of 
Salmonens  :  it  is  uncertain  but  likely  that  Elis  was  the  scene 
of  the  action  in  Sophocles  {Pearson,  p.  273).  (2)  The  terrible 
dream  in  vv.  1,  3  "fits  certain  extant  fragments  of  the  Tyro 
{especially  fr.  660,  661)  ;  but  this  is  a  very  lame  argument, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  passages  in  question  " 
{Pearson).  (3)  "  The  prayer  in  w.  5-6,  addressed  to  Posei- 
don, is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  so7is  of  Tyro  "  (id  ). 
(4)  If  the  reading  Ώ€λί]ας  were  secure  in  v.  5,  the  case  would 
be  greatly  strengthened.  {It  would  not  be  "  decisive  "  : 
Carcinus  and  Astydamas  also  wrote  plays  on  this  theme.) 
But  the  reading  is  extremely  uncertain  in  that  place  :  the  a 
is  doubtful ;  the  a  is  very  doubtful ;  the  ι  is  a  mere  trace 
which  could  belong  to  any  one  of  several  letters.  This  evidence 
is  very  weak. 

.  .  .  terror,  at  night  .  .  . 

Good  friends  are  these  mourning  women  too, 
whom  you  behold. 

A  dread  and  terror  by  night  distracts  her. 

...  to  the  fair  waters  of  Alpheus 's  ford. 

...  I  implore  my  father  to  come  and  aid  me. 

Lord  of  the  sea  ...  to  mother  .  .  . 

•  The  ascription,  suggested  by  Blass,  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Wilamowitz,  approved  by  Weil,  and  accepted  by 
Pearson. 

5  [rieAtjas  (ed.  pr.)  is  by  no  means  a  certain  restoration. 
See  Introd.  Note. 
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ANONYMOUS 
26       [2  A.D.]      ?  ΕΥΡΙΠΙΔΗΣ  :  ΑΛΕΞΑΝΔΡΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1176,  fr.  38, 
col.  ii.  p.  143.     Partly  coincides  with  fr.  960  N.,  ascribed  to 

[xopoa]         €VL  γα[ρ\  ττ{ο\νος•  αλλ' 
οτ[ωι]  TTapeoTLV  το  Trovelv 
των  τ'  aya^cui'  κ€κλησθαι, 
φίλος  ών  €μ[ο]ς  λ^γέσθω. 

τι  μάταν  βροτοί  S[e]  7Γθλλ[ά  δ 

π]47τασθ€,  πλο[ντ]ωι  8e  8o/<:e[tT'] 
άρ€τάν  [κατ€]ργάσ€σθα[ι ; 
τι]  δ'  et  Ttv'  Αΐτν[α]ς  πάγον 
n[tep]iav  Τ6  ττβτραν  χρυσηλατον 
iv  θαλάμοις  €χοιτ€  10 

7τασ[α]μ€νοί  7τατρώ[ί\οΐζ, 
OVTOL  τ[ο]  ye  μτη  π^φυ^κος 


27 


iv  €σθλοΐς  δε  \καθησ€σθ^ή[  άνολβοι. 

ANONYMOUS 
[3  B.C.]        ?  ΕΥΡΙΠΙΔΗΣ :  ΜΕΛΕΑΓΡΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  *Page,  The  Classical  Quarterly,  xxxi.  1937,  p.  178. 
See  Korte,  Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  99. 

The  attribution  of  this  fragment   to  the  Meleager  of 
Euripides  (or  of  any  other  poet)  is  wholly  uncertain  :  see  ed. 
pr.for  the  evidence. 
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ANONYMOUS 
?  EURIPIDES,  ALEXANDER       [2  a.d.] 

Alexander  by  Hartung  without  sufficient  evidence.  See 
♦Snell,  IJermes,  Einzelschr.  5,  1937,  p.  20;  Wilamowitz,  Gr. 
Vergk.  p.  338. 

.  .  .  for  labour  lies  therein.  He  who  can  undergo 
labour,  and  attain  a  good  man's  name,  shall  be 
called  my  friend.  Mortals  !  Why  have  you  heaped 
your  empty  gains  .'' — thinking  that  you  shall  achieve 
excellence  through  riches  ?  What  though  you  had 
acquired  a  crag  of  Etna  or  Pierian  rock  of  solid  gold, 
and  had  it  in  your  father's  house  ?  What  was  not 
so  from  birth  .  .  .  you  will  abide  unblest  among  the 
good. 

5-7  =fr.  960  N.     (Possibly  fr.  959  N.  is  part  of  the  same 
lyric.)  13  κάθ-ησθ'  Nauck  (fr.  9G0), 


ANONYMOUS 

?  EURIPIDES,  MELEAGER        [3  b.c] 

The  plot  of  Euripides'  Meleager  was  briefly  as  follows  ' : 
In  the  prologue,  Artemis  explained  that  Oeneus,  king  of 
Caiydon,  had  forgotten  her  when  sacrificing  the  first  fruits  of 
the  harvest  to  the  gods  :  she  had  therefore  sent  a  hoar  to 
ravage  the  land.  Among  the  heroes  assembled  to  chase  the 
boar  was  Meleager,  who  insisted  {in  spite  of  his  companions 

*  See    P.-W.-K.    s.v.    Meleager;     S^chan,    Et,    sur    la 
tragedie  grecque,  423  sqq.  ;  ed.  pr.,  loc.  cit, 
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and  of  his  mother  Althafo)  that  Atalanta  should  he  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  adventure.  This  quarrel  between  Althaea 
and  Meleaijer  and  Atalanta  vas  portrayed  in  the  play.  The 
story  of  the  chase  and  its  fateful  end  were  narrated  by  a 
Messenger : — Oeneus  had  promised  the  boar's  hide  to  its 
slayer.  In  the  event,  Atalanta  first  wounded  the  boar,  Am- 
phiaraus  second ;  then  Meleager  killed  it.  He  gave  the  hide  to 
Atalanta.  But  the  Thestiadae,  brothers  of  Althaea,  and 
uncles  of  Meleager,  took  it  from  her,  alleging  that  it  belonged 
to  them  as  next  of  kin,  if  Meleager  renounced  his  claim. 
Meleager  in  anger  killed  the  Thestiadae  and  restored  the  hide 
to  Atalanta,  whom  he  loved.  When  Althaea  heard  the 
Messenger's  story,  she  extinguished  the  torch  which,  being 

θανμαστ    eAefa?,  et]  τόδ'  αΐηώμ^νος 

τολμαι  σφ*  άναιρ€Ϊ]ν•  Κ€Ϊνο  δ'  elSevai  θέλω, 
θηρός  τις  ivOevS^  €λαβ€]ν  αγρίου  Sepos; 

σοι  τ    ουκ  άριστα  ταΰτ]α,  8€σποτ\  elhivai, 

κάγω  λέγειν  τα  μτ]  φίΧ  ου]  χρψζω  δο/χοι?.  5 

μη  νυν  μ€  κρυφηις,  et  rt  τώνδ']  είπβΐν  έχεις. 

(Two  lines  missing,  and  the  fragmentary  end  of  a 
third  :  then  it  continues  : — ) 

αύθϊ\ς  αΰ 
τιμής  έκατι  τταρθένωι  Σ,χοινηί8ϊ\ 
εδωΛτε  τάριστέιον  ές  χέρας]  λαβείν 
μάΧ  άζία  γαρ  η  το  πριν  Β]εΒ€γμένη.  1'• 

και  νυν  φράσον   μοι   που    "στιν]   ^Αταλάντη, 

γέρον ; 

τέρφει  σε,  Βέσποτ,*  ού3*  εκεΐ]ν*•  οϋ-πω  πάλαι 

(liere  follow  fragments  of  nineteen  lines,  including  a 

reference  to  a  pursuit  {β]ιώκειν) ,  and  to  ματαίους 
άφρο[σύνας,  the  recent  behaviour  of  Meleager  or 
of  the  Thestiadae.) 
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quenched,  was  destined  to  end  the  life  of  Meleager.  Totcard» 
the  end  oftlie  play  it  is  likely  that  Meleager  was  broutjht  dying 
on  to  the  scene,  and  that  Althaea  killed  herself.  The  play 
dosed  with  a  divine  epiphany. 

Our  fragment,  if  indeed  it  belongs  to  this  play,  comes  fram 
the  end  of  the  Messenger's  narration  ;  he  concluded  loith  the 
death  of  the  Thestiadae  ;  his  interlocutor,  probably  Oeneus,  is 
appalled  at  the  tidings,  but  goes  on  to  ask  what  happened  to 
the  prize  afterwards.  The  Messenger  says  that  it  was  re- 
stored to  Atalanta.  Asked  what  now  Atalanta  is  about,  he 
perhaps  replied  that  she  had  fled  with  Meleager  ;  Oeneus,  if 
Oeneus  it  is,  may  then  have  left  the  scene  to  comfort  Althaea 
for  her  brothers'  death  and  to  dissuade  her  from  violent 
revenge. 

Oeneus.  Strange,  if  he  made  bold  to  slay  them  on 
such  a  charge  !  Now  tliis  I  \vant  to  hear  :  who  was 
the  next  to  seize  the  wild  beast's  hide  ? 

Messenger.  Master,  the  hearing  λλΙΙΙ  not  please 
you  :  and  I  have  no  wish  to  bring  unwelcome  tidings 
to  your  house. 

Oexeus.  Hide  it  not  from  me,  if  you  know  anything 
about  it. 

(Ttvo  lines  missing,  and  ike  fragmentary  end  of  a 
third  :  then  it  continues  : — ) 

Messenger.  ...  he  gave  the  prize  back  into  the 
hands  of  her,  the  maiden  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  to 
do  her  honour.  It  was  indeed  her  right,  for  she  had 
won  it  long  ago. 

Oeneus.  Now  tell  me,  old  servant,  where  is  Atalanta 
now  ? 

Messenger.  Master,  that  also  will  displease  you. 
Not  long  ago  .  .  . 

(Here  follow  fragments  of  nineteen  lines) 
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αλλ'  €ργ[ον  η^Ύ]  τοις  όμαίμοσιν  μζλβΐ' 

€γώ  δ'  άπ[€ψ,^  is  οίκον,  Άλ^αιαι^  δττως 
μολ[ών  €πίσχω  μτ]  τταρά  γνώμην  tl  bpdv.      15 


ANONYMOUS 

28       [Early  3  B.C.]    .?  ΕΥΡΙΠΙΔΗΣ  :  ΟΙΝΕΥΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  Hibeh  Papyri,  i.  1906,  no.  4,  p.  21, 
Plate  I  +  Grenfell-Hunt,  New  Classical  Fragments  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  Papyri,  Series  ii.  1897,  no.  1,  p.  3,  Plate  I. 
See  *von  Arnim,  Suppl.  Eur.  39  (revised  text  of  vv.  5-8 :  but 
I  have  not  accepted  his  combination  of  fr.  a,  col.  ii.  with  fr.  g  ; 
the  "  fortlaufender  Zusammenhang  "  of  v.  4  is  not  impressive, 
and  of  v.  2  may  easily  be  a  mere  coincidence  ;  and  vv.  1,  5 
become  extremely  difficult) ;     Milne,  Cat,  Lit.  Pap.  B.M. 

λαμττρον  σί]8ηρον  μΐ^λανί  βάφαν]τ€ς  φόνωι 
(Fraginents  of  one  line) 

νΰν  ovv,  τβλο]?  γαρ  των  €[μ']ών  λόγων  €χ€ΐς, 
€φ'  ην  νφηγ]€Ϊ  ττράζι,ν  [ο]ρμησω  ττοδι, 
τώι  7τατρα^]€λφ[ωϊ]  Μελεάγρωι  Β[ω]ρ'ήματα 
όπως  γίνηταί  κάποπληρωθηι  τάφος,  5 

τνχηι  δ'  αγώνων  των  κ€καλλιστ€υμ[€νω]ν, 
ωσπ€ρ  τυράννοις  άν^ράσιν  [νομίζξται. 

χοροΰ  μ[€λος 

όσον  ταραγμ\ο]ν  [  -η  8υ]σπραζΙα 

φυχαΐσιν  €μ[β€β?\ηκ€]  τλημόνων  βροτώ\ν' 

€γώ  γαρ  [€lS]o[v  άρτι  το\ν  τ^θνηκότα  10 


ANONYMOUS 

Oeneus.  .  .  .  Action  lies  now  >vitli  her  own  kins- 
men. I  will  go  home  and  stop  Althaea,  when  I 
arrive,  from  any  unexpected  deed.  .  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 

?  EURIPIDES,  OENEUS    [Early  3  b.c] 

no.  59  (*revised  text  of  9-11);  Pickard-Cambridge,  New 
Chapters,  iii.  154. 

All  that  is  clear  is  that  somebody  is  about  to  pay  honours  to 
the  tomb  of  Meleager.  If  ττατραΖέΧφωι  were  a  correct  restora- 
tion in  V.  4,  the  speaker  would  be  Diomedes  :  but  the  supple- 
ment is  only  a  guess.  In  Euripides'  Oeneus,  Oeneus  was 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Agrios  or  the  sons  of  Agrios; 
Diomedes  came  to  Aetolia,  slew  Agrios  and  his  sons,  and 
restored  Oeneus  to  the  throne. 

In  dark  blood  steeping  the  bright  steel  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  one  line) 

Now,  therefore,  since  you  hear  the  end  of  all  I  have 
to  say,  I  Ληΐΐ  go  forth  to  the  deed  whereto  you  guide 
me  ;  so  shall  his  gifts  be  made  to  Meleager,  brother 
of  my  father  ;  his  burial  rites  shall  be  complete  and 
he  shall  have  Games  of  splendour  unsurpassed,  such 
as  are  due  to  royal  princes. 

{Choral  song) 

What  confusion  .  .  .  misfortune  casts  upon  the  soul 
of  long-suffering  man  1    For  lately  I  saw  the  dead  .  .  . 
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ANONYMOUS 

29       [(a)  2  B.C.]  ?  ΕΚΤΩΡ 

[(i)  c.  100  B.C.] 

Ed.  pr.  (o)  Grenfell-Hunt,  Amherst  Papyri,  ii.  1901,  no.  10, 
p.  1,  Plate  II.  See  Weil,  Journal  des  Savants,  1901,  737; 
Radermacher,  Rh.  Mas.  1902,  138  ;  *Pickard-Cambridge, 
^^^ew  Chapters,  iii.  152  ;   Cionert,  Jrchiv,  ii.  355. 

(6)  *Snell,  Hermes,  Einzelschriften  v.  1937.  See  Korte, 
Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  100. 

The  scene  is  be/ore  Troy.  Unwelcome  tidings — presum- 
ably an  assault  by  Greeks — are  announced  to  Hector,  who 
calls  for  his  armour  and  the  captured  shield  of  Achilles. 

(fl)   ai'Spes  πρ[ο]ς  ά[στυ 

ταϋτ"  αγγ€λών  σοίς  ου  καθ^  [η^ονην  δο/χοι? 
ηκω.     συ    δ',    ώναξ,    της    e/cet    φρ[ουρα.ς 

μολών 
φρόντίζ' ,  οττωζ  σοι  καφίως  e[^ei  τάδβ. 

[εκτλρ]     X^pet,  ττρός  οίκους,  οττλα  τ    ^[κκόμιζΐ  μοι,  5 
καΙ  την  Άχιλλ^ως  δο/3ΐάλωτ[ον  άσττιδα. 
€ζω  γαρ  αύτην  την8€  κα[ι 
αλλ'  €κπο^ών  μοι  στήθι,  μη  [^ί€ργάσηι 
ημΐν  ατταντα.     καΐ  γαρ  etV  λα[γώ  φρένας 
άγοις  αν  άνδρα  καΐ  τον  €ύθα[ρσ£στατον.     ΐΰ 

(δ)  [άγγελος]  ά[μ]βάς  κολων[6ν 

(One  line  missing) 

6  μ&ν  [y]a[/3]  "ΈικΙτωρ 
€λα/ζ[ 

σείων  εττ'  αυτό[»' 

'Έικτωρ  δε  πρώτ[θ5  15 
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?  HECTOR  [(a)  2  b.c] 

[(b)  c.  100  B.C.] 

The  time  of  the  action  then  is  later  than  the  death  of 
Patroclus:  therefore  it  is  improbable  that  this  fragment  is  a 
part  of  the  Hector  of  Astydamas,  whose  play  certainly  con- 
tained an  incident  which  occurred  much  earlier  in  the  story 
(Iliad  vi.  472  Schol.,  v.  Pickard-Cambridge,  loc.  cit.). 

Infr.  (b),  Snell  observed  the  difference  between  Homer,  II. 
xxii.  and  this  play. — Here  it  is  Hector  who  shoots  first,  and 
Achilles  who  stoops  to  avoid  the  missile.  Achilles  then  strikes 
Hector  with  his  sword  (Ιπαισεν,  not  used  of  attack  with 
spears),  which  falls  in  vain  upon  the  shield — his  own  shield, 
now  carried  by  Hector. 

There  is  no  evidence,  except  coincidence  of  subject-matter, 
that  these  two  fragments  proceed  from  the  same  play. 

{a)  Messenger  (?).  To  the  city,  men.  .  .  .  Such  is 
the  cheerless  message  that  I  came  to  bring  to  your 
palace.  Go,  king,  and  take  heed  for  our  defence 
there  ;  so  shall  all  be  as  the  time  demands. 

Hector.  Indoors  !  bring  me  my  armour  out,  and 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  prize  of  my  spear  !  I  will 
carry  it — none  other — and  .  .  .  Stand  out  of  my  path, 
or  you  will  ruin  all !  Why,  you  would  bring  even  the 
bravest  man  to  have  no  more  heart  than  a  rabbit . . .  ! 

{h)  Messenger.  .  .  .  climbing  a  hill  .  ,  , 

(One  line  missing) 

as  for  Hector,  he  .  .  .  seized  (?)...  brandished 
against  him.  .  .  .  But  Hector  first  .  .  . 
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(One  litie  missing) 

CTrrq^ev   .   .  [ 

άκραν  δ'  VTiep  ϊτνν  ζνμ[ 

ώ{ς)    δ     είδ'    *Αχιλλ€νς  "Έικτορο^ς   μάτην 

ττίσον 
€LS  γην  κΐλαινον  €γχος,  7)Βο[νης  νπο 
άνηλάλαξξ•  καΐ  δι'  ών  8ΐ€[7τλάγη  20 

ουδ'  αυτό?,  αυτά  ττρόσθε  τ[ίμηθ€νθ^  δπλα 
eTTaiaev  άσπΙς  δ'  ου  διτ^κ:'  €(,'σ[ω  ζίφος 
αλλ'     ΐσχζν     αύτοΰ,    ^€σπ[ότην    δ'    όπλι- 

σμάτων 
τον  καινον  ου  προ{ΰ)^ωκ[€ 


ANONYMOUS 

50       [1  A.D.]  ?  ΕΚΑΒΗ 

Ed.  pr.  *Iyobel,  Greek  Poetry  and  Life :  Essays  presented  to 
Gilbert  Murray,  1986,  p.  295  with  Plate.  See  Morel,  Phil. 
Woch.  1937,  558  ;  KSrte,  Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  100. 

This  fragment  is  preceded  in  Π  by  remnants  of  a  column 
of  iambic  trimeters  in  which  ]  τάφον,  χ]ωρας  άπο,  ]  γΰναι, 
]  λιτά?,  ]  χοάς  can  be  read  at  the  ends  of  lines.  It  appears  to 
be  a  part  of  a  tragedy  composed  about  events  which  occurred 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Ed.  pr.  observes  that  for 
lexical  reasons  {earepeoev,  βλαβερά,  μακαριστότατον)  the  frag- 
ment is  likely  to  be  of  post-Euripidean  date  ;  and  suggests 
that  in  the  iambic  trimeters  an  unsympathetic  character, 
e.g.  Talthybius,  warns  a  Trojan  captive,  e.g.  Hecuba  or 
Andromache,  that  she  must  prepare  to  depart  with  her  new 
master ;  thereupon  follows  the  captive's  lament. 
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{One  Une  missing) 

cowered  .  .  .  over  the  rim's  edge  .  .  .  Now  when 
Achilles  saw  the  dark  spear  of  Hector  fall  idly  to 
the  ground,  he  cried  aloud  for  joy  :  and  smote  those 
arms  that  once  he  honoured,  through  which  himself 
was  never  struck.  The  shield  let  the  sAvord  not 
through,  but  stayed  it  there,  and  betrayed  not  the 
new  master  of  that  armour  .  .  . 

Supplements  by  ed.  pr.,  except  18  (neaov  μάτην  ed.  pr.), 
20,  21  D.  L.  P. 


ANONYMOUS 

r  HECUBA  [1  a.d.] 

The  lines  present  insoluble  difficulties  ;  of  which  the  chief 
concerns  the  identity  of  the  speaker.  It  is  certain  that  a 
woman  speaks  :  the  lines  in  general,  and  the  references  to 
Hector  and  to  a  child  in  particular,  suggest  Hecuba  or  Andro- 
maclie  ;  the  child  in  v.  23  will  then  presumably  be  Astyanojc. 
If  the  choice  is  to  he  made  between  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
the  former  seems  slightly  preferable.  The  plural  in  τ4κ]νων 
όνομα  -ήδιστον  speaks  for  Hecuba  ;  the  phrase  τί  γαρ  ή  τλημων 
πάθο5  ουκ  άι^λώ  ι*  reminiscent  of  Eur.  Tro.  106  τί  γαρ  ού 
■πάρα  μοι  /ieAc'cu  <rrevci;^€iv — spoken  by  Hecuba ;  further,  a 
certain  generality  of  sentiment  and  breadth  of  outlook— refer- 
ence to  the  fall  of  Priam's  palace,  and  of  Troy,  to  the  instant 
fate  of  Trojan  virgins  {κοΰραυ  κοΰραι  Βνσνυμφοι  cries 
Hecuba,  Eur.  Tro.  144) — are  better  suited  to  the  conventional 
Hecuba  than  to  the  conventional  Andromache  {who  would 
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perhaps  not  have  postponed  her  reference  to  Astyanax  so 

long).      Finally,  in  VV.  24-25  μετά  μητρός  ό/ι[ω?  ου]  γ^ιναμίνηξ 

{  —  Hecuba)  is  a  better  and  more  convincing  supplement  than 

μΐτά    μητρός    6μ[οΰ    τήζ]     γίΐναμίνης    {—Andromache) — μΐτα 

.  .  .  όμοΰ  is  α  singular  combination.  These  are  indeed 
inconclusive  grounds  ;  but  at  the  same  time  far  from 
negligible. 

The  next  difficulty  : — these  anapaests  are  written  in  Π  in  a 
column  {short,  only  21  vv.)  without  any  regard  for  metrical 
lines.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  column  is  missing.  It  is 
therefore  quite  uncertain  how  much  is  missing.  Where  a 
line  ends  μακαριστότατον  7t[,  followed  by  μίλαθρον  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line,  it  is  obviously  tempting  to  recon- 
struct the  first  line  on  the  assumption  that  nl  is  π[ριάμου, 
and  that  no  more  is  wanting.  But  the  assumption  may  be 
false,  and  the  lacunae  at  the  ends  of  lines  much  longer.  I 
have  however  made  the  assumption,  for  (1)  most  of  the  lines 
thus  admit  an  easy  restoration  of  good  sense  ;  (2)  if  half  a 
dozen  letters  only  are  added  to  the  anapaestic  column,  that 
column  will  be  much  the  same  in  breadth  as  the  preceding 
column  of  iambic  trimeters  {which  did  observe  the  metrical 
line  as  a  ttnit).  Once  more,  these  reasons  are  insufficient, 
hut  neither  are  they  negligible. 

τ€κ]νων 
ονομ    ηΒυστον  και  δώ/Lta  φίλον 

το[ Ίτο  δ'  ϊσον  καΐ  €μοΙ 

7τοτ€  νυμφίΒΙιον ]  iarepcuev 

φθόνος  η  βλαβζρα  [ 

τι  γαρ  η  τλημων  πάθος  ουκ  άν\τλώ 

]  φρ€σίν;     η  γάΐρ]  €μαΐ? 

€πΙ  Βνστνχ[ίαίς  νυν  δι)]  ττέλανος 
irpoXeXoLTTe  γοών  [οΐμοι  )u,eAeaJ 

1-26  Supplements,  other  than  those  of  ed.  pr.,  by  D.  L.  P. 
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In  20  of  these  23  "  tines  "  (as  written  in  Π)  the  scribe  begins 
a  new  line  with  a  new  word,  does  not  divide  a  word  between 
two  lines.  In  two  lines'  he  does  make  such  a  division.  In 
one  line  there  is  some  doubt.  The  19th  line  of  col.  ii.  begins  in 
the  Papyrus  .  ΕΤΤΧΑΣ  ;  the  doubtful  letter  before  Ε  looks  like 
N,  but  the  ink  has  both  run  and  faded,  and  Μ — though  I  admit 
it  seems  a  fraction  too  broad  for  the  space — is  not  impossible. 
At  least,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  scribe  did  sometimes  divide 
a  line  between  two  words  ;  and  his  reason  for  doing  so  was 
probably,  as  ed.  pr.  suggests,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  columns 
fairly  even.  The  Papyrus  ends  for  its  last  11  lines  (vv.  13- 
end,  in  my  text)  two  or  three  letters  later  than  it  ends  for  the 
first  8  lines  {vv.  1-12).  If  no  more  than  ττ[ριάμον  is  to  be 
supplied  after  μακαριστότατον  in  n's  12th  line,  we  proceed 
with  the  assumption  that  some  five  or  six  letters  are  missing 
at  the  ends  of  the  last  11  lines  in  Π ;  and  therefore  some 
seven  or  eight,  perhaps  eight  or  nine,  at  the  ends  of  the  first 
8  lines  in  Π. 

[Morel,  loc.  cit.,  conjectures  that  our  fragment  corner  from 
a  play  which  was  the  original  of  Ennius's  Andromache 
Aechmalotis  ;  I  find  no  evidence  for  this  view  in  his  article. 
Korte,  quoting  Aristotle,  Eth.  End.  vii.  4,  1239  a  37,  sug- 
gests Antiplion  as  the  author  of  the  piece.] 

.  .  .  dear  home,  and  sweetest  name  of  children  ! 
Malice  or  .  .  .  injurious  .  .  .  stole  the  bridal  .  .  . 
from  me  of  old.  Unhappy,  surely  there  is  no  suffer- 
ing sore-lamented  that  in  my  heart  I  drain  not  to  the 
depth  ?     Now   at  last  in  my   misfortunes   fails   my 

"  The  first  of  the  anapaestic  lines  (v.  20  of  col.  i.)  ends 
μόνον  αλλ  e,  and  must  therefore  have  divided  a  word  between 
tills  Hne  and  the  next.  The  next  line  ends  ΟΝΟ  followed  by 
ΜΙ1ΔΙΣΤ0Ν  at  the  beginning  of  col.  ii.  v.  1. 

5  [tis  Έριννς  Maas:  but  the  letter  following  βλαβίρα  in 
Π  was  certainly  not  a  τ.  8  πίλαγος  Schadewaldt. 
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10 


φθιμζρου  μζλ4.α  alBev,  "Εκτορ,  [.   .   .   . 

]  ττατραι  και  ΙμοΙ  μίγα  φως, 

άμα  σ[οΙ  δ'  οϊκων]  oXer    ολβοζ. 
{Traces  of  tno  lines) 

θάλαμόν  τ'  ο[λο]ώι  ττνρΐ  Βα[ιόμ]€ν[ον , 
καϊ]  ττρίν  TTore  δ[η]  μακαριστότατον 
Π[ρΐ(Χ//.ου]  μέλαθρον  \στί\φάνας  θ*  lepas  15 

γθο\ν6ς  Ίδαια?],  δια  δ'  ονχ  6\σιον] 

λεχος  αΐνογάμου  [ .]   Έλενη? 

ά^[όκ]ητα  κόραις  καΐ  α   .    .[.    .]  κλύίΐν 

άμ[α  Τρ]ωκχσιν  Ββμνί*  Ά;\;αιώ[»' 

ηδη]  τταρά  ναυσΙ\ν  €]χονσαίς.  20 

αλλ'  €πΙ  τ[οΐς  σοΐς]  τύμβοισί  μό[ν]ην 

τάς  σας  θρην€Ϊν  [συνφη]  μ€  τυχα?. 

8ύστη]ν€  τέκνον,  στ€Ϊχ€  .[ 

βάσίν  €νθύν\ω\ν  μ€τά  μητρός  6μ[.   . 

.    .]  γ€ΐναμ€νη[ς•  7τ]οΐ  μ*  ώ  φι\[ία  25 

Ύρώω{ν  .   .   . 

10-11  [eVet  σ' Ιτεχον]  if  Hecuba  is  the  speaker.  17  e.g. 

[rrepieffff'].  18  Not  άτΐρττνα,  anurra,  άπΐνκτά,  άτληται  A  is 

certain ;  next  comes  Π  or  Τ ;  next  letter  very  doubtful. 
άτιμα  seems  to  me  possible,  but  I  defer  to  Mr.  Lobel's  adverse 
judgement.     Beazley   suggests   άτηρα   (with   crasis   of   και). 


ANONYMOUS 
31       [2A.D.]     ?  ΟΙΝΕΥΣ,   Η    ΣΧΟΙΝΕΥΣ,    Η    ΦΟΙΝΙΞ 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  viii.  1911,  no.  1083,  p.  60. 
See  *Hunt,  F.T.P.  ;    Kcirte,  Jrchiv,  v.  1913,  570;    Pickard- 
Cambridge,  New  Chapters,  iii.  101 ;    Blumenthal,   Ion  von 
Chios,  p.  56. 
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offering  of  lamentation."  Woe,  woe  is  me,  Hector, 
in  your  death  :  .  .  .  the  sunlight  of  my  life  and  of 
our  land  ;  with  you  the  happiness  of  our  home  is 
perislied. 

{Traces  of  itvo  lines) 

.  .  .  and  the  chamber  consumed  in  the  fatal  fire, 
and  the  hall  of  Priam,  so  happy  long  ago,  and  the 
sacred  coronal  of  Ida's  land  ;  through  Helen's  un- 
holy love — a  curse  lay  on  her  wedding  ! — our  maids  of 
Troy  are  destined  to  hear  .  .  .  unexpected  ;  already 
they  have  their  beds  beside  the  Achaean  ships.  My 
fortune  it  is  to  mourn  your  fate  alone  above  your 
tomb.  Come,  guide  your  steps,  unhappy  child,  \\\\h. 
me — your  mother.  .  .  .  Whither,  dear  land  of 
Troy  .  .  .  ? 

"  i.e.  I  have  lamented  so  much  already,  that  I  have  no 
groans  left  to  give  as  an  offering  to  the  dead  {TreXavos,  e.g. 
Aes.  Cho.  92).  ττέλανος  γόων  "  an  offering  of  groans  "  is  an 
odd  phrase  :  but  we  know  nothing  of  this  writer's  style. 

20  KotAoti]  Korte.  21  μά[τ]ην  (Maas,   Korte)   was  not 

the  reading  of  Π.  23  στϋχ     ^Α^στυάναξ   is    possible ; 

στϋχ^  [προς  οίκους  Morel,  is  not.  στίΐχΐ  ν[€ογν6ν  Korte. 
2\-25  όμ[α>ϊ  ου]  if  Hecuba  is  the  speaker. 


ANONYMOUS 
POENEUS,  or  SCHOENEUS,  or  PHOENIX 

[2  A.D.] 

Evidently  a  Satyric  drama.  The  daughter  of  Oeneus  {or 
possibly — but  less  probably — Schoeneus)  is  the  prize  of  a 
contest  in  which  Satyrs  are  competing. 
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Oeneus  is  known  to  have  arranged  siich  a  contest  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Deianeira ;  in  which  Heracles  overcame 
Achelous.  Phoenix  {who  is  party  to  a  dialogue  infr.  4  ed. 
pr.,  is  mentioned  in  fr.  14  and  in  a  note  onfr.  10)  was  prob- 
ably another  competitor  :  for  he  married  Perimede,  another 
daughter  of  Oeneus  {Asius  ap.  Paus.  vii.  4.  1) — perhaps,  as 
Hunt  suggests,  a  consolation  prize.  (Schoeneus  also  pro- 
moted such  a  contest  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Atalanta  ; 
here  too  Phoenix  is  at  home,  for  he  took  part  in  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.) 

The  style  seems  unlike  that  of  Aeschylus  or  Euripides 

(a)  [oiNETs]  αλλ'  €ξ€ροΰμ€ν'  άλλα  πρώτα  βουλομαι 
γνώναι  rives  πάρ€στ€  καΐ  γένους  οτον 
βλαστόντζζ'  ον  γαρ  νυν  γβ  ττω  μαθ[ών  €χω. 

Χθ[ρθ2]    2ΑΤτ[ρων]    ατταντα    π€νσηι.      ννμφίοι    μ€ν 
ηΐκομζΐν, 
τταΓδβ?  δε  νυμφών,  Βακχίου  δ'   νπηρίται,       5 
θβών  δ'  δμαυλοι•  ττασα  δ'  -ηρμοσται  τ€χνη 
ττρίττουσ*  iv  ημΐν  έ'στι  μ^ν  τα  προς  μαχην 
Βοράς,  πάλης  αγώνας,  Ιππικής,  Βρόμου, 
πυγμής,  οδόντων,  6ρχ€ων  άποστροφαί, 
eveiaiv  ώιδαι  μουσικής,  eveari  δε  ίο 

μαντ€Ϊα  πάντα  γνωτά  κούκ  ε'ί/τευσ/χενα, 
ίαμάτων  τ*  βλεγχος,  εστίν  ουρανού 
μ^τρησις,  εστ'  ορχησις,  εστί  τών  κάτω 
λάλησις•  αρ'  άκαρπος  η  θζωρία; 
ων  σοι  λαβ€Ϊν  ε^εστι  τοΰθ    όποιον  αν  15 

χρηιζηις,  iav  την  τταΐδα  προστίβηις  βμοι. 
ΟΙ.     αλλ'  ουχί  μ^μπτον  το  γένος'   άλλα  βουλομαι 
και  τον'δ'  άθρήσαι  πρώτον  όστις  άρχεται, 

(6)   [α  φρο]ΰ8ον,  οζ5δ'  άποΒ€ρκ[ομαι 

]άσω  χθονος  σελ'^να[  20 
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{though  there  ig  no  definite  criterion).  Sophode*  (who  wrote 
a  Φοίνιξ,  and  perhaps  an  Olvevs)  is  a  likelier  candidate  for 
authorship  ;  Hunt  points  to  Soph./r.  855,  3-5  Nauck,for  a 
good  parallel  to  the  anaphora  ο/ίστι  in  w.  9  sqq.  of  our  frag- 
ment. Wilamowitz  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  lines  to  Ion 
of  Chios,  who  wrote  a  Φοίνιξ  η  Katvevj  and  a  Φοίνιξ  Sevrepos. 
But  all  this  is  merest  guesswork ;  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  for  a  decision.  [P.  land.  v.  p.  179,  no.  76,  a  tiny 
fragment,  may  belong  to  the  same  play.] 

(a)  Oeneus.  We  will  speak  out :  but  first  I  wish  to 
know  who  you  are  that  come,  and  of  what  family — I 
have  not  learnt  this  yet. 

Chorus  of  Satvrs.  You  shall  hear  everything. 
We  come  as  suitors,  we  are  sons  of  nymphs  and 
ministers  of  Bacchus,  and  neighbours  of  the  gods. 
Every  proper  trade  is  part  of  our  equipment  : — 
fighting  ^nth  spears,  contests  of  >\Testhng,  horse- 
racing,  running,  boxing,  biting,  hitting  below  the 
belt  ;  here  you  have  songs  of  music,  here  you  have 
oracles  fully  known — not  forged,— and  tests  for 
medicines  ;  we  know  the  measuring  of  the  skies, 
we  know  the  way  to  dance,  we  know  the  lore  of 
the  world  below, — say,  is  our  study  fruitless  ?  You 
may  choose  whatever  of  these  you  will,  if  you  assign 
your  daughter  to  me. 

Oeneus.  With  your  family  I  find  no  fault.  But 
first  I  wish  to  see  who  this  man  is  Λvho  comes 
here. . . . 

(b) .  .  .  gone,  nor  do  I  see  ...  of  the  land  .  .  . 

the  moon.  ... 
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[β  18]ου,  το  φως  βζβηκ^ν,  οιχζτα[ι  σβλα?• 
αλλ    ηι  τι  νυκτός  άστρον  η  [^μι^νης  κβρας 
θνήισι<€ί  ττρος  ανγην  ήλίο[υ  μανρουμζνον, 
€κπν€Ϊ     δε     τόνδ'     αΰ    /χελανα     βό[στρυχον 
καττνοϋ. 


ANONYMOUS 

32       [2-3  A.D.]  ?  ΦΡΙΚΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli,  Revue  Egyptologique,  N.S.  1.  191i),  p.  47, 
See  \Ogliano,  Riv.  di  Fil.  1926,  206 ;  *Schadewaldt,  Hermes, 
63,  1928,  1  ;  Korte,  Archtv,  x.  1931,  49  ;  Pickard-Cam- 
bridge,  Aew  Chapters,  iii.  97. 

Ino,  wife  of  Athamas,  jealous  of  her  rival  Nephele,  roasted 
the  corn-seed  to  make  it  unfruitful.  She  then  gave  it  to  an 
old  man  to  sow.  Athamas,  ignorant  of  these  things,  con- 
sulted the  oracle  :  but  Ino  persuaded  the  envoys  to  report 
that  the  ground  would  not  become  fertile  unless  Athamas 
would  sacrifice  his  son  Phrixus,  child  of  Nephele.    Phrixus 

[ΐΝΛ  συ  δ'  ουν]  eXeyx  ,  cl  τουτ*  iv  rjSovrji  τι  σοι. 

[αθαμα2  e^€vv]€7T€LV  χρη  π[ά]ντα  τάληθη,  γΐρον. 

[πΡΕ2ΒΤ5  λε^ω]  τταρουσης  ταύτα  κάπουσης,  άναξ, 
€κ  T7Ja]8e  χειρός  σττερμα  84ζασθαι  ToSe 
aneipejiv  τ'  άρούρας•  ώφελον  Be  μη  λαβείν. 

2  (ξΐΐ'νίπΐΐν  Beazley.  5  OTreipeiv  Vitelli. 

"  This  line  is  spoken  by  Ino,  not  by  the  Old  Man  who 
would  not  say  to  the  king  "  Ask  away,  if  it's  any  pleasure  to 
you."     It  is  clear  from  v.  3  that  there  has  been  some  discus- 
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Look,  how  the  light  is  gone,"  the  flame  is 

vanished  !  Like  a  star  at  night  or  the  moon's  horn 
fading  to  death  before  a  ray  of  sunlight  ! 

And  see,  it  breathes  out  a  black  curl  of  smoke  !  .  .  . 

"  The   light  of  a  torch  or  altar  has  been   extinguished 
(Hunt). 


ANONYMOUS 

?  PHRIXUS  [2-3  A.D.] 

vras  brought  to  the  altar  :    but  thereupon  the  old  man  who 
had  sown  the  seed  betrayed  Ino's  secret. 

The  authorship  of  this  fragment  is  altogether  uncertain, 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence.  It  could  be  the  work  of 
Sophocles  ;  but  nothing  proves  it.  Schadewaldt  argues  for 
Euripides :  but  fails  to  produce  a  single  strong  {let  alone 
conclusive)  argument.  The  fragment  may  be  the  work  of 
either  of  these  two  poets,  or  of  an  unknown  poet  of  the  5th 
(or  even  4th)  century.  We  cannot  nowadays  assume  that  a 
tragic  papyrus  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  a.d.,  however  finely 
written  and  produced,  is  a  work  of  one  of  the  three  great 
Tragedians. 

Inc.  Go,  question,  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure." 
Athamas.  Old  servant :  you  must  tell  the  whole 

truth. 

Old  Man.  My  tale  will  be  the  same  whether  she  be 

present  or  aΛvay,  my  king, — that  from  her  hand  I 

took  this  seed  and  soAved  the  fields.     I  would  I  had 

not  taken  it. 

sion  whether  Ino  should  be  present  while  the  king  questions 
his  servant.     She  finally  consents  to  remain. 
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[ΐΝΩ  ά7τώμο]σ* ,  όρκου  τ'  €Κτος  ου  φευ^ή  λέγω, 

μη  ταυτ']  ίμης  τον  ^οΰλον  €Κ  χ^ρος  λαβ^ΐν. 
[αθ.   apvrJL,  γύν]αι,   σπ€ύ8ου[σα\  Βύστηνος  φόνον 

η  τοις]  ττολίται,ς  η  [rej/cvotai  τοις  ζμοΐς; 

σι,γαις ;     συ  λ€ζο]ν,  σπέρμα  τις  διδωσι  σοι;   10 
[πρ.   κινείς]  τον  αντον  μΰθον;     €Κ  τίνος  δ'  βγω 

λόγου  8ϊ]ώλλΙυν  τοι;σ]δ€,  Βοΰλος  ών  oedev; 

)/υμαι,]  τάχ'  άι^  τοΰ8^  ανδρός  άρσβνος  τυχ[ο]ις 

τον     τταΓδ']     άττοκτΐίνονσ' '     έγώ     δ'     er      ev 
σκότωι 

Κζύθω]  τα  πλείω,  πόλλ'  έχων  ^ιττζχν  έττη.        ΙΛ 
[ΐΝΩ  συ  δ'  €ΐσακ]ού€ΐς  οίλοχος  οι'  υβρίζεται; 
[πΡ.   και  μην  έγω]  βλ€π[ω]  ye  τοΰ8'  ές  όμματα, 

κού  ττηματ]   εική  προσμένων  φευΒη  λέγω. 

7  So  Ι  conjecture  for  the  reading  ΊΌΝΔΩΛΕΝΓΙΣ,  which 
must  surely  be  a  corruption.  (ΤΟΝΔΟΪΛΟΝΕΚ  is  palaeo- 
graphically  very   close  to   H's   ΤΟΝΔΩΛΕΝΗΣ.)  10 

σιγαΐί;  D.  L.  P.     συ  λίξον  Maas. 
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33       [2A.D.]  ΡΕΠΤΑ    ΕΠΙ   ΘΗΒΑΣ 

Ed.  pr.  *Vitelli-Norsa,  A^inali  della  reale  Scuola  normaU 
svperiore  di  Pisa,  Serie  ii.  4,  1935,  p.  14.  See  Korte, 
Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  102. 

(a)  This  fragment  is  described  by  ed.  pr.  as  a  "  rifaci- 
mento  "  of  Euripides'  Phoenissae,  apparently  a  schoolroom 
exercise.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  part  of  an  original  Greek 
Tragedy  written  in  {or  not  much  later  than)  the  4th  century 

B.C. 

For  (1)  no  line,  indeed  no  single  phrase,  of  this  fragment 
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Ino.  I  swear — and  even  apart  from  oath,  I  speak 
no  falsehood, — this  slave  did  not  get  it  from  my 
hand. 

Athamas.  Woman,  do  you  deny  that  you  were 
bent  on  murder,  unhappy,  to  destroy  either  our 
people  or  my  children  ?  What,  silent  ?  {To  the  Old 
Man)  Speak,  you  !     W^o  gave  the  seed  to  you  ? 

Old  NIan.  The  same  tale  again  ?  For  what  reason 
should  I,  your  slave,  try  to  destroy  these  children  ? 
Woman,  you  would  murder  his  son  :  but  you  may 
yet  find  your  man  a  man  indeed  !  I  still  hide  the 
greater  part  in  darkness,  though  I  have  much  that 
I  might  say. 

Ino.  {To  Athamas)  You  hear  how  he  insults  your 
wife  ? 

Old  Man.  But  I  can  look  him  in  the  eyes  :  I  do 
not  speak  untruth  and  rashly  await  the  penalty. 
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?  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES      [2  a.d.] 

was  borrowed  from  Euripides'  Phoenissae.  There  is  not 
even  a  linguistic  coincidence  worthy  of  the  name.  Further, 
the  style  and  vocabulary,  though  generally  based  upon  tragedy 
of  the  5th  century,  are  by  no  means  particularly  Euripidean 
{see  below). 

(2)  There  is  an  obvious  similarity  of  outline  to  Eur.  Ph. 
443  sqq.  Jocasta  has  contrived  an  interview  between  her 
eons,  hoping  that  they  may  still  be  reconciled  by  debate  and 
mediation.  But  there  the  similarity  ends,  and  the  remark- 
able differences  begin.  I  draw  attention  to  some  of  them. — 
VOL.  HI  G  17S 
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Vv.  1-2.  A  good  instance  of  this  poet's  complete  independ- 
ence of  phraseology  :  the  thought  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Eur.  Ph.  364-366  (cf.  272-273). 

V.  3.  Polynices  hands  his  sword  over  to  his  mother  :  this 
feature  is  new,  not  in  Eur.' splay  :  a  spectacular  innovation. 

V.  4.  A  new  and  striking  element :  Jocasta  bids  Polynices 
gwear  that  after  the  ensuing  debate  he  will  abide  by  her  ver- 
dict. This  feature  too  is  absent  from  Eur.  Ph.  Here 
apparently,  the  brothers  have  agreed  to  meet  and  try  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration.  In  Ph.,  Jocasta  hopes  thus 
to  reconcile  them  ;  Polynices  is  willing  and  faintly  hopeful 
(435-437)  ;  Eteocles  humours  his  mother  (446  sqq.),  but 
plainly  does  not  intend  to  be  conciliated.  Nowhere  in  Eur, 
does  either  brother  formally  promise  to  accept  and  abide  by 
his  mother's  verdict  at  the  end  of  the  debate.  In  our  frag- 
ment there  was  evidently  a  dramatic  moment  when  Jocasta 
insisted  that  both  sons  should  give  to  her  their  swords  before 
the  debate  began. 

V.  6.  In  Eur.'s  play,  neither  brother  addresses  the  other 
by  name  in  this  scene.  Indeed  neither  speaks  directly  to  the 
other  until  the  violent  quarrel  at  the  end  (cf.  455  sqq.,  they 
will  not  even  look  at  each  other).  Here  they  begin  at  once 
speaking  to  each  other,  and  Polynices  actually  addresses  his 
brother  by  name.  This  follows  from  the  poet's  innovation 
observed  on  v.  4  : — the  brothers  here  have  agreed  to  start  at 
least  by  aiming  at  a  definite  reconciliation;  therefore  their 
animosity  is  at  first  suppressed,  their  spirit  outwardly  milder. 

And  here  is  a  great  difference  in  structure: — In  Eur.  Ph., 
the  brothers  begin  at  once  by  stating  their  cases  in  alternate 
ρήσΐΐζ  ;  Jocasta  then  speaks,  and  the  debate  is  over ;  there- 
upon the  brothers  quarrel  violently  in  stichomythia  in  trochiac 
tetrameters. 

In  our  fragment,  the  brothers  begin  their  debate  in  iambic 
stichomythia.  ρησίΐε  may  or  may  not  have  followed  this  or 
interrupted  it ;    but  certainly  the  debate  and  qitarrel  go 
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together  at  the  beginning,  in  iambic  etichomythia.  Our  poet 
is  going  out  of  his  way  to  be  different  from  Euripides. 

V.  10.  Cf.  vv.  13,  23  :  in  Eur.,  Polynices  never,  in  the 
presence  of  Eteocles,  speaks  of  his  bringing  the  Argive  army 
to  Thebes,  though  he  does  once  speak  of  taking  it  away  ;  ο 
delicate  point,  which  eluded  our  poet. 

Vv.  11-17.  These  lines,  like  so  many  others  in  this  frag- 
ment, do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  anything  in  Eur.'s  play, 
either  in  sentiment  or  in  phraseology. 

V.  19.  This  sentiment  is  not  expressed  in  Eur.  Ph. 

Vv.  22-23.  V.  note  on  v.  10. 

Vv.  28-29.  Nothing  corresponding  to  this  sentence  {el  γαρ 
ΚυκλωτΓοί  ΐίχον  .  .  .  ψυχην  άθΐλκτον)  occurs  in  the  Euripidean 
scene. 

There  are  other  differences ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  a  fragment  of  an  original  Tragedy. 
The  relation  to  Euripides'  Phoenissae  t*  confined  to  a  broad 
and — icith  this  subject — inevitable  similarity  of  outline.  In 
phraseology,  in  incident,  in  structure,  and  often  in  spirit 
and  sentiment,  the  new  fragment  exhibits  not  similarity  to 
Euripides,  but  remarkable  divergences  from  his  example. 
And  these  divergences  are  unintelligible  except  in  relation  to 
the  whole  of  which  this  fragment  is  part :  i.e.  the  fragment 
really  is  a  fragment,  not  a  complete  and  self-contained 
"  exercise." 

(b)  There  follows  a  brief  commentary  which  is  intended  to 
shew  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  compel  us  to  assign  these 
lines  to  a  date  later  than  the  4th  or  3rd  century  b.c. 

V.  2.  φιλτάτη  τΐκοΰσα :  I  have  not  observed  another 
example  in  Tragedy  of  τ€κοΰσα  vocative  without  ώ,  nor  of 
the  combination  φιλτάτη  with  τεκοϋσα  vocative.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  deny  the  phrase  to  a  Tragedian  of  the 
4th  century  {or  indeed  of  the  5th). 

παρΐθ4μην :  ιταραθ4σθαΛ  τι  Ttvt  "  deposit  something  with 
someone  "  i»  good  prose  {Hdt.,  Xen.).      ναραθίσθαι  not  in 
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Aesch.  or  Soph.,  in  Eur.  only  Cycl.  390  {in  a  different 
sense). 

V.  3.  αύτηί  —  σίαυτήι :  a  peculiar  usage,  based  on  such 
passages  as  Soph.  O.C.  1356  rov  avros  αΰτοΰ  (  =  aeairroO)  narepa 
τόν8'  άπηλασαί,  ibid.  929-930  αίσχννΐΐς  πόλιν  την  αι5το?  αύτοΰ 
{  =  σ€αυτοΰ).  Kiihner-Gerth,  i.  564-566  quotes  only  examples 
of  the  idiom  where  the  nom.  αυτός  occurs  too,  as  in  the  above 
citations  from  Sophocles.  Perhaps  αύτη  παρ'  αύτήι  was  the 
original  reading  here:  ATTH  could  easily  be  corrupted  to 
ΑΙΤΩ. 

V.  6.  Έτίοκλίς :  perhaps  read  'Ετΐοκλης,  nom.  for  voc. 
as  often  (form  -κλψ  Eur.  Ph.  443,  1407) ;  less  probably, 
'Ereo/cAees. 

V.  7.  ιτάντοτ  :  perhaps  παν  τότ*  ,*  but  πάντοτ',  familiar 
from  Menander,  Philemon,  could  hardly  be  denied  to  a 
Tragedian  of  the  4th  century. 

V.  9.  Ίίαρα  I  βροτοΐί :  the  rhythm  is  rare,  but  cf.  Ion  931, 
Ba.  940, 1.A.  1164,  Eur.  Inc.  Fab.  953,  Theodectesfr.  8,  5. 
Ph.  538  is  similar. 

V.  10.  σύ  γαρ  ονκ :  anapaest  in  first  foot  as  in  w.  13,  xviii. 
dactyl  w.  6  (proper  name),  14,  28 ;  tribrach  vv.  8  (proper 
name),  24.  Resolutions  elsewhere  not  specially  frequent : 
2  tribrachs  in  2nd,  2  in  4th  foot ;  2  dactyls  in  3rd.  This  is 
rather  a  heavy  allowance  for  the  first  foot ;  cf.  however  Ph. 
529  sqq.,  eleven  resolved  first  feet  in  56  lines  (one  proper 
name)  ;  I.A.  431-437,  507-509, 1199-1201. 

στρατούς :  plural  not  elsewhere  in  Tragedy  ;  Iliad  xviii. 
509,  of  two  armies. 

V.  11.  I  suggest  a  lacuna  here,  as  ed.  pr.  did  at  v.  15. 
The  writer  is  evidently  not  copying  the  passage  consecutively, 
but  only  certain  portions  of  it.  I  do  not  see  how  v.  11  can  be 
interpreted  to  follow  v.  10  :  and  vv.  12-13  sqq.  make  it  clear 
enough  that  Eteocles  has  argued  meantime,  "  You  have 
brought  an  army  to  attack  your  own  country." 

V.  13.  φέρ^ιν :  here  and  v.  15  ="  fetch,"  "  bring." 
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V.  14.  The  rhythm  «  γαρ  ίμ^ριζΐς  fit  the  beginning  of  the 
line  ie  unusual,  but  has  parallels  in  Eur.  Or.  2  oihk  πάθος 
ούδί,  Ba.  285  ώστ€  δίά  τοΰτον.  The  phrase  μιρίζ^ιν  το 
Βιά&ημΛ  is  remarkable ;  but  μ(ρίζ€α>  is  common  in  his- 
torians and  philosophers  of  the  4th  century  {it  means  of 
course  "  divide,"  not  "  share  ").  And  8ιά&ημα,  the  emblem 
of  royalty  for  the  Great  King  and  for  Alexander,  is  not  an 
improbable  fight  of  fancy  for  a  Tragedian  of  the  4th  century. 
The  word  could  be  used  by  any  poet  after  Xenophon  at  latest ; 
and  the  combination  μ^ρίζ^ιν  το  ΒιάΒημΛ  is  very  passable 
poetry  for  "  divide  the  supreme  authority."  There  are 
stranger  things  in  our  scanty  fragments  of  4th-century 
Tragedy. 

V.  15.  ανάγκη  του  <ftfp€iv  :  I  have  not  found  a  parallel  to 
the  construction  ;  hut  the  analogy  of  other  words  (e.g.  αΙτία 
τοΰ  c.  infin.)  explains  it  easily. 

V.  16.  KeXev*  μα :  see  Kuhner-Gerth,  i.  pp.  410-411. 
Normal  in  Homer ;  but  dative  not  elsewhere  in  Tragedy. 
Cf.  however  Cycl.  83  προοπόλοις  KeXtvaare  (usually  emended), 
and,  for  a  clear  example  in  the  4th  century,  Menander,  Perik. 
224  τί  δ'  ecrrlv  δ  KeXeikis  ΐμοί ;  {The  dative  may  be  merely 
"ethic,"  as  Prof.  Warmington  suggests.)  Π  gives  this  line 
to  Eteocles — (change  of  speaker  is  denoted  by  ίκθ€σις  of  the 
first  line  of  each  new  speech) — but  the  next  line  suggests  that 
it  should  be  said  by  the  speaker  of  this  one. 

V.  19.  πράιον :  word  not  in  Aesch.  or  Soph,  {who  has 
vpaweiv).     In  Eur.  Ba.  436  only. 

cv^Tpairrj :  for  the  scansion  (lengthening  of  syllabic  aug- 
ment before  mute  and  liquid)  see  A.  Pers.  395,  Agam. 
536,  Eur.  Held.  646,  H.  150,  Hel.  1188,  Or.  12  ;  Porson  on 
Or.  64,  Tucker  in  C.R.  xi.  1897,  341  (Ph.  586  άπότροποή. 

V.  28.  άθΐλκτον :  word  not  in  Eur.  or  Soph. ;  Aesch. 
only  Hie.  1055. 

The  conclusion  is  : — though  there  are  several  points  which 
forbid  us  to  call  this  a  fragment  of  5th-century  Tragedy ^ 
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there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  assigning  it  to  an  author  of  the 
4th  century  or  soon  after.  It  is  not  a"  rifacimento  ' '  of  Eur. 
Ph. ;  it  is  not  a  schoolmaster's  or  schoolboy's  exercise  ;  it 

[πολϊνεικης]    .   .  Kavre  .   .  ν  σοι  τ[ηνΒ€  τη]ν  φυχην 
άπαζ 
σοι,  φίλτάτη  τ€κοΰσα,  τταρ^θεμην  μολ[ών. 
αιτώ,  παρ*  αντηυ  το  ζίφος  φύλασσε  μοι. 
[ι0ΚΑ2τη]  μάλιστα,     λ^ζον  €μμ€νώ  μητρός  κρίσει. 
[πο.]   και  μην  φαν€ΐς  ττονηρος  ούδε  ζην  θ^λω.  5 

αλλ',  ^YiTeoKXes ,  ττίστβυσον,  ου  φανησομαι. 
σ€  δ'  €^€λ4γζω  ττάντοτ    ηΒικηκότα. 
[ετεοκλης]   *Έ1τ€θκλ4ης    Βούς    σκήπτρα     σνγγόνωι 
φ4ρ€ΐν 
δειλό?  τταρα  βροτοΐς,  eiVe  μοι,  νομίζεται; 
[πο.]  συ  γαρ  ουκ  αν  «διδου?  μη  στρατούς  αγοντί 

μοι.  10 

(?  Lacuna) 

[ετ.]  το  μη  θέλ^ιν  σον  εστί,  το  δε  δούναι  τύχης. 

[πο.]  €μοι  ττροσάτττ^ις  ων  συ  8ραις  τάς  αίτια?• 

συ  φ4ρ€ΐν  γαρ  ημάς  ττολβμίονς  ηνάγκασας, 

€1  γαρ  €μ€ριζ€ς  το  διάδτ^/χ'  άτ€ρ  μάχης, 

τις  ην  ανάγκη  του  φ4ρ€ΐν  στράτ^υμ    €μ€;      15 

(?  Lacuna) 

[no.]   κοινηι  7Τ€φυκ€ν'  ώ[σ]τ€  μη  κύλ^υέ  μοί' 

άλλοις  τύραννος  τυγχάνεις,  ου  συγγόνωι. 

[?ΕΤ.]   ...  €/χ   ...[.]..•    e?    ..    .  ουν   γενη- 
σομαι. 

[πο.]   το  ττραιον  ημών,  μητ€ρ,  ουκ  ^νζτράττη- 

odev  εζ  ανάγκης λοιττόν  φρασω.  20 

yai'a?  γαρ  αυτό?  άκ[λ]€ώ?  /χ'  άπηλασίν 
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is  a  piece  of  an  ancient  Tragedy,  based  upon  one  of  Eur.'$ 
most  popular  plays,  but  going  beyond  its  model  in  content, 
and  avoiding  imitation  of  it  in  style. 

PoLYNicES.  .  .  .  dearest  mother,  by  coming  here  I 
have  entrusted  my  life  to  you  once  for  all.  I  beg 
you,  guard  my  sword  beside  you. 

JocASTA.  Gladly. — Repeat :  "  I  will  abide  by  my 
mother's  judgement." 

PoLYMCES.  I  swear,  if  I  prove  a  villain,  I  would  not 
even  Uve.  But  I  shall  not  prove  so — believe  me, 
Eteocles  :  though  I  shall  convict  you  of  wrong  at 
every  time. 

Eteocles.  Shall  Eteocles  give  up  his  sceptre  for  his 
brother  to  bear, — tell  me — and  be  thought  a  coward 
by  the  world  ? 

PoLYNicES.  Aye,  coward,  for  you  would  not  have 
offered  it,  had  I  not  brought  armies  hither  ! 

(?  Lacuna) 

Eteocles.  Not  to  wish  is  in  your  power  :  granting 
your  will,  in  Fortune's. 

PoLYNicES.  The  blame  you  fasten  on  me,  but  the 
deeds  are  yours  !  It  was  you  that  compelled  me  to 
come  with  enemies.  If  you  Avere  for  dividing  the 
crown  without  a  battle,  what  need  had  I  to  bring  an 
army  ? 

(}  Lacuna) 

PoLYNTCES.  ...  it  is  for  all  alike.  Cease  then 
to  give  me  orders :  to  others  you  may  be  king,  but 
not  to  your  brother. 

Eteocles.  ...  I  shall  be.  .  ,  . 

PoLYNicES.  Mother,  he  took  no  heed  of  my  gentle 
spirit,  so  I  must  speak  henceforth  (in  anger).  He, 
none  other,  drove  me  without  honour  from  the  land  : 
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"Αργούς  8e  γη  μοι  συμμάχους  7Γαρ€σχ€το, 

και  TrXeiov*  αυτό?  στρατόν  €χων  €λ7^λυ^[α 

.   .   .  αν[ 

τοιγάρ  [ 

ττροσφΐ  25 

ο  παρζθεμην  σοι  [ 

ουδ'  et  Κυ/ίλωτΓΟ?  €Ϊχον  [ 

φυχην  αθ^λκτον  [ 

τι  yap  τυρανν€Ϊς  τιλ[ 

■ηλίκον  €φ*  ύμίν  7γ[  30 

• κλτ^^ει?  σύναιμος  ουκ  e[ 

το  ρήμα  τοΰτο  8ia0ep[ 

άδελ^ον  οντά  δει  /α€  [ 

{Here  folhrvs  a  free  space  :  the  copying  of  the 
original  did  not  proceed  beyond  this  point) 
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34       [160  B.C.]     SPEECH  OF  A  HEROINE 

Ed.  pr.  Weil,  Un  papyrus  inedit  .•  nouveaux  fragment» 
d^Euripide  et  (Tautres  poetes  grecs  :  Monuments  Grecs 
publies  par  Vassociation  pour  V encouragement  des  etudes 
grecques  en  France,  no.  8,  1879,  p.  2  with  Plate. 

Ascribed  to  Euripides  by  the  Papyrus,  followed  by  ed.  pr. ; 
Cobet,  Mnemos.  8,  1880,  56  ;  Blass,  Rh.  Mus.  35,  1880, 
76  ;  cf.  Bergk,  ibid.  245  ;  Koch,  ibid.  269.  Euripidean 
authorship  disproved  by  Tyrrell,  Hermath.  4,  1883,  99  ; 
cf.  Wilamowitz,  Hermes,  15,  1880,  491  and  Herakles,  i. 
p.  41,  n.  82.  Assigned  to  New  Comedy  by  Robertson,  Class. 
Rev.  36,  1922,  106,  suggesting  the  lines  were  the  άντίρρησις 
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Argos  ρΓθ\•ΐ(ΐ6€ΐ  me  w-ith  comrades  in  arms,  and  I  have 

come  with  a  greater  army  ,  ,  , 

therefore  .  .  .  which  I  entrusted  to  you  .  .  .  not  even 

if  I  had  the  implacable  soul  of  Cyclops.  .  .  .  For 

why  are  you   monarch  .    .    .   despite   the   name   of 

brother  .  .  .  this  utterance  .  .  .  though  I  am  his 

brother,  I  must  .  .  . 

(Here  folloivs  a  free  space  :  the  copying  of  the 
original  did  not  proceed  beyond  this  point) 


ANONYMOUS 

SPEECH  OF  A  HEROINE     [160  b.c] 

of  Pamphile  to  the  ρησις  of  Smicrines  in  Menander,  Epitr. ; 
rf.  Jensen,  Rh.  Mus.  76, 1927, 10;  this  suggestion  contested 
by  Korte,  Hermes,  61, 1926, 134,  who  however  supported  the 
attribution  to  New  Comedy  ;  cf.  Robertson,  Hermes,  ibid. 
348  ;  Korte,  ibid.  350  ;  Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  tit.  155 
and  168 ;  the  fragment  appears  in  *Nauck,  T.G.F.•,  p.  666 
as  Eur.  Incert.  Tah.fr.  953 ;  in  Jensen,  Menandri  reliqu. 
p.  132  (jtraef.  xxvi)  ;  Korte,  Menander,  3rd  ed.  1938,  praef. 
Ixi,  text  p.  143. 

The  papyrus  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  Ptolemaeus,  the 

famous  recluse   of  the   Serapeum   at   Memphis.     WUcken 

(Urk.  d.  Ptolemaerzeit,  111,  115)  observed  that   the  text 

on  the  verso  {v.  2,  note)  was  written  by  Ptolemaeus  himself 
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and  the  subscriptio  to  the  text  on  the  recto  by  his  brother 
Apollonius,  who  was  then  only  13  or  14  years  old. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  Euripides, 
or  to  any  Tragedian  of  the  5th  century,  is  mistaken.  The 
elision  of  -at  in  v.  44,  the  phrases  μ^χρι  πόσου  v.  32,  τυχόν  Τσω? 
V.  9,  the  perfects  η8ίκηκΐ,  ημάμτηκ^,  ήπόρηκΐ,  and  the  rhythms 
{possible  but  very  rare)  τώι  μίν  διά  τίλους  v.  15,  των  μ€ν  αγαθών 
ι\  25,  are  sufficient  proof,  even  if  άντίίπαιμι  is  "  corrected," 
and  a  few  other  things  tolerated. 

But  the  assignment  to  New  Comedy  is  by  no  means  free 
from  objection.  The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  no  extant 
speech  in  New  Comedy,  comparable  in  length,  which  combines 
comparatively  Tragic  metre  with  comparatively  Tragic  diction 
and  spirit  to  the  extent  which  we  discover  in  our  fragment. 
Damoxenus  fr.  2  Kock  (C.A.F.  Hi.  p.  349),  which  has  been 
quoted  as  a  parallel,  is  fairly  regular  in  metre ;  but  openly 
comic  in  spirit,  style  and  language.  Menander,  Perik. 
338  sqq.  is  a  good  imitation — half  parody,  half  serious 
imitation — of  Tragic  metre  and  style  ;  but  since  it  is  a  passage 
of  stichomythia,  the  parallel  is  wholly  inadequMte  ;  and  the 
style  seems  to  me  not  nearly  so  consistently  on  the  Tragic  level 
as  it  is  in  our  fragment.  In  fact,  our  fragment  reads  {to 
my  ear)  even  less  like  Menander  than  like  Euripides.  I 
am  therefore  bound  to  seek  some  other  context  for  it,  until 
someone  can  shew  me  a  comparable  passage  from  New 
Comedy. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  fragment  pro- 
ceeds from  a  Tragedy  written  in  the  4th  century  b.c,  or  even 
later.  As  for  the  metre  : — (1)  The  elision  of  -<u  has  4th- 
century  parallels  in  Pseudo-Eur.  I. A.  407  ;  cf.  Agathon 
fr.  29  {=Sthenelus  fr.  1)  ;  Eur.  Incert.  Fab. /r.  1080. 
(2)  The  unusual  rhythm  of  v.  15  τώι  μΐν  δια  |  τέλους  has 
parallels  in  Eur.  Ion  931,  Ba.  940,  I. A.  1164,  Theodectes 
fr.  8,  5,  Anonymous,  no.  29,  v.  17,  v.  9,  Anonymous,  no.  33, 
V.  9.  (3)  The  unusual  rhythm  in  v.  25  has  a  parallel  in  Pseudo• 
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Eur.  I. A.  1409  ΐξΐλογίσω.  (4)  Parson's  canon  is  violated 
in  V.  10 :  but  there  are  several  such  violations  even  in  5th- 
century  Tragedy,  Aes.  Pers.  321,  Soph.  Ai.  1101,  Phil.  22, 
Eur.  Held.  529,  Ion  1,  Tro.  1182,  Pseudo-Eur.  I.A.  635,  cf. 
Descroix,  Le  trimfetre  iambique,  pp.  300  sqq.  As  for  the 
language  and  grammar  : — καίτοι  ye  has  a  parallel  in  Eur. 
I.T.  720,  cf.  Denniston,  Gk.  Particles,  p.  564.  And  the 
other  forms  and  phrases  which  have  given  offence  are  all 
admitted  in  prose  or  poetry  of  the  4th  century  {see  Korte,  loc. 
c'lt.,  for  details).  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  we 
cannot  dogmatize  about  what  was  and  what  was  not  possible 
for  a  Tragedian  writing  in  the  age  ofMenander  or  soon  after- 
wards, μίχρι  πόσου  is  not  the  diction  of  5th-century  Tragedy, 
but  I  know  no  reason  to  deny  it  to  Tragedy  in  the  late  4th 
century.  {As  for  the  "  non-Tragic  "  word  μίχρι,  μέχρι?  in 
Soph.  Ai.  571  has  never  been  properly  explained.)  άρμόττ€ΐ, 
αντΐίτταιμι  are  not  the  forms  of  5th-century  Tragedy  :  but 
neither  is  out  of  place  in  good  prose  and  poetry  of  the  late 
4th  century.  No  objection  can  be  brought  against  the  con- 
struction ofάpμόττ(ι  v.  2-3  (cf.  Soph.  Tr.  731)  or  against  that 
of  λοιπόν  ΐστι  v.  4  {Plato,  Resp.  466  d,  Xen.  Symp.  iv.  1).  ουσία 
means  "  property,"  as  here  {v.  30),  in  Eur.  H.  337,  Hel. 
1253.  For  the  rest,  we  have  only  to  consider  (1)  the  phrase 
τυχόν  ίσως  V.  9,  (2)  the  meaning  of■ηπόpηκ€  v.  19 — απορώ  does 
not  mean  "  am  poor  "  in  poetry  before  the  4th  century. 
Korte  has  shewn  how  well  these  things  were  established  in  the 
New  Comedy.  Could  they  have  been  used  in  a  Tragedy  written 
during  or  soon  after  the  lifetime  of  Menander  ?  We  do  not 
know ;  but  have  not  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary. 
N.B.  too  that  small  changes  in  this  ill-written  papyrus  would 
remove  several  of  the  divergences  from  the  style  of  earlier 
Tragedy — v.  2  αρμόζει  for  ίρμόττίΐ  {Weil);  v.  10  άντ€ίποιμι 
for  αντΐίπαιμι  {Weil)  ;  v.  9  τυγχάνουσ*  foT  τυχόν  'σαι; 
(Nikitin),  with  ταϋτ  ούκ  (Πα)  for  ουσ  ουκ  in  V,  10  ,*  V.  19 
(ύπόρηκ€  δ'  οΰ  for  ψτόρπηκί  Se  {D.  L.  P.).     Such  changes 
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(though  I  do  not  recommend  them)  would  leave  little  in  the 
language,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  metre,  which  could  not 
find  a  parallel  in  Tragedy  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries.  We 
should  only  have  to  suppose  further  that  such  a  phrase  as 
μίχρι  πόσου  was — as  well  it  may  have  been — as  characteristic 
of  Tragedy  in  the  late  4th  or  early  3rd  century  as  are  the 

perfect  tenses  ίύηόρηκεν,  ημάρτηκ^ν,  ηΒίκηκΐν. 

Τη  conclusion  :  there  will,  I  hope,  be  some  who  agree  with 
me  that  the  comparative  regularity  of  these  lines  in  their 
tragic  metre  and  language,  combined  with  the  serious  and 
earnest  tone,  the  impassioned  and  elevated  spirit  which 
inform  them,  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  ascription  to 
a  New  Comedy  :  whereas  there  is  nothing  which  precludes 
the  likelihood  of  their  ascription  to  a  Tragedy  written  in  the 
4th  century  B.C.,  or  soon  afterwards. 

Another  possibility  is  this :  that  the  passage  is  not  part  of 
a  complete  Tragedy,  but  is  an  isolated  speech  written — as  an 
exercise,  or  for  pleasure — in  deliberate  imitation  of  Euripides 

*Ω  7τάτ€ρ,  ixprjv  μίν  ους  €γώ  λόγους  λίγω, 

τούτους  Ae'yetv  σέ•  και  γαρ  άρμόττ€ΐ  φρον€Ϊν 

σ€  μάλλον  η  *μ€  /cat  Aeyetv  δπου  τι  8et. 

€7T€L  δ'  άφηκας,  λοιπόν  ecn    Ισως  e/ic 

€Κ  της  ανάγκης  τά  γ€  δι/cat'  αύτην  λ4γζΐν.  5 

€.Κ€.ΐνος  61  μ€  μ€Ϊζον  η^ίκηκζ  τι, 

ουκ  e/u-e  προσήκ^  λαμβάν€ΐν  τούτων  Βίκην; 

€1  δ'  ζίς  e/x'  ημάρτηκζν,  αίσθεσθαι  μ€  Sei. 

αλλ'  αγνοώ  brj  τυχόν  ίσως  άφρων  €γώ 

ουσ'•  ουκ  αν  άντίίπαιμι.     καίτοι  γ\  ώ  ττάτερ,  ίο 

€1  ταλλα  κρίν€ΐν  €στΙν  ανόητον  γυνή, 

7Τ€ρΙ  των  y'  εαυτής  πραγμάτων  ίσως  φρονεί. 

€θτα»  δ'  ο  βούληΐ'  τοΰτο,  τι  μ*  ά8ικ€Ϊ,  λέγζ. 
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by  a  would-be  poet  of  the  late  4th  or  early  3rd  century.  In 
favour  of  this  theory  are  the  facts  (1)  that — if  the  few  stylistic 
lapses  are  overlooked — the  spirit  and  style  of  the  piece  are 
really  remarkably  Euripidean,  (2)  that  "  Euripides  "  it 
written  at  the  head  {and  foot)  of  the  piece, — the  natural  title 
to  a  passage  written  in  imitation  of  Euripides.  But  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  a  good  reason  why  such  a  tour-de-force 
should  have  been  included  in  the  same  "  anthology  "  as  frag- 
ments from  Aeschylus,  Poseidippus,  Euripides  himself 
Mr.  Roberts  justly  observes  that  the  plot  of  the  play  («w 
deduced  especially  from  w.  20-21),  is  consistent  rather  with 
New  Comedy  than  with  Tragedy :  but  it  remains  clear  that 
the  treatment  of  the  plot  was  Tragic.  This  fine  speech 
hovers  alone  in  a  by  no  means  lucid  interspace  of  world 
and  world.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  4th  century 
Tragedians  dealt  occasionally  with  more  or  less  Menandrean 
themes. 

The  words  I  speak,  father,  you  should  be  speaking : 
it  is  fitting  that  you  should  be  \\iser  than  I,  and 
speak  what  the  time  demands.  Νολυ,  in  your 
default,  it  remains  for  me,  I  think,  perforce  to 
plead  myself  the  cause  of  justice.  If  my  husband 
has  done  me  a  great  injury,  is  it  not  for  me  to  exact 
a  penalty  therefor  ?  And  if  he  has  A\Tonged  me, 
must  I  not  perceive  it  ?  Perhaps  I  am  a  fool  and 
know  it  not. — I  will  not  answer  no  :  and  yet  a  woman, 
father,  though  a  fool  in  judgement  of  all  else,  may 
perhaps  have  good  sense  about  her  own  affairs.  But 
be  it  as  you  λλΙΙΙ.     Only  tell  me  this,  wherein  he 

1  Text  written  in  Π  twice,  once  on  recto  (  =  na),  once  on 
verso  (  =  nb).  2  άρμόζ«  Weil.  6  «'  μΐν  Π,  corr. 

D.  L.  P.  10  τανταουκαν  Πβ,  ου  .  αουκαν  lib,  corr.  Blass, 

αντύποίμ*.  Weil.  12   ισωσκσπα  lib. 
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ear'  avSpl  καΐ  γνναικί  Κ€ίμ€νος  νόμος, 

τώί  μ€ν  δια  τίλους  ην  €χ€ί  aripyeiv  aet,  15 

τηι,  δ'  οσ'  αν  άρ€σκηι  τάν^ρί,  ταΰτ'  αύτην  ποβΐν. 

yiyovev  €Κ€Ϊνος  els  e/x.'  οΐον  ηζίουν, 

€μοι  τ    αρ4σκ€ί  ττανθ    α  κάκ^ίνωι,  ττάτςρ. 

αλλ'  ear    e'/xot  μεν  χρηστός,  ηπόρηκ€  δε'• 

σύ  δ'  avSpi  μ* ,  ώς  φης,  εκδίδω?  νυν  πλουσίωι         20 

ϊνα  μη  καταζώ  τον  βίον  λυπουμενη. 

και  ττοΰ  τοσαΰτα  χρήματ*  εστίν,  ω  πάτερ, 

ά  μοΛΧον  άν8ρ6ς  ευφράνει  παρόντα  με; 

η  πώς  6ίκαιόν  εστίν  η  καλώς  έχον 

τών  μεν  αγαθών  με  το  μέρος  ών  εΐχεν  λαβείν,  25 

του  συναπορηθηναι  Βέ  μη  λαβείν  μέρος; 

φέρ^ ,  εάν  6  νυν  με  λαμβάνειν  μέλλων  άνηρ 

(ο  μη  γένοιτο,  ZeO  φίλ' ,  ουδ'  εσται  ποτέ, 

ουκ  οΰν  θελουσης  ούΒέ  Βυναμενης  εμοΰ) 

ην  ούτος  αυ^ι?  άποβάληι  την  ούσίαν,  30 

ετερωι  με  8ώσεις  avSpi;     κάιτ\  εάν  πάλιν 

εκείνος,  ετερωι;     μ^χρι  πόσου  την  της  τύχτ^ς, 

πάτερ,  σύ  ληφει  πεΐραν  εν  τώι  'μώι  βίωι; 

ότ    ην  εγώ  τταΓ?,  τότε  σ*  ^χρην  ζητεΐν  εμοί 

άνδρ'  ώι  με  δώσεις,  ση  γαρ  ην  τόθ'  αΐρεσις•  35 

επει  δ'  αττα^  ε8ωκας,  η8η   'στιν,  πάτερ, 

εμόν  σκοπεΐν  τοΰτ\  είκότως•  μη  γαρ  καλώς 

κρίνασ'  €/Μαυτη?  τον  ΪΒιον  βλάφω  βίον. 

ταϋτ    eoTii'.     ώστε  μη  με,  προς  της  Έστια?, 

άποστερησηις  άνΒρός  ώι  συνώικισας.  40 

χάριν  8ικαιαν  και  φιλάνθρωπον,    πάτερ, 

αιτώ  σε  ταυττ^ΐ'.     εΐ  8έ  μή,  σύ  μεν  /Stat 
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wrongs  me  ?  For  wife  and  husband  there  is  a  law 
laid  down  : — for  him,  to  love  his  woman  for  ever  till 
the  end  ;  for  her,  to  do  whatever  gives  her  husband 
pleasure.  All  I  demanded,  my  husband  has  been  to 
me ;  and  all  that  pleases  him,  father,  pleases  me.  You 
say  he  is  good  to  me  but  he  is  poor  ! — so  now  (you  tell 
me)  you  give  me  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  wealth,  that 
I  may  not  live  all  my  life  in  distress.  Where  in  the 
world  is  all  that  money,  father,  which — if  I  have  it — 
Avill  cheer  me  more  than  the  man  I  love  ?  How  is  it 
just  or  honourable,  that  I  should  take  my  share  of 
the  good  things  he  had,  but  in  his  poverty  take  no 
share  at  all  ?  Say,  if  the  man  who  is  now  about  to 
take  me  (which  dear  God  forbid,  nor  shall  it  ever  be  ! 
— at  least  not  of  my  will,  nor  while  I  can  prevent  it) — 
if  he  should  lose  his  substance  hereafter,  will  you  give 
me  to  another  man  ?  And  then  to  another,  if  he  too 
loses  all  ?  How  long  will  you  use  my  life,  father,  for 
your  experiments  vith  fortune  ?  When  I  was  a 
child,  that  was  the  time  for  you  to  find  a  husband  to 
give  me  to,  for  then  the  choice  was  yours.  But  when 
you  had  once  given  me,  father,  at  once  it  was  for  me 
to  look  to  my  own  fate.  And  justly  so,  for  if  I  judge 
not  well,  it  is  my  ΟΛνη  life  that  I  shall  injure.  TTiere 
is  the  truth.  So  by  the  Goddess  of  our  Home,  do  not 
rob  me  of  the  man  to  whom  you  wedded  me. 
This  favour  I  ask  you — a  just  one,  father,  and  full  of 
lovingkindness.      If  you  refuse,  you  shall  do  your 

27  <f>€p€avw  .   .  Χαμβ.   Ha,    .    epeoov   .    .   ννλανβ.    lib,   corr. 
D.   L.   P.  33  8€λημ»Ικι  Πα,  τ^Χημφ^ι  nb,  corr.   Weil. 


37  κακωα  Ilab,  corr.  Blass. 
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7τράζ€ίς  α  βούληι•  την  δ'  €μ•ην  €γώ  τύχην 
7Τ€ΐράσομ*  ώς  δει  μη  μετ*  αισχύνης  <j>epei.v. 

στίχοι  /χδ'  45 

Έ.ύριττί^ης  ΣΜΟΔΡΕΓΑΤΗΣ. 

44  π(φάσομαι    8η   Th.    Gomperz.  46  σηο{ν)8€ργάτηί 

Radermacher  {Hermes,  61,  350).     Perhaps  σπ€υ8ΐργάτης,  i.e. 
^cuSepyaTTjs  "  forger."     Perhaps  the  lines  are  the  work  of  a 
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35       [2-3  A.D.]  FRAGMENT 

Ed.  pr.  *Lefebvre,  Bulletin  de  la  societe  royale  d'archeo- 
logie  d'Alexandrie,  no.  14,  1912,  p.  2  with  Plate.  See  Korte, 
Archiv,  vii.  1923,  141  ;  Fritsch,  Neue  Fragm.  d.  Aisch.  und 
Soph.,  diss.  Hamburg,  1936,  14. 

Jv  και  [ 
]v  γαρ  αύτ[6]τ€υκ[τον]  ην  €v[ 
]aev  ύφηλοΐσί  θα[.   .^οΰχοιίς 
,   .   .   .]ν  be  παΐΒίς  oi8e[.   .]μφιμη[ 
]ν  αρ^ην  καυσίμοις  evh\_ 
]τα  και  λοττώντα  φαρμάκου  [ 

2  αύτότίυκτον  Snell  αρ.  Fritsch :  άντ[ι]τΐυκ[τον  ed.  pr. 
S  θα[λαμ\ούχοΐί  ed.  pr.  :  but  unless  the  facsimile  is  misleading 
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36    [4.-5  A.D.]  ΓΝΩΜΗ 

Ed.  pr.  ♦Vitelli,  Papiri  Oreci  e  Latini,  iv.  1917,  no.  280, 
p.  1.     See  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  1923,  153. 
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pleasure  by  force  :  and  I  shall  try  to  endure  my 
fortune  as  I  ought,  ΛΛ-ithout  disgrace. 

forger  of  Euripidean  work,  or  of  a  slavish  imitator  of 
Euripides,  whom  the  youthful  Apollonios  thus  quaintly  desig- 
nates ΕύριπΖης  φ€υ8(ργάτη5,  "  a  spurious  Euripides." 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT  [2-3  a.d.] 

If  the  letters  ^μφψ-ηΐ  in  v.  4  were  guppleniented  to  ά]μ^- 
μι}[τορ€ί  (see  ed.  pr.  and  Korte,  loc.  cit.),  there  would  he  some 
reason  to  ascribe  these  lines  to  Aeschylus's  Heraclidae  (cf. 
fr.  76  X.).  But  the  reading  may  as  well  have  been,  e.g.,  άμψΐ 
μψ^ΐρα :  there  is  therefore  no  probability  in  the  ascription. 


lofty  ...  .  .  . 

children  .  .  . 

utterly  .  .  .  inflammable  . 

and  peeling  ...  of  poison 


there  is  no  room  for  λαμ  in  the  gap.  4  cioijv  δ*  nalBes, 

oiBe[v  ed.  pr. :  ά]μφίμη[τορ€ί  Korte. 
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MAXIM  [4^5  A.D.] 

Vitelli  debates  whether  these  lines  should  be  assigned  to 
Euripides  or  to  Menander.     Their  style  and  language  suggest 
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that  they  are  Tragic,  not  Comic  ;  and  Euripides  is  a  likely 
author :  cf.  Eur.  Inc.  Fab.  fr.  1063,  9-11  N.  But  it 
remains  equally  possible  that  the  lines  were  part  of  a  sen- 

δστις  νομίζει  δια  φρόνησιν  €ύτνχ€Ϊν, 
μάταιος  iarf  πάντα  γαρ  τα  του  βίου 
ον  δια  φρόνησιν,  δια  τνχην  Be  γίγνβται. 
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tentiotu  poem  such  a»  we  know,  e.g.,  Chares  to  have  com- 
posed {see  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  p.  119  ;  Powell- Barber,  New 
Chapters,  i.  18). 

If  a  man  thinks  that  taking  thought  makes  him 
happy,  he  is  a  fool  :  in  life  all  things  are  brought 
to  pass  by  luck,  not  by  taking  thought. 
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Επίχαρμος 

37       [1  B.C.]     Probably  ΟΔΥΣΣΕΥΣ  ΑΥΤΟΜΟΛΟΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Gomperz,  Mitteilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der 
Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,  v.  1889,  p.  1  with  Plate.  See 
Blass,  Fleck.  Jahrb.  1889,  257  ;  *Kaibel,  Com.  Graec.  Fragm. 
99  ;  Korte,  N.  Jahrb.  1917,  291 ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  Dithy- 
ramb, Tragedy  and  Comedy,  380. 

[θΔΤ52ΕΤ2    τηλ'    άττείνθών    reiSe    θωκησώ    re    καΐ 

λζξονίμ'  όπως 
Βηλά  κ    e]!/ietv  ταΰτα  καΐ  rots  Se^iwrepoils 

δοκηι. 
τοις    θ€θΐς]    ίμίν    δο/ίεΓτ€    ττάγχυ    καΐ    κατά 

τρόπ[ον 
καΐ  €θΐκό]τως  €7Τ€νζασθ\  αΐ  τι?  €νθνμ€Ϊν  γ[α 

ληί 
οσσ'   €γών]   y'    ωφίΐλον   €νθ[ω]ν   νσπερ   €Κ€- 

λη[σασθ^  e/xe  5 

των  τταρ'  νμ£\ων  άγαθικών  κακά  προτίμάσαι 

θ^  [άμα 
άμα  τ€   KLvjSvvov  reXeaaat   καΐ   κλ€ος   deZov 

[λαβζΐν 
7τολ€μίω]ν    μολών     e?     άστυ,    ττάντα    δ'     ev 

σαφα[ν€ως 
ττνΟόμ€]νος     διΌι?     τ'      ^Αχαιοΐς     τταιδι     τ 

'Arpeo?  φίΐλωί 
αφ    a77ayy]€rAai    τα    Travel   καυτός    άσκηθης 

[μολέΐν.  ^^ 
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Probably  ODYSSEUS  THE  DESERTER    [1  b.c] 

The  play  probably  told  of  Odyssetts's  entry  into  Troy,  dis- 
guised as  a  beggar  in  order  to  obtain  information  from  the 
enemy.  This  object  he  may  have  attained  with  the  assistance 
of  Helen  (cf.  Homer,  Od.  tt;.  240-264).  If  our  fragment  is 
part  of  this  play,  as  appears  most  probable,  it  is  clear  that 
Odysseus  played  a  comic  and  by  no  means  heroic  role.  Sent 
to  Troy  as  a  spy,  he  determined  to  pretend  that  he  had  ful- 
filled his  commission,  and  to  give  a  picturesque  narrative 
of  what  he  professed  to  have  seen  and  done.  In  these  lines 
he  is  rehearsing  that  narrative  to  himself.  The  sequel  is 
altogether  uncertain. 

Odysseus.  I  will  retire  and  sit  down  here,  and 
consider  how  my  story  may  seem  true  even  to  the 
sharper  wits  among  them. 

(He  rehearses  his  speech.)  "  It  is,  I  deem,  entirely 
right  and  proper  that  you  should  give  thanks  to 
Heaven,  if  you  will  only  consider  how — by  going 
where  you  told  me — I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the 
comforts  of  your  camp  to  misery,  to  fulfil  a  dangerous 
task,  to  win  immortal  glory  by  going  to  the  foemen's 
city  ;  and  having  learnt  all  his  secrets  in  full  and 
clearly,  report  them  home  to  the  noble  Greeks  and 
my  friend  the  son  of  Atreus,  and  myself  return 
unscathed.  ..." 

2  &ηλά  D.  L.  P. 
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ΚΡΑΤΙΝΟΣ 

38       [Early  2  a.d.]  ΠΛΟΥΤΟΙ 

Ed.  pr.  (a)  *Vitelli-Norsa,  Bulletin  de  la  societi  royale 
d'archeologie  cf  Alexandrie,  no.  29,  1934,  p.  249  with  Plate. 
See  Goossens,  Rev.  Et.  Anc.  37,  1935,  401  (revised  text); 
Vitelli-Norsa,  Pap.  Greci  e  Latini,  xi.  1935,  no.  1212,  p.  107 
with  Plate;  Korte,  Archiv.  xi.  1935,  260.  (6)  *Mazon, 
Melanges  Bidez,  ii.  1934,  p.  603  with  Plate.  See  Goossens, 
loc.  cit.  (revised  text  with  Plate);  Korte,  loc.  cit.  261. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  play.  The  Chorus  enters  and,  in 
conversation  with  an  interlocutor,  speaks  in  anapaests  of  its 
anxiety  about  its  success.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  judges 
may  be  too  disturbed  by  events  (doubtless  of  a  grave  political 
nature)  to  perform  their  duty  patiently.  The  Chorus  con- 
sists of  a  plurality  of  Plutuses  .'  these  are  the  Sat/iovcj 
πλουτο8όται  of  Hesiod  (Op.  121  sqq.),  once  ruled  on  earth  by 
Cronus,  now  living  in  the  underworld  but  sending  prosperity 
to  men.  They  return  in  this  play  to  Athens  and  judge  the 
wealthy,  whether  their  fortunes  have  been  amassed  unjustly. 
(So  171  fr.  208.  2  K.  {the  Seriphians)  Cratinus  turns  against 
the  νΐοπλοιττοπόνηροι  at  Athens.)  The  first  case  to  be  called 
is  that  of  Hagnon,  son  of  Nicias,from  the  deme  Stiria.  One 
speaker  maintains  that  his  family  has  long  been  wealthy 

(a)        ττώς  μβν  κακό[νους  €νρήσ€ίς; 

αλλ'  a^LOVLKOV  [την  γνώμην 

άποφαίνόμ€ν[οι  πειρώμΐθ^  όμως 
το  τνχον  στ€ργ€ί[ν•  αλλά  φοβούμεθα 
μη  συντνχίαίσι  [βαρυνόμ^νοί 
μ€ν€τοΙ  κριταΐ  ου  δ[ 


{Traces  of  two  lines) 
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CRATINUS 

THE  PLUTUSES       [Early  2  a.d.] 

another  avers  that  Nicias  was  a  porter  in  the  service  of 
Pithias,  and  (presumably)  left  nothing  to  his  son. 

The  politician  Hagnon  is  a  well-known  character  in 
Athenian  history  from  the  Samian  Revolt  of  440-439  (Thuc. 
i.  117)  down  to  413,  when  he  became  one  of  the  ΙΙρόβουλοι 
{Lys.  xii.  65).  In  437-436  he  was  prominent  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  settle  Amphipolis  {Thuc.  iv.  102) ;  in  430  he  fell  foul 
of  Pericles  {Plut.  Pericles  32).  His  adventures  at  Amph  ipolis 
may,  as  Mazon  suggests,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
wealth.  And  since  his  feud  with  Pericles,  whom  Cratinus 
hated,  would  probably  have  earned  him  immunity  from  this 
poet's  attacks,  the  date  of  the  play  is  probably  to  be  fixed 
between  437  and  430  b.c. — very  likely  the  year  was  430, 
when  Cratinus  might  well  have  been  anxious  lest  the  war  with 
Sparta  should  distract  the  mind  of  his  judges  from  their 
duty. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  Agon  of  this  play  {w.  25  eqq.),  the 
Chorus  was  a  principal  actor ;  no  parallel  to  this  can  be 
found  in  Aristophanes. 

(a)  .  .  .  how  should  you  find  them  ill-dis- 
posed ? 

The  sentiments  that  we  declare  deserve  the 

prize  :  still,  let  us  try  to  be  content,  whatever 
happens.  Only  we  fear  that  our  judges,  oppressed 
by  affairs,  .  .  .  impatient  .  .  . 

(Traces  of  trvo  lines) 


5=fr.  166  K.  6  ίικάσωσι  Kttrte. 
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&v  δ'  ovv€K    βφησαμζν  [qKciv 

πεύσβσθ^  η^η- 

Ttrdves  /xev  yevedv  €σ[μ,ζν. 

Πλούτοι  δ'  €καλουμ€θ'  οτ    [ηρχ^  Kpovog-       10 

τότε  δ'  ην  φωνηνθ*  ore  77[αΓδα  dcos 

κατ€77ΐν'  ά/ίόναι? 

κλωγμον  πολύν  αΐνβτος  ύ[μΐν. 

€ΐτα  δε  κλίτττεις  τον  Δια  [ 

(Traces  of  one  more  line,  then  a  gap) 

(- )   άλλα  Zeu?  Κ]ρόνον  eV  βασι[λ€ίας  15 

€κβάλΧ€ΐ  κ]αΙ  Τιτάνα?  το[ύ? 
στασιάζο]ντα?  ^βσμ[οΐς  άλυτοις 

(Four  lines  missing,  and  traces  of  one  more,  be- 
ginning with  the  tvord  δεσ/χό?) 

ως  δε  τυραννίδας  άρχης  [στερεται, 

Βημος  δε  κρατ€Ϊ, 

δευρ'  €σνθημ€ν  προς  6μ[αιμόν  τ    οντ  20 

αντοκασίγνητόν  τε  77αλαιοΐ' 

ζητοΰντ€ς  Kel  σαθρον  η8η. 

αλλ'  αύ'ττ^  /χεν  σ]κηφις  πρώτη, 

άλλην  δε'  τιν'  αι5  τ]άχ'  άκοιίσηι. 

7  ηίκίΐν  Korte.  1 1  φωνηνθ  Π :     a  doubtful  form,  if  it 

stands  for  φωνηντα.   παΐδα  Oeos  Goossens.       16  t[ovs  Goossens. 
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And  now  you  shall  learn  Avhy  we  said  that  we've 
come.  By  race  we  are  Titans,  called  Riches  when 
Cronus  was  in  power.  It  was  the  time  Λvhen  the  god 
devoured  his  son  ahve  Adth  a  mighty  gurgle,  and 
you  cried  your  approval.  .  .  .** 

And  then  you  cheat  Zeus  .  .  .  ? 

{Traces  of  one  more  line,  then  a  gap) 
But  Zeus  expelled  Cronus  from  his  kingdom, 


and  the  rebellious  Titans  in  bonds  unbreakable  . 

(Four  lines  missing,  and  traces  of  one  more,  be- 
ginning nith  the  word  band) 

•  .  .  since  he  is  robbed  of  his  tyrant-rule,  and  the 
people  are  masters,  hither  we  hurried  to  our  nearest 
of  kin,  our  own  brother  in  his  old  age  ;  decrepit  now 
though  he  may  be,  we  search  him  out.  This  is  our 
first  excuse  ;  another  you  shall  hear  anon.  .  .  . 

•  So  Goossens  [κλωγμον  πολνν  is  taken  in  apposition  to  the 
action  of  Karemve  παΐ8α :  κλωγμόί  =  "  bruit  de  deglutition  ") : 
tuVcToj  ύμϊν  may  allude  to  a  successful  scene  in  a  recent 
comedy  (άκόναις  is  taken  in  apposition  to  ύμΰν,  "  vous  qui 
etes  des  pierres  a  aiguiser  (le  talent  des  poetes)  "  :  this  seems 
to  me  hardly  possible,  and  I  have  not  translated  the  word) : 
<^>^i^o  = "  vivant,"  cf.  Hes.  Theog.  584.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  a  bad  job. 


18  ariperai.  Beazley,  who  adds  that  the  point  of  these  lines  is : 
Zeus  expelled  Cronus  and  imprisoned  the  Titans ;  Αημος, 
the  Populace,  has  now  expelled  Zeus,  and  the  Titans  have 
been  liberated ;  they  hasten  at  once  to  their  old  brother 
Titan,  who  is  Prometheus.  Cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  Unbound,  fr. 
190-192  N.,  where  also  a  chorus  of  Titans  has  come  to  address 
Prometheus  in  an  anapaestic  parodus. 
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(b)  (Fragments  of  five  lines) 

eycipc,  θυμ€,  γλώ[τταν  ev-  25 

κέραστον  ορθονμένην 
€19  νπόκρισιν  λόγων. 

μάρτυρας    τους    7τροσκ€κλημ€νο[νς    παρ€Ϊναι 

τώώί  χρψ  τοΰ  ΣιΤΐίρίώς  γαρ  ΐύκτά  τ[6ν  βιόν 

σκοττίΐν 
ον  καλοϋσ'  Άγνωνα  νυν  καΐ  8ημον  η[  30 

• οδτος  ου  ττλουτεΓ  Βικαίως  €νθά8^  ο5στ[ 

άλλα     μην     άρχαιόττλουτός     γ*     €στΙ[ν]     i[$ 

ττανΌ   οσ   εστ   αυτωι,  τα  μ€ν  [γ  ]  ες  [οι/ίΐ]ων, 
τά  δ'  [e^  αγρών. 

εξαμεινώσω    φράσας    [ώδ',    ώς   σα]φ€στ€ρον 

μάθηις, 
Νικίας  φορτηγός  ■^ν  κά[μν]ων  πονών  [τ*  iv 

YleLpaei,  35 

ΙΙξίθίου  μισθωτός  [ 
οΰ  κατεφευσται  τά[Β 

αλλ'  €γώ  TOL  μα  Δια  [ 

25    (υ]κ€ραστον    Goossens.  28    Goossens.  29 

Goossens.  30  ijiyjoet  ττρο  τοΰ  Gr^goire  (pun  Άγνων — 

άγνοων :  the  point  being  that  H.  is  a  foreigner  who  has  only 
just   got   his  name  and   deme.      See  Goossens,  loc.  cit.) 


soo 


CRATINUS 


(b)  (Fragments  of  five  lines)  • 

My  spirit,  bestir  your  tongue  judicial,  roused 

to  action  *•  for  debate. 

Here,  on   the   platform,  all  witnesses  who 

have  received  a  summons  !  It  is  most  desirable  to 
examine  the  life  of  the  man  from  Stiria  (his  name  is 
Hagnon  now)  .  .  .  the  people  .  .  , 

Ill-gotten  are  his  gains  at  Athens,   there- 
fore .  .  . 

Oh  no  !     He  comes  of  wealthy  ancestors,  and 

had  from  the  start  "  all  that  is  his  to-day — ^part  from 
houses,  part  from  land. 

Let  me  say  so  much  to  correct  you,  and 

make  you  better  informed  : — Nicias  was  a  porter, 
SAveating  and  slaving  at  Piraeus,  in  the  pay  of  Pithias 

•  .  .  these  things  are  falsely  said  of  him  .  .  . 

But  I,  good  heavens,  .  .  .  ! 

•  Fr.  1.  w.  7-8  of  ed.  pr.  (too  fragmentary  for  reproduction 
here)  contain  the  ends  of  the  lines  of  fr.  161  K.  of  this  play. 

*  evKepaoTov:  well-mixed,  well-balanced,  impartial,  "judi- 
cial." ορθονμένην  lit.  "  erect,"  as  opposed  to  κΐΐμένην,  the 
jX)sition  of  the  tongue  before  speech  begins.  '  Perhaps 
there  is  play  with  the  meaning  of  αρχαίο-,  ΐξ  άρχηζ — he 
derived  his  wealth /ram  o/^c« !     (Goossens.) 

81  ώστ[€   κλανο€ται  Gregoire.  83  Goossens,  also  34. 

35  Mazon. 
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ΦΕΡΕΚΡΑΤΗΣ 

39       [2  B.C.]  FRAGMENT 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  v. 
2,  1907,  p.  123.     See  Demianczuk,  Suppl.  Com.  p.  71. 

άνηρ  γαρ  όστις  ά7τ]οθανονσης  8υσφορ[€Ϊ 
γυναικός,  οΰτος  ουκ]  επιστατ'  €ύτυχ€Ϊν. 


ΕΥΠΟΛΙΣ 

40       Μ  ^^  ^''■^  ΔΗΜΟΙ 

[(b)   3  A.D.] 

Ed.  pr.  (α)  Lefebvre,  Catalogue  generale  des  antiquith 
igyptiennes  du  musee  du  Caire,  1911,  p.  21,  Plates  XLIX- 
LIII.  See  *  Jensen,  Hermes,  51,  1916,  321  and  literature 
quoted  there,  esp.  Keil,  N.G.G.  1912,  237  ;  Korte,  Archiv, 
vii.  1923,  142,  Hermes,  47,  1912,  276  and  Ber.  Sachs.  Akad. 
1919,  1  ;  Robert,  G.G.A.  1918,  168  ;  Platnauer,  New  Chap- 
ters, iii.  161  ;  Demianczuk,  Suppl.  Com.  p.  43  ;  Thieme, 
Quaest.  com.  ad  Periclem  pertinent ia  capita  tria,  diss.  Leips. 
1908 ;  Wilamowitz,  Hermes,  54,  1919,  69  ;  Wust,  Phil. 
Woch.  1920,  385.  (6)  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  vi.  1908,  no. 
862,  p.  172.  Assigned  to  this  play  by  *Schroeder,  Nov. 
Com.  Fragm.  p.  &5.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  vi.  232  ;  Platnauer, 
loc.  cit.  ;  Demianczuk,  p.  117.  P.  Oxy.  no.  1240 — frag- 
ments of  15  Hnes,  with  Ι1υρωνι^[η5  in  v.  1 — is  plausibly 
assigned  to  this  play. 

Vv.  62-100  of  my  text  (  =fr.  iii.  recto  and  verso,  ed.  pr.) 
may  possibly  belong  to  some  other  play  :  see  Jensen  and  esp. 
Robert,  loc.  cit.  But  I  follow  Korte  in  keeping  it  here.  Eis 
8P2 


PHERECRATES  —  EUPOLIS 
PHERECRATES 

FRAGMENT  [2  b.c] 

The  man  who  bears  it  hard  because  his  wife  has 
died,  has  no  notion  how  to  be  happy. 


EUPOLIS 
THE  DEMES  ^.tl '"''''] 

[{b)    S  A.D.] 

argument,  that  this  fragment  is  written  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  the  rest,  carries  little  or  no  weight ;  but  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  references  to  the  profanation  of  the  Mys- 
teries are  out  of  place  in  any  but  an  Old  Comedy.  Further, 
the  address  to  the  spectators  in  v.  99  strongly  supports  the 
ascription  to  an  Old  Comedy.  That  this  Old  Comedy  was 
Eupolis's  Demoi  can  then  hardly  be  doubted :  its  content  t* 
entirely  suitable,  as  Korte  first  demonstrated. 

This  famous  play  was  divided  {by  the  Parabasis)  into  two 
different  but  essentially  connected  haJves.  (1)  In  ctll  that 
part  which  preceded  the  Parabasis,  the  scene  was  set  in  the 
underworld.  The  Chords  consisted  of  the  old  Demes,  the 
principal  actors  were  the  great  old  heroes  of  Athens — Solon, 
Pisistratus,  Miltiades,  Aristides,  Pericles  and  others.  The 
plot  was  the  δοκιμασία,  or  examination,  of  these  heroes  :  the 
present  state  of  Athens — her  distress  in  the  dark  days  which 
followed  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition — Λα*  been  reported 
by  the  last  of  the  great  generals,  Myronides,  who  has  recently 
died :  it  is  determined  that  an  embassy  shall  be  sent  from 
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the  underworld  to  Athens,  and  the  action  concerns  the  choice 
0/ the  ambassadors.  Arguments  were  brought  forward  for 
and  against  many  of  the  great  men  of  old.  Aristides  gave 
evidence  against  Thetnistocles,  Miltiades  spoke  in  favour  of 
Pericles.  In  the  end,  five — the  normal  number  of  an  Athenian 
embassy — were  chosen  :  Solon,  Miltiades,  Aristides,  Pericles 
and  Myronides.  [^Aristides  ii.  300.  11,  Hi.  672  Schol., 
says  that  Eupolis  resurrected  only  four  ηροστάτοΛ.  The 
exclusion  of  Myronides  is  natural;  he  was  not  technically  a 
προστάτης  at  Athens,  and  he  acts  less  as  an  ambassador  than 
as  a  φυχαγωγός,  conductor  of  the  others,  being  the  only  one 
who  is  but  recently  dead  ;  see  Keil,  pp.  241-242.]  (2)  In  all 
that  part  which  followed  the  Parabasis,  the  scene  was  set  in 
the  'Αγορά  at  Athens.  The  Chorus  consisted  of  the  present- 
day  Denies,'*  the  principal  actors  were  the  five  ambassadors 
who  have  now  risen  from  Hades.  The  plot  was  probably 
unfolded  in  a  succession  of  scenes  such  as  we  read  in  w. 
62-100.  The  famous  old  heroes  of  Athens  deal  after  their 
own  manner  with  living  offenders,  their  degenerate  counter- 
parts in  the  city  to-day.  Aristides  makes  short  work  of 
a  sycophant ;  no  doubt  Solon  dealt  with  a  moral  offender, 
Miltiades  with  an  inefficient  general,  Pericles  with  a  corrupt 
politician. 

In  our  fragments  :  Vv.  1-32  are  from  the  Parabasis  of  the 
play.  The  Chorus  gives  "  a  little  list  \  of  persons  in  society 
who  never  would  be  missed."  The  general  ground  for  inflict- 
ing on  them  whatever  form  of  maltreatment  is  denoted  by 
δι,αστρ4φ€ΐν,'>  is  apparently  the  fact  that  they  have  plenty  to 
eat,  while  the  Chorus  is  starving.     The  dwellers  in  the  city 

"  A  striking  change  of  dress  probably  accompanied  this 
change  of  identity,  see  Keil,  248  sqq. 

*  On  the  meaning  of  this  word,  very  obscure  in  this  place, 
see  esp.  KOrte,  Ber.  Sachs.  Akad.  pp.  25-28  and  literature 
quoted,  p.  26. 
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and  the  Long  Walls  have  apparently  the  first  pick  at  such 
supplies  as  come  in,  and  the  countryfolk  receive  only  what 
they  can  glean,  oA/yov  tc  φίλον  rt.  Special  animosity  is 
sheum  towards  the  Long  Wall  residents,  who  are  ex-country- 
folk. 

Vv.  21-35.  In  the  Epirrhema,  some  politician  is  attacked. 
His  identity  is  beyond  conjecture.  He  appears  to  be  some 
sort  of  alien  {22)  ;  the  Attic  dialect  does  not  come  naturally 
to  him  {23)  ;  he  keeps  low  company  ;  he  is  a  critic  of  the 
High  Command,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  expedition  against  Mantinea,  persuading 
the  city  to  take  part  in  that  enterprise  although  the  omens 
were  bad  and  the  High  Command  adverse.  {But  the  passage 
is  obscure ;  see  notes  ad  loc.) 

Vv.  33-60.  After  the  Parabasis,  Athenian  statesmen  of 
former  days  emerge  from  the  Underworld.  They  are  met  by 
a  Proboulos,  one  of  the  Ten  Supreme  Commissioners  of 
Athens.  Aristides'  first  request  is  for  a  meal :  the  Pro- 
boulos is  obliging,  but  warns  the  Old  Statesmen  that  things 
are  not  what  they  were,  and  they  must  not  expect  much  to  eat 
{again  this  central  theme — the  starvation  of  Athens).  The 
Statesmen  sit  down,  all  but  Myronides,  whom  the  Proboulos 
and  Chorus  address  in  terms  of  warm  friendliness  and 
respect. 

Vv.  61-100.  A  Sycophant  comes  to  Aristides  for  justice. 
His  story  is :  He  saw  an  Epidaurian  in  the  street  with  barley- 
crumbs  sticking  to  his  beard.  That  suggested  that  he  had 
been  sacrilegiously  drinking  the  Sacred  Soup  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.  The  Sycophant  blackmailed  him  for  a  large  sum. 
What  happened  next  is  obscure.  But  it  seems  clear  enough 
that  the  Sycophant  subsequently  suffered  some  ill  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Epidaurian,  and  appealed  to  Aristides 
for  justice.  But  Aristides  declined  to  take  his  part.  Indeed 
he  dealt  with  him  severely  ;  and  warned  the  city  tJiat  Justice 
toas  their  most  important  virtue. 
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Fr.  I  (recto) 

(a)   [x0P05  δημπν]  καΐ  Βη  8e  IleiaavB[pov]  δΐ6- 

στράφθαί  χθβς  αριστώντά  φασ* , 

€7r(e)t  ^evov  τιν'  οντ*  ά[σι- 

τον  ουκ  ίφασκ€  θρέφζίν. 
ΥΙαύσων  δβ  ττροσ{σ)τας  Qeoyivei  6 

δβιττνουντι  ττρος  την  καρ8ίαν 

των  6λκά8ων  tlv    αυτού 
κΧ]€φας  ατταζ  Βίίστρζφ^ν. 

α]υτο$"  δ'  €Κ€ΐ,θ*  6  &€ογ€νη5 

την  νύχθ'  δλην  7Τ€πορ8ώς.  10 

(δια)στ/3€(^€ΐν  οΰν  ττρώτα  μΐν 

χρη  Καλλιαν  τους  ev  μακροΐν 

τ€ΐχοΐν  θ'  ajLt',  ά[ρ]ίστ{ητ)ικώ- 

repot  γάρ  elatv  ημών 

^ικηρατόν  τ'  ^ΑγαρνΙα  15 

τρώγ\€ίν  διδοΓτα  χοίνίκας 

δ/»      ν  \   /-τ  t       / 

υ    η  τι  πΛ€]ον  €καστωι 

>^, 
των  χρημάτων  {8e  τάπίλοιπ 
ούδ'  αν]  τριχος  ττριαίμην.  20 

{Traces  of  two  more  lines) 

Fr.  I  (verso) 

]  κάζιοΐ  Βημηγορζΐν. 

6  προς  την  κ.    is   a    doubtful   phrase.  16-17  Korte. 

19  Immisch. 

"  The  statesman  who  was  prominent  in  the  following  year 
(41 1  :  Demoi  produced  in  412  b.c.)  in  the  change  of  constitu- 
tion at  Athens  :  Thuc.  viii.  49,  68  ;  Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.  32. 
Often  attacked  by  comedians  for  his  cowardice,  venality 
and  appetite,  Ar.  Babylonians  fr.  81  K.,  Athen.  x.  415  d. 
»  The   beggar  of  Ar.    Ach.    854,    Thesm.   949,   Plut.   602. 
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Fr.  I  (recto) 

(a)  Chorus.  Yes,  and  Peisander,"  the  rumour  goes, 
went  through  the  mill  at  breakfast  yesterday  ;  some 
poor  foreigner  was  there  half-starved,  but  he  refused 
to  give  him  a  crumb. 

And  Pauson  *  put  Tlieogenes  "  through  the  mill, 
once  for  all.  He  was  dining  to  his  heart's  content  (?) 
when  Pauson  came  up  to  him  and  stole  one  of  his 
traders. **  As  for  Theogenes,  he  lay  there  all  night 
and  broke  his  wind. 

They  all  ought  to  go  through  it, — first  Callias,• 
together  with  the  Long  Wall  residents,'  for  ha\ing 
more  to  eat  for  breakfast  than  we  have ;  then 
Niceratus  '  of  Acharnae,  who  gives  each  man  two  or 
more  bushels  to  eat.  .  .  .  For  the  rest  of  his  goods 
and  chattels,  I  wouldn't  give  a  hair  for  them. 

{Traces  of  two  more  lines) 
Fr.  I  (verso) 

.  .  .  thinks  himself  fit  to  speak  in  pubUc.     A  day 

•  Played  a  role  in  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  421  b.c.  ;  the  butt 
of  Aristophanes  in  Vesp.  1183,  Pax  928,  etc.  T.  was  a 
poor  man  who  pretended  to  be  wealthy.  The  scholiast  says 
that  he  was  called  "Smoke"  because  he  boasted  much  and 
performed  nothing.  ■*  όλκάς  may  be  deliberately  am- 

biguous here  (=(1)  merchant-ship,  (2)  prostitute) ;  but  prob- 
ably not  (Korte,  Ber.  sacks.  Akad.  p.  26).  •  The 
wealthy  son  of  Hipponicus.  ''  The  Long  Walls  were 
inhabited  by  immigrants  from  rural  Attica  (a)  after  the 
first  Spartan  invasions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Archidamian 
War  (Thuc.  ii.  17.  3).  These  returned  to  the  land  after  the 
Spartan  disaster  at  Pylus,  or  at  the  latest  after  the  Peace  of 
Nicias.  (6)  After  the  Spartan  occupation  of  Deceleia, 
which  began  in  the  spring  of  413  b.c.  (Thuc.  vii.  19). 
Eupolis  is  referring  to  this  second  occasion.  '  Not 
known  from  other  sources. 
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χθ^ς    8e    καΐ    πρώιην    παρ*    ημΐν    φρατ4ρων 

€ρη[μχ)ς  ην, 
κούδ'  άν  ■ηττίκίζ^ν,  el  μη  τους  φίλους  ηισχύ- 

ν[€το, 
των    άπραγμόνων    ye     πόρνων    κούχΐ    των 

σεμνών  \τίνας, 
αλλ'  ehcL  νζύσαντα  χωρεΐν  et?  το  κίνητηρ[ιον.  25 
της  εταιρίας  δε  τούτων  τους  φίλους  €σκ[ 
ταΓ?  στρατηγίαις  δ'  ύφ4ρπ€ί  και  τρυγωί8[ 
€ΐς  δε  Μαντίν€{ήαν  ύμας  οΰτος  ου  μ4μ[νησθ* 

ΟΤΙ 

του     θεοΰ    βροντώντας    ύμΐν    ουδ'     €ών[τος 

ζμβαλζΐν 
€Ϊπ€  8ήσ€ί{ν)  τους  στρατηγούς  προς  βίαν  [iv 

τώι  ζύλωι;  30 

όστις  ουν  άρχβιν  τοιούτους  άνδρα?  [αίρεΐταί 

ποτ€, 
μητ€     πρόβατ*     αύτώι     τ€κνοΐτο     μητ€     γη 

κ[αρπόν  φζροι. 
Αρ[ΐ2ΤΕΐΔΗ2]  ώ  γη  πατρώια,  χαΐρ€•  ae  γαρ  Βί[κηι 

λέγω 
πασών  πόλεων  €κπαγλ[οτάτην  και  φιλτάτην. 
Πρ[θΒΟΤΛθ2]  το  δε  πράγμα  τι  εστί;    [  35 

25  The  change  to  βινητηρων  is  unnecessary,  cf.  Eupolis  fr. 
233  K.,  Ar.  Nub.  1371.  26  Leeuwen.  27  τρυγωι- 

S[iav  8άκν€ΐ  Korte,  referring  to  Syracosius,  who  infringed 
the  hberty  of  comedy  by  a  law  μη  κωμωιΒ^Ισθαι  όνομαστί  τίνα, 
Ar.  Αν.  1297  Schol.  Schol.  Raven,  ibid,  says  that  Eupolis 
attacked  Syracosius  as  a  foreigner :  cf.  22  above.  But  this, 
like  τρυγωώ[ίΐ  την  ιτόλιν  and  other  suggestions,  seems  to  inter- 
rupt the  train  of  thought.  33-34  after  Korte,  Robert 
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or  two  ago  he  couldn't  find  a  clan"  among  us.  He 
wouldn't  even  have  copied  our  accent,  only  he 
was  ashamed  before  his  friends — certain  non-political 
pansies, — not  the  superior  kind  :  why,  you  only  had 
to  nod  your  head,  and  away  you  must  go  to  the 
knocking-shop.  .  .  .*  Sly  attacks  on  the  High 
Command.  .  .  .  Don't  you  remember  how,  when 
Heaven  thundered  and  forbade  you  to  assail  Man- 
tinea,"  he  said  he  would  take  the  generals  perforce 
and  tie  them  in  the  stocks  ?  Whosoever  chooses 
men  like  that  to  govern  him,  may  earth  never  breed 
him  cattle  nor  bear  him  harvest. 

(Arisiides,  appearing  from  the  underworld  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  famous  Athenian  statesmen,  greets 
his  citi/.) 

Aristides.  Greetings  to  my  native  land  !  Of  all 
cities  the  most  dreadful  yet  most  dear,  that  is  your 
proper  name. 

Proboulos.'*  What's  happening  here  ?  .  .  . 

"  Cf.  Ar.  Ran.  419.  The  phratries  were  no  longer  of 
much  importance  in  politics :  but  it  was  still  hardly  respect- 
able to  belong  to  none  at  all.  *  This  is  the  best  sense 
that,  with  Beazley's  assistance,  I  have  been  able  to 
attribute  to  these  difficult  lines  (24-25) :  it  is  less  open  to 
objections  than  certain  other  obvious  possibilities.  Verse  26 
mav  have  meant:  "From  the  company  of  such  people  he 
picks  himself  his  friends  "  (?  €κκ[ρίν€ται).  '  This  is  our 
first  information  about  bad  omens  before  the  famous  battle, 
and  about  the  deference  of  the  generals  to  demagogic  poli- 
ticians. N.B.  in  418-417,  three  members  of  the  Peace 
party  were  made  strategoi — Xicias  (who  would  be  distressed 
by  aidverse  portents),  Nicostratus  and  Laches.  "*  One 
of  the  ten  Commissioners  who  directed  Athenian  politics 
after  the  disaster  in  Sicily,  Thuc.  viii.  1.  3,  Aristotle,  Ath. 
Pol.  29  :  cf.  the  part  played  by  the  πρόβουλος  in  Ar.  Lys. 
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[αρ.]  χαίρειν  δε  φηίμι 

(Traces  of  two  more  lines) 
Fr.  II  (recto) 

[ap.  [to  χαλκίον 

θέρμαινα  θ*  ημΐν  καΐ  θύη  π]€ΤΤ€ΐν  τι[νά 
κελευ',  ίνα  σπλάγχνοισϊ}  συγγενώμ^θα. 

[π  ρ.     €μοΙ  μιλήσει]  ταντα  καΐ  πεττράξζται.  40 

αλλ'  ευθέως  γν]ώσ€σθ€  τονς  Βημους  οσωι 
ττάντη  κάκιόν  etjat  νυν  διακείμενοι 
"η  πρόσθεν,  rjviJK   ηρχετον  συ  και  Σόλων 
"ήβης  τ'  εκείνης  ν] ου  τ'  εκείνου  και  φρενών. 
(The  ends  of  eleven  more  lines  are  preserved  ;  in 
V.  15  occurs  the  name  ϊϊ]υρωνίΒην) 

Fr.  II  (verso) 

[xo.  ]τος  γαρ  ώσ[περ^  άνΒρες  45 

tSv  κ[ιχόν]τες  εν  τοίαισιν 
ηΒοναΐσι  κείμεθα. 
[πρ.     επει\  Βο[κ^ώ  τους  άνδρα?  -^δτ;  τού[σ8']  ί[Βεΐν 
κα&]η μένους,  ους  φασιν  ηκειν  [7τ]α[ρά  νεκρών, 
ενταύθα  μεν  Βη  τών  φίλων  προστ[ησομαι•       50 
α»]?     όρθος     εστηκώ[ς]     7τ[ά]ρ[ε]στ*     αυτών 

[μόνος 
ΥΙυρωνίΒης,  ερώμεθ^  [αυ]τό[ν  ό'τι  θέλει. 
[χο.]  είπε  μοι,  ω  [μάκαρ,  ε- 

μολες  eT[eov  εκ  νεκρών 
προς  7Γθλιτώ[ν  ποθητός;  55 

φρά[σ]ον,  τι  /c[ 

37-39  =:Eupolis  fr.  108  Κ.  40  SchCne.  48  ι[δ€Ϊν 

D.  L.  P. :  του[σδ*  όρ&ν  Jensen  ;  but  Π,  according  to  him,  has 
TOT  .  .  ί  .  .  .  at  the  end  of  this  line.  52  Μυρωνίδι?? 

Jensen,     ό  rt  ^eAet  Korte.  53-55  K6rte. 
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Ar.  And  greetings  too  .  .  . 

(Traces  of  two  more  lines) 
Fr.  II  (recto) 

Ar.  Boil  the  kettle,  tell  someone  to  bake  the  cakes, 
we  want  to  come  to  grips  with  the  lungs  and  liver. 

Pr.  I  will  look  to  it :  it  shall  be  done.  But  you 
will  see  at  once  how  much  worse  off  in  every  way  the 
Demes  are  now,  than  in  the  good  old  days  when  you 
and  Solon  ruled  that  spirit  of  youth,  that  noble  mind 
and  heart. 

(The  ends  of  eleven  more  lines  are  preserved  ;  in 
V.  15  occurs  the  name  ΐ[]νρωνί8ην) 

Fr.  II  (verso) 

Cho.  .  .  .  like  the  men,  whom  finding  we  bask  in 
such  felicity." 

Pr.  Now  since  I  see  them  sitting  here,  if  I  can 
trust  my  eyes,  these  gentlemen  whom  rumour  avers 
to  be  come  from  the  dead,  here  and  now  >\ill  I  repre- 
sent my  friends.  Since  Pyronides  *  alone  is  standing 
up,  let  us  ask  him  what  he  wants. 

Cho.  Tell  me,  happy  friend,  are  you  really  come 
from  the  dead,  in  answer  to  your  city's  prayer  ? 
Speak,  what  .  .  . 

"  The  word  κιχόντ€ς  {s.v.l.:  Π  has  <f[.  .  .  .}t€s)  and  the 
form  τοία  (not  elsewhere  in  Comedy  except  Ar.  Ran.  470, 
after  Eur.  Theseus  fr.  383  N.)  shew  that  this  part  was  a 
parody  of  the  Tragic  style.  *  i.e.   Myronides  {ΐΐνρωνί- 

&ης  seems  to  be  certainly  the  reading  of  Π)  led  the  Athenian 
old  men  and  boys  to  victory  over  the  Corinthians  in  458  b.c; 
commanded  the  Athenians  in  victory  over  the  Boeotians  at 
Oenophyta  in  457  ;  led  an  expedition  to  Thessaly  in  454. 
Thuc.  i.  105,  Ar.  Eccl.  303,  Diod.  xi.  79. 
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[πτρηΝΐΔΗ2    ο]δ'  αυτό?  ^Ιμ'   €Κ€Ϊνος  ον  σ\υ  παρα- 
καλείς, 
ο\ς  τάς  ^Αθήνας  ττόλλ'  €τη  [ 
]as•  τ'  [avajvSpovs  άν8ρ[ας 
[χο.]  η  και  σαφώς  ο?[δ'  οτι  παρ*  ημΐν  e^  [β]τη  60 

Fr.  Ill  (recto) 

[5ΪΚΟΦΑΝΤΗ2  ]τ€  προσμ[€νω 

Jp'Ul•'  αι»τι[χ]•  ayvo?  ei/u.    eyo», 
και  yap  OtJ/caios•  ei/i'  άντ^ρ. 
[αρ.]  Acy'  ο  τι  Aeyei?. 

[2Τ.  Jo?  ποτ*  els  άγο[ρα]ν  κνκ€ώ 

πιών  65 

e^rjXde  κρ^ίμνων  rrj[v]  νπηνην  άνάπλεως 
μυστηρίκ]ών'  τοΰτ    βννοοΰμαί  πως  €γώ' 
€Χ\θών  δε  ταχ^έως  οικαδ'  ευθύς  του  ζενου, 
τι]  έδρασα?,  ώ  πανούργε  καΐ  κυβευτά  συ; 
εφίην,  κελεύων  τον  ζένον  μοι  χρυσίου  70 

δοί;ν]αι  στατ[7]]ρας  εκατόν  rjv  γαρ  πλούσιος. 
χόνδ]ρον  {τότ*  ουν)  €κ[ε]λευσε  μ*  ειπείν  οτί 

πιών 
εζηλθεν  εΐπα,^  κάιτ*  ελαβον  το  χρυσίον. 
διδου?  δέ  ποϊ\είτω  τις  γ*  6  τι  ποτέ  βούλεται. 
[αρ.     ι^  Δί'  ayap-ai  σε]  τ•^?  δικταιοσυ;^?  οση.  75 

[ST.  ^\εΖπεν  οϋτε  πω  8ιαστολά{ς) 

]ων  {ε)πραξεν  ούπώαυριος 
αλλ'  ώ?  ΰπε\ρφρονών  άπεκλεισ{ε  μ*)  εκποδών. 
[αρ.     αρ'   €1$•  aγo^^pav  κατέλυσας  ηττηθείς  πολύ; 

57  7τα/)ακ:αλ€Ϊ5   D.  L.   Ρ.  63-75  as  given    by   Korte. 

65  ΈτΓίδαυρφί  Jensen   (but   τι?   indispensable),  ηλθ€  ^eVjos 
Korte.     The  omission  of  ns  with  'EmSavpios  is  perhaps  in- 
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Pyr.  It  is  I  indeed,  the  very  man  you  summoned  : 
who  (governed)  Athens  many  years  .  .  .  and  men 
that  are  not  men  .  .  . 

Cho.  I  know  it  well  :  six  years  among  us  .  .  . 

Fr.  Ill  (recto) 

Sycophant  ...  I  wait  .  .  .  now  at  once :  my  heart 
is  pure  :  I  am  a  righteous  man. 

Ar.  Say  what  you  have  to  say. 

Syc.  .  .  .  came  into  the  square.  He  had  been 
drinking  the  Sacred  Soup."  His  beard  was  full  of 
ritual  barley-crumbs.  I  happened  to  notice  it,  and 
hurried  to  his  home,  and  went  straight  up  to  the 
stranger,  and  asked  what  he  had  been  up  to,  the 
dirty  cheat.  I  told  him  to  hand  over  £lOO.  (He 
had  plenty  of  money.)  So  then  he  urged  me  to  say 
that  it  was  ordinary  gruel  that  he  had  been  drinking 
when  he  came  out.  So  I  said  it,  and  got  the  cash. 
I  don't  care  what  a  man  does  when  he  pays  up. 

Ar.  Your  standards  of  justice  are  very  high. 

Syc the  Epidaurian  thought  it  beneath 

his  attention,  and  shewed  me  the  door. 

Ar.  So  you  lodged  in  the  agora,  after  your  crushing 
defeat  ? 

•  Barleycorn  was  among  the  ingredients  of  this  dish,  a 
thick  soup  consumed  at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  Clearly 
an  echo  of  the  recent  excitement  concerning  the  profanation 
of  the  Mysteries  :  barleycorns  on  the  beard  was  an  obvious 
trace  of  complicity  ;  hence  the  opportunity  for  blackmail. 
A  remarkable  passage,  for  Old  Comedy  carefully  avoids  this 
theme  as  a  rule. 

tolerable.     Perhaps  read  τι?  for  ποτ*  (ΤΙΣ  omitted  before  ΕΙΣ, 
ΠΟΤ  inserted  to  fill  the  gap).  78  Jensen  (suggested, 

but  not  adopted  in  his  text),  79  Beazley. 
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[2T.    ως  ουκ  €πρ]αξάμψ  he  χρηματ    ου  λίγω.       80 
[αρ.     παρά  των  ]  θανόντων  ταύτα  χάριτος  άξια 
]ον  el  σαφώς  τις  άττοθάνοι 
(Traces  of  one  more  line) 

Fr.  Ill  (verso) 

(Traces  of  one  line) 
[ap.    τί  τ]ονς  θανόντα?  ο[υ]κ  eai?  τεθνηκτεναι; 
[2Τ.    μ]αρτνρομαΐ'  τί  δ'  ο[ύκ]  άγωvι[o]ύμ[eθa; 

κα\λ€σας  /xe  συνδεΓ?  κάδι[κ:€ί:?.] 
Γ^ρ  1  αλλ'  ον[κ  €γώ  85 

^υνεδησά  σ',  αλλ'  ό  ξ€νος  6  τον  κυκeώ  7τιώ[ν. 
[2Τ.]  δικ:α[ια]  δητα  ταΟτα  rrdaxeiv  ην  e>e; 
[αρ.]  ipov  βαδίζων  lepea  {τον)  του  Διό?. 
[2Τ.]  ϋβpιζe^  ταύτα  δ'  ο{δ)ν  €τ'  oφλr|σeις  Ιμοί. 
[αρ.]  €τ[ι]  γαρ  συ  τoύφeίλeιv  λeγeις  οΰτως  €[χ\ων:  90 
[2Τ.]  και    ναι    μα    Δία    κλάοντα    καθεσω    σ'    [e]v 

ve[κpoΐς. 
[αρ.]  και  TOUTO  μου  το  χρέος  κaτaφeύh[eι  κακώς. ^ 

(αλλ')    a'na\yeT     αυτόν   και   τταράδοτ'    Oi[v€t 

οΰτος  γ]άρ  ecm  των  τοιούτων  h[eσπoτης. 
4[βουλ]όμην  δ'  αν  και  Διόγντ^τον  λ[α^€Γν        95 
τον  lepoauXov,  δς  ποτ    ην  των  evhe[Ka, 
δς  των  πανούργων  €[σ]τι  των  veωτ[epωv  ^ 
ΤΓολλώι     κράτιστο?,     όττόταν     €υ     το     σώμ* 

93-94  KSrte. 
S14 
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Syc.  I  don't  say  I  didn't  get  money. 
Ar.  That  is  something  for  the  dead  to  be  grateful 
for.     ...  if  one  should  truly  die  .  .  . 

{Traces  of  one  more  Une) 

Fr.  Ill  (verso) 

{Traces  of  one  line) 

Ar.  Grudge  not  the  dead  their  death  " — 

Syc.  Give  me  witnesses  !  A  trial !  First  you 
ask  me  to  come,  then  you  tie  me  up  :  there's  no 
justice  ! 

Ar.  It  wasn't  I  who  tied  you  up  ;  it  was  the 
foreigner,  the  man  who  drank  the  Sacred  Soup. 

Syc.  Is  it  then  right  that  I  should  suffer  thus  ? 

Ar.  Go  and  ask  the  priest  of  Zeus. 

Syc.  That's  right,  insult  me  !  I'll  pay  you  out 
one  day  ! 

Ar.  You're  not  in  a  very  strong  position  to  talk 
of  paying  out. 

Syc.  I'll  make  a  corpse  of  you,  and  then  you'll  be 
sorry  ! 

Ar.  a  feeble  falsehood  :  you'll  never  pay  that 
debt  either.  Take  him  away,  and  hand  him  over  to 
Oeneus  **  at  once  :  he  is  the  proper  master  for  such 
slaves  as  this.  I  would  have  liked  to  catch  Diog- 
netus ''  too,  the  policeman  turned  temple-robber, 
much  the  toughest  of  the  new  generation  of  gangsters, 

<•  Eur.  Melanijype  fr.  507  N.  '  i.e.  to  the  eponymous 

hero  of  the  phyle  Oineis,  in  which  district  was  the  barathron 
or  execution-pit.  '  Diognetus  may  be  the  ζ-η-ηττης  in 

the  inquiry  into  the  profanation  of  the  Mysteries  (Andoc. 
i.  15):  identified  by  Blass  with  the  brother  of  Nicias  {Att. 
Bereds.  i."  524  A.  4).     But  there  are  other  candidates. 
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€γώ  δε  ττάσηί  ττροσαγορβυω  τηι  7τόλ[€ΐ 
eivai  δίκαιου?,  ώς  ος  άν  δίκαιος  ηι   .  .  . 

(Traces  of  one  more  line) 

(b)  ]δΐ7)Μου[? ]  rjXva[tov 

eKOJV  av,  el  μη]  τοις  iveplrejpoLs  θ€θΐς 
rjpeae,  τ€θνη]κώς  ουκ  άνββίων  ουδ'  άπαξ 
Ίη  μοί  της  ττόΧβως  ττλζΐστον  ττολύ 
]α/ζοι  Βιαφθείρουσι  νυν 
Yleiaav^hpoi  re  και  HapiBes  ομοΰ 
οι  νυν  κρατονντ€ζ  πραγμάτων]  των  ivdaSe 
(Fragments  of  three  more  lines) 
107  Sudhaus  ap.  Schroeder. 


ANONYMOUS 
41       [1  A.D.]        ?  ΕΥΠΟΛΙΣ,  ΠΡΟΣΠΑΛΤΙΟΙ 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli-Norsa,  Bulletin  de  la  societo  royale  d'arch^o- 
logie  (TAlexandrie,  no.  28,  1933,  p.  137  with  Plate.  Re- 
published by  ed.  pr.  in  *Pap.  Greci  e  Latini,  xi.  1935,  no. 
1213,  p.  111.  See  Goossens,  Rev.  de  Phil.  61,  1935,  333 
and  Chron,  d'Egypte,  xi.  1936,  516  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  xi. 
1935,  263. 

I  follow  Goossens  in  distinguishing  three  speakers  in  this 
fragment.  The  speaker  of  19-20  is  clearly  the  obstinate 
αυτός  of  V.  9,  τούτον  v.  12.  The  speakers  of  v.  10  (N.B. 
plurals,  w.  4,  10)  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished  both  from 
the  obstinate  person  and  from  the  speaker  ofw.  4-9,  11-17. 
The  fragment  now  yields  the  following  information  : — Β 
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when  his  health  permits.     Now  I  advise  the  whole 
city  to  practise  justice.     The  just  man  .  .  . 

(Traces  of  one  more  line) 

(b)  The  demes  .  .  .  elysian  .  .  .  had  it  not  pleased 
the  gods  below,  once  dead  I  would  never  of  my  own 
will  have  come  to  life  again  ...  of  this  citj'  by  far 
the  most  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Peisanders  and  Parises "  together,  your 
present  government  .  .  .  are  now  corrupting  you  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  three  more  lines) 
•  i.e.  μοιχοί,  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  278,  Chariton  v.  2.  8. 


ANONYMOUS 
?  EUPOLIS,  PROSPALTIANS      [1  a.d.] 

fails  to  persuade  A,  and  therefore  turns  to  C  and  urges  him 
(or  rather  them)  to  do  some  task.  The  nature  of  the  task  is 
concealed  in  vv.  5-7,  which  can  be  understood  in  more  than 
one  way  :  C  is  either  to  tell  someone  how  things  are  here 
with  the  Prospaltians,  or  to  tell  the  Prospaltians  how  things 
are  here.  Even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities. 
(Πρόσπαλτα  was  the  name  of  a  denie  in  the  Φνλη  'Ακαμαντίς,  in 
the  south  of  Athens,  near  the  city  walls.)  The  purport  of  the 
message,  whether  it  be  to  the  Prospaltians  or  to  others  on 
behalf  of  the  Prospaltians,  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  alterna- 
tive : — either  an  army  is  to  be  sent,  or  some  persons  are  to 
be  removed  somewhither.     Thus  they  (probably  the  Pros- 
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paltians)  would  be  unable  to  complain  of  innr.tion  and 
wasteful  expense  or  loss. 

Since  A  is  obdurate  in  his  refusal,  C  is  requested  to 
undertake  the  mission.  C  accedes,  and  avers  that  they  must 
first  consider  how  much  {money  ?)  is  to  be  sent  to  B.  Β 
attempts  once  more  to  persuade  A,  adding  force  to  his  argu- 
ment with  a  parody  of  Sophocles'  Antigone  712-714.  But 
A  persists  in  his  refusal. 

This  is  an  obscure  enough  action  :  and  many  will  think 
that  our  fragment  permits  no  conjecture  at  once  safe  and 
illuminating  about  the  matter  of  its  context.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  this  was  a  political  comedy,  its  subject 
taken  from  contemporary  events.  With  this  view  I  agree  : 
but  am  bound  to  mention  the  brilliant — and  extremely 
daring — hypothesis  which  Goossens  put  forward  in  Rev. 
de  Phil.  loc.  cit.  In  brief  (and  space  forbids  me  to  do 
him  justice)  : — the  allusion  in  v.  7  is  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Attic  villagers  and  countryfolk  to  Athens  at  the  start  of  the 
Archidamian  War,  431  s.c.  The  Prospaltians  must  either 
send  an  army  "  or  evacuate  their  dwellings  and  retire  within 
the  walls.  The  obstinate  man,  who  will  not  act  in  this  matter 
of  army  or  evacuation,  is  none  other  than  Pericles.  Β  is  the 
spokesman  of  the  opposition  to  Pericles'  war-policy  ;  repre- 
sentative of  the  view  that  the  Athenians  should  go  forth  and 
meet  the  Spartans  in  open  battle,  instead  of  watching  them 
destroy  Attic  farms  and  villages  unopposed.  This  theory  is 
illustrated  and  supported  by  a  number  of  minute  and  in- 
genious arguments  which  shew  that  the  theory  is  possible, 
though  they  do  not  shew  that  it  is  true.     Goossens  further 

|_Α  €}γω  ο    IV    ζίσιν  οι  κακοΐί 

.]....  ς  he  χρηστών  μ   .  [ 
€]1  μη  ποοίην  ω   ....  [ 

"  Why  should  they,  or  how  could  they,  send  an  army  ?  I 
suppose  the  demand  is  ironic :    "  either  send  us  (to  Athens) 
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accepts  the  suggestion  {of  ed.  pr.)  that  this  i»  afmgmeni  of 
Eupolis'»  Prospaltians.  He  assigns  the  play  to  the  year 
429  B.C.  [NormaJly  dated  much  later,  about  420  b.c.  :  but 
there  is  nothing  that  proves  it,  r.  Goossens,  pp.  343-344.]  It 
will  then  be  the  first  or  second  of  the  plays  produced  by 
Eupolis ;  and  its  purpose  trill  be  to  attack  Pericles  on  the 
ground  of  his  policy  at  the  beginning  of  the  tear.  For  full 
details  I  must  refer  to  Rev.  de  Phil.  loc.  cit. 

/  have  not  reconstructed  text  and  translation  on  this  basis, 
for  there  is  no  certainty  in  either  of  the  tico  questions  which 
arise. — (1)  What  is  the  evidence  that  the  action  of  our  frag- 
ment is  concerned  tcith  these  events  ?  It  is  simply  this,  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  inference  from  v.  7,  and  not  very 
difficult  to  interpret  the  rest  of  the  lines  in  the  same  light. 
But  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  inference  is  not  necessary, 
or  indeed  even  cogent :  it  is  easy  enough  to  take  the  line  in  an 
entirely  different  tray.  (2)  What  is  the  evidence  that  this 
fragment  comes  from  Eupolis's  Prospaltians,  however  tee 
interpret  its  action  ?  It  is  simply  the  appearance  of  the 
word  Προστταλτίοισι  in  V.  6:  this  seems  to  me  to  be  insufficient 
evidence.  As  for  the  action  according  to  Goossens  :  we  learn 
from  Έΐγτη.  Magn.  288.  19  that  (κωμωιΒοϋντο  .  .  .  Προσ- 
πάλτιοί  ώ?  SiKooTiKoi  (cf.  όταν  ■}j[i  που]  8[ικων  8.V.I.,  V.  14). 
If  the  reference  is  to  the  Prospaltians  of  Eupolis,  the  state- 
ment is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  tcith  Goossens'  theory  of  the 
action  of  the  play  :  he  is  conscious  of  the  difficulty,  and 
discovers  a  solution  (pp.  344,  347)  ;  but  I  find  this  the  least 
ingenious  part  of  his  argument. 

(A)  Now  I  .  .  .  where  the  villains  are  ...  of  good 
...  if  I  were  not  to  do  .  .  . 

an  army  capable  of  defeating  the  Spartans,  or  leave  your 
territory  "  :  since  the  first  alternative  is  obviously  unpracti- 
cable  for  the  Prospaltians,  the  command  is  virtually  "  leave 
your  territory." 
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[β]  βα^ίζβθ'  νμ€Ϊς  ώ?  τά[χί\στ    i[s 

καΐ  φράζβθ'  οία  τάνθά^'  €στ[ι  πράγματα  5 

ΪΙροσπαλτίοισιν  η  στρατιάν  [ 

7Γ€μ7Τ€ίν  KeXever    η  κομίζ€σθ[ 

ίνα  μη  καθησθαί  φώσ'  άναλίσκ[€ίν  re  παν, 

ώς  αυτό?  ovSev,  ώς  €θΐκ€,  7Τ€ΐσ€τ[αι. 
[γ]  αλλ'    €ρχόμβσθ'•  ατάρ,  το  heiva,  χρη  [σκοπεΐν  10 

ττόσ'   αττα  σοι  πέμπωσιν.     [β]  €^eaTi[ 

el  δει  ye  τούτον  iv  κύκλωι  πείριστρζφβι,ν. 

αλλ',     ώγάθ\     ετι     και     νΰν     πιθοϋ     πά[σψ 
τβχνηι. 

όραις  παρά  peiOpoLaw  όταν  ri[i  που\  δ[ικών, 

Ύ]ν  μίν  τις  el'/crji  τοΐς  Aoyoi?,  €κσώ{ήζ€[ται,      15 

6  δ'  άντίτίίνων  αντόπρβμνος  οιχε[ται. 

αντωζ    δε  ναό? — [α]  από    μ     oAei?,  άνθρωπ\€, 
συ. 
[γ]  άνθρωπος  ούτος  νουν  έχοντα  σ[ 
[α]  αλλ'   ουχί  δυι/ατ'•   ei  yap  πιθοίμ[ην  σοι  τά^€, 

τίν    αν  τ[]χ[?\ν  e^[     ^  20 

[β]  μέγα  στένοι  μ€νταν  άκ[ 

ήμέΐς  δε  ναών  ναυτιλο[ισι  προσφ^ρύς 

4  Goossens.  5  K5rte   (εστί  το  ττρ.  ed.  pr.)•  Η 

perhaps  ϊξ  €στι[  Ρό^ια.  13  Goossens,  cL  Ar.  Ran.  1235. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΗΣ 
42       [2  A.D.]  FRAGMENTS 

Ed.  pr.  (a)  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1176, 
fr.  8,  col.  ii.  17-19,  p.  131.  (6)  */6id.  fr.  39,  col.  ix.  25-28, 
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(Β)  {To  C)  Go  at  once  to  .  .  .  and  tell  the 
Prospaltians  how  things  are  here  (?).  Either  bid 
them  send  an  army  ...  or  remo\-e  .  .  .  Otherv^ise 
they  will  say  that  we  are  just  sitting  here  and  wasting 
all  their  .  .  . 

He  is  not  likely  to  obey  a  word  we  say. 

(C)  We're  off, — but,  by  the  way,  you  must  con- 
sider how  much  they  are  to  send  you. 

(B)  ...  if  I  have  to  t\vist  him  round  my  Uttle 
finger.  {To  A)  Come,  friend, — it  is  not  too  late — by 
all  means  do  what  I  say  !  See,  \vhen  one  stands 
before  the  torrent  of  the  courts,  he  who  yields  to  the 
argument  is  saved  ;  resist,  and  you  perish  root  and 
branch.     So  with  a  ship, — 

(A)  Fellow,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me  ! 

(C)  This  felloΛv  ...  a  man  of  sense. 

(A)  Impossible  !  If  I  obeyed  you  there, 
what  .  .  .  ? 

(B)  .  .  .  would  be  very  sorry  .  .  .  Like  sailors 
in  a  ship,  we  .  .  . 

14  Parody  of  Sophocles,  Ant.  712-714,  cf.  Antiphanes  fr. 
231    K.  17  αντομολ(ΐ5   ed.   pr.  :    corr.   Maas.  21 

μοτάν  Alaas  {στένοιμίν  αν  ed.  pr.). 


ARISTOPHANES 

FRAGMENTS  [2  a.d.] 

p.  152.    From  Satyrus^s  Life  of  Euripides.    See  Demiaiiczuk, 
Suppl.  Com.  pp.  20-21 ;  Platnauer,  Aew  Chapters,  ill,  158. 
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(α)        δι'  -^s  τα  λ[67Γ]τά  ρηματ    [€ξ€σ]μήχ€το. 

(6)  ο[Γ]α  /i€V  7r[oi]er  Aey€[i]i', 

τοΓο?  iariv. 

•  The  context  is  "  Aristophanes  wished  to  measure  Euri- 
pides' tongue,  by  which,"  etc.  (in  a  passage  which  praises 
Euripides  heartily  : — "  he  was  almost  as  great  in  his  soul  as 
in  his  poetry,"  ere  Se  καΐ  την  φυχην  μίγας  ifv  σχεδόν  ώς  ev  rots 
ποιημασιν).     The  sense  of  ΐξΐσμήχ^το  is  uncertain :   it  seems 


ΠΛΑΤΩΝ 
43      [2  B.C.]  FRAGMENT 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  p.  123.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  vi.  1920,  233;  De- 
miaiiczuk,  p.  82. 

For  Eudemus,  v.  Ar.  Plut.  884  and  Schol. :  Eudetnus  was 

.   .   .  γυναίκα  κρ]€Ϊσσόν  ear*  iv  οίκιαι 

η  φαρμακίτα]ς  των  τταρ*  Ενσημου  τρέφειν. 


ANONYMOUS 

44       [1-2  A.D.]       WOMEN  CONVERSING 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ii.  1899,  no.  212,  p.  20.  See 
♦Demiaficzuk,  Suppl.  Com.  p.  91  ;  Herwerden,  Mnemosyne, 
1900,  123  ;  Weil,  Journ.  des  Savants,  1900,  95  ;  Wilamowitz, 

.   .   .  νβριζόμΐναι.    μα  ΔΓ,  αλλ'  εγώ  [τί  σοι 

φράσω; 
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(α)  "  .  .  .  by  which   such   fine   expressions   were 
polished  up."  " 

(6)  "  .  .  .  the  man  is  like  the  sentiments  of  his 
characters."  ^ 

to  mean  "  scrubbed  out "  in  the  sense  of  "  thoroughly 
cleansed,"  cf.  Hdt.  iii.  148;  so  here  metaphorically  "highly 
polished."  *  Metre  apparently  trochaic.     Wilamowitz 

compared  Ar.  Thesm.  149-150  χρη  γαρ  ποιητηρ  av8pa  προς  το 
δράματα,  α  δει  n-otei»',  irpos  ταΰτα  rovs  τρόπους  ίχα-ν. 


PLATO 

FRAGMENT  [2  b.c] 

a  φαρμακοπώλης,  who  specialized  in  magic  antidotes  {φαρ- 
μακΐται)  against  snake-bites,  etc.  The  Scholiast  quotes  Eupolis, 
Baptae  {415  b.c.)  and  Ameipsias  ;  cf.  further  Theophrastus, 
Hist.  Plant,  ix.  17. 

It  is  better  to  keep  a  wife  at  home,  than  antidotes 
bought  from  Eudemus. 


ANONYMOUS 

WOMEN  CONVERSING      [1-2  a.d.] 

G.G.A.  1900,  34  ;  Fraccaroli,  Riv.  di  Fil.  1900,  87  ;  Piatt, 
Class.  Rev.  13,  440  ;  Postgate,  ibid.  441 ;  Hall  and  Geldart, 
Ariitoph.  fr.  969.     For  the  argument,  see  Demianczuk,  p.  92. 

.  .  .  insulted  ! 

But  good  gracious,  what  am  I  to  tell  you  ? 
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rju  νουν  €χωμ€ν,  σκεφίόμεθα  νυν  τοΰθ\  οττω? 
μη^^ν  πλέον  τούτου  σθ[4νωσίν 

τι  ουν  yeVotr'  αν;    €χ  ,  άπόκριναί  μοι 

Tohe• 
τι  εστί  τοΰθ^  δ  ΧΙγουσι  τ\ας  Μιλτ^σια?  5 

παίζίΐν  €χονσας,  άντφολώ,  [το  σκύτινον; 
φλυαρία  και  Χήρος  ΰβρ€[ως  άνάττλζως, 
καλλως  ονεώος  καΐ  κατ[αγ€λως  δη  ττολνς. 
το[ύτ]ωι  γαρ  ωσπ€ρ  τοΐσι[ν  ώιοΐς  χρώμίθα 
τ[οΐς]  άν€μίαίοΐζ,  οτι  ν€θτ\τ"  ουκ  evi.  10 

€v[.   .]  δε  και  τοΰτ    ecrrtv  ei>[ 
€$■  [.   .   .]το  χρησίΐ  καΐ  πονο[ 
κα[1  μ^ην  Aeyerai  y'  ώ?  εσ^'  [δμοιον  ποσθίωι 

άλη[θ]ινώι  κ[αΙ  τ]οΰτο.     νη  Δ[ι",  ώγαθη, 

ώσττερ  \σ]ζληνη  y'  ηλίωί'  την  μ[€ν  χρόαν        15 

Ihelv  δμοίόν  εστί,  θάλττεί  δ'  οϋ\^αμώς. 

ουκ  αζι,ον  γάρ  εστί.     δια  του7τον[ 

φ€ρ*,  €L  [δ]ε  τοις  θ€ράπουσί  κοινωσ\α.ίμζθα 

το  ττρ[α\•γμα,  τι  αν  €Ϊη;    λάθραι  τ€7Γΐα[ 

€γώ  μ[€]ν  οϋτ€  τηότ^ρον  [  20 


ANONYMOUS 
45       [2  A.D.]  FRAGMENTS 

Ed.  pr.  (α)  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1176, 
fr.  39,  col.  iv.  1-15,  p.  116.  (6)  *Ibid.  fr.  39,  col.  xvi.  6-17, 
p.  160.     See  Demianczuk,  Suppl.  Com.  p.  95. 

In  (a),  Demus  seems  to  be  apologizing  for  being  deceived  by 

{a)  o\v)(i  τ\6\ϋτον  τ[ον  τ^ροπον, 

S34, 
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Let's  be  sensible,  and  consider  how  to  make  ...  no 
stronger  than  this. 

Wliat's  to  be  done  ? 

Come,  answer  me  this  :  quid  est  illud,  precor, 

quod  Milesias  dicunt  feminas  ludere  tenentes — rem 
scilicet  lorinam  ? 

Rubbish   and   nonsense,   an   insult,   nothing 

else.  A  shame,  too,  I  call  it,  and  idiotic.  Isto  enini 
ut  ventosis  quae  vocant  o\'is  utimur,  quia  puUi  non 
insunt.  .  .  . 

Enimvero    dicitur    et    hoc    ipsi    simile    esse 

mentulae. 

Ita  est :  ut  luna  soli  similis — colorem  aspectui 

eundem,  calorem  minime  praebet. 

Indignum  enim.  .  .  . 

Age,  quid  si  rem  cum  ser\is  conmiunicemus  ? 

Clam  .  .  . 

Equidem  nee  pingue  magis  .  .  . 


9  χρωμ€θα  Beazley.  11   ίΰ[χη]  Se  .  .  .  ev[0'  atnjp  airiji 

edd.  12  eV  [τοΰ]το  χρησα  edd. ;   but  the  original  sense 

of  this  and  of  v.  1 1  is  wholly  uncertain. 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS  [2  a.d.] 

demagogues.  In  (b),  the  point  is  not  clear  in  detail,  but 
the  contest  makes  it  certain  that  the  reference  to  Eur.  is 
uncomplimentary. 

(a)  .  .  .  not  in  that  way ;    nor  do  we  make  use  of 
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αλλ'  o[vBe  τ]ηι  ττονηρ[ίαι]  7τ[ρ]οσχρώμ€θα, 
orje  τωι  μάλίσ[θ^  οσ']  αν  λέγηι  τησ\τίύ]ομζν , 
λ€γ\οντ\€ς  ου    ττονη^ρ* ,   ά7Γ]αλο[Γ?]    δε    χρώ- 

κα7Γ€ΐτ[α  τη?]  €ν/<τλΐ7σια[?  /ca]Tr;yopet  ^ 

€/ίασ[το?]  -ημών,  'ής  €κασ[τος]  αυτό?  ■ι^ΐ'. 

(6)  ]  δε  Σο^οκλ[€α]  λαβών, 

7τα[ρ'    Αι]σχυλοι>    ν[.   .   .]ρ    όσον    [ ] 

εσβ',  όλον 
ΕυριτΓίδτ^ν,  ττρό?  τοισιδ'  ^μβαλεΐν  αλα?, 
^[e/Lt]K>yjU.eVo?  δ'  οπω?  αλα?  /cat  /Ltij  λάλα?.      10 


ANONYMOUS 
46       [2  A.D.]  FRAGMENT 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1176,  fr.  39, 
col.  xvii.  10-13,  p.  161,  Plate  V.  See  Maas,  Phil.  Woch. 
1912,  1077  ;  Demiaiiczuk,  Suppl.  Com.  p.  126. 

οτττται  καθ^ν^ουσ    a  κνων  τάν  piv    €χ€ΐ. 

1  η  δπποΛ.  Maas.  For  the  synizesis,  see  Kiihner-Blass,  i. 
pp.  228-229.  But  Beazley  points  out  that  this  line  may  be  a 
comic  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Euripides,  loc.  cit.,  not 
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our  knavery  when  someone  speaks  and  we  believe 
every  word  he  says. — We  don't  abuse  him,  yre  have 
none  but  gentle  phrases.  And  then  hear  one  of 
us  accuses  the  assembly  to  which  each  one  of  us 
belonged  ! 

(i)  .  .  .  take  Sophocles  .  .  .  ;  from  Aeschylus  as 
much  as  ...  ;  the  whole  of  Euripides,  and  add  a 
pinch  of  salt  ;  only  remember,  add  a  pinch — don't 
pad  an  inch. 

4  Aey[ovT]oi  οΰ  ττονη^ρΊ  άη]άτ[ηι]  8€  χρω[μΐνου  Wilam. 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT  [2  a.d.] 

From  Satynts's  Life  of  Euripides ;  the  line  is  attached 
{evidently  by  an  humorous  writer,  perhaps  quoting  from  a 
Doric  comedy)  to  Euripides'  Ino/r.  403,  3-4  N. 

Where  the  bitch  keeps  her  nose  when  she's  asleep, 

a  continuation  of  the  alternatives  there  propounded.  In  this 
case  the  line — perhaps  spoken  by  a  Megarian — doubtless 
comes  from  an  Attic  Old  Comedy. 
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AND 

NEW  COMEDY 


ANONYMOUS 

47       [1  A.D.]         ?  ΦΙΛΙΣΚΟΣ :  ΔΙΟΣ  ΓΟΝΑΙ 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli-Norsa,  Bulletin  de  la  socUtd  royale  d'archio- 
logie  d' Alexandrie,  no.  25,  1930,  suppl.  Republished  by 
ed.  pr.  *Pap.  Greet  e  Latini,  no.  1175.  Assigned  to  Middle 
Comedy  by  Kerte,  Hermes,  65,  472,  P.-W.-K.  s.v.  Philiskos, 
no.  5  and  Archiv,  x.  1931,  55  ;  Gallavotti,  Riv.  di  Fit.  vii. 
1930,  209  ;  Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii.  165, 

From  a  prologue  spoken  by  Rhea.  She  complains  that  her 
husband  Cronus  is  making  away  with  all  her  children.  He 
sells  them  in  Megara,  and  consumes  all  the  money.  He  does 
this  through  fear  of  an  oracle  spoken  by  Apollo,  that  he  will 
lose  his  kingdom  to  one  of  his  children. 

The  date  and  authorship  of  the  piece  are  uncertain.  The 
quotation  from  Sophocles,  w.  2-3,  is  known  to  us  from  O.C. 

[pea]  Tt  οΰν  €μοΙ  των  [σων  /^eJAci;     φαίη  τις  αν 
υμών.     eyoj  δ'  €ρώ  [τ]6  Σιθφοκλ€ους  €πος' 
ττέττονθα  Seivd.     πάντα  τοι  γίρων  Κρ[όνο9 
τα  τταιδ"  εκπίνα  τ€  καΐ  κατ€σθί€ΐ, 
€μοΙ  δε  τούτων  7τροσ8ί8ωσίν  ovSe  €V, 
αλλ'  αυτό?  epSei  χ€ίρΙ  /cat  MeyapaS*  άγων 
δ  τι  αν  τ€κω  *γώ  τοΰτο  πωλών  eaOUi. 
δεδοικε  γαρ  τον  χρησμον  ώσπ^ρ  κυν[α  λαγώς' 

8  Immisch. 

"  Possibly  "  gives  me  not  a  farthing's  compensation  for 
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?  PHILISCUS,  BIRTH  OF  ZEUS    [1  a.d.] 

892  :  but  it  is  a  commonplace  phrase  which  may  tee//  have 
occurred  in  a  much  earlier  play  too  :  cf.  Eur.  Or.  1616.  In 
favour  of  the  ascription  to  Middle  Comedy  are  the  facts  : 
(1)  that  the  subject-matter  of  our  fragment  coincides  with 
the  plot  which  we  assume  to  have  deserved  the  title  Διό?  yovcu 
in  a  play  by  Philiscus  ;  (2)  that  such  parody  of  myths  about 
the  gods  {especially  about  such  myths  as  were  well-known 
from  Tragedies)  was  a  common  feature  of  the  Μ€ση.  That 
the  Middle  Comedy  was  read  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  P.  Oxy. 
no.  427  (end  and  title  of  Antiphanes'  Άνθρω\πογονία) :  hut 
the  case  in  favour  of  ascribing  our  fragment  to  Middle 
Comedy  in  general,  or  to  Philiscus's  play  in  particular,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  singularly  wanting  in  evidence. 

Rhea.  One  of  you  may  retort  "  What  have  your 
troubles  to  do  \^ith  me  ?  "  I  reply  in  the  words  of 
Sophocles,  "  Dreadful  my  sufferings  " — old  Cronus  is 
drinking  and  eating  all  his  children  up.  He  doesn't 
give  me  any  share  in  them."  With  his  own  hands  he 
does  it  * — takes  all  my  babies  to  Megara/  sells  them, 
and  swallows  the  money.     He  is  running  from  that 

them"  or  "gives  me  no  share  in  these  (foods  and  drinks)." 
But  it  probably  means  "  gives  me  no  share  whatever 
in  these  (children)."  *  Possibly  "  does  them  in  "  :   but 

he  seems  to  sell   them   alive.  •  Cf.   Ar.  Ach.  729,  a 

Megarian  sells  his  children. 
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€χρησ€  γαρ  Κρόνωι  ττοθ*  ΆττόΧΚων  Βραχ[μην, 
καιτ  ουκ  αττίλαβζ.  ταΰτα  8η  θνμόν  πρ€[ων  10 
iripav  €χρησ€[ν  ovKen]  Βρα[χ]μώ[ν  ά]ξ[ίαν, 
ου  σκΐυάρια,  μά  τον  Δι",  ovSe  χρήματα, 
e/c  TTJs  βασίλίίας  δ'  €κπ€σ€Ϊν  ύττο  7τ[αώίου. 
του]τ'  ουν  δεδοικώ?  ττάντα  καταπί[ν€ΐ  Τ€κνα. 
11  Pfeiffer. 


ANONYMOUS  (ΡΑΛΕΞΙΣ) 


48      [3  B.C.] 


Ed.  pr.  Wilamowitz,  Sitzungsherichte  der  kdniglich  preus- 
gischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin,  1918,  p.  743. 
See  *Zuntz,  Mnemos.  Ser.  iii,  5,  1937,  p.  53  (revised  text) ; 
Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  144  and  Ber.  iiber  d.  Verh.  d.  sacks.  Akad. 
d.  Wiss.  71,  1919,  36;  Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii.  166; 
Fraenkel,  Socrates,  vi.  366. 

From  a  scene  before  a  temple  of  Demeter.  Before  the 
heginning,  someone's  death  has  lately  been  announced. 
Thereupon  a  speaker  {A)  philosophizes  ;  and  then  expresses 
his  desire  to  enter  the  temple.  It  is  not  clear  tvhether  he 
does  so,  or  is  prevented  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  another 
person  (B),  who  seeks  protection  from  the  assault  of  a  third 
person  (C),  who  is  called  a  "guardian"  {κληρονόμος).  C, 
who  is  accompanied  by  a  slave  Sosias,  calls  Β  a"  slaver  "  ; 
and  Β  threatens  C  with  physical  violence :  calling  upon  a 
group  of  men  (D)  to  witness  the  fact  that  he  is  on  holy  ground. 
These  men  (D)  express  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  either 
Β  or  C  (probably  of  the  former). 

Ziuntz  suggests  the  following  action  : — Β  is  a  leno  {not  a 
slave  :  see  w.  19-23 — in  New  Comedy,  a  slave  could  not  so 
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oracle,  like  a  hare  from  hounds.  You  see,  Apollo 
lent "  Cronus  a  drachma  once,  and  never  got  it  back. 
That  enraged  him,  so  his  oracle  decreed  a  different 
price — no  longer  drachmas,  nor  pots  and  pans,  dear 
me  no,  and  not  property  either,  but  expulsion  from 
his  kingdom  by  his  own  child.  So  in  a  panic  he's 
swallowing  all  his  children. 

"  This  word  and  my  "  decreed  "  below  are  the  same  word 
in  Greek ;  a  pun  which  I  cannot  reproduce. 


ANONYMOUS  (.?  ALEXIS) 

[3  B.C.] 

threaten  a  freeborn  gentleman)  who  stole  a  girl  from  her 
father  long  ago.  This  father,  having  no  son,  adopted  C,  and 
made  C  guardian  of  the  girl  when  he  died.  Now  C  loved  the 
girl,  not  knowing  that  she  was  his  own  ward  :  but  now  fie 
has  discovered  her  identity,  and  is  determined  to  set  her  free 
from  the  leno's  control.  In  the  end  he  will  rescue  and 
marry  her. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  fragment  must  be  part  of  a 
pre-Menandrean  comedy  ;  for  the  Chorus  here  takes  an 
active  part  iji  the  play,  outside  its  ordinary  function  in 
interludes  {χορ[οΰ  μίλος  fr.  2,  ed.  pr.).  [It  is  not  certain 
that  the  dvSpes  of  v.  18  are  really  a  Chorus  :  Zuntz  compares 
the  crowd  of  fishermen  in  Plautus's  Rudens,  of  advocates 
in  his  Poenulus  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  Chorus  is  intended.]  Alexis  is  pro- 
posed as  the  author,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  known  to  have 
used  t lie  form  παλαιστρικώζ  {v.  23  :  Attic  was  παλαιστικώ?)  ; 
but  unless  we  suppose  that  he  alone  used  the  form  {and  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  supposition)  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
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importance  to  that  evidence.     The  oath  in  v.  22  is  found  in 
Alexis's  Ύοκιστης  also :  but  since  it  occurs  in  Menander  too, 

[a    to  ^^αιμόνιον  τά  τοιαύτα  τ\οΐς\  φ[ρονοΰσιν  €v 
τταρα^^^ίγματ    €κτίθησιν,  άλλοτρίαν  οτι 
ζω'ηΐν  €χομ€ν  ατταντ^ς,  -ην,  όταν  Βοκηι, 
.   .   .   .]  παρ*  €κάστου  ραώίως  άφβίλβτο. 
αλλ']  ασιών  μ€τά  της  lepeia?  βούλομαι  5 

ΤΎ]ν]  €τημ4λ€ΐαν  των  προσηκόντων  Χαβξΐν. 

[β     .   .   .   .]y'  βύλάβζΐ,  ββλτιστί•  προς  θεών,  πάρες. 
8ιώκ]ομαι  γάρ,  κατά  κράτος  διώκομαι 
νπ6\  του  καταράτου  κληρονόμου,  ληφθησομαί. 

[γ    .   .   .   .]  8ίωκ€,  Σωσία,  συνάρπασον  10 

τον     άν8ραπο8ίστην,     λαβε     λάβ*     αυτόν,     ου 
μένεις; 

[β    ώ]  φιλτάτη  Αημητερ,  άνατίθημί  σοί 
εμαυτόν,  άζιώ  τε  σώιζειν. 

[γ]  ποΐ  συ,  ποΐ; 

[β]  ηρου  *με;     προς  την  άσφάλείαν  ενθαΒΙ 

είστηκ    εμαυτόν  άντεταζάμην  τε  σοι.  15 

[γ    ουκ]  εστίν  άσ[</•](χλεΐ(χ  που  πεποιηκότί 
τοιαίη•'•]  ακολουθεί  θαττον. 

[β]  α  μαρτΰρομαι, 

μαρ]τύρομ*  ύμας,  άνΒρες•  αν  την  χεΐρά  μοι 
7Γα]ρ[ά]  τηι  θε\ω\ί  τις  προσφερηι,  πεπληζεται 
ττα^ράχΐρ'ΐηίμα]  τ'  ευθύς  τάπίχειρα  ληφεται.      20 

[γ    τι]  φής;    υπό  σου,  μαστίγια; 

[β]  νη  τον  Δια 

τον  *0ϊ]λύμπιον  και  την  ^Κθηναν,  ευ  γε  και 
παλ]αιστρικώς•  πεΐραν  δ'  εάν  βούληι  λαβε. 

ι  Suppl.   Eduard    Fraenkel.  4  naXtv]  too  long   for 

space.  7  rt  7γο]τ' Wilamowitz :  but  the  y  is  certain  (Zuntz). 

10  Ιού]  Wilamowitz  :  too  short  for  the  space.  14  Punc- 
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it  gives  little  or  no  support  to  the  ascription  of  our  fragment 
to  Alexis. 

(A)  Why  do  the  powers  above  place  these 
examples  before  the  man  of  sense  ?  To  prove  that 
each  man's  life  is  but  a  loan,  which  they  take  away 
•with  ease  whenever  they  like.  And  now  I  want  to 
go  indoors  and,  with  the  priestess  to  help  me,  take 
charge  of  my  duties  here. 

(Enter  a  slave  furtively) 

(B)  .  .  .  cautious,  friend  !  For  God's  sake,  let 
me  pass  .  .  .  her  guardian,  curse  him,  is  after  me 
for  all  he's  worth — he'll  get  me  ! 

(C)  (entering).  After  him,  Sosias  !  Grab  him,  catch 
him,  I  say,  catch  him  !     Stop  thief ! 

(B)  Demeter,  dear  goddess  !  I  dedicate  myself  to 
you  !     I  beg  you,  save  my  life  ! 

(C)  (tvho  has  not  yet  observed  B).  Where  the  devil 
are  you  going  ? 

(B)  You  ask  me  ?  To  safety,  is  the  answer !  I 
have  taken  my  stand  here,  and  set  myself  to  meet 
you  face  to  face. 

(C)  There's  no  such  thing  as  safety  after  what  you 
have  done.     Come  with  me,  immediately. 

(B)  I  appeal — gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  !  The 
man  who  lifts  his  hand  against  me  at  the  goddess's 
altar,  shall  be  struck  down  and  get  his  wages  on 
the  spot ! 

(C)  And  who  will  strike  him,  scoundrel, — you  ? 
(B)  Yes,  I  swear  by  Zeus  of  Olympia  and  Athene, 

well  and  truly  as  ever  Λvrestler  threw  his  man.     Come 
and  try  it,  if  you  like  ! 

tuation   after  άσφάλα,αν   Beazley.  15  ίΐστηκ    Roberts. 

tiarjK  Zuntz :  ί[δω]κ*  Wilamowitz,  KOrte.     i  ill  and  edd. 
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[δ ]ντ€ς  Ύ]μ€Ϊς  y'  οΐ  παρόντ€ς  evOaSe 

Jo/LteV  σε  παρανομβΐν  βίς  την  θζόν  25 

[γ ]ο  y'i  avhpes'  ev  ye  ττροσπαίζαν  8οκ€Ϊ 

24  e.^.    ^AcVoJn-es    (όρώιτε?,    anavres    too    short).  25 

€άσ]ομ4ν  Wilarnowitz,  too  short  for  space.     νομίζ\ομ4ν  Zuntz, 
άφήσομΐν  Warmington,  κωλύσομεν  D.  L.   P.  26  "  Et 

μη  τοΰτ]ό  /   et  ουκ  (νΧ]ογ'  excedunt  lacunam  "  Zuntz.     In 
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49       [Late  3  b.c]  A  FEAST 

Ed.  pr.  *Hunt-Smyly,  Tebtunis  Papyri,  iii.  1.  1933,  p.  13, 
no.  693.     See  K6rte,  Archiv,  x.  265. 

This  may  be  part  of  a  Middle  or  a  New  Comedy,  or  neither  : 
Korte  thinks  an  Alexandrian  comedian  likelier  than  Attic, 
partly   because  of  the  non-Attic  form   oemXiov,  and  the 

α]λλ   €7761  boKei  Trepaivetv  τους  γάμου[ς  όσον  τάχος, 
€]π    aya^ats"  η8η  τνχαισιν  ττρόζ  σε  [συνθ-ηκας  ττοώ. 

{Here  follorv  traces  of  seventeen  lines :  in  the  fourth 
€7τώί8ωμι  τον  άγρόν,  in  the  fifth  προς  σε  κ[α]1 
προς  τον  Ήίων[α,  in  the  ninth  σΙωφροσ]ιν'' 
τροποις  €χαιρον;  the  fifteenth  line  is  bracketed, 
perhaps  for  coiicellation) 

π[ι]κρίΒίον  κ[ο]χλίον  €πνιζ€ν,  βολβός  €πίχορ€ν[€ται, 
φα  .  .  σίου  μικρού  γενομένου  σκόλνμος  €ΐσ€[ληλυθ€ , 
σεχηλίον  ρυθμόν  tlv*  (ε)ι;^εν,  σιτίνης  α  .  .  ος  παρ[ήν.  5 
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Chorus.  Are  we  who  stand  here  to  look  on  and  let 
you  offend  against  our  goddess  ? 

(C)  .  .  .,  gentlemen.  He  thinks  he's  very 
funny.   .   .   . 

this  line,  and  in  v.  7  above  (after  jSeAncn-c),  ed.  pr.  marks  a 
change  of  speaker  (here  after  ovSpcy).  But  in  neither  case 
with  the  support  of  Π,  \vhich  denotes  change  of  speaker 
(by  leaving  slight  gaps  between  words)  in  w.  13,  17,  21. 


ANONYMOUS 

A  FEAST  [Late  3  b.c] 

possibility  that  σιτίνης  (άρτος)  was  intended  for  a  nomina- 
tive case.  Perhaps  from  the  conclusion  of  a  Comedy.  A 
marriage  is  about  to  take  place.  The  speaker,  who  may  be 
father  of  the  bride,  mentions  certain  gifts,  among  them  a 
piece  of  land,  which  may  have  been  part  of  the  dowry.  The 
foods  mentioned  later  would  most  naturally  refer  to  the 
weddi  ng  fest  i  cities. 

SiNXE  you  Avish  to  have  this  marriage  done  without 
delay,  here  and  now  I  make  a  pact  A\ith  you  for  your 
good  fortune  :  .  .  . 

(Here  follow  traces  of  seventeen  lines  including  the 
phrases  I  give  you  the  land  too  .  .  .  towards 
you  and  Bion  .  .  .  rejoiced  in  modest  manners) 

.  .  .  stewed  a  bitter  Uttle  shell-fish,  purse-tassels 
came  dancing  to  the  table,  .  .  .  chopped  small, 
golden-thistle  made  an  entrance,  beet  kept  a  certain 

*  Suppl.  KOrte.  1-6  Suppl.  Korte.  5  il/wjos  KOrte. 
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ταΰτα  και  τοσαυτ    επειδτ^  τταρζφάντ]  κάΧ  ό[φία, 
(Unintelligible  remains  of  five  more  lines  ;  in  the  fourth, 
οίκίαν  should  perhaps  be  read  for  the  unmetrical 
σκιάν  :    the  ffth  is  spoken   by   a  second  person, 
including  the  phrase  χαΐρζ  πολλά) 


ΦΙΛΗΜΩΝ 

50       [2  A.D.]      ΛΙΘΟΓΛΥΦΟΣ :  ΑΠΟΣΠΑΣΜΑ 

Ed.  pr.  (ο)  *Diels-Schubart,  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  i. 
1904,  p.  45.  The  fragment  is  entitled  ΑιΟ[ο\γλύφοζ,  an 
otherwise  unknown  play.  See  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com. 
Fragm.  p.  60 ;  KOrte,  Rh.  Mus.  60,  1905,  41 1 ;  Blass,  Archiv, 
iii.  291  ;  Wendland,  O.G.A.  1906,  366 ;  Demianczuk, 
Suppl.  Com.  p.  71.  ;   Wagner,  Symbolarum  ad  comicorum 

(a)    TTpos  τώι  μυροπωλίωι  γαρ  ανθρώπων  τινών 
ηκουσα  χαλκονν  π€ριπατ€Ϊν  κΧΙπτΎ]ν  τινά' 
άπειρος  ών  δε  του  λεγομένου  πράγματο[ς 
*Αριστομη8ην  ηρόμην  παριόνθ"  ορών. 
6  δ'  ivqXar*  €νθύς  μοι  παραστάς  [τ]ώι  σκ[€]λ€ΐ  5 
παίζΐ  τ€  λάζ  πυξ,  ώστ€  μ*  €κθαν€Ϊν•  €π€ΐ 
μόλις  γ€  φξύγων  Ιζέπ^σον  αλλι^ι  λ[ά^ρ]α 

(6)     Έίύρι\πι\^'ης  πού  \_φ'τϊ\οιν  οΰτως,  [ος]  μόνος 
Βύ[να\ται  A[e]ye[ir 

7  λάθρα  ed.  pr. 

•  Allusion  uncertain  :  v.  Didymus  in  the  sentence  which 
introduces  this  quotation,  δυο  ΆριστομήΒ[€ΐ]5  elaiv,  .  .  . 
irepos  .  .  .  Άθηναΐοε   ό  ^αλκοΰί  λΐγόμίνος.      Perhaps  Arist. 


PHILEMON 

rhythm,  and  there  was  bread  (?)  of  flour.     Since  all 
these  lovely  viands  made  their  appearance  .  .  • 

{Urantelligible  remains  of  five  more  lines) 


PHILEMON 

SCULPTOR,  and  a  FRAGMENT    [2  a.d.] 

graec.  historiam  criticam  capita  IV,  diss.  Leips.  1905,  esp. 
pp.  25-27  ;  Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii.  175,  177.  (From 
the  commentary  of  Didymus  on  Demosthenes.)  (6)  Gren- 
fell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1176,  fr.  39,  col.  vii.  32-36, 
p.  150.  See  ♦Schroeder,  op.  cit.  p.  61  ;  von  Arnim,  Suppl, 
Eur.  p.  5  ;  Demianczuk,  op.  cit.  p.  72  ;  Kdrte,  Archiv,  vi. 
249  ;  Leo,  G.G.A.  1912,  281. 

(a)  I  heard  some  fellows  near  the  scent-shop  saying 
that  a  thief  called  Farthing  (?)  "  was  wandering  about. 
As  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  I 
asked  Aristomedes,*  whom  I  saw  passing  by.  And 
he  came  straight  up  to  me  and  jumped  at  me,  on  my 
leg,  and  smote  me  with  foot  and  fist — I  nearly  fainted 
to  death ;  I  ran  away,  and  barely  escaped  elsewhere 
in  hiding.  .  .  . 

(b)  So  says  Euripides,  who  alone  can  speak."  .  .  . 

was  nicknamed  "  the  Farthing  "  because  he  was  very  poor ; 
or  because  he  was  a  miser  ;  or  because  of  his  kleptomania 
{v.  the  two  pieces  from  Timocles  below) — no  sum  of  money 
was  small  enough  to  be  safe  from  him.  *  See  below, 

p.  241  n.  d.  *  The  Greek  probably  means  "the  only 

good  writer." 
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ΤΙΜΟΚΑΗΣ 
51       [2  A.D.]  ΗΡΩΕΣ,  IKAPIOI 

Ed.  pr.  Diels-Schubart,  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  i.  1904, 
p.  45.  See  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  61  ;  literature 
cited  for  Philemon  above. 

The  Icarians  of  Timocles  has  been  inferred  to  be  a  satyric 
play,  since  Athenaeus  ix.  407 f  entitles  it  Ίκάριοι  Σάτυροι: 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  merely  the  full  title  of 
a  comedy  {Wagner,  op.  cit.)  .•  personal  allusions  and  attacks 
have  no  place  in  a  satyric  drama. 

HPnES 

(a)  'Έρμης  δ'  ό  Μαία?  ταΰτα  ovvhtaKTopei 

άντητ[ρ]οθνμως'  καταβφηκεν  ασμενος, 
χαρίζόμ€νός  y'  Άρίστομή^ηι  τώι  καλώί, 
ίνα  μηκ€τ^  αντον  6  Σάτυρο?  κλβπτην  λίγηι. 

ΙΚΑΡΙΟΙ 

(5)  Μ[α]ρσναν    Se    τον    φ[ί]λανλον    Αντοκλία 

8€8αρμ4ν[ο}ν  6 

γνμνον    ίστάναι    καμίνωι    Ίτροσπΐπατταλευ- 

μένον 
Ύηρβα  τ*  * Αριστομτβ-ην . 

1  ovvhiaKovil  Korte.  2  άντι,πρ.  "  zu  Gegendiensten  be- 

reit"  Korte  :  for  the  scansion  in  comedy,  άντΐπρ.,  cf,  Korte, 
loc.  cit.  pp.  411-412. 

"  Allusion  not  understood.  *  Marsyas,  because yiayed 

(i.e.  thrashed :  the  word  may  also  suggest  that  he  was  φωλός) 
and  because  φίλανλο5,  a  lover  of  the  flute  {i.e.  perhaps  a  lover 


TIMOCLES 

TIMOCLES 
HEROES,  and  ICARIANS  [2  a.d.] 

[Tnfr.  (b)  w.  11-12  there  is  a  direct  address  to  the  audience : 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  could  not  occur  in  a  satyric  drama, 
cf.  Soph.  Ichneutae,  col.  iv.  5,  ed.  pr.] 

About  the  Heroes  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured {on  very  doubtful  evidence,  v.  Wagner  and  Schroeder, 
loc.  cit.)  that  it  was  produced  in  or  about  the  year  342  B.C. 

Evidently  these  two  playx,  like  the  Sculptor  of  Philemon 
(ooofe),  belong  rather  to  Middle  than  to  New  Comedy. 

Heroes 

(a)  Hermes  the  son  of  Maea  helps  him  conduct 
his  campaign,  an  eager  enemy.  He  Λvas  delighted 
to  come  down,  as  a  favour  to  our  pretty  Aristomedes, 
to  stop  Satyrus  calling  him  a  thief.** 

ICARIANS 

(b)  .  .  .  and  Marsyas  *  the  fluter — Autocles" 

— to  be  flayed  and  stand  naked  and  nailed  to  a 
furnace  ;  also  Tereus — Aristomedes.'' 

of  flute-girls).  Beazley  has  solved  the  mystery  of  the  inner 
meaning  by  a  reference  to  Pollux  vii.  108  (Ar.  fr.  592  Hall): 
προ  δέ  των  καμίνων  τοΐϊ  χαλκ^ΰσιν  Ιθοζ  ^ν  ycAoia  τινά  καταρτάν 
η  €πι•τλάττ(ΐν  4ττΙ  φθόνου  anorpoirrjf  €καλ€Ϊτο  δέ  βασκάνια,  ώ5 
καΐ  'ApiCTTCM^njs  Ae'yei•  πλην  el  tis  πρίαιτο,  δ€0;ιο•οί  Ι  βασκάνιον 
€771  κάμινον  avBpos  χαλκίωζ.  Cf.  further  Pernice,  Festschrift 
fur  Benndorf,  p.  75.  The  point  then  is  that  Autocles  is  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  a  dummy  or  mascot,  such  as  you 
commonly  saw  erected  on  the  furnace  in  a  foundry. 
•  A  fashionable  ne'er-do-well,  cf.  Theophilus,  Boeot.  ii.  474 
Kock,  Athen.  xii.  537  c.  ''  Trierarch  356-355  b.c. 
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δια  τι  Ύηρ€α  καλ€Ϊς; 
διότι  τηρ[€]ΐν  Set  παρόντος  TOUSe  τά  σκβυη 

σφό8ρα . 
el    δε    μη,    ΙΙρόκνη    γ€νήσηί,    κνώμ^νος    το 

κρανίον, 
αν  aiToXecrqis . 

φυχρόν. 

αλλά  προς  θζών  ίπ!\σ\χβτ€ 
μηΒέ  σνρίζητ€. 


ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ 
52       [3  A.D.]  ΜΙΣΟΥΜΕΝΟΣ 

Ed,  pr.  Wilamowitz,  Sitzungsherichte  der  koniglich  preus- 
sischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin,  1918,  p.  747. 
See  *K5rte,  Menander,  reliquiae,  3rd  ed.  1938,  praef.  li,  text 
p.  122  and  Ber.  sacks.  Akad.  71,  1919,  28 ;  Platnauer, 
New  Chapters,  iii.  169.  Further  fragments  of  this  play  : — 
P.  Oxy.  nos.  1013,  1605,  perhaps  1238. 

The  attribution  of  this  fragment  to  Menander' s  Μισούμενοί 
is  practically  certain  {see  Korte,  loc.  cit.). 

A  soldier  Thrasonides  is  in  love  with  Crateia,  his  captive. 
Though  his  passion  is  extreme,  his  conduct  towards  her  is 
irreproachable :  yet  she  will  have  none  of  him.  Her  father 
Demeas  arrives,  eager  to  purchase  his  daughter's  freedom  : 

[γετΑ2  ]<*/^'  "^ίκας  προς  ημάς.     άλλα  τι 

παθών  άνα^κάμπτας  και  πάλιν  στέλλει  διδού? 

]ολάς;    el  μη   τι   κακόν  ημάς 

πο€Ϊς, 

3  φ€ρίΐν  στ]ολάϊ  KOrte  :  tos  συμβ'\ολά5  Wilamowitz. 
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MENANDER 

Why  do  you  call  him  Tereus  ? 

Because,  vrhen  he   is   about,   you   have   to 

keep  a  sharp  eye  *  on  your  belongings.  Otherwise 
you'll  soon  be  a  Procne,  scratching  your  skull,*  if  you 
lose  them. 

A  frigid  pun  ! 

(To  the  audience)  For  God's  sake,  stop  !     Ν  j 

whistling !   .  .  . 

•  Pun  on  Tijpcvs,  τηρ€ΐν.  *  Pun  on  πρό-κνη,  ηρό  and 

m-rjv  (scratch  your  head).  Procne  parallel  because  she  lott 
her  child. 


MENANDER 
UNPOPULAR  [3  a.d.] 

he  lodge*  next  door  to  Thrasonides.  In  the  first  part  of  our 
fragment,  Getas  {servant  to  Thrasonides)  is  probably  solilo- 
quizing. He  and  his  master  suspect  Demeas  of  designs  upon 
Crateia,  little  knowing  that  he  is  her  father.  Crateia's 
nurse  enters,  and  recognizes  Demeas.  Father  and  daughter 
now  recognize  each  other  ;  but  their  happiness  is  rudely 
'  disturbed  by  the  entry  of  jealous  Thrasonides.  The  con- 
clusion is  not  known  but  can  easily  be  inferred  :  Thrasonides 
released  Crateia,  who  rewarded  his  persevering  and  unselfish 
devotion  with  her  consent  to  marriage.  The  play  was  very 
similar  in  plot  and  in  characters  to  the  same  author's 
Perikeiromene. 

Getas.  .  .  .  you  come  to  us.  But  what's  the 
matter  vrith  you  ? — giving  me  .  .  .  and  dodging  and 
doubling  back  ?     If  you  are  not  doing  us  down,  why 
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τι  παρ€Κ€]λ€νσω  τοΰτό  μ*  €πι  Selnvov  πάλιν 
τον  Β€σττ]ότην  καλζσαντα ;     φανερός  iart  γαρ  5 

β^α^ίονμ'  €ΐσω  δε  και  -πειρασομαι, 

κρυτΓτω]ν  ejxavrov  ζττιθζωρησαί  τι  των 
'ποιονμ€]νων  evBov  ΧαΧου μένων  θ'  α/χα. 
[τΡ0Φ02     σοβαρώ]τ€ρον  τούτου  μα  τω  θ^ώ  ζβνον 

ούττώπο\τ    elhov.     αϊ  τάΧας•  τι  βονΧεται        10 
€χ€ίν  77α]ρ'  οϊκωι  τάς  σπάθας  των  γειτόνων; 
(About  twenty  lines  missing) 

α[ρ'  ο]  υ  τιν*  οφιν  ovBe  προσΒ[οκωμ€νην 

ό[ρ]ώ; 
[κρατεί α]  τί  βονΧψ,  ττ^θι'α,  τι  μοι  XaXeisi 

πατήρ  €μός  που; 
[δημεα2]  τταιδιΌι^  Κράτεια. 

[κρατεια]  [τι? 

καλεί  με;    πάππα  χοίρε  ττολλά  φιΧτατ\ε.        1δ 
[δη.]  εχω  σε,  τεκνον. 

[κρ.]  ω  ποθούμενος  φαν[είς. 

ορώ  σ'  ον  ουκ  αν  ώιόμην  ιΒεΐν  ετι. 
[γε.]  εξηΧθεν  εξω. 
[ΘΡΑ2ΩΝΙΔΗ2]  παΐ,  τί  τοΰθ* ;     αϋτη  τις  [εΐ; 

άνθρωπε,  τί  ποεΐς  οΰτος;     ουκ  εγώ  ^Χεγον; 

€7γ'  αυτοφώρωι  τό[ν]δε  τον  ζ-ητούμεΐνον  20 

εχω•  γέρων  οΰτός  γε  ποΧιος  φαινε[ται 

ετών  τις  εζήκοντα'  όμως  δε  κΧαύ\σεται. 

TiVa  περιβάΧλειν  και  φιΧεΐν  ούτος  [Βοκεΐς; 

6  άδικων.     β]α8.  KOrte.  11   Ιχειν  7ra]p*  Korte.  16 

reKvov :  the  scansion,  and  the  absence  of  resolved  feet  in  this 
passage,  and  the  style  of  the  lines  altogether,  are  deliberately- 
reminiscent  of  tragedy.  Cf.  Perikeiromene  338  sqq.  K5rte. 
23  όντως  Roberts,  perhaps  rightly. 

"  General  sense  and  translation  uncertain.  *  Thraso- 
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did  you  tell  me  to  do  this  after  calling  my  master 
back  to  dinner  ?  "  It's  quite  clear  that  he  is  .  .  .  I 
will  go  indoors  and  hide  myself  and  try  to  overhear 
what  they  are  doing  inside — as  well  as  what  they're 
saying. 

Nurse  (eniering).  Upon  my  word,  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  such  an  impudent  stranger  !  Confound 
him,  why  should  he  want  (to  keep)  his  neighbours' 
swords  at  home  ?  ''  .  .  . 

(About  twenty  lines  missing) 

Surely  I  see  an  unexpected  vision  ! 

Crateia,  What  do  you  want,  Nurse  ?  What  are 
you  talking  about  ?     WTiere's  Father  ? 

Demeas.  Crateia  !     My  httle  daughter  ! 

Crateia.  Who  is  calUng  me  ?  Oh  Daddy,  how  nice 
to  see  you  ! 

Demeas.  My  baby,  in  my  arms  ! 

Crateia.  (Tragically)  Thou  art  come,  my  heart's 
desire  :  I  behold  thee,  whom  I  never  thought  to  see 
again  ! 

Get  AS  (re-entering  rvith  Thrasonides).  He's "  come 
out  of  doors  ! 

Thrasoxides.  Slave,  what's  all  this  ?  Who  are  you, 
woman  ?  You,  fellow,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Just  what  I  said !  The  very  man  I  was  looking 
for,  caught  in  the  act !  A  graybeard  of  sixty,  by 
the  look  of  him,  but  he  shall  suffer  for  it.  Here,  \vho 
do  you  think  you're  cuddling  and  kissing  ?  .  .  . 

nides,  fearing  a  forcible  attempt  to  kidnap  Crateia,  has 
summoned    armed    neighbours    to    his   house.  '  Se. 

Demeas  :  Getas  is  faithful  to  Thrasonides,  and  gives  him 
immediate  notice  of  Demeas's  appearance  in  Crateia's 
company  (so  van  Leeuwen,  KOrte :  but  the  attribution  of 
these  words  to  Getas  is  by  no  means  certain). 
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ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ 

53       [160  B.C.]  ?  υποβολιμαίος 

Ed.  pr.  Weil,  Un  papyrus  inedit  :  nouveaux  fragments 
d^Euripide  et  d'autres  poHes  grecs  :  Monuments  Grecs 
publies  par  Vassociation  pour  V encouragement  des  etudes 
grecques  en  France,  no.  8,  1879,  p.  25  with  Plate.  See 
Kock,  C.A.F.  iii.  p.  420  ;  Korte,  Menander,  reliquiae,  3rd  ed. 
1938,  praef.  Ixiii,  text  p.  145  ;  and  esp.  Herzog,  Philol.  89, 
1934,  185,  qu,  v.  for  further  literature. 

The  ascription  to  Menander  is  very  probable  {evidence  in 

€ρημία  μ4ν  Ιση,  κούκ  άκονσ€ται 

ovSels  παρών  μου  των  λόγων  ών  άν  Ae'ya». 

€γώ  τον  άλλον,  άν^ρβς,  €Τ€θνηκ€ίν  βίον 

άπανθ*  ον  €ζην,  τοντό  μοι  ττιστευετε. 

ττάνυ  ταύτο  το  καλόν,  raya^ov,  το  σ€μνόν  {τ)ν)  6 

το  κακόν  τοιούτον  "ην  τι  μου  ττάλαι  σκότος 

ΊτερΙ  την  Siavocav,  ώς  eoiKC,  κ€.ίμ€νον, 

ο  ττάντ*  €κρυπτ€  ταύτα  κηφάνίζε  μοι. 

νυν  δ'  €νθάΒ^  ίλθών,  ωσττερ  eis"  *  Ασκληπιού 

ΐγκατακλιθΐΐς  σωθβίς  τ€,  τον  λοιπόν  χρονον      10 

άναβξβίωκα•  περιπατώ,  λαλώ,  φρονώ. 

τον  τηλικοΰτον  και  τοιούτον  ηλιον 

νυν  πρώτον  βΰρον,  avSpes'  iv  τη  ι  σήμερον 

νμας  όρώ  νυν  αίθρίαι,  τον  aepa, 

την  άκρόπολιν,  το  ΘΙατρον,   ...  15 

3  ^tov  Herzog,  πάλαι  Π :  perhaps  ίγώ  τον  άΧΧον  βίον  ϊτΐθνή- 
κ(ΐν  πάλαι,  or  ϊγώ  τον  αΙών',  avhpes,  ίτίθνηκΐΐν  πάλαι.  15 
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Possibly  THE  CHANGELING     [160  b.c] 

Herzog's  commentary,  loc.  cit.)  ;  the  attribution  to  his 
Hypobolimaeus  {tentatively  proposed  ibid.)  is  a  mere  guess. 
The  lines  are  evidently  from  the  beginning  of  a  play  :  a 
young  man  has  come  to  town  from  the  country  ;  studies  in 
philosophy  have  opened  his  eyes  and  stimulated  his  imagina- 
tion. He  will  probably  find  in  the  course  of  the  action  that 
his  philosophy  will  not  help  him  in  intrigue,  or  protect  him 
from  distress. 

Well,  here  is  solitude  ;  whatever  I  say,  there's 
nobody  here  to  listen.  Gentlemen,"  believe  me  :  I 
have  been  dead  the  whole  of  my  life  so  far.  There 
seemed  no  difference  between  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  the  holy,  and  the  evil, — such  was  the  cloud  of 
darkness  that  used  to  hang  about  my  wits,  I  fancy. 
It  hid  all  this  from  me,  made  it  invisible. 

Now  that  I  have  come  here,  I  have  come  to  life 
again  for  the  future,  like  a  man  who  lies  down  in 
Asclepius's  temple  and  is  saved ;  I  walk  and  talk 
and  think.  I  never  discovered  the  sun  before — so 
big,  so  fine !  On  this  bright  morning  for  the  first 
time  I  see  yourselves,  the  daylight,  the  acropolis, 
the  theatre  .  .  . 

"  Evidently  he  is  rehearsing  a  speech  for  some  occasion : 
otherwise  this  address  to  the  "Gentlemen"  would  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  "  solitude  "  to  which  the  previous  lines 
refer. 

At  the  foot  of  the  piece  is  written  άριστων  φιλοσοφοί  μαθήματα: 
for  which  see  Herzog,  loc.  cit.,  Korte,  praef.  Ixiii. 
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ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ 

54       [Parchment  5  a.d.]      SMICRINES,  CHAEREAS 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli,  Papiri  Greet  e  Latini.  ii.  1913,  no.  126, 
p.  27.  See  Coppola,  Riv.  Indo-Oreco-Ital.  vi.  1922,  35 
(revised  text) ;  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  146  and  *Menander, 
reliquiae,  3rd  ed.  praef.  Ivi,  text  p.  138  ;  Ulbricht,  Krit. 
vnd  Exeg.  Stud,  zu  Menander,  1  (gw.  v,  for  the  case  in  favour 
of  ascription  to  Menander) ;  Herzog,  Hermes,  51,  1916, 
315;  WilamoΛvltz,  Gnomon,  5,  1929,  466;  Korte,  P.-W.-K. 
XV.  735  ;  Jensen,  Menandr.  reliqu.  p.  128  ;  van  Leeuwen, 
Men.  fab.  reliqu.  p.  178. 

The  Prologue  {doubtless  preceded  by  an  earlier  scene,  see 
Vitelli,  p.  29,  Korte,  Archiv,  148,  Menander  Mi.)  is  spoken 
by  Fortune.  Her  story  is  this  : — An  old  miser  Smicrines 
lives  alone  with  one  old  woman-servant.  His  younger 
brother  Chaereas  lives  next  door  {the  houses  of  the  brothers 
form  the  background  of  the  scene).  Chaereas  is  wealthy  and 
popular,  and  has  a  wife  and  daughter.  Now  a  certain  young 
man  {hereinafter  A)  went  abroad  and  left  his  sister  in  the 

{From  ike  Prologue) 

[ttxh]  ^x^lv  άτταντα,  τοΰτο  γίνώσκ€[ι 

και     ζηι    μονότροττος    γρανν    €χων    [Βουλην 

μίαν. 
οΰ  δ'  €ΐσ€λήλυθ*  6  θίράττων  iv  γατόνωϊν 
ά^ζλφος  οΙκ€Ϊ  τούδε  τοΰ  φιλάργυρου 
ν€ώτ€ρός  τ[ις]  ών,  ττροσηκων  κατά  γένος       5 
τώι  μ€ίρακίωι,  χρηστός  Τ€  τώι  τρόττωι  ττάνν 

"  Ulbricht,  ρ.  20,  η.  37,  thinks  ("  satis  audacter,"  as  KOrte 
says)  that  the  marriage  to  which  Sm.  objects  is  one  be- 
tween A  and  the  daughter  of  Chaereas.  See  next  note. 
*  Herzog  thinks  that  A  is  the  son  of  Smicrines :  that  he 
has   returned   from   his  journey,   and   wishes — against   his 
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SMICRINES,  CHAEREAS      [Parchment  5  a.d.] 

care  of  Chaereas,  his  relative.  Chaereas,  observing  that 
A 's  property  has  greatly  deteriorated  in  his  absence,  deter- 
mines to  repair  A' s  fortunes  by  giving  the  sister  in  marriage 
to  his  own  stepson.  ]Vhen  this  prologue  is  done,  Smicrines 
appears  and  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  avarice  : 
he  refers  to  gold  and  silver  possessions,  but  it  is  wholly  un- 
certain what  part  these  played  in  the  sequel :  he  announces 
his  intention  to  prevent  the  impending  marriage."  The  rest 
of  the  first  act  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  second  are  lost  in 
the  following  lacuna  of  about  220  lines  :  in  the  next  frag- 
ment, Daos  (o  slave)  conspires  with  one  or  two  persons  {one 
of  them  surely  Chaereas)  to  deceive  and  outwit  Smicrines. 
The  essence  of  the  stratagem  is  to  be  the  fictitious  death  of 
Chaereas.  The  purpose  of  this  stratagem  is  a  matter  for  {or 
rather  beyond)  conjecture.*  In  the  third  act,  Daos  gradually 
reveals  to  Smicrines  the  supposed  death  of  his  brother 
Chaereas  :  he  quotes  Aeschylus  and  Carcinus  to  prepare  him 
for  the  heavy  blow,  Euripides  to  soothe  him  afterwards. 

{From  the  Prologue) 

Fortune.  ...  to  have  everything,  as  he  knows. . . . 
He  Hves  all  alone  \^-ith  one  old  maid-servant.  Now, 
in  the  neighbour's  house,  where  that  attendant  went 
in  just  now,  lives  this  miser's  younger  brother.  He 
is  related  to  our  young  friend,  a  thoroughly  decent 

father's  will — to  marry  the  daughter  of  Chaereas.  The 
fictitious  death  of  Ch.  is  designed  so  that  his  daughter 
may  pass  into  the  power  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  viz. 
Smicrines:  this  will  perhaps  assist  A  in  his  intention  to 
marry  her.  This  view  seems  to  me  completely  refuted  by 
Wilamowitz,  loc.  cit.,  Korte,  Menander,  praef.  lix. 
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καΐ  πλούσιος,  γυναΐκ*  €χων  καΐ  παρθένου 
μιας  πατήρ•  [παρ*]  ώι  κατ€λιπ€ν  ert  veav 
ό  μβιρακίσκος  την  άΒ^λφήν  [αϊ  κόραι 
αύται  π[αρ    αυ]τοΐς  elaiv  €κτ€θραμμ[4ναι.       ίο 
ών    δ',    [ώ?]    προΐΐπα,    χρηστός    ουτο[ς    τώι 

τρόπωι, 
6ρώ[ν  κατ]ά  την  άποΒημίαν  [τα  του  veov 
οίκ€Ϊα  μ[€]τρ[ι'\α  παντελώς,  την  παρθβνον 
οντος  σννοικίζζΐν  vear[iat  τινι 
βμζλλζν  υιώι  της  γυναικός,  [ον  βτεκεν  15 

€ς  ανορος  €Τ€ρου  [ 

(Tivelve  lines  missing) 

]  αύτοι^  οιός  €στ*  άνηρ 
]r  €πι  ταρχαΐα.     λοιπόν  τοϋνομα 
το]ύμον  φράσαι,  τις  €ΐμί•  πάντων  κυρία 
τούτων  βραβ^νσαι  και  8ιοικησαι,  Ύυχη.  20 

2ΜΐΚρ[ΐΝΗ2]   ίνα   μη   τις    βΐπηι    μ*    οτι    φιλάργυρος 

σφοορα, 
ουκ  ί^ετάσα?  πόσον  βστίν  ο  φ€ρ€ΐ  χρυσίον 
ούδ'      όπόσα     ταργυρώματ      ουδ'      αριθμόν 

λαβών 
ούδβΐ'ό?,  ίτοίμως  €ΐσ€ν€γκ€Ϊν  evdaSe 
6ΐασα'  βασκαινειν  γαρ  ^Ιώθασί  μ€  25 

€πΙ  παντι.     τό  γαρ  ακριβές  €ΰρζθη[σζτ'\αι, 
ΐως  αν  οι  φέροντας  ώσιν  οίκ€τ[αι. 
οΐμαι  μ€ν  ουν  αυτούς  ίκόντας  τοις  νόμοις 
και  τοις  Βικαίοις  (.μμ^ν^Ιν•  eav  δε  μη, 
ούδει?  €πιτρ€φ€ΐ.     τους  δε  γινόμενους  γάμους  30 
τούτους  προΕίπ^ΐν  βούλομ*  αύτοΐς  μή  πο€Ϊν. 
ίσως  μ^ν  άτοπον  και  λέγζΐν  ουκ  iv  γάμοις 

(About  two  hundred  and  twenty  lines  missing) 
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fellow,  and  λ\  ell-ofF,  He  has  a  wife  and  one  daughter. 
In  this  house  our  friend  left  his  sister,  still  a  young 
girl ;  and  in  this  family  the  two  lasses  have  been 
brought  up. 

Now  this  brother,  being,  I  repeat,  a  decent  char- 
acter, and  observing  that  our  young  friend's  property 
had  become  very  modest  in  his  absence,  was  about 
to  marry  the  sister  to  a  son  of  his  wife  by  her  first 
husband.  .  .  . 

(Twelve  lines  missing) 

.  .  .  him,  what  sort  of  man  he  is  ...  to  the 
principal.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  reveal  my  name 
and  identity  :  I  am  the  mistress,  arbiter  and  disposer 
of  all  these  events — Fortune  !     (Exit.) 

Smicrines  (entering).  No  man  shall  call  me 
"  nothing  but  a  miser " :  that  is  why  I  readily 
allowed  him  to  fetch  it  in  here,  without  examining 
the  amount  of  money  he  brings,  nor  the  amount  of 
plate,  nor  the  quantity  of  anything.  Everything  I 
do,  they  malign  me.  The  exact  sum  will  be  dis- 
covered anyway,  so  long  as  the  carriers  are  my  own 
slaves.  Well,  it's  my  opinion  that  they  will  con- 
sent to  abide  by  law  and  justice.  If  they  don't, 
nobody  is  going  to  indulge  them.  I  want  to  warn 
them  not  to  perform  this  marriage  that  is  going  on. 
It  may  seem  silly  to  say  so,  but  in  marriage  .  ,  , 
not  .  .  . 

(About  two  hundred  and  twenty  lines  missing) 

10  avjrais  Jensen,  Korte  ;  αυτοί?  Vitelli.  18  vev€i;»ce]v 

Wilamowitz,   Korte.  22  όπόσον   ίσθ'   6  φ€ρα  Π,   corr. 

W'ilamowitz,  Korte. 
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(Beginnings  of  two  lines) 

eycu  δε  του[τ]ον  τάδε  βββονΧζνμαι  [παθ€Ϊν. 

άττόθνηισκ   [ayadrji]  τνχηί. ποήσω,μηΒο[ 

(ίγωγ    άφ^μ*'  άλλα  τηρεΐτ^  άν^ρίκώξ  3δ 

το  πράγμα.  ris  δ'  ημΐν  συ[ΐ']€[ισε]ται; 

μόνηι 

δει  τηί  γνναικί  ταΐς  τε  παώίσκαις  φράσαί 
αύταΐς,  ΐνα  μη  κλάωσι,  τους  δ'  άλλους  εά[ν 
evSov  παροίν€Ϊν  ει?  μ€,  νομίσαντας  .   .  #c  .  [  .  . 

ορθώς  λβγζίς.     εί'σω  τις  άγίτω  τουτονί'  40 

ε^ει  τιν'  άμίλζΐ  ^ιατριβην  ον[ 

άγωνίαν  τε,  το  ττάθος  άν  ενστηι  [μ^όνον 
δ  τ*  ιατρός  ημΐν  πιθανό[τητ^α  σχηι  τινά. 

χ[ο]ροτ 

[SMIKPINHS]  ταχύ  γ*  ηλθ*  6  Δαο?  ττρός  μ€  την  των 
χρη[μα]των 
φίρων  άπογραφην,  πολύ  τ*  [εμού]  πεφρόντικε.  45 
Δάο?  μ€τά  τούτων  €στί[ν.     άλλα]  inj  Δια, 
καλώς  €πόησ€ν•  πρόφασιν  ζΐληφ'  ασμένως 
προς  αυτόν,  ώστε  μη  φιλανθρώπως  €τι 
ταΰτ    ε^ετάζειν,  άλλ'  ζμαυτώι  συμφόρως. 
τα  γαρ  ου  φανερά  ^ηπουθβν  εστί  διπλάσια.    50 
€γώώα  τούτου  τάς  τ[€]χνας  του  δραττε'τοι». 

[δαο2]   ώ  δαίμονες,  φοβ[€ρ]όν  γε,  νη  τον  "Ηλιον, 
το  συμβεβίηκός•  ο^ύκ  άν  ώιηθην  ποτέ 
άνθρωπο[ν  εις]  τοσούτον  ούτωσι  ταχύ 
πάθος     ε/ιι[7Γ]εσεΓΐ'.     σκηπτός     τι?     ει?     την 

οΐκίαν  55 

ραγδαίος    εμπεπτωκε.    [2Μ.]  τι   ποτέ    βού- 
λεται; 
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(Beginnings  of  two  lints) 

I   have   made    up   my   mind — this   is   what 

happens  to  him  !  .  .  . 

Die  now,  and  good  luck  attend  you  ! 

I  ληΐΐ  do  it ;   I  will  not  let  go  (?).     Attend 

now  to  the  business  like  brave  men. 

WTio  λλίΙΙ  be  privy  to  our  plot  ? 

Only  the  wife  and  the  girls  ;    they  must  be 

told,  to  prevent  their  crjing.  The  others  can  handle 
me  indoors  Uke  drunkards,  thinking  .  .  . 

Quite  right.     Take  him  indoors,  somebody  ! 

Certainly,  he  shall  pass  the  time  in  .  .  .  and  anguish, 
if  only  the  trouble  will  begin,  and  the  doctor  lends 
us  some  degree  of  plausibility  .  .  . 

(Choral  Song) 

Smicrines  (entering).  Daos  is  soon  back  with  the 
accounts  for  me. — His  consideration  for  me  is  most 
touching.  He  is  on  their  side  ;  bless  my  soul,  I'm 
much  obliged  to  him  !  I  am  glad  to  get  the  excuse 
to  attack  him, — to  examine  his  papers  from  the 
standpoint  of  self-interest,  no  longer  like  a  public 
benefactor.  If  a  figure's  missing,  multiply  by  two ! 
— I  know  the  scoundrel's  httle  games. 

Daos  (entering).  Ye  Gods,  how  terrible — by  the 
sun  I  do  protest  ! — how  terrible  are  these  events  ! 
Never  would  I  have  thought  that  man  so  suddenly 
could  fall  so  deep  into  disaster  !  How  violent  a 
thunderbolt  has  fallen  upon  the  house  ! 

Smicrixes.  What  on  earth  does  he  mean  ?  .  .  . 

33  Identity  of  speakers  here  (to  v.  43)  is  most  uncertain  : 
see  Korte  for  one  of  several  possibilities,  πο-ήσω  v.  34  is 
doubtless  spoken  by  Chaereas,  so  probably  is  v.  36  μόνηι, 
etc.  39  [ϊ«]κ[ρόν  Korte.  41  ού[κ  evKoXov  Korte. 
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{Traces  often  lines) 

[ΔΑ02]   και  δ[τ]  θζ\6ς  /i.ev  αΐτίαν  φν€ί  βροτοΐς 
όταν  κακώσαι  δώ/χ.α  παμπη^ην  θβληι. 

[2ΜΙΚΡΙΝΗ2] οσα  γνωμολογ^Ις,  τρισ- 

άθλΐ€; 
[δα.]  ovSev   παρά   λόγον    Seivov    [SM.]   ουδέ    τταύ- 

σεται;  60 

[δα.    ου]δ'  Ιστ'  αττιστον  των  ev  ανθρώποις  κακών, 
ώς]  Ka/>/ftV[o]s'  φ'ησ*•  iv  μίόίί  γαρ  -ημίραι 
τον  evrv)^ri  τίθη\σι  Βνστνχη  θεός. 
σι)  πάντα  δ'  [etcn^t,  Σι]μικρίνη.     [ςμ.]  Aeyei? 
δε  τί; 
[δα.]   αδελφό?,   ώ    Zeu,    ττώ?    φράσω;     σχ€Βόν   τι 

σου  65 

τ4θνηκ€ν.      [2Μ.  ο    λα]λώΐ'    άρτίως    ζνταϋθ* 

τί  παθών;     [δα.]  χολτ^,  λιίπτ^   tis",  €κστασις 

φρενών, 
πνιγμός.     [SM.]   Ποσειδον    και    0eot,    SeivoO 

πάθους. 
[δα.]  ουκ  εστίν  ouSev  8€ΐν[όν^  ώΒ*  ειπείν  εττο^ 

ούδε  πάθος — [2Μ.]  άποκναιει[?  σ]υ.    [δα.]  τα? 

yap  συμφοράς  70 

άττροσδοκτ^του?  δαί/χον[ε9  δι]ώρισαν. 
Εύριπ ιδού  τοΰτ'  εστί  το[υ^ε]υ/37^]ΐιενον, 
ου  των  τυχόντων.     [2Μ.]  εισελ7^λυ^[εν]  δε  τι? 
ιατρός;     [δα.]    ΊΌυδει?•    οιχεται    y^iev    οΰν    6 

Xαt/^ε'αs■f 

57-58    =Aesch.  Niobe  fr.  156  Ν.  59  τί  ταΰτα  πάντ]α 

Jensen,    Korte :    text    ed.   pr.  61-63  quotation    from 

Carcinus,   not  otherwise   known.  62  irov   φησ   ev  μιαχ 
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{Traces  often  lines) 

Daos.  Truly  "  God  doth  create  a  fault  in  man," 

"  When  he  Λνίΐΐ  utterly  destroy  his  house  !  " 

Smicrines.  .  .  .  your  strings  of  proverbs,  confound 
you  ? 

Daos.  "  No  terror  is  past  reason " 

Smicrines.  Won't  he  stop  ? 

Daos.  "  None  of  man's  miseries  is  past  belief " 

(I  quote  from  Carcinus) — "  for  in  one  day 
God  brings  the  happy  to  unhappiness." 
Smicrines,  you  shall  know  all  ! 

Smicrines.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Daos.  Your  brother  (God,  how  shall  I  tell  him  ?) — 
your  brother  is  at  death's  door. 

Smicrines.  What !  And  only  a  moment  ago  he 
>vas  here,  talking  to  me !  WTiat  is  the  matter  ^Λ^th 
him  } 

Daos.  Distemper,  a  kind  of  melancholy,  disturb- 
ance of  the  mind,  suffocation 

Smicrines.  Heaven  help  us,  what  an  illness  ! 

Daos.  "  There  is  no  horror,  almost,  in  the  world, 
"  Nor  suffering " 

Smicrines.  ΥοηΈ  wear  me  out ! 

Daos.  "  — For  Heaven 

"  Decreed  man's  5οη•θΛν  to  be  unexpected." 

Euripides  is  the  inventor  of  these  lines — none  of 
your  second  raters  ! 

Smicrines.  What  doctor  is  attending  him  ? 

Daos.  None  whatever.    So  Chaereas  is  done  for. . . . 


yap  ημ€ραι  Π,  corr.  Vitelli.  69-70   =Eur.  Orestes  1-2. 

70^71  quotation  from   Eur.,   otherwise  unknown.  74 

Corrupt,     ov&tis-  οίχίτ'  οΰν  ό  Xoupcas  Kurte. 
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?  ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ 

55       [2  A.D.]  ?  ΘΕΟΦΟΡΟΥΜΕΝΗ 

Ed.  pr.  *Vitelli-Norsa,  Annali  della  reale  Scuola  normal» 
super  tore  di  Pisa,  Serie  ii.  4,  1935,  p.  1.  See  Korte,  Hermes, 
70,  1935,  431,  Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  102  and  Menander,  reli- 
quiae, 3rd  ed.  1938,  praef.  xlv,  text  101 ;  Lesky,  Hermes,  72, 
1937,  123. 

Menander's  Θ€οφορουμ4νη  has  been  suggested  as  the  source 
of  the  fragment  :  though  the  word  ίππόπορνζ  v.  4  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  attribution.  Such  icords  were  studiously 
avoided  by  Menander  {and  indeed  by  \eii:  Comedy  in  general : 
cf.  however  ίβίνησα,  p.  282,  below ;  σκατοφάγος  Men.  Perik. 
204,  Sa.  205,  is  a  different  type  of  word).  Vitelli  observes 
that  the  word  ίππόπορνος  is  found  thrice  in  Alciphron, 
whose  frequent  dependence  upon  Menander  is  undoubted : 
but  this  affords  no  legitimate  inference  here.  The  case  in 
favour  of  the  ascription  is  this  : — (1)  The  form  παράστα  v.  13, 
attested  for  Menander  (see  Korte,  Hermes,  p.  432)  and  for 
him  alone.  (2)  The  rare  word  θΐοφορΐΐται  v.  10,  and  the 
apparent  presence  of  a  divinely-possessed  girl  on  the  stage. 
On  this  evidence  we  must  concede  that  there  is  some,  perhaps 
a  strong,  probability  that  our  fragment  is  part  of  Menander' s 
Theophoroumene  .•  we  shall  not  use  such  phrases  as  "  end- 
gilltig  gesichert  "  {Lesky,  p.  124). 

The  content  of  the  opening  lines  is  impossible  to  elucidate 
with  certainty.  K6rte  thinks  that  the  first  line  and  half  the 
second  are  spoken  by  the  divinely-possessed  girl  {Theo- 
phoroumene) :  the  next  four  and  a  half  lines  by  Craton, 
alleged  to  be  a  father  who  disapproves  of  his  son's  intrigue 
with  the  girl.  Craton  and  his  friend  Lysias  are  present 
unseen  by  the  girl,  whose  speech  they  overhear  and  mis- 
interpret. E.g.  the  girl  says  Ιπ[τ(Μ]σα  τάμα.  δώρα  meaning 
"  /  have  stumbled  because  of  my  gifts,"  i.e.  her  gift  of  divine 
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Possibly  THEOPHOROUMENE     [2  a.d.] 

impiration  :  Craton  thinks  she  means  concrete  litercU  gifts, 
mistakenly.  Then  ris  ίλαβ€  ae  is  misvnderstood — she  had 
used  the  icord  ίλήφθην  in  some  different  sense  above.  I 
hope  that  mi/  profound  disagreement  with  this  interpretation 
will  not  be  thought  inconsistent  with  my  respect  for  the 
interpreter  :  but  (1)  there  is  no  indication  in  Tlofa  change 
of  speaker  after  δώρα  in  v.  2  ;  yet  such  a  change  is  essential 
to  K.'s  theory :  (2)  e/\aj3e(?)  is  not  a  misunderstanding  of 
anything  :  coming  between  the  words  8ώρα  and  SoWa,  it  is 
part  of  their  context  and  means  simply  "  received  "  {the 
gifts)  :  (3)  in  K.'s  view,  μαίν^ι  vv.  7  and  8  must  be  said  by 
Lysias  to  Craton  ;  yet  in  fact,  since  there  is  an  apparently 
demented  woman  on  the  scene,  the  words  should  obviously  be 
addressed  to  her,  not  to  the  irate  father  by  his  companion  : 
(4)  ίττταισα  τάμα  δώρα  could  not  bear  the  meaning  which 
K.  gives  it :  the  plain  accusative  is  unparalleled  (eav  τηαίωαί 
τι  and  similar  phrases  are  of  course  not  relevant  parallels)  : 
(δ)  there  are  sundry  difficulties  of  detail. — το  Se  v.  3  is  un- 
translatable in  K.'s  text :  the  sense  given  by  K.  to  eAa/3e  t* 
only  dubiously  possible  :  τοΰτό  γ'  αυτό  v.  8  should  —τ6  μαίνΐ- 
σθαι,  referring  directly  to  the  charge  /xatVei  vv.  7,  8  ;  it 
cannot  do  so  in  K.'s  view  :  the  connexion  of  v.  7  τί  οΰν  ουκ 
κτλ.  is  a  little  obscure  (given  to  Craton  in  K.'s  text).  At 
least  it  will  be  admitted  that  Korte's  view  presents  serious 
difficulties ;  that  in  several  places  {esp.  in  the  case  of  the 
words  lAa^e(s)  and  μαίνΐΐ)  it  ignores  the  most  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  lines  ;  and  that  it  is,  at  best,  only  one 
among  other  possibilities. 

My  own  reconstruction  is  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culties.    We  must,  I  think,  suppose  that  the  Theophoroumene 
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does  not  overhear  the  proposal  of  a  test  (tw.  9-10) :  perhaps, 
if  she  is  apparently  mad  and  tearing  in  confusion  to  and  fro 
across  the  scene,  this  difficulty  is  not  very  great.  Further, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  sense  which 
I  give  to  v.  7  τί  ow  ουκ  ίνΒον  €γκ€κλ(ΐμΐ\τη  "  /  and  with  the 
change — slight  as  it  is — from  ri[s]  to  7r[ws]  in  v.  4  :  but  I  do 
not  understand  either  Vitelli's  τ6  8e  \  τίς  lAajSey  or  Korte's 
TO  δέ  I  TtV  ίλαβί  a. — in  both,  the  sense  of  to  he  {and  ofeλaβeς, 
ίλαβί)  is  immensely  obscure.  I  print  my  own  text  in  the 
faint  hope  that  it  will  prompt  the  reader  to  something  better. 

[koph  .   .  ]     καταστάζαντ€ζ     οιδ'     άττ'     d/x- 

[μάτων 
C7t[  .  .  .  ]σα•  τάμα  δώρα — άκου€ίς,  η  κόρη; — 
τά  δώρα,  φησί,  τάμα  μ*  i^ecXov.    τόδί 
7Γ[ώ?]    €λαβ€ς,    Ιππόπο[ρ]ν€;    τον   δβ    δόΐ'[τα 

σοι 
ττόθίν  οΐσθα  τούτον;     τί  δε  ν€ανισκο\_  5 

•η  συ  τί  λαβοΰσα  στ4φανον  €ζω  π€ριπατ[€Ϊς; 
[λτ2ΙΑ2]  /LtaiVet.     [κόρη]  τί   οΰν    ουκ    evhov    cy/ce- 
κλ€ίμ[€νη  ; 
[λτ.]  /tatVei.     [α]     φλυαρ€Ϊς•     [τ]οΰτό     y'      αυτό, 
Λυσία, 
ον      7τροσττο€Ϊταί;      [λτ.]      π€Ϊραν      e^eoTiv 

λα[β€Ϊν 
€1  θεοφορζΐταΐ'  ταΐς  άληθζίαισι  γαρ  ίο 

νυν  els  το  πρόσθβν  evdah^  ζκπτβάί  [χοροζ 

1  οΐδ'  or  ο'δ'.  2  €π[ται]σα  K5rte.  2-3  Punctua- 

tion by  Beazley.  4  π[ώ5]  D.  L.  P. :  Tt[s]  ed.  pr.  5  τί 

Se;  veaviaKo[v  Aeycij;  ed.  pr. :  τί  Se  veavloKolv  καλείς;  KOrte: 
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/  suppose  that  the  divinely-possessed  maiden  is  reporting — 
in  wildest  excitement  and  distress — an  accusation  of  theft 
brought  against  her :  a  young  man  is  alleged  to  have  been  her 
accomplice.  Lysias  {whose  name  has  no  precedent  in  Comedy) 
proposes  to  his  companion  a  test  to  determine  whether  the  girl 
is  feigning  madness  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  without  further 
evidence  the  antecedents  and  sequel  of  these  lines  cannot  fairly 
be  conjectured.  (Jt  is  possible  that  the  girl  is  addressing 
her  report  to  Lysias,  and  thai  A  is  the  robbed  man  who 
has  brought  the  accusation  against  her.) 

Girl.  .  .  .  shedding  (tears)  from  their  eyes,  .  ,  . 
"  My  presents  ! — do  you  hear,  young  Λνοηΐ3η  ?  " — he 
says,  "  they  took  my  presents  away  from  me  !  How 
did  you  get  this,''  strumpet  ?  How  did  you  come  to 
know  this  fellow  who  gave  them  to  you  ?  What  is 
the  lad  .  .  .,  and  why  are  you  strolling  the  streets 
■with  a  \\Teath  ?  " 

Lysias.  You're  mad  ! 

Girl.  Then  why  am  I  not  shut  up  ? 

Lysias.  You're  mad  ! 

(A)  Nonsense  ! — Surely  it's  just  this  madness  that 
she  is  assuming,  Lysias  ? 

Lysias.  We  can  take  a  test,  to  see  if  she  has  demons 
in  her.  For  here  and  now  in  very  truth  a  choir  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  comes  bounding  forward,  or 

"  Perhaps  this  sentence  is  part  of  the  girl's  reported  speech, 
recapitulating  rt  .  .  .  ίξω  nepmarets  after  the  interruption 
μαίν€ΐ.  If  SO,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  address- 
ing Lysias  and  his  companion,  or  even  aware  of  their  presence. 
This  may  be  the  simpler  and  preferable  view.  *  One 

of  the  stolen  gifts. 

possibly  τί  δ*  (or  δ'  ο)  ν€ανίσκο{ς  -noel,  κτλ.  D.  L.  P. 
10  Stop  after  γάρ,  not  before  rois,  Maas.  11-12  Suppl. 

Roberts. 
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μητρός  θ^ων,  μάλλον  δε  κορυβά\'[των  τίνων, 
αύλεΐ.     τταράστα  δ'  ivOaSi  προς  τάς  θνρ[ας 
του  πανΒοκζίον.     [α]  νη  ΔΓ,  €v   ye,  Λυσία, 
VTripev  (ye)•  τοϋτο  βούλομαΐ'  καλή  θ  Ια  15 

13  τταράστα    Π,   defended    by  Eduard    Fraenkel,    Maas, 
KOrte :  τταραστάίί)  ed.  pr. 


ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ 

56       [2-3  A.D.]  ΓΝί2ΜΑ1 

Ed.  pr.  *Kalbfleisch,  Papyri  landanae,  v.,  Literarische 
Stucke  und  Verwandtes,  bearbeitet  von  Joseph  Sprey,  1931, 
no.  77,  p.  180,  Plate  XVI.  See  Korte,  Arclnv,  x.  1932,  56  ; 
Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii.  172. 

(1)  ώς  rjSv  ^ιλ[ια]  μη  λόγ[οϊ]ς  e[ 

(2)  ώς  χαλβττόν  eVriv  οΐ[νος,  αν  τάν8ρός  κρατηι, 

(3)  ώς  €νάλωτος  προς  το  Κ€ρ8ο[ς  η  φύσις. 

(4)  ώς  ηΒύ  γ[ον]€ων  καΐ  τέκνων  σ[νμφωνία. 

(5)  ώ  παΐ,  Αιόνυ[σο]ν  φεΰγε  \_καν]  άλ\/γτ]ίς  σφόΒρα. 
2,  3  Suppl.  CrOnert.  4  Herzog.  5  Kalbfleisch. 


ΣΤΡΑΤΩΝ 

57       [Late  3  b.c]  ΦΟΙΝΙΚΙΔΕΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Guerard-Jouguet,  Un  Livre  d^Ecolier  :  publications 
de  la  societe  royale  egyptienne  de  papyrologie,  Textes  et 
Documents,  ii.,  le  Caire,  p.  34,  Plates  VIII,  IX.  See  KOrte, 
Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  108.  and  P.-W.-K.  s.v.  Strata,  no.  11. 
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rather  a  crowd  of  Corybants.     They  are  playing  the 
flute.     Stand  by  the  door  of  the  inn  here. 

(A)  Well  done,  by  Jove,  vreW  done  indeed,  Lysias  ! 
That's  what  I  want  I     A  fine  sight  (?).  .  ,  , 


MENANDER 

MAXIMS  [2-3  A.D.] 

Five  of  ten  gnomes  (γνώμαι.  Μενάνδρου  is  written  at  the 
foot),  of  which  the  other  five  were  already  known  and  ascribed 
to  Menander. 

(1)  How  sweet  is  friendship,  if  not  ...  by  words. 

(2)  ΗοΛν  hard  a  master  is  ΛΥΊηε,  if  man  becomes  its 
slave  ! 

(3)  How  easily  human  nature  yields  to  profit ! 

(4)  ΗοΛν  sΛveet  is  harmony  of  child  and  parent ! 

(5)  Son,  fly  from  Dionysus,  though  it  hurt  you 
sorely  ! 


STRATON 

PHOENICIDES  [Late  3  b.c] 

The  first  47  lines  of  this  fragment  were  already  known 
from  Athenaeus  ix.  382  c,  where  they  are  assigned  to  the 
OoiviKiSes  of  Straton  (  =  Com.  Att.  Fragm.  tit.  p.  361  Kock). 
Little  more  is  known  of  this  poet.     Athenaeus  xiv.  659  b 
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attributes  the  first  four  lines  of  the  same  piece  to  Philemon : 
Eustathius  quotes  v.  34  as  the  work  of  των  ns  παλαιών ; 
Suidas  ascribes  to  Straton  a  Φοίνιξ  {doubtless  the  same  play 
as  Athenaeus's  Φοινικίδε?)  and  assigns  him  to  the  Middle 
Comedy,  erroneously. 

Of  the  47  verses  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  our  papyrus  con- 
tains (in  whole  or  in  part)  only  28,  adding  at  the  end  three 
lines  hitherto  unknown  to  us.  Of  the  missing  lines,  three  (the 
first  three  of  the  piece)  were  certainly  written  in  the  papyrus, 
now  lost  in  the  mutilation  of  its  beginning.  Vv.  9-10,  12, 
16  and  22  of  Athenaeus's  text  were  definitely  unknoum  to,  or 
for  some  reason  omitted  by,  the  writer  of  the  papyrus.  Vv. 
26-37  of  Athenaeus's  text  are  missing  from  the  papyrus  in  a 
lacuna  which,  it  appears,  is  not  large  enough  to  have  included 
more  than  four  or  five  of  those  twelve  lines. 

Further  :  in  the  lines  which  both  texts  have  in  common, 
there  are  many  wide  divergencies  in  reading. 

The  first  editors  are  clearly  correct  in  their  view  that  the 
additional  lines  in  Athenaeus  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  interpola- 
tions deliberately  inserted  to  "  improve  "  the  piece.  That 
the  omissions  in  Π  are  not  accidental,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  nowhere  spoil,  much  less  destroy,  the  serise  of  their 
contexts.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  copyist  of  Π 
should  have  omitted  the  lines  voluntarily;  and  the  remaining 
view,  that  the  lines  are  not  omissions  from  Π  but  additions 
made  later  to  n's  original,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
each  case  a  clear  motive  for  interpolation  is  visible.  In 
general  their  motive  is,  as  the  first  editors  observed,  to  stress 
and  emphasize  a  point  or  joke,  so  as  to  make  it  clearer  to  the 
spectator  (or  reader).  Thus  v.  16  is  virtually  nothing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  v.  11 ;  v.  12  a  repetition  of  v.  15 ;  v.  22 
was  evidently  added  to  make  a  clearer  connexion ;  vv.  9-10  to 
expand  the  joke  about  μ4ρο-πΐζ  (r.  10  is  intelligible  only  in 
light  of  the  double  meaning  of  μ4ροπίί  =  (&)  "mortals," 
(b)  a  sort  of  bird  :  here  such  an  ambiguity  goes  clearly  beyond 
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the  original  purpose  of  the  passage — the  use  of  obscure 
Homeric  words  in  place  of  their  colloquial  equivalents). 

It  is  important  to  observe  further  that  the  inserting  of 
an  interpolation  leads  to  changes  in  the  reading  of  the 
context.  Such  changes  may  be  either  accidental,  as  in  v.  14, 
where  the  false  reading  αν^λογιζόμψ  was  caused  simply  by 
a  lapse  in  memory  or  attention  under  the  influence  of  the 
preceding  ΐλογιζόμψ  in  the  interpolated  v.  12  ;  or  deliberate, 
as  in  V.  17  where  the  interpolation  of  v.  16  makes  the  reading 
6  δ'  impossible — it  is  therefore  changed  to  σφό8ρ',  and  this  in 
turn  necessitates  the  substitution  of  πάνυ  for  σφόδρα  in  v.  18. 
Just  so  the  interpolation  of  ούκοϋν  ίφη  in  v.  22  led  to  the 
deliberate  change  of  ουκ  oW  ίφην  at  the  end  of  the  next  line  to 
ού  μανθάνω. 

These  characteristics  of  interpolation  were  already  obvious 
to  us  in  our  Greek  Tragedies.  The  motive  is  especially 
common — the  desire  to  emphasize^  or  to  explain,  a  point  in 
the  original  which,  in  a  later  age,  might  not  be  sufficiently,  or 
indeed  at  all,  appreciated.  (Cf.  Schol.  Soph.  Ai.  839-842  τως 
αύτοσφαγεΐς•  ταΰτα  νοθίυΐσθαί  φασιν  ΰττοβληθΐντα  npos  σαφηνααν 
των  λΐγομενων :  my  Actors'  Interpolations,  pp.  76,  117, 
etc.)  And  the  fact  that  interpolation  might  lead  to  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  surrounding  context  was  already 
observed  in  a  number  of  tragic  passages. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  proved  that  the  interpolations  in 
Straton  were  made  by  actors  ;  but  the  analogy  of  Tragedy 
makes  it  probable. 

As  for  the  variations  in  those  lines  which  both  texts  present 
to  us  :  most  of  them  are  examples  of  that  substitution  of 
more  or  less  synonymous  or  similar  words  and  phrases  which 
is  so  peculiarly  common  in  Tragedy  and  indeed  generally  in 
dramatic  texts,  and  which  is  most  easily  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  a  fault  of  the  actor's  memory  :  no  two  actors  reciting 
500  lines  of  Euripides  or  Shakespeare  will  use  exactly  the 
same  words  throughout :   in  Eur.  Hec.  44  one  wouJd  say 
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τώιδ*     εμην    eV    ηματι,     another    την    (μην    τηιδ'    ημίραι     {see 

further  Actors'   Interpolations,  p.   100).     Thus  here  we 

Σιφιγγ'  appev' ,  ου  μάγζίρον,  ei?  την  οΐκίαν 

ΐϊληφ' .     άττλώς  γαρ  ou8e  ev  μά  τους  deovs 

ών  αν  λέγηι  συνίημι.     καινά  ρήματα 

π€7τορισμενος  πάρεστιν  ως  elarjXde  yap, 

evOvs  /χ'  €πηρώτησ€  ττροσβλζφας  μέγα,  5 

ττοσους  κεκληκας  μεροπας  εττΐ  Βεΐπνον;    Aeye. 

€γώ  Κ€κληκα  μεροπας  επΙ  SeiTTvov;    χολάίς. 

τους  Se  μέροττας  τούτους  μ€  γινώσκειν  Βοκεΐς; 

[ού^εΙς  τταρέσταΐ'  τοϋτο  γαρ  νη  τον  Δια] 

[eoTi  κατάλοιττον,  μέροττας  €πΙ  SeiTTVov  καλζΐν],  10 

ουδ'  αρα  τταρεσται  8αιτυμών  ούθείς  δλως; 

[ουκ,  οΐομαί  γ€,  Ααι,τυμών  ΐλογιζόμην] 

ηζεί  Φιλΐνος,  Μοσχίων,  Νίκήρατος, 

6  8elv  ,  6  δείνα•  κατ    ονομ^  επεττορευόμην 

ουκ  ην  iv  αύτοΐς  ούΒε  €Ϊς  μοι  Ααιτυμών.  15 

[ουδει?  τταρίσται,  φημί.     τι  λέγεις;     ού^ε  είς;^ 

6  δ'  ηγανάκτησ*  ωσττερ  ηΒικημενος 

ΟΤΙ  ου  κεκληκα  Ααιτυμόνα'   καινον  σφό8ρα. 

ούδ'   αρα  θύεις  ρηζίγβον' ;     ουκ,  εφην,  εγώ. 

βοΰν  εύρυμετωπον ;     ου  θύω  βοΰν,  άθλιε.  20 

μήλα  θυσιάζεις  άρα;    μά  Δ"  εγώ  μεν  οϋ• 

[ού^ετερον  αυτών,  προβάτιον  δ',     ούκοΰν,  εφη,] 

1-3  absent  in  lacuna  in   Π.  9-10  cm.   Π.  10 

fori    Athen.,     en    Dobree,    Keck.  11  ovSels     Athen. 

12    cm.    Π.  14  άνίλογιζόμην    Athen.  16  cm.    Π. 

17  σ(^όδρΊ)>'αν.  Athen.  18  el  μη  κίκλ.  Athen.,  καινόν  πάνυ 

Athen.  19  ΐρυσίχθον'    Athen.  20  βοΰν    δ*   Athen. 

22  cm.  Π. 

"  He  meant,  "  how  many  people  " :   he  uses  the  Homeric 
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have  the  "synonymous"  variants  «'  μη — ότι  οΰ  v.  18,  άλλα 

ρήματα — erf  pa  μυρία  v.  40,  ηκουσεν — σννηκα>  V.  41 ;  ταγν — ntwe 
V,  46,  μα.  την  γην  οΐΒ'  ότι — τταραστάσ'  αυτόθι  V.  47. 

It's  the  Sphinx's  husband,  not  a  cook,  that  I've 
taken  into  my  house  :  bless  my  soul,  I  simply  do  not 
understand  a  thing  he  says.  He's  come  with  a  stock 
of  brand-ne>v  words.  When  he  came  in,  he  looked 
at  me  importantly  and  inquired  :  "  Tell  me,  how 
many  Articulates  "  have  you  invited  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Articulates  ?  ^  Invited  to  dinner  ?  You're  crazy  ! 
Do  you  suppose  they  are  acquaintances  of  mine, 
these  Articulates  ?  [None  of  them  will  be  here. 
Heaven  above,  that's  the  last  straw,  that  I  should 
invite  Articulates  "  to  dinner  !  "] 

"  Then  will  there  be  no  trencherman  at  all  ?  " 
["  Trencherman  <*  .-*  No,  I  think  not."  I  thought 
them  over :]  "  Philinus  is  coming,  and  Moschion,  and 
Niceratus,  and  so-and-so,  and  what's-his-name  "  (I 
went  through  them  byname,  and  I  found  no  Trencher- 
man among  them).  ["  No  such  person  will  be  here," 
I  said.  "  \\Tiat  !  None  at  all .''  "]  He  was  annoyed, 
as  if  someone  had  done  him  an  injury,  just  because 
I  hadn't  invited  Trencherman  !  Strange  goings-on, 
to  be  sure  !  "  Then  you  are  sacrificing  no  Earth- 
breaker  ?  "• — "  Not  I  !  "  I  replied. — "  No  broad- 
brovved  ox  ?  "  "  I'm  sacrificing  no  oxen,  idiot  !  " 
"  Then  you  are  immolating  vvethers  ?  "  "  Good 
lord,  no,  not  I  !     [Neither  of  them  !     Only  a  little 

word  μ€ρο^  =  articulate  person  =  human  being.  *  The 

speaker  takes  "  Articulate  "  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an 
individual.  *  Play  with  the  other  meaning  of  μίροφ  =  & 

sort  of  bird.  ■*  He  takes  Trencherman  to  be  a  proper 

name.  •  i.e.  ox,  which  helps  to  break,  or  plough,  the 

soil. 
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τα   μήλα   πρόβατα•   μήλα   ττρόβατ  ;     ουκ   οΓδ*, 

€φην, 
μάγ€ΐρ€,  τούτων  ούθ4ν,  οΰδε  βονλομαι• 
άγροίκότ€ρός  γ'  €Ϊμ\  ώσθ^  απλώς  μοι  StaAeyou.  25 
"Ομηρον  ουκ  οΐ8ας  λέγοντα;     και  μάλα• 
€ξην  δ  βούλοιτ* ,  ω  μάγ€ίρ\  αυτώι  λέγειν. 
άλλα  τι  προς  ημάς  τοΰτο,  προς  της  εστίας; 
κατ    €Κ€Ϊνον  ηΒη  πρόσ€χ€  καΐ  τα  λοιπά  μοι. 
Ομηρικώς  γαρ  διανοεΓ  μ*  άπολλύναι;  30 

ούτω  λαλβΓν  εΐωθα.    μη  τοίνυν  λάλει 
οντω  παρ'  e/xot  γ*  ων.     άλλα  δια  τα?  τέτταρας 
Βραχμάς  αποβάλω,  φησί,  την  προαίρεσιν; 
τάς  ονλοχύτας  φέρζ  Sevpo.    τοΰτο  δ'  έστΙ  τι; 
κριθαί.     τι  ουν,  άπόπληκτ€,  περιπλοκάς  λέγεις;  35 
ττηγος  παρεστι;    ττηγός;     ούχι  λαικάσει, 
€ρ€Ϊς  σαφέστερόν  θ'  δ  βονλει  μοι  λέγειν; 
άτάσθαλός  y'  et,  πρέσβυ,  φησίν.     αλα  φέρε' 
τοΰτ*  έσθ    6  πηγός,  τοΰτο  Βεΐζον.     χέρνιβον 
παρην  έθυεν,  έλεγεν  έτερα  μνρία  40 

τοιαΰθ    α.  μα  την  γην  ουδέ  εις  συνηκεν  αν, 
μίστνλλα,  μοίρας,  8ίπτνχ' ,  όβελους•  ωστ    έ8ει 
τα  τόν  Φιλιτα  λαμβάνοντα  βυβλία 
σκοπεΐν  εκαστον  τί  8ύναται  των  ρημάτων. 
αλλ'  ίκέτευον  αντον  η8η  μεταβαλών  45 

23-24    τα   μήλα    πρόβατα.      ου   μανθάνω  \  τούτων    ουδό',   ov8e 
βονλομαι,  Athen.  26-37  absent  in  lacuna  in  Π.  38 

φησ',  άλας  φ^ρΐ  Athen.  39  τοΰτ'  €οτι  πηγός.    άλλα  Βΐΐξον 

χΐρνιβα  Athen.  40  lAeyev  άλλα  ρήματα  Athen.  41 

ηκουσεν  άν  Athen.  42  ώστε  μβ  Athen.  43  τα  του 

Φιλιτα  .   .   .  βυβλια  Π,  των  τοΰ  Φιλητα  (Φιλτα  Α)  .  ,  .  βυβλίων 
Athen.  44  ίκαστα  Athen. :  τώμ  βυβλίων  Π.  45  πλην 

Ικ4τ.  Athen. :  μεταΡαΑΐΐΐ'  Athen. 
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sheep."  "  Well,"  he  said,]  "  Aren't  wethers  sheep  ?  " 
"  Wethers  sheep  ?  I  know  nothing  about  it,  my 
dear  cook,  and  I  don't  want  to  know  anything. 
I'm  just  a  simple  fellow  ;  talk  to  me  in  plain 
language."     "  Don't   you   know   that   Homer   says 

?  "     "  Of  coxirse  ;  Homer,  my  good  cook,  was  at 

liberty  to  say  what  he  hked  :  but  what  in  the  name 
of  goodness  has  that  to  do  with  us  ?  "  "  Attend  to 
the  rest,  now,  in  the  style  of  Homer."  "  You  want 
to  murder  me  >\'ith  Homer's  style  ?  "  "  I'm  used  to 
talking  Uke  this."  "  Well,  please  don't  do  so  in  my 
house  !  "  "  Am  I  to  abandon  my  principles  for  my 
four  drachmas  a  day  ?  "  he  asked. — "  Bring  hither  the 
groats!""  "  WTiat  may  they  be  ?  "  "  The  barley  !  " 
"  Then  why  talk  in  circles,  madman  ?  "  "  Is  there 
any  brine  .''"<'  "  Brine  ?  Go  to  the  devil  !  Tell  me 
what  you  mean  in  plain  language  !  "  "  Thou  art  a 
wicked  ^vight,  old  father,"  he  replied,  "  bring  me  the 
salt — that  is  what  brine  is,  shew  me  where  that  is  !  " 
The  holy  water  was  ready  ;  he  did  sacrifice,  spoke 
a  myriad  more  words  such  as  I  swear  no  man  on 
earth  could  have  understood — slashes,  lots,  doubles, 
piercers  * — till  you  Avould  have  had  to  take  the  works 
of  Philitas  "  and  look  each  word  up  to  find  its  mean- 
ing.    I  changed  my  tone  at  once  and  begged  him  to 

"  Again  the  cook  uses  archaic  Homeric  words  for  common- 
place things.  The  words  ρηξίχθων  and  (in  this  sense)  mjYOs 
do  not  occur  in  our  text  of  Homer.  See  ed.  pr.  pp.  42-43, 
*  i.e.  Homeric  words  for  slices,  portions,  folds  (of  fat  or 
meat),  spits.  μίστυλλα  is  meant  to  be  plural  of  μίστυλλον, 
as  if  that  were  a  neuter  noun  :  in  fact  the  cook  had  used 
μίστυλλον  OS  1st  pers.  sing,  imperf.  of  the  verb  μιστύλλω. 
'  The  celebrated  Alexandrian,  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
Zenodotus  and  others  ;  he  is  known  to  have  composed  a 
glossary  of  obscure  archaic  words. 
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ανθρωπίνως  XaXeiv  ri.     τον  δ'  ουκ  αν  ποτ€ 

€7T€iaev  η  ΪΙζίθώ  τταραστάσ'  αυτόθι. 

και  μοί  Βοκ€Ϊ  ραφωί8οτοίοντου  τίνος 

Βονλος  γζγονώς  €κ  τταώος  άλζίτηριος 

€7Τ€ΐτα  ττζπλησθαι  των  Όμηρου  ρημάτων.  50 

46  λαλεΐΐ'  τί.     το;*  δ*  ουκ  αν  ταχύ  Athen.  47  Τίίΐθώ  μα 

την  γήν  οίδ'  ότ»  Athen.  48-50  om.  Athen. 


ΑΠΟΛΛΟΔΩΡΟΣ 

58       [2  B.C.]  FRAGMENT 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  p.  128. 

From  an  Anthology.    For  the  obscure  author — probably  a 

ουκ  €ΰ  λογίζ[η]ί  7τλοΰτ[ο]ν,  ώ  Κλ[ 

άν8ρ6ς  [6]μόνοι[α^ν  κ[αΐ}  γυν[α]ικ6ς  [ου  κρατεί 

(^Fragment  of  one  line) 
€πάν  ό  μ€ν  θ[λίβ6]μ€νος  οικαδ'  [είσφ^ρηι 
'ηάνθ\  ή  \_γ\υ[νη  δε]  μηθαμοΰ  τα[ζω  TTovifJL, 

(Fragvieiit  of  one  line) 

κατά[μα\θζ  τ\_η\ν  μίλιτταν,  ώ\ς  ovhkv  7τον]ε? 

ίζωθεν,  αλλ'  [es]  ταύτό  ταχύ  h\rj  συμφέρει 

ΤΓολυ*  [τ]ό  γαρ  €\1σ]€ν€χθεν  αθ[ροί]ζ[€ΐ  Βόμοις. 

€πάν  δ*  άναγκασθέντες  άν[θρ]ώπω  [δυο 

συνζώ[€ην  α]ι5τοΓδ•,  Ικάτερος  [φρονών  8ίχα, 

4  πονηι    Beazley.  6  End    D.  L.  P.  7  άθροιζα 

δόμοι;  D.  L.  P.  8  άνθρώπω  Bvo  Beazley. 
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say  something  like  an  ordinary  human  being  :  but 
Persuasion  herself,  though  she  stood  on  the  spot, 
could  never  have  persuaded  him.  If  you  ask  me,  the 
scoiuidrel  had  been  the  slave  of  one  of  those 
rhapsode-fellows  from  childhood,  and  so  got  stuffed 
with  Homeric  words. 


APOLLODORUS 

FRAGMENT  [2  b.c] 

younger  contemporary  of  Menander — see  Kaibel  in  P.-W.-K. 
tt.  2825,  8.V.  'Απολλόδωρο?,  no.  57. 

Your  judgement  of  wealth, ,  is  mis- 
taken ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  harmony  of  man  and 
^ife.  .  .  . 

(Fragment  of  one  line) 

when  the  man,  overworked,  brings  home  all  he 
earns,  while  the  woman  never  works  beyond  her 
doors.  .  .  . 


(Fragment  of  one  Une) 


Observe  the  lady-bee."  She  does  none  of  the  out- 
door work,  and  yet  her  contribution  to  the  common 
end  is  great  at  once,  becaxise  she  stores  at  home  what 
the  others  bring  in.  But  when  two  humans  are 
forced  to  live  together,  their  spirits  are  yet  divided, 

"  The  simile  comes  from  Xen.  Oee.  vii.  17  (ed.  pr.). 
VOL.  Ill  κ  26y 
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7Γθί.α[ν]  /ο[α]τ[ά  λό]γον  ούσίαν  σώσααν  αν; 
(Traces  of  one  more  line) 

'  Or  "  can  they  reasonably  be  expected  to  save  ? "  So 
Beazley,  to  whom  the  interpretation  of  the  lines  is  due. 
Vv.  3-4  were  an  illustration  of  the  harmony  of  man  and  wife. 


ANONYMOUS 
59       [Late  3  b.c]  COOKS 

Ed.  pr.  Guorard-Jougiiet,  Un  Livre  d^Ecolier  :  publica- 
tions de  la  societe  royale  egyptienne  de  papyrologie,  Textes 
et  Documents,  ii.,  le  Caire,  1938.  (a)  p.  27,  Plate  VI ; 
(0)  p.  31,  Plate  VII.     See  Korte,  Archiv,  xiu.  1938,  107-108. 

(a)  Apparently  from  a  monologue  by  a  cook.  He  com- 
plains that  someone  has  not  yet  entered  Simon's  house,  but 
wastes  time  talking  on  the  doorstep  :  Simon  himself  has  not 
even  got  as  far  as  the  doorstep.  Then  the  cook  narrates  the 
preparations  which  he  has  made.  Evidently  Simon  and 
another  (άνθρωπος  v.  1)  have  ordered  the  cook  to  prepare  for 

(a)   άνθρωπος  ουκ  elaepy^er    els  την  οΐκίαν, 
€7Γΐ  ταΐς  θύραις  ζζω  he  h^aτpίβeι  ΧαΧών 
ιμωνος•    ο    Ι^ιμων    ο     ecmv    ουο     em    ται? 
θύραις. 
τ  .  νμβουν  eXvaa  κaθάπep  άρτι  ειττε  μοι, 
τ[   .   .  ]    .  €λ[ο]υσα,  πυρ  επόησα,  χ€ρνφον 
ΐμίησα,  τ]ό  κάνουν  ώς  TrpoariKev  άρτίως 

3  Τιίμωνοζ  6  Σιίμων  δ'  Corrected  from  Σιμών  ό  Σίμωνος  Π. 
4  Probably  τ[ρ]ΰμβονν :  but  no  such  word  is  known.  It  may 
have  meant  some  sort  of  jar  (Ιλυσο  then  =  "  I  undid,"  i.e. 
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— and  then  what  sort  of  substance  are  they  going 
to  save  in  proportion  ?  * 

(Traces  of  one  more  line) 

and  the  fragmentary  line  after  v.  4  expressed  the  idea  that 
the  woman  worked  indoors  while  the  man  worked  outside. 


ANONYMOUS 

COOKS  [Late  S  b.c] 

some  ceremony  in  Simon's  house.  The  cook  has  prepared 
everything  :  but  Simon  and  the  other  person  are  unreason- 
ably slow  in  returning  to  his  {Simon's)  house  ;  the  other 
person  has  got  as  far  as  the  door,  where  he  stops  and  passes 
the  time  of  day  ;  Simon  himself  has  not  even  come  so  far 
as  that. 

(b)  Also  from  a  monologue  by  a  cook,  but  almost  certainly 
not  a  continuation  of  (a).  The  speaker  narrates  how  he 
filched  and  pilfered  morsels  from  the  dishes  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  master's  table.  Cf.  Euphron  fr.  1  Kock, 
Dionysiusfr.  3  {ed.  pr.). 

(a)  .  .  .  the  fellow  stays  out  of  the  house,  spending 
his  time  chattering  outside  on  Simon's  doorstep  ;  as 
for  Simon,  he  isn't  even  at  the  doorstep.  I  have 
undone  the  ...  as  he  told  me  to  just  now,  washed 
the  .  .  .  made  the  fire,  drawn  the  holy  water, .  .  .  the 
basket  a  moment  ago,  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  knife  in 

"  removed  the  lid  or  stopper  ").  5  τ[ην  ΰν]  Korte :   but 

"  after  the  initial  τ,  one  can  hardly  supply  more  than  two 
letters,  three  narrow  letters  at  the  most.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
papyrus  was  corrupt,"  ed.  pr. 
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€[στησ^]  €χων  μάχαιραν  ονθβίς  μοι  XaXeX. 
δσο[ν]  8ίάφορον  'ημ€ρα  της  ημέρας. 
(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

(b)   η.[.].τις'   ίττοίησ*   άφαν\ές\'  ζ[γ]κ\€]φαλόν  τίνα 
ενοσφισάμην  άπηρίθμησάν  μοι  κρέα•  ίο 

€7τοησ    ελάττω  ταΰτα,  τον  αριθμόν  δ'  ΐσα. 
XopSrjg  τι?  "ην  οβελίσκος•  i^eXwv  τόμους 
€Κ  του  μέσου  τρ€Ϊς,  τάττ'  ακρωι  συνηγαγον. 
eyeVe^'  όλη,  καΐ  τό  μέσον  ωφέλησε  με. 
ιχθύν  άπέ^ωκ*  αύτοΐσι,  την  8e  κοιλίαν  \ά 

έμέρισ    έμαυτώι.     τυρός  ην  τις-  έ'σττασα. 
στέαρ  €μαρφ^ ,  eXatov  έζηρασάμην, 
μέΧι  συμτταρέΧαβον.     σίΧφιόν  τι  Χοιττόν  ην, 
όττός,  κύμινον,  ναττυ'  τούτων  σπογγιάν 
Χαβών  έμονθύΧίυσα  κάπην€γκάμην.  20 

7  ίστησ'  Beazley :  or  perhaps  ίθηκα  D.  L.  Ρ, 
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60        [End  of  1  A.D.J  PROLOGUE 

Ed.  pr.  Kaibel,  Nachrichten  der  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Gottingen,  1899,  p.  549.  Revised  text  in 
*Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  45.  See  Reitzenstein, 
Hermes,  xxxv,  1900,  622  ;  Weil,  Rev.  Et.  Grec.  xiii,  1900, 
427  ;  Olivieri,  Riv.  di  Fil.  xxx.  1902,  435  ;  Cronert,  Archiv, 
i.  515  ;  Demiaiiczuk,  p.  96  ;  Legrand,  Daos,  p.  506  ;  Plat- 
nauer.  New  Chapters,  iii.  178. 

Prologue  of  a  New  Comedy,  almost  complete.  The  play- 
wright announces  that  his  prologue  is  an  innovaiion :  it  will 
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hand  :    nobody  says  a  word  to  me.     What  a  differ- 
ence, betAveen  day  and  day  ! 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

(6)  ...  I  made  it  vanish.  I  purloined  a  morsel  of 
brains.  They  numbered  off  the  slices  of  meat  for 
me  :  I  made  them  smaller,  but  the  same  in  number. 
There  was  some  tripe  on  a  spit :  I  took  three  cuts 
out  of  the  middle,  and  then  brought  the  ends  to- 
gether ;  thus  it  became  complete  again,  while  the 
centre  did  me  a  good  turn.  I  gave  them  their  fish 
back,  but  I  apportioned  the  insides  to  myself.  There 
was  some  cheese  :  I  grabbed  it.  I  seized  the  suet, 
I  poured  myself"  oil,  I  took  honey  along  with  me. 
There  was  some  silphium  left  over,  juice,  cummin, 
mustard  :  I  took  a  sponge,  stuffed  ''  it  full  of  them, 
and  carried  it  away. 

•  From  €ξ€ράω  (K6rte),  not  from  ^ξαράομΛΐ  (ed.  pr.). 
'  μονθνλνίω  =  6νβυλίύω,  cf.  Alexis  fr.  273  Kock,  ed.  pr.  p.  32. 
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PROLOGUE         [End  of  1  a.d.] 

be  very  brief  and  strictly  relevant,  unlike  the  prevailing 
fashion .  The  question  in  the  last  line  u:as  probably  ansicered 
briefly,  as  Kaibel  suggests,  u^ith  such  a  phrase  as  "  you  tnll 
soon  find  out "  or  "  because  the  author  wished  it  so."  The 
subject  of  the  play  iras  probably  an  affair  of  love  between  the 
cousins  mentioned  in  v.  19. 

The  identity  of  the  speaker  is  uncertain ;    it  depends 
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partly  on  the  supplement  of  v.  15.    I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
is  Dionysus  {so  Kaibel). 

The  fragment  proves  (a)  that  lengthy  prologues  were  the 

jar^SJe  μακρολόγος  θ€[ός, 
€ως  αν  νπνος  τους  ά]κούοντας  λάβηι. 
πολλούς  γαρ  οΓδα  λίπ]αρώς  ττξίρωμίνους 
των  πραγμάτων  Aeyeiv  τ]ό  πρώτον,  ον  τρόπον 
άρχην  κατίστη,]  και  το  SevTepov  7ra[Ai]v,  δ 

και  προστίθ€ν]τα{ς  τ)ονΒ€  και  τάς  αιτίας 
και  τάς  άπ'\ο^€ίζ€ΐς•  €ξ  ανάγκης  γίνεται 
τούτων  y'  eVeJ/c'  άγκωνισαμ€νοις  ρησιν  Aeyetv 
μακράν,  ο]χληράν,  €κΒώάσκοντας  σαφώς 
κάκτιθεμ^ενους  καθ*  €καστον  ων  ev  οιδ    οτι       10 
ούδει?  μ€]μάθηκ€ν  ovOiv,  άλλα  τονθ'  οράι, 
ττότ'  άπ(.ι\σιν.     υμάς  δ'  e^  άνάγκ-ης  βουλομαι 
παν  καταν^οησαι,  και  θζον  τι,  νη  Αία, 
άζιον  Ινί\γκ€ΐν  αυτός,  αλλ'  όντως  deoO 
Aeyw  Διον]υσωι  yap  τι  πιστ€υ€ΐν  e/xot  15 

πρ€π€ΐ  τοιου]το.     Σ^ωσθβνης  και  Αημζας 
Ιγένοντ    ά^ζλφοι  δυο  ποτ*•  €ΐς  τάς  βχομζ,νας 
οΰτοι  δ'  €γ]ημαν  οικίας,  και  γίνΐται 
παις  τώι  μβν  α]ΰτώι^,  θυγάτριον  δε  θατβρωι. 
€π€ΐτ    ά]πο8ημία  τις  άμφοτίροις  άμα  20 

■ήν  et?  'Α]σιαν',  e/cet  re  π€ρι  τών  αόμματων 
κίνδυνο]?•  €ΐρχθβντος  γάρ  αυτών  θάτ€ρου, 
€Κ€Ϊ  δικ]7^ν  σχόντος  τιν'  άΒικον,  ατερος 
€πραττ€]  TTjv  σωτηρίαν.     €π€ΐθ*  6  μεν 
φεύγει  λ]αθών,  6  δ'  αυτόν  εκκλεφαι  δοκών        25 
δεΐται  δ]ιά  τούτο,  καΐ  γέγονεν  εκκαώεκα 

1   μη  πω?  πλανώμαι  μη8]€  Schroeder.  2   Weil.  8 

γ'  D.  L.  Ρ.  (δ'  Schroeder).  12  Weil. 
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early  fashion  of  New  Comedy  (on  the  model  of  Euripides)  ; 
(b)  that  the  New  Comedians,  like  the  Roman  dramatists,  used 
the  prologue  as  a  medium  for  expressing  their  opinions 
about  their  art. 

.  ,  .  nor  god  verbose,  till  slumber  falls  upon  his 
listeners.  Many  there  are,  I  ΙίποΛν,  who  diligently 
try  to  tell  their  story's  beginning — how  it  came  into 
being  at  the  start " — then  the  second  stage  ;  who  add 
both  the  causes  and  the  proofs  of  this  :  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  bound  to  make  a  lengthy,  tiresome, 
speech,  to  an  audience  half-asleep,*  giving  the  clearest 
information  and  setting  every  detail  forth  :  although 
not  one  spectator,  I  am  positive,  has  learnt  anything 
at  all  in  the  end  ;  they  are  simply  waiting  for  the 
speaker  to  leave  the  stage.  Now  I  want  you  to  be 
compelled  to  understand  everything  :  and  I,  for  my 
part,  want  to  produce  a  play  that  does  honour  to  your 
god — I  really  mean  it,  your  god.  For  I  am  Dionysus ; 
the  story  which  you  must  believe  is  something  of 
this  sort  : — 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  brothers,  Sos- 
thenes  and  Demeas.  They  married  into  neigh- 
bouring families.  One  of  them  had  a  son,  the  other 
a  daughter.  Then  they  both  went  abroad  at  the 
same  time  to  Asia,  Λvhere  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  Uves — one  of  them  was  put  in  prison, 
suffering  an  unjust  punishment,  and  the  other  brought 
about  his  rescue.  Thereupon  the  former  escaped 
unobserved,  and  the  latter  was  put  in  chains  on  the 
charge  of  smuggling  him  out.     Thus  their  absence 

»  Or  "  what  was  the  situation  at  the  start."  *  For 

this  meaning  of  άγκωv^σaμevoιs,  see  Demiariczuk,  p.  10 
(literally  "  leaning  on  their  elbows  "). 
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οϋτως]  το  μήκος  της  άποΒημίας  €τη. 

τι  €τών,]  Tt?  οίν  φησ{€)ί€ν,  άμφοτίρας  αμα 

€χρην]  τοσούτων;     καΐ  τι  ταναγκαΐον  ην  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 
61       [1  A.D.]  MOSCHION,  LACHES 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli,  Studi  Italiani  di  Filologia  Classica,  vii. 
1929,  p.  235.  Republished  with  revised  text  by  the  same 
editor  in  *Pap.  Greci  e  Ijatini,  x.  1932,  no.  1176  with  Plate. 
See  Korte,  Archiv,  x.  56,  Hermes,  72,  1937,  50  ;  Vogliano, 
Gnomon,  vi.  1930,  113  ;  Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii.  174. 

Jt  appears  probable  that  these  events  should  be  interpreted 
as  follows : — Laches  has  a  son  Moschion  and  a  daughter, 
children  of  different  mothers.  He  has  arranged  a  marriage 
between  them,  and  himself  has  gone  abroad  for  a  time.  He 
hears  during  his  absence  that  Moschion,  who  loves  another 
girl,  refuses  to  marry  the  daughter  :  and  he  therefore  sends 
an  acquaintance  (C)  to  deal  with  his  obstinate  son.  Laches 
himself  follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of  his  messenger  ;  who 
upbraids  him  for  delegating  so  unpleasant  and  difficult  a 
mission.  (It  is  possible  that  the  daughter  is  the  child  of  C, 
the  messenger,  not  of  Laches.)  Vv.  1-20  it  appears  that 
Moschion  has  accomplices,  one  of  whom  (o  slave  of  Laches, 

]  βά8ίζ€  μη  δεδοικώ?  μηδέ  ev. 

]ei   μίν  ,  evZov   βστίν,   ώστ*   eyeip*, 

eyei/je  δή 

2  Perhaps  μων  an]et; 
876 
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from  home  extended  over  sixteen  years.  Why,  you 
may  ask,  should  both  alike  need  so  many  years,  and 
what  Λν33  the  necessity  .  .  .  ? 


ANONYMOUS 

MOSCHION,  LACHES  [1  a.d.] 

V.  18  8(σηότην)  is  warm  in  his  support,  the  other  intimidated 
by  the  father's  imminent  approach. 

The  authorship  is  {as  usual)  unknown.  Menander  is  not 
a  specially  probable  candidate :  certain  phrases,  e.g.  καιρόν 
(ύφυη  λαβών  V.  20,  νΐωι  φίροντα  nepi  γάμου  V.  26,  are  not  in 
the  style  of  Menander ;  nor  is  the  lengthy  and  circumstantial 
description  of  a  storm  at  «eo." 

Korte  (Hermes,  loc.  cit.)  expounds  and  rejects  the  grounds 
in  favour  of  assigning  this  fragment  to  the  play  known  as 
Menander's  Fabula  Incerta  {editions  of  Jensen,  Sudhatis, 
etc.).  In  that  play,  characters  named  Moschion  and  Laches 
are  prominent,  and  the  action,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discerned, 
is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  action  of  our  fragment,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  discerned.  But  similarity  of  names  and  action 
in  Menander  do  not  prove  identity  of  play  :  and  though  the 
actions  of  the  two  pieces  are  similar,  there  are  sundry  dis- 
crepancies which  are  not  easy  to  explain.  See  Korte,  pp. 
76-77  :  the  case,  as  at  present  expounded,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  be  worth  repeating  in  detail  here. 

(A)  Go  ahead  and  never  fear  !  .  .  .  Stay  here — 
he  is  indoors — so  wake  up,  wake  up, — no  taking  it 

"  Korte's  observations  on  νβρισμαι  ΰβρικας  (loc.  cit.)  were 
corrected  by  himself  in  Archiv,  x.  1932,  p.  217,  n.  1. 
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•  .  .  σ€]αι;τόν  μη  τταρέργως.    νυν  άνηρ  yevov 

μέγας, 
μη     €γκ]αταλί7τηις     Μοσχίων{α).    βου- 

Χομαι,  νη  τους  θεούς, 
καυτός^    αλλ'    αττροσ^οκητως    ΐΐς    κλύδωνα 

πραγμάτων  5 

€μπ€σ]ών  ηγωνίακα,  καΐ  πάλαι  ταράττομαί, 
μη   7Γθ]θ'    η   τύχη   λάβηι   μου   την   ivavTtav 

κρίσιν. 
—        δειλό]?  €1,  νη  την  *Αθηνα,ν,  δειλό?  ei•  βλέπω• 

σύ  ye 
τον  π^όνον  φεύγων  προσάπτεις  τηι  τύχηι  την 

αίτίαν. 
τοις    π^λεουσιν,    ου    θεωρείς,    πολλάκις    τά 

Βυσχερη  10 

άντικεΐ]ται    ττάντα•    χειμών,    πνεύμα,    ύ8ωρ, 

τρικυμία, 
άστραπα^ί,    χάλαζα,   βρονταί,   ναντίαι,   συν- 

αλλ'    ομοϊ\ς   έκαστος   αυτών   προσμένει   την 

ελπίδα 
και  το  με]λλον  ουκ  άπεγνω'  των  κάλων  τι? 

ηφατο 
θοιστίον]    τ     εσκεφαθ" ,    έτερος    τοις    Ίΐαμό- 

θραιξιν  €υ;)^εται  ^" 

τώι  κυβερνη]τηι  βοη[θεΐν],  τους  πόδα?  προσ- 

ελκεται 

(Traces  of  two  lines) 

€V  κακοΐς  ήμ^εΐς  απασιν,  ευγενώς  προθυμ[ία]ν 

αυτός  ημΐν   αλλ']  ορώ  γαρ  τουτονί  τον 

Βεσπότη[ν. 
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easy  !     Be  a  hero,  now  !     Don't  leave  Moschion  in 
the  lurch  ! 

(B)  Heaven  knows,  I  should  like  to  do  as  you  say. 
But  here  have  I  suddenly  tumbled  into  a  sea  of 
troubles,  and  I'm  anxious  :  I've  been  worried  for 
ages  that  Fortune  may  decide  against  me." 

(A)  You're  a  coward,  bless  my  soul,  a  coward  !  I 
see  !  You  run  away  from  trouble,  and  fix  the  blame 
on  Fortune  !  Look  at  sailors — constantly  up  against 
every  difficulty !  Storm,  gale,  rain,  mountainous 
seas,  lightning,  hail,  thimder,  seasickness,  .  .  .  dark- 
ness !  And  yet  every  one  of  them  awaits  the  gleam 
of  Hope  and  despairs  not  of  the  future.  One  takes 
hold  of  the  ropes  and  watches  the  sail,  another  prays 
the  Samothracian  gods  ^  to  assist  the  pilot,  haub  the 
sheets  in  .  .  . 

(Traces  of  two  lines) 

nothing  but  trouble  all  round  us,  support  us  like  a 
gentleman — 

(B)  Stop  !     I  see  the  master  here.     So  wait,  wait 

"  So  ed.  pr.  renders  this  ambiguous  phrase.  '  Cf. 

Diod.  iv.  43.  1,  P.-W.-K.  x.  1430. 


3  Meya  Korte  and  others,  but  the  name  is  unknown  in 
Gk.   Comedy,   and   very   rare  elsewhere.  9    Men.  fr. 

1083,    1084   evdvs    προσάπτει    τηι    τνχηί    rrjv    αΐτίαν.  12 

αννα.[γμα\  Ntorel.  13  Theogn.   1144  iX-nCba  -προσμενέτω. 

15  τοισαμωβραξιν  Π,  corr.  Edwards,  Wilamowitz. 
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μ€Ϊνο]ν    [οΰν,    μ€Ϊ]νον   /xer'    αύτοΰ.      θάττον 

eta(e)tjLt*  ivdaSe, 
κατα\φ[ανησο]μαί  τ€   τούτοις   καιρόν   ΐύφυη 

λαβών.  20 

€γώ  μβν  ΰβρισμαι,  Αάχης,  ώς  ov^e  €Ϊς 
άνθρωπος  €Τ€ρος  ττώποθ^•  ϋβρικας  Be  μ€ 
συ    Bevpo    πβμφας.     μη    Ae'y'     οϋτως. 

Ήρά[κ]λ€ΐς, 

€γώ  δε  ττώς  σχοίην  αν  4τ4ρως;     πο?ίλάκις 
eXeyov  €Κ€Ϊ  σοι•  ττοΐ  μ€  ττύμττζίς ;    και 

μάλα.  25 

νιώι  φέροντα  -nepl  γάμου  και  θυγατέρα 
δώσοντ';     iav  he  μη  ττροσέχηι  μοι,  ττώς  βγω 
αναγκάσω  σου  μη  παρόντος  λαμβάνειν ; 

26  "  Perhaps  φράσοντα  "  (ed.  pr.). 


ANONYMOUS 
62       [2  B.C.]  YOUTH,  DAOS,  SIMON 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  i.  1898,  no.  10,  p.  21. 
Revised  text  in  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  38 ;  see 
Wilamowitz,  Gott.  Gel.  Am.  1898,  695  ;  Blass,  Archiv,  i. 
113;  Demianczuk,  p.  Ill  ;  Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii. 
174  ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  94. 

The  authorship  of  the  play  is  uncertain.  Schroeder,  loc. 
cit.,  argues  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  later  poet  imitatijig 
Menander  {especially  his  Andria  and  Perinthia).  But  the 
evidence  does  not  permit  a  definite  conclusion.    It  is  perhaps 
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with  him.  I'll  go  in  here  at  once  and  take  a  suitable 
occasion  to  make  my  appearance  among  them.  (De- 
parts.) 

(C)  (entering  nith  Laches).  Laches,  there  was  never 
a  man  alive  so  ill-used  as  I  am.  And  it's  you  who 
have  ill-used  me,  by  sending  me  here. 

Laches.  Don't  say  that ! 

(C)  Good  lord,  what  else  can  I  do  ?  Time  after 
time  I  said  to  you  there,  "  Where  are  you  sending 
me " 

Laches.  Quite  so. 

(C)  " taking  a  message  to  your  son  about  his 

wedding,  and  giving  your  daughter  aAvay  }  Suppose 
he  won't  listen  to  me,  how  am  I  going  to  force  him  to 
take  her,  if  you  aren't  here  ?  " 


ANONYMOUS 
YOUTH,  DAOS,  SIMON  [2  b.c] 

—as  Wilamowitz  observed — unlikely  that  Menander  would 
have  used  the  word  (βίνησα  (v.  1,  see  p.  266). 

A  young  man  is  about  to  break  off  his  engagement  to  the 
daughter  of  a  notable  citizen,  being  in  love  with  a  foreign 
woman.  He  is  conversing  with  his  slave,  who  urges  him  to 
change  his  mind.  When  his  master,  still  obdurate,  leaves  the 
scene,  the  slave  determines  not  to  abandon  hope  but  to  invent 
a  plot  to  save  his  master — and  himself— from  ruin. 

Simon,  father  of  the  affianced  daughter,  enters  and  pre- 
pares the  wedding  ceremony,  which  he  seems  to  fear  may 
be  interrupted. 
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[τρόφιμος]  ov  γάρ,  ώ?  €γω] 

την  τταρθζνον]  ^βίνησ* ,  epels. 

[δαο2]  ω  Ήράκλ€ίς• 

φερ*  €ΐ7Γ€  μοι  π]ώς  αύτον  oiaeiv  προσ8οκάις 
τα  7Te77payjU,eV,]  η  τίνας  λόγους  μ€τα  ταυτ' 
€ρ€Ϊν; 

[τρ.     τι  δε; 

[δα.  ζίκός  αυτ]όν  ταύτα  καΐ  φυλαρχίας    5 

ττάλαι  στ€ρησ]αι  νυν  τ'•  άδό^ωι  [yjap  Ιφάνη 
κακώς  θυγατ]€ρα  σοι  συνοικίζων  rare, 
τύχοί  δ'  άν]  είττών  δη  καλώς  μεν  εΐχ'  ϊσως 
φίλιας  χάριν]  της  €κ  παλαιοΰ  γενομένης 
την  τταΓδα  ^οΰναϊ\  τών  τε  Βοζάντων  τότε,     ίο 
αυτό?  δε  νυν  ου]τως  εβουλεύσω•  καλώς, 
ϊσως  μεν  οΰν  φ]ανησεθ^  ετερο[ς]  αζιος 
της  παρθένου•  7τρο]ικ6ς  δε  προϋλαβες  μέρος. 
αΛΛ    εντρεττει  τιν  j  ίσως; 

[τρ.]  εμαντόν. 

[δα.]  ΐσθ'  ΟΤΙ 

φησει  ταχ]  οΰτος•  ποσάκις  επι  την  οίκίαν      ]5 
τταρεγίνεθ^  ημώ]ν.     οι  τε  τούτου  γνώριμοι 
φησουσιν  ουκ]  έδει  συνελθεΐν,  ουκ  έδει 
ποεΐν  λαθραί]ως  ταΰτα.     και  παραπείσεται 
ούτω  δικαστά?,]  ού^εν  αίσχυνει,  λέγων, 
φίλους,    τίν*    αισ];(ΐ;νει    γάρ;     εσται    τ*    ου 

φ[υγεΐ]ν  20 

Βίκην  σ\  άπάν]των   εγκαλούντων.       ου   το- 

οδτοί  σε  8ιελεγζο]νσι  προσκαθημενοί 

]ε?  κύκλωι; 
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Young  Man.  Surely  you  won't  say  that  I  seduced 
the  girl  ! 

Dags.  God  bless  my  soul  !  Tell  me,  how  do  you 
think  he's  going  to  bear  the  facts,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  he's  going  to  say  afterAvards  ? 

Young  Man.  Well,  what  ? 

Daos.  It's  highly  probable — to-day,  as  for  some 
time  past — that  this  will  cost  him  his  governorship. 
Marrying  his  daughter  to  a  man  beneath  her  class 
(yon,  that  is  !),  a  bad  job — that's  what  it  looked  like 
at  the  time.  Now  he  may  very  possibly  reply  that 
he  was  justified  in  giving  his  daughter  for  the  sake  of 
old  acquaintance,  and  the  agreement  at  the  time; 
but  you  have  now  made  other  plans.  Well  and  good. 
And  now  perhaps  some  other  suitable  husband  for  the 
girl  will  come  along.  Meantime  you  have  received 
part  of  the  dowTy  in  advance. — Tell  me,  is  there 
anyone  whom  you  respect  ? 

Young  Man.  Only  myself. 

Daos.  You  can  be  sure  that  he  wiW  mention  how 
often  you  visited  his  house.  His  acquaintances  will  add 
that  you  ought  never  to  have  enjoyed  his  company, 
and  then  to  have  behaved  in  this  underhand  manner. 
He  will  win  the  jury  over :  "  You  have  no  respect 
for  your  friends  !  "  he  will  cr}',  "  for  tell  me,  whom 
do  you  respect  ?  "  And  you  won't  be  able  to  escape 
the  penalty :  all  the  world  will  be  your  prosecutor. 
They  will  con\ict  you  clearly,  besieging  you  ...  in 
a  circle,  ,  ,  . 


1-2  Wilam.  3  D.  L.  P.  5,  6  D.  L.  P.  9-10 

D,    L.    P,    (after    Schroeder    and    Blass).  14  Blass. 

18  λαθραίων   Blass.  21   Beginning   D,    L.  P.:    το[ρω\ζ 

Roberts.  22  οντοί  ae  D,  L,  P. 
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[tp.]   αλλ'  ovv  iyixiy   άμόθζν  ye  θράσος]  ^νανσομαι. 

[δα.    ττάντως  he  τοΰτ*  ahvvarov  €.σ]τιν. 

[ΤΡ.]  αλλ'  όμως      25 

δεΓ  KaprepeZv  μ€. 

[δα.]  αρ'  ονχ  οράι]?  τα  της  ξΙνης; 

ejartv  tl  τταώισκάρίον  ά[στ€Ϊον  πάνυ• 
6]    δ'    €ταΐρος    οΐος.     άνατ€τρα[ττται    πάντα 

σοι, 
ο]ύδ'  αν  θβών  σώσ€ί€ν  ν[μας  ουδ'  αν  €Ϊς. 

[τρ.]     σωσουσιν. 

[δα.]  eldv  καταΧ[ιπών  μ*  άπ4ρχ€ται.       30 

ν]ΰν  ου  πεσόντα,  Ade,  χρ[ή  σ    άμηχανεΐν, 
οϊ]νανΒρία  γαρ  τοΰτό  y  '  ά[λλά  πάντα  Βη 
Sejl  προτβρον  €γχ€[ι]ρ€\ΐν,  όπως  σε  γνωριστεί 
μΐ^Ύ]  τον  τυχόντ    efvai•  τ[ό  δε  πράγμα  Ικανον 

πάνυ• 
αύΧ\ητρώίου     yap     συμπο[τικοΰ     τβ     κατα- 

κρατ€Ϊν  35 

κ]αΙ  βουκολησαι  Β€σπό[την  απ  pay  μονά 
ecrnv  ν€ωνητου•  μ€μ[άθηκα  τοΰτό  που 
αττα^  ποτ'  η  δι?•  ταύτα  δ'  [οι)  σμικράς  ορώ 
δεό/χενα  φροντί8ος•  [μεγάλην  τιμήν  πάνυ 
άΧ\ονς  τις  αν  τισ[αι•  τ]€[λώ  δ'  iyd)  τάδε        40 
€π]αινον  €ύρών  η  πλ[υνος  π€ποημ€νος. 
διασωστεον  τον  τρόφ[ιμον.     άδεώ?  οΰν  ε•)/ώ 
σν^ντάζομαι,  ταϋθ^  ον[τιν'  αν  πράττηι  τρόπον. 

[siMiiN]  στζφανοΰσθ' •    €τοιμα    [πάντα•    δεινον    της 
όΒοΰ 
το  μήκος'  €ζ  ay  ρου  μ€[τηγαγον  τράγον  45 

ύμΖν  π4ραιν€  μο\ι  συ  τάλλα,   ΥΥαρμένων, 
και  θυμία•  και  SeGpo  π[ΰρ  φ^ρέτω  ταχύ 
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YouxG  Man.  Well,  I'll  find  encouragement  some- 
where. 

Daos.  That's  absolutely  impossible. 

YouxG  Max.  Still  I  must  see  it  through. 

Dags.  Don't  you  see  the  situation  of  your  little 
stranger  girl  ?  "  There's  a  very  charming  little  lady 
— but  oh,  her  sweetheart  !  "  You're  completely 
ruined  ;  not  even  the  gods  could  save  you  both  now 
— not  one  of  them  ! 

Young  Max.  Oh  yes,  they  will.     (Departs.) 

Daos.  Well :  he's  gone  off  and  left  me.  Now  Daos, 
it's  no  time  to  lie  down  and  wonder  what  to  do. 
Cowardice,  I  call  that.  First  you  must  try  every- 
thing you  can ;  he  shall  learn  that  you  are  no  ordinary 
fallow.  This  business  gives  ample  opportunity.  To 
get  the  better  of  a  jolly  chorus-girl  and  cheat  an 
easy-going  master — that  is  a  task  for  a  slave  bought 
only  yesterday,  as  I  have  discovered  once  or  twice 
before  now.  But  this,  I  see,  requires  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  If  you're  caught,  you  may  have  a  heavy 
price  to  pay.  When  I've  come  to  the  end  of  this 
road,  I  shall  have  found  either  compliments  or  a 
dressing-down.  I  have  to  rescue  my  master  :  I  will 
stand  fearlessly  beside  him,  however  he  may  act  in 
the  matter. 

SiMOX  (entering).  Put  on  your  wreaths  !  All  is 
prepared.  —  ^λ'hat  an  awful  long  journey!  —  I've 
brought  Λ•οη  a  goat  from  the  farm.  Finish  me  the 
rest,  Parmenon,  and  burn  the  incense.     Tell  a  slave 


24  D.  L.  P.  (<•/.   Plato,   Ax.   371    e).  29  ούδ'  άν  rfy 

C.  H.  Roberts  after  Sudhaus.  31  άμηχαν€ΐν  D.   L.   P. 

35  KaTaKparely  D.  L.  P.  37-43  D.  L.  P.  (for  41,  r.  Ar. 

Plut.  1061).  46, 48  End  Beazley. 
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7τ]α[(]8άριον  €πΙ  τον  [βωμόν  ου  μ€Χλητ€ον. 
αγωνιών  γαρ  και  8e8[icos•  βληλνθα 
{Fragments  of  tivo  more  lines) 


ANONYMOUS 

63       [Early  3  b.c]    YOUTH,  DEMEAS,  SLAVE 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  Hibeh  Papyri,  i.  1906,  no,  6,  p.  29, 
Plate  IV•  See  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  3  (revised 
text) ;  Korte,  Archiv,  vi.  228  ;  Blass,  Lit.  Centralbl.  1906, 
1079;  Fuhr,  Phil.  Woch.  1906,  1411;  λνΠαπιοΛνϊΙζ,  Ν. 
Jahrb.  1908,  34;  Robert,  G.O.A.  1918,  181  ;  Demianczuk, 
Stippl.  Com.  p.  102. 

From  a  scene  be/ore  the  houses  of  two  men,  Demeas  and 
another  (A).  Demeas,  conversing  with  his  servant,  enters, 
and  meets  a  young  man  and  his  servant.  Demeas  urges  the 
young  man  to  run  away,  and  offers  him  money  and  provisions 
for  the  journey  (this  suggests  that  the  young  man  is  not  a 

[neanias]  Tt  γαρ  ττΧέον  τό[δ';     €]φόφηκ€ν  η  θνρα, 

€ζ€ρχ€ταί  τι?. 
[δημεα2]  την  σπυρίδα  ταντην  iv  [τ^ι 

€νταΰθα  τους  άρτους  €κόμισας  άπόφβρβ 

ά7Τθ^]ός  τ€  τώι  χρησαιηι,  τώι  Ί^ουμηνίω[ι. 

.   .   .   .^BeTa   .   .  ωι  BeOp*  άναστρίφας  7τάλ[ι]ν.  δ 

ούτοι]  τι  λέγατε; 
[νε.]  τι  δ'  αν  €χοιμ€ν  άλλο  πλην 

• 7Γ  .  .  μ€ν  άποτρ€χ€ΐν  ταύτας  /xe  3et 

....  ατατΓ μων  μ€ν  ούθ^ν  κωλύα. 


6  D.  L.  Ρ. 
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to  bring  fire  to  the  altar  here  at  once.     No  delay  1 
I've  come  in  anxiety  and  alarm  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  two  more  lines) 


ANONYMOUS 

YOUTH,  DEMEAS,  SLAVE     [Early  3  b.c] 

native  of  the  toxcn  in  vchich  Demeas  lives).  The  young  man 
is  reluctant  to  accept  this  offer,  and  is  therefore  reproached 
by  his  slave.  The  young  man  praises  Demeas  warmly.  At 
w.  23-24  Demeas  enters  his  house ;  and  while  the  young 
tnan  is  waiting  for  his  return,  there  emerges  from  the  other 
house  its  owner  {A),  evidently  enraged  because  his  wife  has 
taken  a  baby  in.  He  commands  her  to  send  it  away,  and 
inquires  whither  his  own  daughter  has  disappeared. 

The  interpretation  of  these  events  is  obscure  and  un- 
certain. It  seems  probable  that  the  young  man  is  enamoured 
ofA's  daughter,  and  that  the  child  whom  A  has  discovered  in 
his  house  and  wishes  to  expel,  was  borne  by  his  daughter  to 
the  young  man  :  who  now  first  learns  of  the  baby's  existence. 
Beyond  this  all  is  mere  guesswork. 

YoxjNG  Man.  For  what's  the  good  of  it  ? — The 
door  creaked — someone  is  coming  out  ! 

Demeas  (entering).  Take  aΛvay  the  basket  in  which 
you  brought  the  bread  here,  and  give  it  back  to 
Numenius,  who  lent  it.  .  .  .  after  you  come  back. 
(Observing  the  Young  Man  and  Slave)  Hullo,  and  what 
are  you  talking  about  ? 

Young  Man.  What  should  Λνε  have  to  talk  about, 
except  ...  I  must  run  aΛvay  (with  ?)  those  women 
.  .  .  there's  no  reason  why  not. 
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[δη.]  οϋτω[ς]  δε  y'  ο[ν]Βαμώ[ς]  Βννησ€τ    άττιεναι. 
[νε.]  ττώς;     [ουκ]  άττηλθ^ν; 

[αη.]  η[συχω]?  €πίσχ€Τ€.      10 

[νε.]  ώ  ταν,  [cT    άναμ€]νώ  λα[β]€Ϊν  [τα]ντην  €γώ; 

[δη.]  7τρώτ[ον  /Aev ]  e/c  ττολ^μίων  φβνγβτε. 

[νε.]  το  δτ)  [/χ€τά  ταυτ]α; 

[λ Η.]  ταΰτα  ττράτθ*  άγω  Ae[y]a>. 

ou/c  €[0x11»  αλ]λω9. 
[νε,]  είτα  ττώ?  δυ[ρ']•»^[σο/Ααι 

(Fragments  of  five  lines) 

[δη.]   e/xot  ytip  εστίν  ττρός  σε  ^ιλό]τη$•  τημ^ρον,     15 
ει?  ανριον  δ'  ή'δη  ττολέμιος  γίνομαι. 
γ'Ι^νοιτο  δ'  €ίρηνη  ττοτ',  ώ  Ζεΰ  δε'σττοτα, 
δι]άλυσι?  [άλy]ε[ιvώ^'  κακών  τ]ε  πραγμάτων. 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

[δη.]  to  χρυσίον  8e  [λ]ά]α^ανε. 

["ne.I  ου  τα[ν  τάδε  ττρε'τΓΟί 

βμοιγβ. 
[δη.]  άρίθ{μ)ησον•  iv  τοσούτ[ωί  δ'   εισι]ωι^  20 

προ?  την  γυναίκα  βοΰλομ    ειττεΓν  ^17^  ε/χην, 

ει?  την  όδόν  y'  ετ'  αυτά  TavayKat'  οττω? 

υ/χΓν  τταρ'  [ΐ7)"•]ών  ενδο^εν  συνσκ^υάσηι. 
[νε.]   εχο/χεν  άπαντα. 
[δοτλο2]  'Ά77θλλον,  ώ?  aypoi/co?  ε?• 

συσκευα[σ]άτω . 
[νε.]  πέραινε. 

\αο.'\  παύομαι  λέγων.   25 

10  οΰ/c  Schroeder.  12  πρώτίον  μεν  ώσττερ]  Schr.  :  but 

the  "  enemies  "  may  be  literal,  not  metaphorical,  c/.  16-17 
(Robert);  cf.  also  fr.  b  ii.  92  Schr.  ini  στρατόπΐ[Βον,  fr.  f  119 
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Demeas.  She  can't  possibly  go  ΕΛνα)'  like  that. 

Young  Man.  What  ?     Hasn't  she  gone  ? 

Demeas.  Gently  now,  contain  yourselves. 

Young  Man.  My  good  friend,  must  I  still  wait  to 
get  her  ? 

Demeas.  First  you  must  fly  .  .  .  from  the  enemy's 
camp. 

Young  Man.  And  then  ? 

Demeas.  Then  do  Λv•hat  I  tell  you.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

Young  Man.  And  then  how  shall  I  be  able  .  .  .  ? 

(Fragments  of  five  lines) 

Demeas.  .  .  .  to-day,  I  am  your  friend  ;  to- 
morrow already  I  shall  be  your  foe.  Grant  us  peace, 
Almighty  God,  at  last,  an  end  to  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune ! 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

Demeas.  Take  the  money. 

Young  Man.  Oh,  I  couldn't  possibly  do  that ! 

Demeas.  Count  it.  Meantime  I'll  go  indoors  ;  I 
•will  tell  my  wife  to  pack  the  bare  necessities  for  your 
journey  too,  from  the  household  stores. 

Young  Man.  But  we  have  everything  ! 

(Demeas  leaves  the  stage) 

Slave.  Really,  your  manners  !  WTiy  not  let  her 
pack  ? 

Young  Man.  That's  enough  ! 
Slave.  I  say  no  more. 

Schr.  ]ω  στρατώ[ι.  13  μττά  ταΰτα  Schroeder.  14 

fOTiv    Hunt,    άλλω?    Schroeder.  15  D.  L.   P.  18 

αλγεινών  D.  L.  P.,  κακών  Schroeder.  19  τάν  τάδ€  np4not 

D.  L.  P. 
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[ne.]  νη  την  ^Αθην[α]ν  καΐ  θ^ονς,  αγωνιώ, 

ουκ  οι[δ'  ο]πως,  [νϋ]ν  αυτό?  eVt  τώι  πράγ- 
ματι. 
''Έιλλη[ν  β€]βαί,[ως]  φαίνεται  τις  τους  τρόπους 
ό  Δτ7/Χ€α[?  α]ν[θρω\πος•  άλλα  τηι  τυγΎ]ΐ 
ούθβν  Βια[φ€ρ€ΐν]  ^atVe[0'],  ον  7T[o]et  κακώς.  30 
[γερλν]  γυναι,  τί  βούλ[€ΐ;      νη   Δ",]   €μβ[ρόντ]ητ  , 
aye 
νυν  πρώτο[ν  e/c  τη?]  ou<:[ta?  το  π]αώίον. 
κλάξΐς  π€ρ[ιβα]λ[ο]ΰσ^  [αυτό  κούχι  π]ροΪ€σαι; 
€ζω  φ€ρ€τ^  αυτό  8€ΰ[ρό  μοι  'ττι]  τα?  θύρας, 
την  ήμ€Τ€[ραν]  μβν  7Γα[Γδα,  Aeye,  π]οΰ  γραΰς 

€χ€1  ^ 

{There  follow  traces  of  numerous  lines,  too 
fragmentary  for  inclusion) 

28  Cf.  P.  Oxy.  211.  33,   Menander,  Perikeir.  τ€κμήριον 
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64       [Early  3  B.C.]  STROBILUS 

Ed.  pr.  (1)  and  (4)  Grenfell-Hunt,  New  Classical  Texts 
and  other  Greek  and  Roman  Papyri  {Greek  Papyri,  Series  ii.), 
1897,  p.  18.  [It  is  perhaps  not  certain  whether  (1)  and  (4) 
belong  to  the  same  papyrus,  see  Gerhard,  op.  cit.  below, 
p.  41.] 

(2)  Hunt,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  i.  1911,  no.  16,  p.  25,  Plate  V. 

(3)  Grenfell-Hunt,  Hibeh  Papyri,  i.  1906,  no.  5,  p.  24, 
Plate  HI. 

(5)  *Gerhard,  Griechische  Papyri,  Heidelberg,  1938,  no. 
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Young  Man.  Heaven  above,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
nervous  I  am,  now  I  am  actually  on  the  job  !  This 
Demeas  really  does  shew  himself  a  white  man 
— whereas  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  to  Fortune, 
whom  she  injures  ! 

{Enter  a  man,  tvho  stands  at  the  door  and  speaks 
to  his  nife,  off-stage) 

Old  Max.  Good  heavens,  Λvhat  is  your  game, 
woman  }  Bring  the  child  out  of  the  house,  idiot, 
that's  the  first  thing  !  What !  Crpng,  and  embrac- 
ing it  ?  You  won't  let  it  go  .''  (To  his  slaves  ivithin) 
Bring  it  out  here  to  the  door !  ΝοΛν  tell  me,  where 
has  the  old  woman  (hidden)  our  daughter  ?  .  .  . 

(There  folhw  traces  of  numerous  lines,  too 
fragmentary  for  inclusion) 

TovT   earlv  'Έ,λληνοί  τρόπου.  31  [Aij^eos]  Schroeder,  corr. 

Robert,  35  Aeye  ποΰ  D.  L.  P. 
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STROBILUS  [Early  3  b.c] 

180,  p.  40.  P.  Petrie,  i  (early  3  b.c.)  contains  fragments  of 
the  same  play  (see  Schroeder,  p.  12)  :  but  these  are  not 
intelligible  or  consequent  enough  to  be  included  here  ;  the 
same  is  true  of  Gerhard's  new  fragments,  except  the  one 
which  I  reproduce  as  (5). 

See  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  1 1 ;  Demiaiiczuk, 
Suppl.  Com.  p.  98,  113;  Fuhr,  Phil.  Woch.  1906,  1411; 
Leo,  Hermes,  41,  1906,  629  ;  Blass,  Rh.  Mus.  62,  1907,  102  ; 
Weil,  Joum.  des  Sav.  1906,  514  ;  Wilamowitz,  N.  Jahrb. 
1908,  34 ;    Korte,  Archiv,  vi.  227,  228  ;    Milne,  Class.  Rev. 
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1922,  166,  and  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  91 ;  Kock,  Rh.  Miis. 
48,  1893,  221;  and  esp.  Robert,  G.G.A.  1918,  p.  185; 
Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii.  176. 

The  argument  appears  to  be  : — 

(2)  A  slave  Strobilus  has  been  commanded  by  his  young 
master  to  make  a  great  effort  to  obtain  for  him  the  company 
of  a  young  woman.  The  slave  has  fulfilled  his  mission  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  :  he  has  found  her  lodging,  but  not  yet 
conversed  with  her. 

(2)  Strobilus  reproaches  his  master  for  estranging  him- 
self from  his  father  through  his  passion  for  the  young  woman. 

(3),  (4)  Strobilus  has  discovered  great  abundance  of 
treasure.  His  master  enters,  and  hears  what  the  slave 
has  found. 

(5)  Strobilus  converses  with  another  slave,  Daos,  who 
offers  to  assist  him  in  some  enterprise  or  difficulty. 

(1)  [2ΤΡΟΒΙΛ02]    ....  σκο7Γ€Ϊν,     ττροσιέναι     ττάσι, 

7Τ€Ϊρα[ν  λαμβάν]€[ι\ν 
el  Βυνατόν  εστί  της  κόρης  αύτώι  τυχεΐν, 
ΟΤΙ  της  άνοιας  μαστός  ην  τη\ν  77αΓ]δ'  ι[δών. 
€ποίησ*  α  μοί  ττροσύταττζν,  evpov  οΐκίαν. 
αοννατον  ην  ι  5 

αντην  νόμαρχ[ 

(2)  Jas",  ω  τρόφιμ€,  τοιοντο[ν  πατρός 
άποστ€ρη\σας  σαυτον  eve/c'  ερωμένης. 
7τροσ€Τί  Βοκ]€Ϊς  ιλαρός  ye,  νη  τον  "Ηλι[ον. 

(3)  ]  τρ€χ€ίν  Όλυ/Απια.  10 
iav  8[ί\αφυγ[ηι\ς ,  ΐύτυχης  άνθρωπος  €Ϊ. 

[neanias]  iS  ΐίράκλεις,  τι  ποτ  εστί  το  γ^γβνημένον ; 

10  νό[^μϊ\ζΐ  Λά[/χπ]ιδο?  τρίχειν  κτλ.  (preceded  by  e.g.  θάττόν 
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Beyond  this,  nothing  can  be  clearly  discerned.  Blase 
maintained  that  these  fragments  are  the  work  of  Philemon, 
identifying  v.  21  Κροισ[  with  Philemon  fr.  189  K.  Κροίσωι 
λαλώ  σοι  καΐ  MiSot  και  Ταντάλωι.  This  hazardous  specula- 
tion, though  approved  by  Hunt  (P.  Hibeh,  p.  25),  has  natur- 
ally found  little  support.  Xor  is  there  any  likelihood  in  the 
theory  that  this  play  was  the  model  of  Plautus's  Aulularia  ; 
so  slight  is  the  resemblance  between  the  two. 

The  word  νόμαρχος  in  v.  7,  being  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
magistrate,  has  led  to  the  plausible  inference  that  this  play 
was  written  for  performance  in  Egypt.  But  Schroeder 
properly  criticizes  the  view  that  it  is  the  humble  work  of  an 
obscure  poet  :  were  this  so,  "  mirum  esset  si  talis  comoediae 
inter  papyros  non  ita  tnultas  duo  iam  codices  innotuissent." 
See  further  Gerhard,  op.  cit.  p.  48. 

(1)  Strobilus,  ...  to  look,  to  approach  everyone, 
to  make  experiments  to  see  if  he  can  possibly  obtain 
the  girl ;  because  he  went  completely  insane  when 
he  set  eyes  on  her. 

I've  done  what  he  told  me  :  I  have  found  where 
she  lives.     It  was  impossible  .  .  .  the  Governor.  .  .  . 

(2)  .  .  .(You're  a  fool),  master,  to  estrange  your- 
self from  such  a  father  because  of  a  mistress.  And 
what's  more,  you  seem  so  cheerful  about  it ! 

(3)  .  .  .  to  run  the  Olympic  race.  If  you  escape, 
you're  a  lucky  man  ! 

Young  Man.  Good  heavens,  what  has  happened 
here  ? 

at  δείν]  at  end  of  preceding  line)  Schroeder ;  but  in  Paus. 
V.  8.  7  Lampis  is  a  victor  in  the  pentathlon.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  iiis  special  fame  as  a  runner  (Robert).  Schroeder 
gives  w.  10-11  to  Strobilus  :  but  v.  Robert,  loc.  cit, 
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[ST.]   νυν  οΓδ'  ακριβώς,  διότι  της  οίκουμ€νης 
lepa  σαφώς  αντη  'στιν  η  χώρα  μόνη 
KavdaSe  κατ[ω]ιι<ηκασι  πάντ€ς  οΐ  deof,  15 

καΐ  νυν  er    elal  καΐ  γζγόνασιν  ivdaSe. 

[νε.]   Στρόβίλζ. 

[ST.]  "Αττολλον  καΐ  θβοί,  τον  πνεύματος. 

[νε.]  παΐ  Βυστυχ€ς,  Σιτ{ρ)όβιλ€. 

[2Τ.]  Tt's•  κ4κ[λη]κ€  μ[€; 

[νε.]   €γώ. 

[2Τ.]  συ  δ'  el  τίς;     ω  κράτιστ€  των  θ[€ώ]ν, 

ώς  €ίς  /<αλ[όρ]  σ'  €ορά[κ]α. 

[νε.]  τι  σ[ν  βοαις  €χων;  20 

(Fragments  of  four  lines) 

[ST.]   Κροίσ[ου  σε  γαρ  ττζτιόηκα  ττλουσιώτερον. 

[νε.]   6  Ze[tiy 

(4)  άκηκοώς'Ι 

γνώσ€ί  τόδ'  e]u^uj  συλλαβής  /xias.     τι; 

πυρ. 

τι    δ'    βστ';]    όνομα    τι    τοΰτο;    πυρ 

άκηκοα. 


2δ 


(5)  άρτοι  παρά  τούτοις  ου  [ 

μα\λ*  έ'δεισα  μη  7γοτ'[ 
π]τωχοΰ  βίον  ζηις  αύτ[05• 

(Fragments  of  two  lines) 

21  ηΐπόηκ€  Schroeder,  who  ignores  the  paragraphns  before 
22  in  Π.     πΐπόηκα  D.  L.  P.  27  μάλ'  Skeat. 

"  Strobilus  thinks  a  divinity  is  calHng  him,  and  imagines 
that  he  perceives  the  fragrant  odour  which  accompanies 
the  advent  of  the  gods  (Eur.  Hipp.  1391,  Aesch.  P.V.  115). 
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Strobilus.  At  last  I  know  definitely  that  this  place 
alone  of  all  on  earth  is  holy  ground  for  certain,  and 
all  the  gods  reside  here — born  here,  and  still  live 
here  ! 

Young  Man  (entering).  Strobilus  ! 

Strobilus.  Heavens,  what  fragrance  !  " 

Young  Man.  My  miserable  slave  !  Strobilus  ! 

Strobilus.  WTio  called  me  ? 

Young  Man.  I  did. 

Strobilus.  And  who  are  you  ?  Ο  mightiest  of 
the  gods,  just  when  I  wanted  to  see  you  ! 

Young  Man.  Why  do  you  keep  shouting  ?  .  ,  . 

(Fragments  of  four  lines) 

Strobilus.  I  have  made  you  richer  than  Croesus. 
Young  Man.  Zeus  .  .  . 

(4)  ?  Strobilus.  Listen  to  one  syllable,  and  you 
will  know  at  once. 

(?  Young  Man).  What  syllable  ? 

PYR.» 

What  word  is  this  .'' 

PYR. 

I  heard  you  .  .  • 

(5) (No  ?)  loaves  in  their  house  .  .  .  I'm  very 

much  afraid  that  .  .  .  you  may  live  the  life  of  a 
beggar .  .  . 

{Fragments  of  two  lines) 

*  nCp,  fire,  the  first  syllable  of  ιτνραμίς,  pyramid :  Strobilus 
has  found  hidden  treasure  in  a  pyramid.  Perhaps  a  pun  on 
the  word  άμίς  followed  (for  the  word  άμίς  in  New  Comedy, 
see  Berliner  Kloisikertexte,  v.  2,  no.  xix,  32,  p.  114). 
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[ST.]   etiv  τι  ovv  δη,  Δάε,  προς  τ(χ[δ']  can  μοι; 
[δαο2]  δυνα/Μαι  yeviaOai  XP''7<7i[/x]os"  καγώ  τι  σοι 

€1?  ταύτα.  30 

[2Τ.]  Aeye  /μοι,  μτ]  σιώπα,  προς  θζών. 

[δα.]  τοντ'    αύτο    των    λοιπ[ω]ν    /xev    ανθρώπων 
απλώς 

μηθζνΐ  λαλτησηις  [ 

κά8ον  άλλον  6  ν€ος  δ6σ[ 

και  τοις  /xe0'  αύτοΰ  συ)ίΐ7τ[οται$'  35 

ά/ίτ^'ίοα?,  Ίίτρόβιλζ,  πανί 

κ€λ€\νσον  ζλθ^ΐν  €πίλ[ 


ANONYMOUS 
65       [About  200  B.C.]        PHAEDIMUS,  NICERATUS 

Ed.  pr.  Jouguet,  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellenique, 
XXX.  1906,  p.  123.  See  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  29 
(revised  text) ;  Korte,  Hermes,  43,  1908,  37,  and  Archiv,  vi. 
230  ;  Wilamowitz,  N.  Jahrb.  1908,  38  ;  Demiaiiczuk,  p.  104  ; 
Robert,  G.G.A.  1918,  p.  180;  Capovilla,  Bull.  Soc.  Arch. 
d'Alex.  iv.  193;  Platnauer,  New  Chapters,  iii.  172. 

The  fragment  begins  with  a  soliloquy  by  a  slave,  who 
appears  to  have  been  reproached  by  his  mistress.  He  says 
that  he  fears  her  less  than  her  husband,  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  journey  and  knows 
nothing  of  recent  developments.  He  will  soon  find  that  his 
daughter  is  missing  from  her  home. 

Phaedimus,  a  young  man  in  love  with  the  daughter,  appears 
and  upbraids  the  slave  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  the  brief  gap  which  follows,  the  master  of  the  house 
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Strobilus.  Well  ηοΛν,  what  is  my  part,  Daos.  in 
view  of  this  ? 

Daos.  I  myself  can  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  the 
matter. 

Strobilus.  Tell  me — for  God's  sake  don't  keep  it 
from  me  ! 

Daos.  You  mustn't  tell  my  secret  to  anybody  else 
— not  to  anyone  at  all  !  The  young  master  .  .  . 
another  Avine-jar  .  .  .  and  to  his  fellow-revellers  .  .  . 
you  have  heard  the  whole  plan,  Strobilus  :  tell  .  .  . 
to  come  to  .  .  . 


34  Βίο^πότου]   Gerhard.  35  σνμπόταις   Kalbfleisch. 

37  KeXevaov  Skeat. 
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PHAEDIMUS,  NICERATUS        [About  200  b.c] 

enters  the  scene  ;  Phaedimus  withdraws  to  a  place  of  con- 
cealment to  escape  his  notice.  The  master  of  the  house 
laments  the  disappearance  of  his  daughter,  and  enters  his 
home  together  with  the  slave.  Phaedimus  emerges  from  his 
retreat,  and  is  greeted  by  Niceratus  ;  with  whom  he  quarrels 
vigorously,  alleging  that  Niceratus  had  taken  from  him  the 
girl  he  wished  to  marry.  Niceratus  denies  the  charge  ;  and 
has  Just  persuaded  Phaedimus  to  hear  him  out,  when 
Chaerestratus  (whom  Phaedimus  had  sent  on  an  errand) 
enters  and  informs  Phaedimus  that  his  charge  against 
Niceratus  is  unjust.  He  promises  to  explain  everything,  if 
Niceratus  will  leave  him  alone  with  Phaedimus.  Niceratus 
departs. 
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It  is  fairly  clear  that  what  really  happened  was  this. — 
The  daughter  (who  loved  and  was  loved  by  Phaedimus), 
fearing  for  some  reason  the  return  of  her  fatlier, — perhaps 
he  would  detect  in  her  appearance  the  evidence  of  misconduct 
~  -fled  from  her  home.  Niceratus  thought  to  render  his 
friend  Phaedimus  a  signal  service  by  harbouring  her  in  his 
house  which  was  next  door,  her  nearest  refuge.  But  Phaedi- 
mus not  unnaturally  misunderstood  his  comrade's  motives. 

[δοτλο2  ]  ήττον,  ω  δέσποινα,  σε 

δεδοι/ί'  βγωγ]€,  τον  πατέρα  δε  τουτονι 
τον  άρτίως  iX&]ovTa,  τον  των  γεγονότων 
ονθεν  πνθόμζνο^ν,  ώς  eoLKe,  πραγμάτων, 
η  γαρ  μέγας  τταράλο^γός  εστίν  η  μάτην  5 

το  ττάν  ττε'ττρακται.]  τουτονί  μεν  ουν  ορώ 
ττροσιόντα  θάττο\ν.    χαίρε  πολλά,  Φαιδι/χε. 
ησθην  μάλι,στ*  εyω]y'  άκουσα?  οτι  πάρει,' 
ευ  δ'  ενθάδ'  ήλθες  ευ]θύς. 
[φΑΐΔΐΜθ2]  ου  μη  μοί  πρόσει 

εγγύς,  πονηρέ^ 

[δο.]  δια  τι; 

[φα.]  τοϋτ    ηρου  με  και  10 

τολμάις  ά7τολωλε]/ίώ?  μ€.  προσβλεπειν; 

[δο.]  εγώ; 

[φα.  ]ff  αύτον  είδε?. 

[δο.]  ο[.    .   .:\ηΊύχη 
τ\οΐς  θεοΐς  δε. 

[φα.]  μανθάνων 

(Fourteen  lines  missing) 

[γερλν]  τίνος  κελεύσαντ\ος ; 
[δο.  τίνος;     αρ'  ουκ]  αυτό?  αν 

•ηνάγκασας  τοιαύτα  ποιών; 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  determine  the  further  course  of 
the  action. 

Language,  style  and  metre  oppose  the  ascription  of  these 
lively  but  inartistic  fragments  to  Menander  :  especially  dis- 
turbing are  the  form  αΰτοΐσι.  in  v.  41  ;  the  rhythm  μ(ϊζον 
αγαθόν  at  the  end  of  the  line  44  ;  the  peculiar  use  of  σαυτόν 
V.  53.  The  play  was  probably  the  work  of  a  poet  who  lived 
some  time  after  Menander  ;  perhaps  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
V.  15  of  our  fragments  was  the  100th  line  of  the  play. 

Slave.  I  am  less  afraid  of  you,  mistress,  than  of  her 
father  here.  He  has  just  arrived,  completely  un- 
aware of  what  has  happened,  I  imagine.  Unless 
something  very  unexpected  occurs,  all  our  plans  have 
come  to  nothing.  Hullo,  here's  someone  coming  :  I 
see,  he  is  hurrying  toAvard  me.  Good  day  to  you, 
Phaedimus,  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  you're  here, 
and  I'm  glad  you  came  to  me  at  once. 

Phaedimus.  Don't  come  near  me,  confound  you  ! 

Slave.  Why  ever  not  ? 

Phaedimus.  You  ask  me  that,  and  have  the  nerve 
to  look  me  in  the  eyes, — you  who  have  ruined  me  ! 

Slave.  I  ruined  you  ? 

Phaed.  .  .  .  you  saAv  .  .  . 

Sl-we.  Fortune  .  .  .  but  to  the  gods. 

Phaed.  I  learnt  .  .  . 

(Fourteen  lines  missing) 

Father.  λ^Τιο  told  you  to  ? 

Slave.  Who,  indeed  !  Your  conduct  would  have 
forced  me  to. 


5  D.  L.  P.  (after  Schroeder) :  μέγα^  παράλογοζ  Thuc.  iii.  16, 
vii.  55.  6  Schroeder.  8  μάλιστ'  D.  L.  P.  (μέν  οδν 

Schroeder).  12  0[Τ]ίί[Μ]Η  vel  -[Δ]Η  Schroeder. 
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[γε.]  Ήράκλβι?,  15 

τι  μβ  ττεποίηκας,  θύγατ€ρ;     άρτι  μανθάνω 
το  πράγμα•  €Κζΐ  νΰν  εστίν,  ώς  eoiKe; 

[δΟ.]  €Κ€Ϊ. 

[γε.]  οίον  ττζποίηκας,  θνγατερ.     ουκ  αν  ωιόμην, 

θυγατερ•  τι  ταΰτα,  θύγατερ; 
[φα.]  αρ'  ά^ι[στα]τ[α]ι; 

[νικηρατος]  ώς  ουκ  άττηντων  ού^αμοΰ  τώι  Φαιδι^υ,ωι,  20 

αυτό?  μζμενηκα  δβυρ'  άναστρεφας  πάλίν. 
[φα]   μη  πολύ  Βιημάρτηκα  τον  Χαιρεστρατον 

€LS  λιμένα  πεμφας, 
[νι.]  ημέτερος  οΰτος  φίλος 

διάδ[7^λό$•  €σ]τ[ί..] 
[φα.]  μετά  τον  οίκεΐον  πάλιν 

6  y     εχθρός'   απορώ  πώς]   τε   καΐ  τίνα  δει 
τρόπον  25 

αυτώι  προσελθεΐν. 
[νι.  χ]^ψ* >  [€]ταφ6  φίλτατε, 

περίβαλε  {μ*)  ικετεύω. 
[φΑ.]  τι  χρη  νυνί  ποεΐν; 

η  μεν  συνηθει  ,  η  φιλία,  [το]   δια  χρόνου, 

και  διότι  /χ']  ηγάπηκε  και  [πριν]  y'  ην  [εμοι 

πιστός]  30 

(Eight  lines  missing) 

[φα.  ]  ύπερηκόντικας 

απαντάς  ώ  πιστότατε]  τοις  πεπραγμενοις. 
ύπερεπιτηΒείως  Βιάκεισαι. 

[νι.]  τι  συ  λέγεις; 

[φα.]  εμοΰ  πρόνοιαν  εΐχες; 
24  Schroeder.  25  D.  L.  Ρ.  32  Schroeder. 

"  Robert   thinks  Nic.  sent  Chaer.  to  the  harbour,  and 
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Father.  Heavens,  my  daughter,  what  have  you 
done  to  me  ?  At  last  I  understand  !  She  is  there 
now,  I  suppose  ? 

Slave.  She  is. 

Father.  My  daughter,  what  a  tiling  to  do  !  I 
should  never  have  thought  it  of  you,  daughter !  What 
made  you  do  it,  my  daughter  ?     (Departs.) 

Phaed.  (emerging  from  his  retreat).     Is  he  going  ? 

NicERATUS  (entenng,  aside).  Not  meeting  Phaedimus 
anywhere,  I  came  back,  and  here  I  am,  waiting. 

Phaed.  (aside).  I  do  hope  it  wasn't  a  great  mistake 
to  send  Chaerestratus  to  the  harbour." 

Nic.  Our  old  friend,  large  as  Ufe  ! 

Phaed.  (aside).  First  the  friend,  and  then  the  enemy 
again  !  I  wonder  what  is  the  best  way  to  approach 
him. 

Nic.  Good  day  to  you,  my  dear  fellow,  shake 
hands,  do  ! 

Phaed.  (aside).  What  must  I  do  now  ?  Old  ac- 
quaintance, friendship,  all  these  years,  the  fact  that 
he  was  fond  of  me,  and  I  could  trust  him  once.  .  .  . 

(Eight  lines  missing) 

Your  behaviour,  loyal  comrade,  quite  overshoots 
all  precedent.     Quite  a  wonderful  friend,  you  are  ! 
Nic.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Phaed.  You  exercised  forethought  on  my  behalf  ? 

Phaed.  is  the  man  whom  he  sent  Chaer.  to  fetch  thence.  This 
involves  ignoring  the  paragrapkus  at  v.  22  (Robert's  ex- 
pedient is  impossible).  And  v.  Introductory  Note  :  it  is 
most  probable  that  Phaed.  sent  Chaer.  to  the  harbour  to 
meet  and  delay  the  father.  It  remains  obscure,  why  no 
reference  is  made  to  this  mission,  whatever  it  was,  at  v.  70  ; 
and  why  Phaed.  should  tliink  that  he  may  have  made  a 
mistake  in  sending  Chaer.  there.     See  note  on  v.  69. 
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[nl]  οΐομαί  ye  Brj. 

[φα.]  avhpetoTipovs  νη  την  ^Αθηνάν  ν^νόμικα  35 

όσοι  δύνανται  τοίς  φίλοι,ς  άντιβλεττίίν 
aSiKovvTcs  η  τους  τοις  πολζμίοις  μαχόμενους, 
τοις  μέν  ye  κοινός  6  φόβος  εστί,  καΐ  κοΛον 
ύπολαμβάνουσι  πράγμα  ττοιεΐν  εκάτεροι. 
τούτοις  δ'   οττως  ποτ'  εττιτρεττει  {το)   συνει- 

δεναι  40 

αύτοΐσι  θαρρεΐν  ττολλάκι?  τεθαυμακα. 

[νι.]  ττρος  Sr)  τι  τοΰτ    εϊρηκας; 

[φα.]  ω  τάλας  4γώ• 

όσον  ^ιημάρτηκα  του  ζ^ην  του  βίου 
τί  γάρ  εστίν  ημΐν  των  φίλων  μείζον  aya^ov; 
et  τοΰτο  μητ'  εγνωκα  μΐητ'  επίστ]αμαι  4δ 

ώς  Βεΐ  θεωρεΐν,  άλλα  λα[νθάνουσΙ^  με 
οι  μεν  επιβουλευοντ[ες  οΐ  δ'   αλλ]ω?  φίλοι 
οντες,  τί  το  ζην  οφελός  [εστί; 

[νι.  πώς  λe'y€]ι?; 

τι  ο    eartv  ο  λελυπηκε  σε; 

[φα.]  [ηρου  τοΰ]τό  με; 

[νι.]   εγωγε,  και  τεθαύμακ    ου  μετ[ρίως  σ    6ρ\ων  50 
συντεινόμενον  προς  εμαυτόν. 

[φα.]  [οιδα?,  εΙ]πε  μοι, 

ερώντα  της  γυναικός  ava/co[ivoi;v  με  πα]ν 
προς    σαυτόν,    ούθεν    των    εμα[υτοϋ   πρ(ϊ]γ- 

μάτων 
κρύπτοντα; 

[νι.]  πάντ  ,  ουκ  [άvτ^λeyω  σοι.]     περίμενε. 

[φα.]  περίμενε;      ταυτην    του    πατρός    μ'    ά[7Γθ]- 
στερεΐν 
μέλλοντος  Ύ)ξίω[κας],  οΐ8\  [αύ]την  [γ]αμεΐν. 

[νι.]  ^ιαμαρτάνεις. 
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Nic.  I  should  say  so. 

Phaed.  I  alAvays  did  think  it  took  more  courage  to 
face  your  friends  after  you  have  injured  them,  than 
to  be  a  soldier  at  the  front.  In  the  latter  case,  each 
side  is  equally  friglitened,  and  each  aUke  prestimes 
that  he  is  doing  something  noble.  But  with  the 
former,  I  have  often  wondered  how  on  earth  their 
consciences  give  them  a  chance  to  keep  their  nerve. 

Nic.  Now  wliat  is  the  point  of  that  ? 

Phaed.  What  a  poor  fool  I  am  I  I  have  com- 
pletely missed  the  road  in  life.  Friends  are  the 
greatest  blessings  of  our  existence ;  if  I  don't  know — 
have  never  understood — that  this  fact  must  be 
observed, — if  some  of  my  friends  are  scheming 
against  me,  and  others  useless,  and  I  am  unaware  of 
it — what  is  the  good  of  li\'ing  ? 

Nic.  What  do  you  mean  ?     Wliat  has  upset  you  ? 

Phaed.  You  ask  me  that  ? 

Nic.  I  do.  And  it  astounds  me  beyond  measure 
to  see  you  exasperated  with  me. 

Phaed.  Tell  me,  do  you  remember  that  I  told  you 
the  whole  story,  ln\ing  the  woman  as  I  did,  and 
concealed  nothing  about  my  own  affairs  from  you  ? 

Nic.  You  told  me  everything,  I  don't  contradict 
you.     Only  have  patience  ! 

Phaed.  Patience  !  Her  father  was  going  to  take 
her  aΛvay  from  me,  and  you  have  the  impudence  to 
think  you  would  marry  her  !     I  know  ! 

Nic  You're  quite  mistaken. 
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[φα.]  ττώς;     ουκ  e/LteAA[e]?  λαμβάνειν 

αντην; 
[νι.]  άκουσον,  ώ  [μ]ακάρί€. 

[φα.]  άκηκοα, 

[νι.]  ουκ  οΐσθας 
[φα.]  olSa  πάντα. 

[νι.]  ττρίν  [μ]αΘ€Ϊν;    τίνα 

τρόπον; 
[φα.]  κατηγόρηκ€  μοι  τά  πράγματα  60 

αΧλότρίον  ημΐν  οντά  σε. 
[νι.]  ώ  ταν,  Φαί8ιμ€, 

€π    αριστερ    (ϊληφας  το  πράγμα'  μανθάνω 

σχζ86ν  γαρ  €ζ  ων  προς  με  την  ύποφίαν 

€χ€ΐς'  δια  το  δ'  epdv  ae  συγγνώμην  τινά 

δμως  8ί8ωμι  καίπερ  αγνοούμενος.  65 

[φα.]  πείθεις   //.'    άκοΰσαι   το   παράδοζον   τι   ποτ* 
ερεΙ[ς. 
[χαιρε2ΤΡΑΤ02]  ούκ  ώιχόμην  εις  At/xeVa•  άπαντησας 
με  γάρ 

σύμπλους  άνεστρεφεν  τις  ειπών  δτι  7Γαλ[αι 

άπεληλυθεν  8εΰρ^  από  σαω[ 

τις  ούτος;     ώ,  Νικ7^[ρ]ατ[θ9]   και  [Φαιδι^ο?  70 

αυτό?  γ*,  εοικε.    χαίρε  πολλά,  Φαί^ιμε. 
[φα.]  νη   και   συ  γ  ,   ω   Χαιρεστ^ατ',   [ει   σω\σεις 
φίλ[ο]ν. 

γειμάζομαι  γάρ  ου  μετρίως  υπό  Todh^  εγώ. 
[χα.]   τι  δ'  εστίν;     ου  Βηπονθεν  ηγνόηχ^  δτι 
[φα.]   ούκ  ηζίουν,  \αιρεστρατ\  όντα  μοι  φίλον.       75 

ώς  φησι 

69  από   Σαώ[νο]ϊ,  ώστε  μη   —  Blass :    Π    has   a   colon   (:) 
before  ano,  hence  Schroeder  thinks  ano,  etc.,  should  be  given 
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Phaed.  What !     You  were  not  going  to  take  her  ? 

Nic,  My  dear  fellow,  listen  to  me. 

Phaed.  I  have  listened. 

Nic.  You  don't  know 

Phaed.  There  is  nothing  I  don't  know. 

Nic.  Before  you  hear  it  ?     ΗοΛν  on  earth  can  you  ? 

Ph.\ed.  The  facts  have  exposed  you  in  my  sight  as 
a  personal  enemy. 

Nic.  But  my  good  Phaedimus,  you  have  put  the 
wrong  construction  on  the  facts.  I  know  pretty  \vell 
what  makes  you  so  suspicious  of  me.  Misunderstood 
as  I  am,  I  can  shew  some  forbearance  towards  you, 
just  because  you're  in  love. 

Phaed.  You  win. — I  will  listen  to  the  miracle — 
what  on  earth  you  can  have  to  say  ! 

Chaerestratus  (entering).  I  didn't  go  to  the  har- 
bour. You  see,  I  met  a  fellow-traveller  who  turned 
me  back  with  the  news  that  .  .  .*  had  come  back 
here  long  ago  from  .  .  .  Who  is  this  ?  Hullo,  it's 
Niceratus,  and  Phaedimus  himself,  by  the  look  of  it. 
Good  day  to  you,  Phaedimus. 

Phaed.  And  to  you,  Chaerestratus,  if  you  will 
come  to  the  rescue  of  a  friend.  This  fellow  here  has 
upset  me  beyond  measure. 

Chaer.  WTiat's  the  matter  ?  (To  Nic.)  Surely  he 
isn't  unaware  that 

Phaed.  I  never  expected,  Chaerestratus,  that  a 
man  who  calls  himself  a  friend  of  mine 

"  This  may  explain  why  Phaed.  thought  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  sending  Chaer.  to  the  harbour  (see  above,  p.  301  n.) 
— he  guessed  that  it  might  be  too  late. 

to  Niceratus.     Change  of  speaker  is  denoted  by  a  para- 
graphus  elsewhere.  72  D.  L.  P.  after  Korte. 
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[XA.]  τταυσαι,  μηθ^ν   eirrrji?,    ττρος  θίών, 

Oai8t/xe. 
[φα.]  τι  δ'  €στίν; 

[χα.]  μζταμ\ξ.λ-ησ^ι  σοι  τάχα. 

[φα.]   €V  ϊσθι,  βουλοίμην  αν.     e'/xe  /xev  ράιδιον 

εσται  μ^ταθίσθαι  γαρ  μαθόντ* ,  ά(λλ')  ουτοσΧ 
[χα.]    ου/f  αν  ^τητρίφαιμ'  ονθίν  elnetv  σοι  παρών   80 

άτοπον,  συνεώώς  τα  π€ρΙ  τούτον  πράγματα. 

€L  γαρ  τοιούτοι  τρ€Ϊς  γ€νοιντό  σοι  φίλοι, 

ουκ  έ'σθ'  ο  τι  ου  πράζαις  αν  €V€i<a  πίστεως. 

αλλ'  εκποδών  ημΐν  γενοΰ,  Νικτ/ρατε, 

ινα  μη  παρόντος  σοΰ  ποιώμαι  τους  λόγ[ους.  85 
[νι.]   εισέρχομαι. 

{Fragments  of  three  more  lines ;  then  end  of  scene 
denoted  by  χορο]ΰ;  then  fragments  of  fourteen 
lines  of  dialogue) 
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66       [End  ofS  B.C.]  FATHER,  MOTHER,  DAUGHTER 

Ed.  pr.  Jouguet,  Bulletin  de  correitpondance  bellenique, 
XXX.  1906,  p.  103  with  Plate.  See.  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com. 
Fragm.  p.  20  (revised  text);  Robert,  G.G.A.  1918,  190; 
KOrte,  Archiv,  vi.  229  ;  Demiaficzuk,  p.  99. 

The  story  of  this  play  does  not  emerge  clearly  from  the 
copious  but  obscure  fragments. 

(a)  Reference  to  a  plot,  perhaps  to  secure  the  freedom  of  a 
girl  from  her  master  by  producing  false  witness  that  she  wot 
freehorn. 
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Chaer.  Stop,  Phaedimus,  for  God's  sake,  not  ft 
word  ! 

Phaed.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Chaer.  You'll  regret  it  in  a  minute. 

Phaed.  Believe  me,  I  •wish  I  might.  It  will  be 
easy  enough  for  me  to  change  my  mind  when  I  know 
better,  but  this  fellow 

Chaer.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  let  you 
say  anything  silly  :  I  know  all  about  Niceratus.  If 
you  had  three  friends  like  him,  th'?re's  nothing  you 
could  not  do  for  want  of  loyalty.  Now,  Niceratus, 
out  of  our  way,  please  :  I  don't  want  to  tell  my  story 
in  your  presence. 

Nic.  I  am  going  indoors.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  three  more  lines ;  then  end  of  scene 
denoted  by  Choral  Song/  then  fragments  of 
fourteen  lines  of  dialogue) 
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FATHER,  MOTHER,  DAUGHTER  [End  of  3  b.c] 

(b)  A  man  complains  that  nobody  except  his  servant 
Dromon  has  proved  a  trustworthy  assistant. 

(c)  The  speaker  (perhaps  Moschion)  describes  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  he  exhorted  someone  to  assist  hitn  in  the  effort 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  girl  abovementioned. 

(d)  The  recognition  of  the  girl  by  her  parents  ;  effected  by 
means  of  tokens — especially  the  dress  which  she  was  wearing 
when  in  early  childhood  she  was  sent  away  to  live  with  a 
childless  woman  abroad. 
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(e)  The  girl  and  her  parents  prepare  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
neighbour  who  has  promised  his  daughter  to  Moschion,  the 
girl's  brother  ;  and  has  undertaken  to  provide  the  wedding 
feast  and  ceremonies.  This  scene  may  afford  an  important 
clue  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  plot  as  a  whole.  Schroeder 
observes  that  "  in  the  New  Comedy,  nuptials  prepared  by 
parents  are  hardly  ever  fulfilled."  So  perhaps  Moschion  now 
refused  to  attend  and  to  wed  the  neighbour's  daughter.  His 
motive  would  be  that  he  and  the  girl,  apparently  his  sister,  are 
in  love.  Hence  her  terrified  exclamation  after  the  recogni- 
tion, V.  39,  "  Is  Moschion  my  brother  ?  "  In  the  end  it  will 
appear  that  Moschion  is  only  an  adopted  son,  and  he  and  the 
girl  will  marry. 

{a)        γον€\ων  άττολεσάντων  τταιΒίον, 

η  κηΒβμόνι]   ιόντων  τρίφίΐν,  η  τον  τόπον 
odev  ζίσίν,  €γ\γζγ ραμμένων  αλλω?  e/cet. 

]ον  ττοτ'  έστΙν  οϋτω  μαρτυρεΐν 

μάρτυρα]  τοιούτον  αν  τι?  εύ'ροι  ττ-ολλαχου      6 

e]v  άστ€ΐ  toCS*  .     Έλευσι?  εστί,  /cat 

τις  6μηγ]υρίς  που,  τις  νοήσ€ί,  προς  detov, 

61 ]776Γται  8ημος  €Ϊς  τις;    ου  ταχύ 

]  άφ€λκυσαις  αν.     el  Se  περιμένω, 

γένοιτ    αν]  en  λέγοντος  εσπέρα       10 

(6)  έζ  οτου]π€ρ  έγενόμην 

οΙ]κότριφ  Αρόμων 
aet  δ    έτίμων  αύτον  ώ]ς  ^ύεργέτην. 
πάντας  δε  τους  λοιπούς]  Διόνυσο?  άπολέσαι, 
οϋδει?  γάρ  έστιν  ύγ]ΐ€ς  ούδ'  άπλοΰν  φρονών.  15 

1-10  Schroeder  prints  as  dialogue  (changes  of  speaker 
after  eVet  v.  3,  μαρτνρΐΐν  v.  4,  άστ^ι  v.  6,  ττου  v.  7,  τι?  v.  8, 
av  V.  9).  I  follow  Piobert  in  reprinting  the  lines  as  a  con- 
secutive whole  ;    but  think  it  probable  that  there  is  some 
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(f)  The  gubject-matter  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  might 
possibly  be  a  fragment  of  a  scene  in  which  somebody  wished 
to  reveal  to  the  girl's  owner  {doubtless  she  was  in  the  power  of 
a  leno)  that  she  had  been  restored  to  her  family. 

(g)  -4  son  or  daughter  explains  to  his  or  her  mother  the 
unseemly  conduct  of  a  man  (perhaps  the  leno)  in  the  presence 
of  the  girl  and  others. 

In  V.  6,  Eleusis  may  he  the  Egyptian  Eleusis,  suburb  of 
Alexandria,  a  low  quarter.  Hence  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  this  play  was  performed  in  Egypt,  perhaps 
written  in  Egypt.  (Cf.  however  Robert,  loc.  cit.  .•  he  infers 
from  the  word  λαμπαδηφόρος  V.  31,  that  the  scene  is  Athenian, 
and  Eleusis  therefore  the  Attic  town.) 

(a)  .  .  .  the  parents  lost  their  baby,  or  gave  it 
to  a  relative  to  bring  up,  or  wrote  their  address 
falsely  in  the  registers.  ...  to  give  such  evidence ; 
you  could  find  people  to  give  it,  almost  anywhere  in 
the  city.  This  is  Eleusis,  and  what  assembly — 
goodness  gracious,  what  assembly  is  going  to  notice 
if  a  single  district  .  .  .  ?  You  will  not  easily  shift  me 
from  my  ground.  If  I  wait  about  here,  it  will  be 
nightfall  before  (you  ?)  stop  talking. 

(b)  .  .  .  since  I  was  born.  .  .  .  Dromon,  born  and 
bred  in  my  house.  I  always  respected  him  as  my 
benefactor.  As  for  all  the  others,  may  Dion\se 
destroy  them  !  There's  not  one  of  them  with  a 
decent  or  honest  thought  in  his  head. 

change  of  speaker  in  the  last  two  or  three  lines.  1 

γονίων  Schroeder.  4  ονκουν  χαλ€ττ]όν  Schroeder :  καΧ  τίνα 

τρόπ]ον,  with  question-mark  after  μαρτυρ^ΐν,  Roberts.  6 

(A)  €νταΰθ'  eV  άστ«.     (Β)  τοΰ  δ'  κτλ.  Schroeder.  8  Per- 

haps   ei  μΐταττοΛται.  9  μ}  άφΐλκ.   Schroeder.  10 

yevoir'  αν  Blass,  perhaps  preceded  by  oi)  σοΰ  (Schroeder)  or 
τούτου  (Beazley). 
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(c)  λ4γοντα  τοντονς  τους  λόγους  €7re[ 

€μοΙ  8e  καΐ  τουτωι  τι  ττραγμ  €στ[ίν;    Χέγων^ 
μτ)  τούτον  ημΐν  τον  τρόπον  ActAe[i  συ  ye' 
τολμητ€ον  γάρ  iaTLV.     αλλ'    €Ϊ[π€]ρ  [μόνον 
τούτων  άληθζζ  6  θ^ράττων  τι  [νυν  Xeyei,       20 

αττασιν  ύ][ ]   tols  ττολίταις  η  κ[ορη 

ουκ  αλλότρια  [ 

(d)  [πΑΤΗΡ  -η^τέρυζ  χιτωνίσκου  γυναικείου  διττληι• 

€]κρυπ[τ€  γά.]ρ  σώμ  ,  ηνίκ    ζξεπεμπομΐν 
ττρος  την]  ζενην  σε,  την  τότ    αΐτοΰσαν  τ€κνα.  25 

]ον  εστίν  άλλα  τώι  βεβαμμβνωι 

ττε'ττλωι,  μίτρα]  τ'  έχουσα  χρώματος  φύσιν 
7Τ€ριζ  Ιώ]8ους,  τούν  μίσωι  δε  πορφύρας, 
Βηλοΐ  τάδ'•  η]8η  καυτός  βμβλίττω  σε,  παΐ. 

]7^ται  καιρός  ώς  παρ*  ελττιδα?  30 

'}ημι  λαμπαδηφόρου 

'\ντος  ύπεραγωνιών. 

[θΤΓΑΤΗΡ εσ]τι,  μήτερ,  άλλα  τι 

6νόμα\τος ,  ο  νομίζω  καλειν 

(e)  [μητηρ]   (^ι)ΐχ:μζν  εισω  δεΰρ[ο•  και  γαρ  Ήίοσχίων,  35 

avcp,  evOdS^  €στί[ν. 

[πα.  ]  την  κόρην  Βώσειν  (^ 

ημΐν  τε  ποιησίΐν  4τοιμο[υς  τους  γάμους 
€φη  προελθών  εχθές  εις  όμ[ιλίαν. 

[θτ.]  6  Μοσχίων  άΒελφός  εμός  ε'[στιν',  πάτερ; 

16  €πΐ[ιθόμψ  Schroeder.  21  ήίμιν,  ή[μίΐν  too  short: 
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(c)  .  .  .  that  is  what  he  said.  ..."  What  have  he 
and  I  to  do  with  each  other  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Don't  you 
talk  to  me  like  that  !  We  must  he  bold.  If  only- 
there  is  a  Avord  of  truth  in  what  this  servant  is  saying, 
.  .  .  the  whole  city  (\\ill  agree  that)  the  girl  is  no 
foreigner." 

(d)  Father.  A  length  of  a  woman's  shift,  in  two- 
fold. .  .  . 

(Tragically)  It  veiled  thee,  when  abroad  we  sent 
thee  to 

That  lady  strange,  who  sought  a  child  to  love. 

('Tis  manifest). — Thy  garment  steeped  in  dye, 

Shews  it  ;  thy  bonnet,  Λvith  a  violet  band 

About  it,  in  the  centre  coloured  red, 

Is  proof  enough.     Thy  father  looks  upon  thee, 

His  daughter  !  .  .  . 

.  .  .  occasion,  how  beyond  my  hope 

...  of  the  bearing  of  the  torch 

.  .  .  extreme  anxiety. 

Daughter.  .  .  .  mother,  but  why  (?may  I  not  call 
you  by)  the  name,  by  w  hich  I  am  used  to  call  (?  my 
foster  mother).  .  .  . 

(e)  Mother.  Let's  go  in  here.  (To  Father) 
Moschion's  here,  my  love. 

Father.  When  our  old  friend  came  to  keep  us 
company  yesterday,  he  said  he  would  give  his 
daughter,  and  prepare  the  ceremony  for  us. 

Daughter.  Moschion  I     Is  he  my  brother,  daddy  ? 

"^v  τάχα  conatus  sum"  Schroeder.  23  sqq.  Parody  of 

•Tragic  Iambic  style.  27  (πίπλωι),  29  D.  L.  P.  SO 

infl  γΐγίνηται  καιρός  Schroeder,  unlikely  metre  in  this  parody 
of  Tragic   style.  36  "  In   fine   versus  nomen  aliquod 

fuisse  puto  "  {e.g.  '  Αάχης  ')  "  Schroeder. 
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[πα.]  άΒζλφός'  άλλα  Sevpo  ττρός  [τον  yeLrova,  40 

•ημαζ  γαρ  €vS[ov]  7τροσ[Βοκώσ*  ούτοι  ττάλαι. 

χορ[οτ]• 

{f)  έμοί  τι  συ  σ7ΓουδαΓο[ν  άγγ€λλ€ίν  €χ€ίς• 

ώστ'  αζιον  ταύτης•  [yeveadai  της  ohoO, 
ην  κ€κόμικάς  /xe  8eo[ju,evos"  μου  του  δρόμου 
aet  τι  μικρόν  €τι  7τρο€[λθ€Ϊν ;     αλλ'  ejLte  45 
άζιον,  ακριβώς  ϊσθι,  γιν\ώσκ€ΐν  τις  el. 
τις  €ΐμί;     μα  τον  "¥ίφαιστ[ον 

(g)   [πΑΙ2  ώ  μ^ητίρ,  [ού']τ[ω]  και  τα  ττόλλ'  άκηκοα 
τού]του  λβγοντος  άρτι  προς  τον  8€σπότην. 
6  δε]  κόκκινος  γ€νόμ€νος  ΰπανεδύετο  60 

και     π]αντ€λώς     ην     β^€λυρός•     ου     σφό8ρ* 

rjpeaev 
.   .  ]etv  δβ,  μοιχώΒης  Se  μάλλον  κατζφανη 

42  άγγίλλ€ΐν  D.  L.  Ρ.  43  yeveaOai  Blass.  45  π/κ»- 


ANONYMOUS 
G7       [1  B.C.]  SLAVE,  MASTER 

Ed.  pr.  Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  v. 
2,  1907,  p.  113.  See  *Schroeder,  Νου.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  43 
(revised  text) ;  Dernianczuk,  Suppl.  Com.  p.  97  ;  Korte, 
Archiv,  vi.  231  ;  Schmidt,  Phil.  Woch.  1908,  457  ;  Crusius, 
Lit.  Centralbl.  1907,  1310. 

A  slave  complains  that  his  master  keeps  him  perpetually 
occupied  ;  and  that  he  has  no  time  for  rest,  especially  when 
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Father.  Indeed  he  is.  Come  on  now  ;  let's  go 
next  door.  They  have  been  waiting  for  us  inside 
for  hours. 

{Choral  Song) 

(J^ What  important  news  have  you  to  tell  me, 

to  justify  this  journey  you  have  brought  me  ? — always 
begging  me  go  just  a  little  farther  up  the  road  !  Let 
me  tell  you  this  :  I  think  I  may  properly  inquire  your 
name. 

My  name  ?     Good  heavens  !  .  .  . 

(g)  Son  (or  Daughter).  Yes,  mother,  it  was  the 
same  with  everything  I  heard  him  saying  to  his 
master  just  ηοΛν.  He  turned  scarlet  and  tried  to 
sneak  out  of  it.  He  behaved  like  a  perfect  black- 
guard. It  disgusted  .  .  .,  he  seemed  still  more  hke 
an  adulterer  .  .  . 


(λθΐίν   Blass,  αλλ'  Ιμ€   D.    L.   P.  46  rt's   e?  D.   L.  P. 

(Schroeder  in  45). 
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SLAVE,  MASTER  [1  b.c] 

there  is  company  to  be  entertained.     His  master  loses  patience 
and  threatens  him  v-ith  a  worse  fate. 

The  joke  about  the  donkey  {w.  7-1  f)  is  obscure.  It  i» 
evidently  an  illustration  of  the  repeated  demands  made  upon 
the  slave  by  his  master.  "  Here  comes  the  donkey  !  "  was 
the  cry  raised  by  a  patron  of  the  baths  when  his  place  was 
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vacated  {vv.  11-12).  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
"  Donkey  "  is  a  public  servant  at  the  baths,  laden  like  a 
beast  of  burden  with  equipment — chiefly,  no  doubt,  the  clothes 
of  numerous  patrons  {πάνθ'  iavrun.  περιάγΐΐ  V.  9).  When- 
ever a  bather  leaves  his  place  {v.  11  άπολΐΐφβίντος  τόπον)  the 
Donkey  brinf/s  him  his  clothes,  and  performs  tchatever  is  his 
duty.  The  departing  bather  shouted  (όνος  npoaepxerat  has 
hitherto  been  taken  as  the  content  of  the  bather's  shout,  as 

[δ0ΤΛ02  ']η,  μα  τον  Δ[ια 

]αν  τάχίστα  φ€ύ[ζομαι 
]  σχολην  μ^ν  e;([eti'  ουκ  έ'στι  μοι 

{Traces  of  one  line) 

ζην    μοι    ^οκών    €\ν    γάρακι    κονχΐ    κ[ατα] 

noX[L]v• 
ΟΤΙ  τοις  θ€ράττο\υσί.ν,  ηνίκ^  άν  σνμβήι  ττότος,  5 
συν^γως  βοατ* ,  α]νλητρβ^  ημΐν  άγάγ€Τ€. 
Ίη  βαλαν€Ϊόν  εστί  που 
€γ]νωκας  elvai  7ταντα\γοϋ 
ου\τος  ττάΐ'θ    βαυτώί  π€ριάγ[€ΐ,' 
δποι  καΧ\€Ϊται  πρώτον,  ευθύς  εΓσ'  όνος.  10 

χώταν]  τις  άπολειφθεντος  ανακραγηι  τόπου, 
όνος  π]ροσ4ρχ€τ  ,  ευθύς  άλλος  ανεκραγεν, 
έπειτα  δ']  έτερος  πάλιν,  όνος  προσέρχεται, 
μετά  τοΰτο]ν  άλλος,     το  βαλανεΐόν  έστ*  όνος. 
σε  δ'  ει\  πότος  τις  rj  θυσία  τις  γίνεται  15 

eycDjto'  ερεΐν,  μουσουργόν  -ημΐν  άγαγετε• 
τις  εύτρ]επίζει;     8εΐ  δ'  ύπάρχειν  εύτρεπη 

και  κλί^νας. 

[δε2ΠΟΤΗ5]  άτ^δια?  λέγει[ς. 
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U  were  in  inverted  commas:  this,  I  think,  ig  at  awkward 
<M  it  is  unnecessary),  and  the  poor  Donkey  rushed  from 
one  place  to  another  and  one  duty  to  another  :  therein  re- 
sembling our  slave,  το  βαλαΐΐϊόν  ear'  όνος  may,  as  CruMus 
suggests,  signify  "  the  whole  bathing-place  is  nothing  but  cries 
of"  Donkey."  Crusius's  interpretation  of  the  Joke  is  less 
satisfactory, — bathers,  laden  like  donkeys  with  bathing-gear, 
waited  impatiently  for  the  vacation  of"  places,"  and  joyfully 
greeted  the  departure  of  the  present  occupants,  who  would 
themselves  be  laden  with  gear.  Thus  όνος  προσέρχεται 
means,  "  Here  comes  a  departing  bather."  But  the  bathers 
themselves  would  not  be  heavily  laden  ;  and  the  situation 
VDOuld  hardly  illustrate  the  discomforts  of  our  slave. 

Slave.  .  .  .  upon  my  word  !  .  .  .  I  shall  run  away 
as  fast  as  I  can  ...  I  cannot   have  leisure.  .  .  • 

{Traces  of  one  line) 

It  seems  to  me  I'm  living  in  the  trenches,  not  in  the 
city.  Whenever  there's  a  party,  you  keep  shouting 
to  the  servants  :  "  bring  us  a  chorus-girl  I  "  .  .  .  there 
is  a  bath,  .  .  .  you  know  (the  bathman  ?)  is  every- 
where ...  he  carries  everything  round  on  him. 
The  Donkey  Λήΐΐ  go  straight  to  the  first  caller  :  when 
a  place  is  quitted,  and  the  guest  shouts — up  comes  the 
Donkey  ;  another  shouts  at  once,  and  then  another 
— up  comes  the  Donkey  ;  yet  another  shouts — the 
whole  establishment  is  nothing  but  the  Donkey.  So, 
if  there  is  a  drinking-party  or  a  sacrifice,  I  know 
you'll  be  crying  "  bring  us  a  musician.  Who  is  get- 
ting things  ready.?  The  .  .  .  and  couches  must  be 
ready  there ! " 

Master.  I  dislike  your  conversation. 

6  Schroeder.  8  ό  τι  ίγν.  Schroeder.  10  Begin- 

ning and  punctuation  D.  L.  P. :  «ίσ'  Beazley  {els  ed.  pr.). 
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[δο.     ου  κ€ρμάτί\ον  δ'  βχοντζς  άζίοΰτ*  Ιραν 
{Traces  of  one  line) 

]  αλλ'  ovOdv. 

[δε.]  ώ  μαστίγια,       20 

τις  6  ληρ]ος ;  υπομένω  σε  8ηπονθ(:ν  ττάλαι, 
σν  δ  άλαζον€\ΰηι  προς  με  καΐ  σττα^αι?  exow 
μη,  σχέτλι  ,  €.τταϊ\ν\(ί]σΎ]ΐς  συ  πρώτιστος  βίον 
τον  Ταΐ']τάλου. 

[δο.]  μα  τον  Δι",  ουκ  όνους  άγων 

(Traces  of  five  more  lines.  The  phrase  8υστυχ€ς 
θωράκιον  in  ike  second  of  them  may  imply  that  the 
master  strikes  the  slave) 


ANONYMOUS 
68       [2-3  A.D.]  YOUTH,  SLAVE 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  i.  1898,  no.  10,  p.  21.  See 
*Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  48  (revised  text) ;  Ci5nert, 
Archiv,  i.  113;  Wilamowitz,  G.G.A.  1898,  p.  694  ;  Demiafi- 
czuk,  Stippl.  Com,  p.  110. 

[a]  μη  καΐ  \βλ4πηι  μ*  ίντ'\αϋθα. 
[δοτλος]  όμως  δ'  α\^μ€λητ€ον. 

των  π\Χημμξ.\ου\μΙνων  γαρ  ημ€\ις  την  ^ίκην 
νποτ[ρ€ομ€ν  κο]ύ  μειράκιον  €νθ€[ρμον  6ν, 
€ρών•  [εκείνος]  μ*  €ΐς  το  βάραθρον  εμβ[αλ€Ϊ 
πρόφασ[ιν  λαβών^  μικράν  το  μεν  του[τωι  το 
παν  6 


2»  3  Blass. 
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Slave.  You  haven't  a  farthing,  and  yet  you  think 
yourselves  fit  to  be  lovers  .  .  . 

(Traces  of  one  Une) 

nothing  else. 

Master.  What  nonsense  is  this,  you  rogue  ?  I 
have  suffered  you  a  long  time — bragging  and  boast- 
ing continually  to  me  !  Be  careful,  you  rascal,  that 
you  don't  become  the  first  man  who  ever  thought 
highly  of  Tantalus's  way  of  life  ! 

Sl.\ve.  Upon  my  word,  not  bringing  donkeys  .  .  • 

{Traces  of  five  more  lines) 

22  arrafldts :  V.  Photius,  s.v.  στταθάν  ^ilevavSpos  }Λισουμ€Ρίι)ΐ• 

TO     άλαζονα^σθαι..  23    ]XI     (vel     ΟΝ)ΘΟΝ .  ΣΗΙΣΣΤ 

Schroeder :  either  misread  or  corrupt. 


ANONYMOUS 

YOUTH,  SLAVE  [2-3  a.d.] 

A  slave  fears  that  the  follies  of  his  young  master  will  bring 
punishment  upon  himself:  he  therefore  resolves  to  dissociate 
himself  from  an  intrigue  and  to  secure  his  oxen  immunity. 

(A)  ...  to  prevent  him  seeing  me  there.    (Departs.) 

Slave.  Still,  inaction  is  my  policy.     It  is  we — not 

the  hot-headed  youth  in  love — who  tremble  at  the 

penalty  for  mistakes.     Our  friend  "  v.ill  throw  me 

into  the  Pit  on  the  smallest  pretext.     Tell  him  *  the 

"  The  man  against  whom  the  slave  and  his  master  have 
been  plotting.  *  His  master. 
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φράσαι     γάρ,     airaye,     κρον\ί]κ6ν,     αρχαίου 

τρ\όττου  • 
Ινα  χρηστον  β'ίττηί  τις;    χολή  φίλο8€σ7τ[ότων , 
€μ€το[ς.      τ]ό   πλοντ€Ϊν  ηδυ•    ταλλα   δ'    εστί 

[ — ττάξ. 
€Κ  μ€ν  Ύαττ€ίνών  καΐ  παραΒόζων  η[8ονης 
ν7τ]€ρβολη  Τις.     αλλ'  eXcvdepov  μ€  δει  10 

ττρ]ώτον  γζν^σθαί,  καΐ  τυχόι•,  νη  τ[όν  Δια, 
το]    νυν    μ€    των    ει^ταυθ'    άμελησαι    7τρα[γ- 

μάτων 
αρχή  yivoiT    αν  πεύσίται  γάρ  αντίκα 
€λθών  ό  τρόφιμος  ττρώτον,  η   τταΐς  ττίρΰστί 
μοι; 


ANONYMOUS 
69       [2-1  B.C.]       SYMPATHETIC  SLAVE 

Ed.  pr.  Aly,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Heidelberger  Akademie 
der    Wissenschaften,   v.    1914,   Abh.   2,   p.    1.     See    K5rte, 

[ΔΟΤΛ02]  {τρόφιμ€,  τι  σύννονς  κατά  μ)ονάς  σαυτώι 
λαλεί?; 

8οκ€Ϊς  τι  7ταρ€χ€ΐν  €μφασιν  λνττουμβνου. 

€μοΙ    ττροσανάθον    λαβζ    με    σνμβουλον 
[πόνων)• 

μη  καταφρονήσεις  οικέτου  συμβουλίαν 

πολλάκις   ό   8ονλος   τους   τρόπους   χρη- 
στούς €χων  δ 

των  δεσποτών  iyeveTO  σωφρονέστ€ρος' 
S18 
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whole  story — not  I !  Too  old-fashioned,"  out  of  date. 
Do  it,  to  get  a  pat  on  the  back  ? — Lunacy  of  the  Old 
Retainer  (?), — it  makes  me  vomit  !  It's  nice  to  be 
rich  :  the  rest  is — but  enough  !  Pleasure  is  doubled 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  humble  and  unexpected 
source.  But  first  I  must  get  my  freedom.  And 
upon  my  word,  who  knovs  ? — inaction  in  the  present 
crisis  may  be  a  good  beginning.  The  first  thing  the 
young  master  will  ask  Avhen  he  arrives  is.  Where  is 
my  girl  ?  .  .  . 

"  Plato,  Euthyd.  287  β  eir',  ώ  "Σώκρατΐ?,  οΰτως  el  Kpovos, 
ώστί  κτλ. 

7  φιλοΒ€σπ[ότων  D.  L.  P.  3  πάξ  Beazley.  9  ffV 

/tivt  Schroeder :  1760»^?  Blass.  14  Blass. 


ANONYMOUS 

SYMPATHETIC  SLA^•E       [2-1  b.c] 

Gvomon,  i.  23,  and  Archie,  vii.  \52\  W'ilamowitz,  Menander : 
das  Schiedsgericht,  p,  107;  Wiist,  Burs.  Jahresb.  19;?6,  1-34. 

Slave.  Master,  why  so  deep  in  thought,  all  alone, 
talking  to  yourself?  One  might  think,  you  present 
the  picture  of  a  man  in  sorroAv."  Refer  it  to  me,  take 
me  for  fellow-counsellor  in  your  trouble.  Don't 
despise  the  counsel  of  a  servant— slaves  of  good  char- 
acter  have  often  proved  wiser  than  their  masters. 

"  For  this  translaiion,  see  ed.  pr. 

1  Suppl.  Wilamowitz,  from  Lucian,  Zev?  Ύραγωώό^  1. 
S  νόνων  add.  Wilaiiiowitz  from  Lucian,  ibid.  3. 
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el  δ'  η  τύχη  το  σώμα  κατεδουλώσατο, 
ο  ye  νους  νπάρχ€ί  τοις  τρόττοις  eAeii^e/sos". 


ANONYMOUS 

70       [2  A.D.]  NUMENIUS,  SLAVE 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  iv.  1904,  no.  667,  p.  127. 
See  *Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  54 ;  WilamoAvitz, 
Q.G.A.  1904,  669  ;   Demianczuk,  Suppl.  Com.  p.  116. 

From  a  dialogue  between  Numenius  and  his  slave,  who 

]τρ€χ€ΐν  €K  γ€ΐτ[όνων. 
[δοτλο2     Sei  σ'  €πιλαθ€σθ\  edv]  τί  λυπήσας  τνχω 

ττρο  τοΰ'  το  γαρ  νυν  7τάν]τα  7Τ€ίθαρχοΰντά  [σοί 

όραις  μ€.     τοϋτον  τον]  τρόπον  προσιό[ντα  σοι, 

ου  δητ'  άπώσeις.^ 
[ΝΟΤΜΗΝΙ02]  TLVL  λαλεΓ?/ 

[δοτ]  διδου  δ'  €μοΙ  5 

δια  ταύτα  την  eXeuOe^piav,  Νουμηνί€. 
[not    ου   παραφρόνων   el   φαν]€ρός,  el    ν€Ϊμαί   μ\β 
hel 

eλeυθepίav  σοι,  νη  μα]  τους  δώδεκα  θ€[ούς. 


ANONYMOUS 

71       [2  A.D.]  FRAGMENTS 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ix.  1912,  no.  1176,  fr.  39, 
col.  V.  12-15,  p.  147  (  =  (1));    16-22,  p.  147  (  =  (2));   22-27, 
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Though  fortune  may  have  made  the  body  a  slave, 
the  mind  still  has  a  free  man's  character.  .  .  , 


ANONYMOUS 

NUMENIUS,  SLAVE  [2  a.d.] 

asks  his  master  to  forget  former  delinquencies,  and, 
remembering  his  present  obedience,  to  grant  him  freedom. 
Xumenius  emphatically  rejects  this  petition. 

NuMENius.  .  .  .  run  out  of  the  neighbour's  house. 

Slave.  If  I  have  annoyed  you  in  the  past,  forget  it. 
To-day  you  see  me  Avholly  at  your  ser\'ice.  You 
surely  won't  reject  such  advances  as  these ? 

NuMExius.  Who  are  you  talking  to  ? 

Slave.  So  give  me  my  Uberty,  Numenius  ! 

NuMENius.  You  must  be  mad — a  clear  case  ! — if 
you  think  that  I  must  give  your  liberty,  by  all  the 
gods  in  heaven  !  .  .  . 

I  ττροστρέχΐΐν  edd.  2  Schroeder.  8  (λ(υθ(ρΙα» 

aoi  D.  L.  P. 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS  [2  a.d.] 

p.  148  (=(3)).  See  Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  61  ; 
von  Arnim,  Suppl.  Eur.  p.  5 ;  Leo,  G.G.A.  1912,  281  ; 
KOrte,  Archiv,  vi.  249. 
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From  Satyrus's  Life  of  Euripides.    It  is  likelier  that  these 
are  separate  and  unconnected  fragments,  than  a  continuous 

(1)  ev  ταΐς  [τ/)ΐο]δοι?  σοι  [7τρο\σγ€λώ[σ^]  ανλητρίΒες. 

(2)  τους  αστυνόμους  τίνες  €ΐ[σ]ι  πννθάνηυ,  [Φι]λο?; 
τους  7Γ[τερο]κο77θΰΐ'[τ]α$'  [την]  €λ€υθ€ρί[α]ν  [Ae- 

γΐ^ίς. 

(3)  ουκ  o'ljjjailav]  νενόμικας  [efv-Jai,  Πα[/Α]^[ι]λ€, 
[ην]   τώί   [γ]€νηται   [χρ]η^ατ',  αλλ'  €ζ[ο]υσίαν,  δ 


ANONYMOUS 

72       [End  3  B.C.]       TWO  PROLOGUES 

Ed.  pr.  Joiiguet,  Bulletin  de  correspondance  helUnique, 
XXX.  1906:  (1)  p.  131;  (2)  p.  132,  Cf.  p.  UI.  See 
*Schroeder,  Nov.  Com.  Fragm.  p.  63  (revised  text) ;  Wilamo- 
witz,  N.  Jahrb.  1908,  34;  KOrte,  Hermes,  43,  1908,  40; 
Michel,  de  fab.  graec.  arguvientis  vtetricis,  diss.  Giss.  1908, 
36  ;  Karte,  Archiv,  vi.  1920,  230. 

These  two  pieces  are  written  on  the  verso  of  the  papyrus 
whose  recto  contains  the  comic  fragments  nos.  66,  66  above, 

(l)  "Έ,ρως,  ^ Αφ[ρο]^ίτης  νΙός  €7Τί€ίκής,  [fjeoy, 
ν4ος  €πί€ΐκης  νιος  ^ Αφροδίτης  "ΚρωΙς, 
ΐλήλυθ^  [ά]γγ€λών  τοιούτο  πράγμα  τι, 
7τρ5ίγμ[ά]  τι  τοιούτον  ά[γ]γ€\ών  (λήλνθα, 
κατά  τ[η]ν  Ίωνιαν  πάλαι  γ€γ€νημ€ν[ο]ν^ 
γ£γ]€νημ4νον  πάλαι  κατά  την  [^1]ωνίαν, 
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and  unbroken  passage  (e.g.  α  dialogue  betvoeen  Pamphilus 
and  another). 

(1)  Chorus  girls  smile  at  you  at  the  crossroads. 

(2)  You  ask,  Philo,  who  the  policemen  are  ?     The 
men  who  featherclip  our  freedom  ! 

(3)  Wlten  a  man  makes  money,  Pamphilus,  you've 
always  called  it  not  property  but  impropriety  ! « 

•  So  I  render  the  pun.     The  Greek  really  means  rather 
licence,  freedom  in  general  denied  to  the  poor  man. 


ANONYMOUS 

TWO  PROLOGUES        [End  3  b.c] 

Each  is  written  in  a  different  hand,  neither  in  the  hand  which 
wrote  the  recto.  In  the  first  piece,  the  words  of  each  line  are 
repeated  in  the  same  metre  but  in  a  different  order  in  a 
companion  line.  In  the  second,  after  an  introductory 
passage,  the  plot  ucas  unfolded  in  lines  which  began  in  order 
with  letters  A,  B,  Γ,  Λ,  Ε  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 
It  seems  clear  that  neither  prologue  has  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  comedy  written  on  the  recto. 

(1)  Love,  son  of  Aphrodite,  gentle  youth 
(Youth  gentle,  son  of  Aphrodite,  Love) 
Is  come,  to  tell  the  following  romance  ; 
(The  following  romance  to  tell,  is  come;  ; 
It  happened  in  Ionia  long  since ; 
(Long  since  it  happened  in  Ionia) ; 
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κό]ρην  veavLOKOs  [vjdav  Ύροίζ[ηνία\ν, 
Ύροίζηνίαν  [veav  ν]€ανίσκ[ος  κόρην 
eTTpLar    \epaa&]eis  \ζ\ϋ\7τορος  ττωλονμενην, 
ττωλουμενην  εύπορος  €[ρασθ€]1ς  [Ιττρίατο.  10 

Ύ ροιζΎ]νιος  γ€γ€νημ[€νος  κατά  τους  νόμους, 
κατά  τους  [ν]όμους  γ€γ€[νη]μ[€νος  Ύροιζηνιος, 
€]χων  γυναΐ[κα]  κατ€[βίω•  το  τερμ'  έχεις, 
έχεις  το  τέρμα'  /ίατ[€]^[ιω  γυναΐκ^  έχων. 

(2)  ίερος  6  8ημος•  η  λεγουσ*  εγώ  }ίύπ[ρ]ις 

εν  τώι  τόττωι  Srj  τώώε  δι'  εμοΰ  π[ραγμα  τι 
γεγονός,  δι'  ^S"  άτταντα  γίνεται  κα\Χ\ά, 
ηκω  φράσουσα  Βεΰρο•  τοΰ  δε  μη  3οκ[ε]ΐν 
ημάς  άγυμνάστως  εχειν  7Τ0ΐητ[ικ']η[ς,  5 

άμα  μεν  το  πράγμ  [ε\ροΰμεν,  άμα  δ[6]  ττ\αιγνίωι 
χρησόμεθα.      των    επών    γάρ    ών    μελλ[ο]μ[ε]ν 

[ερεΐν 
εκαστον  άπο  τών  γραμμάτων  ρ[ηθησεται, 
α  8η  νόμωι  στοιχεία  προσαγορευομίείν, 
εν  αφ*  ενό[ς  ε]ξης  κατά  φυσ[ι]ν  yeypa[ju.]/x[eva   ίο 
ακόλουθα  και  σύμφωνα'  [δι]ατρ[ι]^8τ;[ν]  Β[ε  μη 
εχωμεν,  άπο  τοΰ  δ'  αλ^α  [πρ]ώ[το]ν  ά[ρ1ζο[μαι. 
Αυτών  εταίροι  [ 

Β    .    .   .  την  .  [μ\ισθωσάμεν[ο]ι  [ 
Γ[  1β 

Δ[ 
Ε[  κτλ. 
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1  rich  young  man,  seeing  a  maid  at  Trozen, 
(At  Trozen,  seeing  a  maid,  a  rich  young  man,) 
A  prey  to  love,  purchased  her  at  a  sale  ; 
(Purchased  her  at  a  sale,  a  prey  to  love)  ; 
He  changed  his  nationality  by  law  ; 
(By  law  his  nationality  he  changed)  ; 
He  lived  a  married  man.     That  is  the  end. 
(That  is  the  end.     He  lived  a  married  man.) 

(2)  Blest  is  this  people  !  I  Aphrodite,  who  address 
you,  am  come  hither  to  expound  a  matter  which  on 
this  very  spot  I  brought  to  pass, — as  I  bring  all  fair 
things  to  pass.  To  shew  you  that  I  am  not  inexpert 
in  the  poet's  art,  we  \vi\\  play  a  little  game  while  we 
tell  the  story.  Each  line  we  shall  utter  -«ill  begin 
with  the  written  characters  >vhich  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  letters,  set  doΛvn  one  after  another  in  their 
natural  order,  consecutive  and  without  discord.  Let 
us  have  no  delay  :  I  will  start  with  the  letter  Alpha. — 

(The  plot  is  now  unfolded  in  such  a  nay  that  the  lines 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  order — the 
first  line  with  A,  the  second  with  B,  and  so  forth  till 
the  end  of  the  alphabet.) 
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ΣΩΦΡΩΝ 
73    [1  A.D.]        FRAGMENT  OF  A  MIME 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli-Norsa,  Studi  Italiani  di  Filologia  Clas.iica, 
X.  1932,  pp.  1 19  and  249.  Republished  by  ed.  pr.  in  *Papiri 
Greet  e  Latini,  xi.  1935,  no.  1214  with  Plate.  See  Korte, 
Archiv,  xi.  266  ;  Eitrem,  Symb.  Oslo.  xii.  10  ;  I>atte,  Philol. 
88,  259  and  467  ;  Festa,  Mondo  Class,  iii.  6  ;  Gow,  O.R.  47, 
113  and  168;  Gallavotti,  Riv.  di  Fil.  xi.  459;  Legrand, 
Rev.  Et.  Anc.  1934,  24  ;  Chantraine,  Rev.  Phil.  1935,  22  ; 
Kerenyi,  Riv.  di  Fil.  xiii.  1935,  1 ;  Lavagnini,  UAnt.  Class. 
4,  1935,  153. 

Λ  magic  ceremony  taken  from  contemporary  life.  Com,- 
paratively  straightforward  and  unadorned  :  yet  the  omission 
of  certain  essential  parts  of  the  ritual  (Eitrem,  p.  28)  shews 
that  the  poet's  art  is  studied  and  selective.  A  female  magician 
and  her  assistant  are  performing  an  occult  ceremony  designed 
to  liberate  a  group  of  persons  {probably  women)  from  illness 
or  distress  inflicted  by  Hecate.  The  scene  is  an  inner  room, 
of  which  the  doors  are  closed,  to  be  opened  only  when  all  is 
ready  for  the  climax  of  the  ceremony  {v.  11).  The  sorceress 
commands  her  patients  to  set  down  a  table  "  Just  as  it  is,"  i.e. 
immediately.  Then  they  must  take  salt  in  their  hands  (a 
measure  of  protection  against  malevolent  spirits)  and  laurel 
about  their  ears  {another  protective  or  apotropaic  measure  ; 
their  ears,  because  just  such  openings  to  the  body  might  give 
access  to  the  demon).  Thus  equipped  they  are  to  sit  beside 
the  hearth  ;  which  here,  as  often,  serves  for  an  altar.     There 

follow  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog.     The  magician 
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SOPHRON 
FRAGMENT  OF  A  MIME        [1  a.d.] 

bids  her  assistant  give  her  a  sword — two-edged,  as  usual  in 
these  ceremonies.  A  dog  {commonly  the  sacrifice  in  a  rite 
concerning  Hecate)  is  brought  to  her.  Asphalt,  a  torch  and 
incense  are  held  ready  for  the  act  of  lustration  or  purification 
which  must  accompany  the  sacrifice.  The  climax  is  now  at 
hand.  The  doors  are  opened  wide,  letting  the  moonlight  in. 
The  patients  are  exhorted  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door. 
The  torch  is  extinguished.  Auspicious  silence  is  demanded, 
and  the  invocation  of — or  imprecation  against — Hecate 
begins. 

Theocritus,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Idyll  ii.  69, 
borrowed  from  Sophron  την  των  πραγμάτων  νπόθίσιν :  in  the 
preface  to  the  same  poem,  Theocritus  is  censured  for  his 
άπίΐ,ροκσλία  in  borrowing  the  character  Thestylis  from 
Sophron — not  necessarily  from  the  same  mime,  of  course. 
Theocritus's  model  was  taken  to  be  that  mime  of  Sophron  s 
which  was  entitled  ταΐ  ywoTifes  at  φαντι  τάν  deav  e^eXdv : 
of  which  one  fragment,  relating  to  magic,  survives  already 
{Athen.  xi.  480  b).  To  this  mime  Kaibel  assigned  six  other 
fragments  which  are  or  may  be  concerned  with  magic.  There 
was  however  still  no  evidence  for  a  fair  conclusion  about  the 
subject  of  the  mime,  or  even  about  the  meaning  of  its  title. 

That  our  fragment  belongs  to  Sophron  is  made  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the  phrase 
vti  γαρ  άσφαλτο;  ;  attributed  to  Sophron  by  Ammonius,  de 
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difF.  122.  That  it  is  part  of  the  mime  entitled  ταϊ  γυναΧκ€ί 
κτλ.,  and  that  it  is  thus  the  model  of  Theooritiis's  second 
Idyll,  is  proved  by  nothing,  and  suggested  by  nothing  but  the 
subject  and  the  atmosphere  of  magic.  In  general,  about  the 
relation  of  our  fragment  to  Theocritus' s  poem,  I  agree  with 
Legrand  (p.  28) : — the  two  poems  differ  in  characters  and  in 
scene  of  action  ;  in  nature  and  purpose  of  ceremony  ;  in 
details  of  magic  accessories  and  utensils  ;  in  artistic  treat- 
ment of  their  separate  themes.  They  have  almost  nothing  in 
common  except  a  general  background  of  magic.  It  follows 
therefore  either  that  Theocritus  borrowed  nothing  but  this 
general  background,  or  that  this  is  not  the  mime  of  Sophron 

TOLV  τράπζζαν  κάτθ€Τ€ 

ώσπ€ρ  €χ€ΐ'  λάζζσθζ  Se 

αλό?  χονΒρον  e?  τάν  χήρο. 

καΐ  8άφναν  παρ  το  ώας. 

7τοτιβάντ€ς  νυν  ποτ  τάν  6 

Ιστίαν  θα)Κ€ΪΤ€.     Βός  μοι  τύ 

τώμφακ€ς.    φίρ^  <Γ>  τάν  σκυλακα. 

Tret  γάρ  ά  άσφαλτος;    ού'τα.    — 

€χ€  και  το  SaiSiov  καΐ  τον 

λίβανωτόν.      άγ€Τ€  Βη  10 

πίπτάσθων  μοι  ταΐ  θνραι 

πάσαί.     ύμ€ς  8e  Ινταΰθα 

oprJTC,  /cat  τον  SaeXov 

σβητ€  ώσπ€ρ  €χ€ΐ.     ζύκαμίαν 

νυν  παρ€χ€σθ€ ,  άς  κ*  €γών  16 

ποτ  ταΐ'δε  7Γ[υ]κ:ταλ€υσα). 

πότνια,  8€ί[πν]ον  μέν  τν  καΙ 

[ζ]€νίων  άμ€μφ4ων  αντα[^ 


16  rai^c  Π,  defended  by  Chantraine,  p.  35. 
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from  which  he  was  borrowing  :  there  is  of  course  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  was  the  only  mime  which  Sophron  wrote 
about  a  magic  ceremony.  N.B. /wriAer  that  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  mime  portrays  an  exorcism  of  Hecate  :  a  deo^evta 
seems  equally  possible,  cf.  w.  17-18  {Chantraine) . 

In  Ammonius  loc.  cit.  the  words  τηΐ  γαρ  άσφαλτος  are 
followed  by  ποίος  €ΐλισκοπίΐται.  Kaibel,  wishing  to  intro- 
duce Thestylisfrom  the  preface  to  Theocr.  it.,  changed  this  to 
1Τ0Ϊ  (or  πϋς),  θΐστυλί,  σκοττηι  τυ ;  and  added  it  to  the  frag- 
ment w€t  γαρ  άσφαλτος.  If  Ammonius's  quotation  from 
Sophron  was  taken  from  our  mime  {which  is  not  absolutely 
certain :  the  phrase  wet,  κτλ.  may  well  have  occurred  more  than 
once  in  Sophron),  Kaibel's  connexion  of  the  two  clatues  it  now 
seen  to  be  false. 

Sorceress.  Put  the  table  down  just  as  it  is.  Take 
a  lump  of  salt  in  your  hands  and  laurel  beside  your 
ears.  Now  go  *  to  the  hearth  and  sit  do>vn.  Give 
ine  the  sword,  you  :  bring  the  dog  here.  Why,  where 
is  the  pitch  .'' 

Assistant.  Here  it  is. 

Sorceress.  Take  the  taper  and  the  incense.  Come, 
let  me  havai  all  the  doors  open  !  You  watch  over 
there.  Put  the  torch  out,  just  as  it  is.  Let  me  have 
silence,  now,  while  in  these  ladies'  name  I  do  my 
fighting. — Lady  Goddess,  (you  have  found)  your 
feast  and  faultless  offerings  .  .  . 

»  ιτοτιβάνης  :  the  masc.  particip.  here  must  probably 
denote  (or  include)  men  ;  instances  quoted  of  the  masc. 
particip.  used  of  women,  cf.  Kuhner-Gerth,  i.  82,  are  not 
parallel  to  our  passage  :  as  Chantraine  observes,  the  alleged 
parallels  all  have  a  character  of  generality  which  is  not 
present  here.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
participants  in  Sophron's  μίμοι  γνναικΐίοι,  esp.  mute  persons, 
were  male  :  see  Kerenyi,  p.  4. 
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ANONYMOUS 
74       [Ostrakon  2-1  B.C.]     "  DRUNKARD  " 

Ed.  pr.  Reinach,  Melanges  Perrot,  1903,  p.  291;  revised 
text  in  Papyrus  grecs  et  demotiques,  1905,  A  with  Plate. 
See  Crusius,  Herodae  Mtmiambi,  1914,  p.  137  ;  *Powell, 
Collectanea   Alexandrina,    181  ;     Manteuffel,   de   opusculis 

[a      0  τλημων  γ]€γον€ν  μβθύων  κατά  τρό- 
ττον  \€ύ&]υμών'  πρόσ€χ€  7τρόσ€χ€. 

[β] ν,  Ναιδε?  άβρόσφνροι, 

υπό  γαρ  των  πολλών  προ- 

πόσ€ων 
βακχ€νων  α]λλομαί.  5 

[α    φίΰ,  τλημω}ν. 
[β]   €πΙ  δε  τίνα  κώμον  οπλίζομαι' 

τραύμα     φ]ίλίης     €χω     τι     παρά     ΙίνπριΒος 

ά^ηλον 
"Έρως  μ*  eAa]j8'  ό  γόης•  els  την  φνχην  μου 

ζίσπζ- 
σών  [ποΐ€Ϊ  μ^€  παραφρον€Ϊν.      *  10 

[α    παροιν€Ϊς]  άρα•  σαυτοΰ  κράτ€ΐ,  μη  τι  πάθης. 
[β    εα   μ'  ορμαν  κ] at  μη  μ€  περισπά•  ομολογώ 
φιλύν,  εραν 
και    ουκ    άντϊ]Βικώ•    ου    πάντες    απλώς    το 

{της)   ΥΙαφίης 
φιλοΰμεν     καΙ]     εν     άκρητω    μάλλον;     άνα- 

κεκαυκε  με 
6  θεός  6  Ήρόμ]ιος  ομοϋ  και  "Έ^ρως,  οίς  ουκ 

άντι-  15 

σχείν  [εζεστι. 
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"  DRUNKARD  "     [Ostrakon  2-1  b.c] 

graecU,  p.    161•;    Wilamowitz,   O.G.A.    1905,   715;    Blass, 
Archiv,  iii.  2S0. 

Fragment  of  a  mime  representing  a  conversation  between 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  {A)  is  sober ^  the  other  (B)  drunk. 
Β  exprcsse»  himself  in  vivid  and  semi-poetical  language. 

(A)  .  .  .  the  poor  fellow  is  .  .  .he's  drunk,  and 
cheerful  as  usual."     Hark,  hark  ! 

(B)  .  .  .  nymphs  of  slender  ankle,  .  .  .  drinking 
all  those  healths  inspires  me — up  and  down  I  leap  ! 

(A)  It  is  a  sad  case. 

(B)  I  am  ready  for  a  revel !  I  have  a  secret 
wound  of  love  from  Aphrodite. — Love,  the  wizard, 
has  caught  me.  He  has  sunk  deep  into  my  soul — 
he  drives  me  out  of  my  wits  ! 

(A)  Drunk,  are  you  .''  Control  yourself,  or  you 
may  come  to  harm. 

(B)  Let  me  go  my  way,  don't  distract  me,  I  confess 
my  love,  my  longing,* — and  I  don't  complain  about 
it.  Don't  we  every  one  of  us  adore  the  Paphian 
goddess's  gifts,  especially  in  our  cups  ?  The  gods  of 
Wine  and  Love  together  have  set  my  heart  aflame  : 
man  cannot  resist  them.  .  .  . 

•  "  κατά  τρόπον  interpretor  '  ut  solet '  "  Cnisius.  Perhaps 
"  suitably."  Or  κατά  τρόπον  ίύθνμων,  "  after  the  manner  of 
merry  men."  *  Or  "  I  confess  I  like  to  be  in  love." 

13  (τψ)  D.  L.  P.  16  «ieoT»  Beazley. 
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ANONYMOUS 
75      [1  A.D.]  LAMENT  FOR  A  COCK 

Ed,  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ii,  1899,  no.  219,  p.  39. 
See  Crusius,  Herodae  Mimiambi,  p.  131  ;  Manteuifel,  de 
opusculis  graecis,  p.  166  {qu.  v.,  further  bibliography) ; 
*Powell,  Collectanea  Alexandrina,  182  ;  Cronert,  Philol.  84, 
1928,  160.  On  the  alleged  metre:  Wilamowitz,  G.G.J. 
1900,  50  (denies  its  existence)  ;  Cronert,  loc.  cit.  and  Rh. 
Mus.  44,  1909,  444  ;  Crusius,  op.  cit.  p.  132  ;  Prescott,  Class. 

]  αλέκτορα  μου  \h^υvάμeθa 
.  ,   .   .  τη    .   .  σασω   .   .  ασω  e/c  ττζρίττάτου 

ιθο   ....  σαι  Trap*  άλώρόσοίς 

κουσ νησα  .  τα  τον  βαρ  ....  χηί 

.  .  .   .  €Κ  7τ]αώ6ς  €[φ]ύλασσ€ν  6  φίλος  μου  Τρύφων  5 
οΓά  7Γ€ρ  TeJKVov  τη[ρ]ών  iv  ταΐς  άγκάλαίς. 
άπορο]ΰμαι  ττοΰ  βαδίσω•  η  νανς  μου  €.{ρ)ράγη• 
τον  κ]α\τ\α\&\νμιον  άπολβσας  ορνιθά  μου  κλαίω 
.   .   .  φ^€ρ€  ΤΟ  epvLo[v]  τροφην  αύτοϋ  ττζριλάβω, 
του  μ\αγ]ίμου  του  €7Τ€ραστοΰ  του  'ΈιΧληνικοϋ.  ίο 

■χάρ\}ν  τ]ουτου  €καλούμην  μέγας  ev  τώί  βίωι 
και   [€Χ\ζγόμην   μακάρι\ο\ς,    ανδρε?,    iv   τοις   φιλο- 

τρ6φ[οις. 
φνχομαχώ•  ο  γαρ  ά{λ]€κτωρ  ηστόχηκέ  μου 
καΐ  θακοθά,λπαΒος  έρασθξΐς  εμέ  εγκατέλίπζ. 
αλλ'  βτηθβΐς  λίθον  έμαυτοΰ  inl  την  Kaphiav  15 

καθ\ΎΪ\συχάσομαι.     O/xep]?  δ'  uyiaiVere  φίλοι. 
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LAMENT  FOR  A  COCK  [1  a.d.] 

Phil.  V.  1909,  158  :  Piatt,  Class.  Rev.  13,  440  ;  Postgate, 
ibid.  441. 

Fragment  from  the  end  of  a  lament  for  the  loss  of  a  fighting- 
cock.  The  speaker  is  a  man,  or  youth.  Traces  of  an  earlier 
column  in  the  left-hand  margin  prove  that  this  was  a  fairly 
long  piece. 

.  .  .  we  can  .  .  .  my  cock  .  .  .  after  (?)  a  walk  .  .  . 
beside  the  sea-bedewed  .  .  .  from  its  childhood  my 
friend  Tryphon  guarded  it,  watching  over  it  like  a 
baby  in  his  arms.  I  know  not  whither  I  may  go  :  my 
ship  is  wrecked.  I  weep  for  the  darling  bird  that  I 
have  lost  !  Come,  let  me  embrace  its  chick,  this  child 
of  the  fighter,  the  beloved,  the  gallant  Greek  !  For 
his  sake  I  was  accounted  a  success  in  life,  I  was  called 
a  happy  man,  gentleman,  among  those  who  love  their 
pets.  I  fight  for  Ufe — my  cock  has  gone  astray  :  he 
has  fallen  in  love  \%'ith  a  sitting  hen,  and  left  me  in 
the  lurch.  I  will  set  a  tombstone  above  my  heart,  and 
be  at  rest.     And  you,  my  friends — goodbye  to  you  ! 

6  Crusius.  9  €ρκίο[ν  Crusius,  Cronert.  12  φιλο- 

τροφι   Π,  corr.   Crusius.  13  ψνχομαχωι    Π,   corr.   edd. 

14  θακαθάλπαΒος  Π,  corr.  Bechtel,  cl.  Herodes  vii.  48  όπως 
veoaaoi  τα?  κόχωνα;  θάλποντΐς :  τάχα  &άλπώθί  Blass ;  e/χίν  U 
(v.    Dieterich,    Unters.    zur    Gesch.    d.    gr.    Sprache,    190) 

15  ΐματου  Π,  later  form  of  €μαυτοΰ  frequent  in  papyri. 
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ANONYMOUS 
76       [2  A.D.]  CHARITION 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  iii.  1903,  no.  413,  p.  41. 
See  Crusius,  llerodae  Mimiambi,  p.  101,  N.  Jahrb.  25, 
1910,  98  and  Sitzb.  Bayer.  Akad.  1904,  357  ;  Winter,  de 
mimis  Oxy.,  diss.  Leips.  1906 ;  Manteuffel,  de  opusculis 
graecis,  p.  127  ;  Blass,  Archiv,  iii.  279,  Lit.  Centralbl.  1903, 
1478  ;  Sudhaus,  Hermes,  41,  1906,  247  ;  Knoke,  de  Charltlo 
mimo,  diss.  Kiel,  1908  ;  Rostrup,  Acad.  roy.  sci,  et  lettres  de 
Danemark,  Bull.  1915,  no.  2  ;  Reich,  der  Mimus,  1903,  i.  and 
Deut.  Lit.-Zeit.  1933,  44  ;  Zielinski,  Phil.  Woch.  1907,  865  ; 
Wilamo\vitz,  KuUur  der  Gegenwart,  1905,  i.  8,  p.  125 ; 
Romagnoli,  Riv.  d'  Italia,  1904,  500  ;  Powell-Barber,  iN'iew 
Chapters,  i.  121  ;  on  the  musical  symbols  esp.  Winter,  op. 
cit.  40  ;  Manteuffel,  Eos,  32,  1929,  40  ;  Knoke,  op.  cit.  22  ; 
on  the  barbarian  language  esp.  Hultzsch,  Hermes,  39,  1904, 
37 ;  Winter,  op.  cit.  23 ;  Rice  ap.  Powell-Barber,  Sew 
Chapters,  ii.  215 ;  Barnett,  /,  Eg.  Arch.  12,  1926,  13. 
Preisendanz,  Phil.  Woch.  36,  1916,  651.  Vv.  95-98,  103-end, 
Powell,  Collect.  Alexandr.  p.  181. 

The  scene  is  the  coast  of  a  barbarian  country  bordering  on 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  subject  is  the  adventures  ofCharition, 
a  young  Hellene  woman,  and  a  party  of  other  Hellenes. 
Charition  is  in  the  power  of  barbarians.  Their  king  {who 
can  speak  some  Greek)  intends  to  sacrifice  her  to  Selene,  in 
whose  temple  she  has  taken  refuge.  Her  brother  has  arrived 
with  a  party  of  Hellenes :  and  they  effect  her  rescue  by 
making  her  captors  drunk. 

This  is  a  low  sort  of  music-hall  performance.  Such  are 
the  lack  of  invention  in  the  story,  and  of  inspiration  in  the 
style,  that  the  chief  sources  of  amusement  are  the  dirty 
humour  of  the  Clown  and  the  gibberish  of  the  savages,  ft  is 
indeed  a  far  cry  from  Attic  Tragedy  :  yet  thereto  it  owes, 
however  remotely,  its  plot.  Euripides'  Iphigenia  in 
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CHARITION  [2  a.d.] 

Tauris  iro»  evidently  the  model  /or  the  story  (see  Winter, 
p.  26  :  Charition  =  Iphigenia  ;  the  barbarian  king  —  Thoas; 
the  foolish  friend  {B)  =  Pylades  ;  in  both  works  the  sister, 
priestess  of  a  goddess  in  a  barbaric  country,  is  rescued  by  her 
brother  who  outwits  the  local  king.  Most  striking,  too,  is  the 
parallel  between  the  theft  of  the  sacred  image  in  I.T.  and 
the  proposed  theft  of  the  goddess's  property  in  our  mime). 
Euripides'  Cyclops  probably  suggested  the  detail  of  the 
heroine's  escape. 

The  date  of  the  composition  is  uncertain  :  probably  not 
much  earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Papyrus  itself;  late  1st  or 
early  2nd  century  a.d.  would  be  a  likely  date. 

The  barbarian  "  language  "  :  Ilultzsch  (loc.  tit.  .•  cf. 
Sama  Sastri,  ap.  Rice,  loc.  cit.)  suggested  that  it  may  wholly 
or  partly  represent  an  ancient  Indian  dialect.  There  are,  it 
seems,  a  few  more  or  less  striking  coincidences,  e.g.  /<ο»ζ«  = 
konca  (Dravidian,  "  a  little  ")  ;  τητρΐκίω  =  patrakke 
{Kanarese,  "to  a  cup");  πανουμβρητικα  =  pdnam  amfita 
{Sanskrit,  "  a  drink,  nectar  ").  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  coincidences  are  more  significant  than  e.g.  the  equation 
ov€vi=veni  {Latin,  "  come  ").  Rice  (loc.  cit.,  cf.  Knoke, 
p.  22)  was  sceptical  about  the  theory  of  Htdtzsch  :  to  which 
Barnett,  loc.  cit.,  dealt  what  to  the  layman  seems  a  death- 
blow. In  any  case,  the  ancient  audiences,  of  course,  would 
not  have  understood  a  syllable  of  the  jargon  ;  they  merely 
rejoiced  in  the  exquisite  humour  of  polysyllabic  nonsense. 

The  characters:  A  is  Charition,  the  heroine;  Β  is  a 
buffoon  ;  Γ  is  Charition  s  brother,  who  rescues  her ;  Δ  ig 
captain  of  the  rescue-ship ;  Γ  is  one  of  the  Greek  party 
{Winter,  pp.  34-30,  thinks  him  identical  with  9  •*    unlikely 
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and  unnecessary) ;  9  (9  ^"  t^^  Papyrus)  and  Ζ  are  barbarians ; 
whose  king  is  designated  ΒΑΣ(ΙΛΕΤΣ) ;  the  sign  Κοι{νηι), 
"  all  together,"  denotes  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  group, 
whether  of  Greeks  or  of  barbarians  ;  at  v.  9  enters  a  group 
of  barbarian  women,  returned  from  hunting. 

Stage-directions  :  Τ  (•?  in  the  Papyrus)  probably  refers 
to  the  music,  and  may  stand  for  Ύ(υμπανισμ05) :  cf.  τ{νμ- 
Ίτανισμός)  πολ{ύς),  τ(νμπανισμ6ς)  e  {  =  πεντάκις?).  Κροΰσ{ις)  = 
"  α  striking  "  {of  musical  instruments).  The  two  strokes, 
—  {curved,  X,  in  the  Papyrus),  which  sometimes  stand 
before  or  after  Τ  but  more  often  by  themselves,  may  also 


I 


Γ  κυρία  Xaptrtov,  σνγχαιρ€  τούτ\ων  μοι 
ΧβλνμΙνωι. 


Α  μεγάλοι  οι  θβοί. 

Β  ΤΓοΓοι  deoi,  μωρ^;     Wophrj. 

Α  τταυσαι,  άνθρωττβ.  6 

Γ  αντοΰ  μ€  cKSexcaOe,  €γώ  δε  7Τορ[€υ- 
θζΐζ  το  ττλοΐον  ζφορμον  [ 
ττοιησω . 

Α  TTopevov  ιδού  καΙ  αϊ  γυναίκες  [ 

αυτών  άπο  κυνηγίου  παραγίγνοντ[αι,  jq 

Β  ου,  πηλίκα  τοζίκά  €χουσι. 
ΓΎν[η]  κραυνου.     αλ[λη]  λαλλε. 
Αλ[λη]  λαιταλιαντα  λαλλε  αβ   .   .  αίγμ[ 
Αλ[λη]  κοτακως  ανα/3  .  ιωσαρα. 

Β  χαίρετε  =  15 

κοι[νηι]  λαστταθια  = 

Β  at  κυρία,  βοηθβι. 

1-43,  written  on  the  verso  of  Π,  are  almost  certainly  an 
actor-interpolator's  rewriting  of  a  porlion  of  the  mime  on  the 
recto,  marked  there  (in  part)  for  deletion,  viz.  col.  1.  30-36 
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have  gome  musical  significance  {Winter,  pp.  40-42  suggests 
that  they  are  a  conventional  drawing  of  castanets ;  the 
straight  horizontal  dash  —  niai/  similarly  depict  some  sort 
of  flute  or  pipe).  The  word  πορ8(η),  once  associated  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Clown,  is  surely  a  stage-direction  :  it 
may  have  played  an  integral  part  in  the  action  of  the  farce 
(Winter,  p.  45 :  artillery  to  repel  the  approach  of  the  bar- 
barians, cf.  vo.  45-46).  V.  101  καταστολή  probably  means 
"  Finale  "  or  "  Denouement,"  cf.  καταστροφή,  p.  3G4  below. 
The  piece  is  written  in  vaguely  rhythmical  prose,  icith  one 
short  metrical  interval  {95-98  Sotad. ;  103  iamb. ;  105-110 
and  112  troch.  tetr.  ;  111  iamb.). 


I 


(F)  Lady  Charition,  rejoice  with  me  at  my  escape  ! 

Charit.  Great  are  the  gods  ! 

Cloavx.  The  gods  indeed  !  Idiot !  {Makes  a  vul- 
gar noise.) 

Char.  Fellow,  less  noise  ! 

(F)  Wait  for  me  here.  ΙΈ  go  and  bring  the  ship 
to  anchor. 

Char.  Go  along,  then.  Look,  here  are  their 
women,  back  from  hunting  ! 

CLo^v^^  Ooh  !     \\'hat  huge  bows  they  have  ! 

A  WoMAX.  Kraunou. 

Another  Womax.  Lalle. 

Another  Woman.  Laitalianta  lalle  .  .  . 

Another  Woman.  Kotakos  anab  .  iosara. 

Clown.  Good  day  to  you  ! 

Chorus.  Laspathia. 

Clo^vn.  Lady,  help  me  ! 

Hunt  (too  fragmentary  for  inclusion  here),  and  46  63  of 
my  text.  I  print  the  whole  of  the  interpolation  together  at 
the  head  of  the  piece,  w.  1-43.  1-25  rewrites  col.  L 

30-36  Hunt,  26-43  rewrites  46-63.  6-8  ■ηορΐυθΐΐς  ποιήσω 

Π,  νοίήσω  seel.  Hunt. 
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A  αλ€μακα  =  koi[nhi]  αλ€μακα.     [ 

Β  τταρ'  ημών  earl  "fovK  ηλ€ω'\  μα  την  *Α[θηνην. 

Α  ταλαιττωρβ,  δό^ασαι  σε  7Γθλ€μι[ο]ν  20 

€Lvai  Trap*  ολίγον  eTo^evaav.     [ 
Β  ττάντα  μοι  κακά'  θίλζΐς  ονν  κα[1  ταν]τ[ας 

€15  τον  ^ώλιχον  ττοταμόν  [απελάσω; 
Α  ώς  θέλίίς.     Τ.     Β  πορ^η.     [ 
ΚΟι[νηι]  μι,ν€ΐ.  25 

Γ  κυρία  Χαρίτιον,  καταρχήν  [βλίττω  τοΰ 

άνεμου  ωστ€  ημάς  7Γ€[ρασαντας 

το  ^IvSiKov  ττίλαγος  ύν\οφνγξΖν• 

ώστε  elaeXdovaa  τα  σ€[αυτη?  άρον, 

καΐ  idv  τι  Βύνηι  των  άν[αθημάτων  30 

της  θ€θΰ  βάστασον. 
Α  σ[ω]φ[ρο\νησον,  άνθρωπζ•  ο[ύ  δει  τους  σω- 

τηρίαϊς^  δεο/χενου?  /χετ[ά  ιεροσυλίας 

ταυτην  άττο  θεών  αιτε[Γσ^αι. 

πώς  γαρ  ύττακουσουσιν  α?3[τών'  πονη-  35 

ρίαι  τον  ελεον'  €7ησ7τωμ[€νων ; 
Β  σύ  /χτ)  ο.τττου,  €γώ  άρώ. 
Γ  συ  τοίνυν  τα  σεαυτής  άρον. 
Α  ούδ'     €Κ€ίνων    χρείαν    €χω,    μόν[ον    δε    το 
ττρόσω- 

Ίτον  τοΰ  πατρός  ^ε(χσασ^[αι.  40 

Γ  εισελ^ε  toiVup'•  συ  δε  οφον  [ 

Βιακονησηις  άκρατ4στ€ρ\ον  τον  οΐνον 

διδου?,  αυτοί  γαρ  οΰτοι  πρ[οσ4ρχονταί.]    Ι 


19  ουκ  ηλεω  unintelligible  and  probably  corrupt :  ού  κηλΰ» 
84,0 
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Char.  Alemaka. 

Chorus.  Alemaka. 

Clo>vn•.  By  Athene,  there  is  no  .  .  .  from  us  ! 

Char.  You  poor  fool,  they  took  you  for  an  enemy 
and  nearly  shot  you  ! 

CLOΛv^^  Nothing  but  trouble  for  me  !  Would  you 
like  me  to  drive  them  too  away  to  the  river  Psolichus  ? 

Char.  Just  as  you  please. 

(Drums.     Clown  imitates  them) 

Chorus.  Minei. 

(F)  Lady  Charition,  I  see  the  wind  is  getting  up, 
so  we  may  escape  across  the  Indian  Ocean  !  Go  in 
and  take  up  your  belongings.  And  pick  up  any  of 
the  goddess's  offerings  you  can. 

(A)  My  good  fellow,  be  sensible  !  Those  in  need 
of  salvation  must  not  commit  sacrilege  in  the  moment 
of  asking  the  gods  for  it.  How  are  they  going  to 
listen  to  men  who  try  to  win  mercy  with  wrong- 
doing ? 

CLOΛVN.  Don't  you  touch  it — I  will  take  it  up  ! 

(F)  Well,  take  up  your  own  things  then. 

Char.  I  don't  need  them  either :  all  I  want  is  to 
see  my  father's  face. 

(F)  Go  in,  then.  As  for  you  {to  the  Clown),  serve 
their  food,  give  them  their  wine  rather  strong.    Here 

they  come  in  person  !  ΊΙ 


is  possibl.•,  but  hardly  makes  sense  (Hunt,  who  suggests 
that  there  may  iiave  been  some  play  on  αλΐμακα  v.  18).  ουκ 
■ηά€ΐν  CruiiiiS.  23-33  Crusius.  26  Π  has  aγω^i  in 

left-hand  margin.  A  stage-direction  αγωνία,  αγώνισμα  seems 
hardly  appropriate  at  this  point.  Perhaps  misplaced,  see 
Manteuffel  ad  loc. 
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Β  SoKO)     χοιρώίων     θυγατ€ρ€ς    elal•    eyca    και 
ταύτας 
απολύσω.     Τ.  770^8(17)  •     κοι[νηι]     αι    αρ- 
μινθί  =   —    Τ.  45 

Β  καΐ  αύται  et?  τον  ^ΥώΧιχον  ττ^φ^ύγασι. 
Γ  καΐ  μάλα,  άλλα  ίτοιμαζώμεθα  \β\αν  σωθώμ^ν. 
Β  κυρία  Ύ^,αρίτιον,  ίτοιμάζου  eav  Βυνηθήις  τι 

των  άνα^τ^/χάτων  της  θΐοΰ  μαλώσαι. 
Α  εύφήμξί•  ου  δει  τους  σωτηρίας  Β€ομ€νους  μζ-  δΟ 
θ*  ιεροσυλίας  ταύτην  παρά  θβών  αΙτ€Ϊσθαι. 
πώς  γαρ  ύπακού{σ)ουσι  ταΐς  εύχαΐς  πονηριαι 
τον  eXeov  μελλόντων  παρ[ασπα]σθαί;    τα  της 
θεοΰ  Sel  μέναν  όσίως. 
Β  συ  μη  απτού,  εγώ  άρώ.     Α  μη  παίζε,  αλλ 

eav  πάρα-  ^5 

γενωνται  διακονεί  αύτοΐς  τον  οΐνον  ά[κ]ρατον. 
Β     εάν  δέ  μη  θελουσιν  ούτως  πίνειν ; 
Γ     μωρέ,   εν   \τ]ούτοις  τοις   τόποις   οι,νος   [ου]κ 
ώνι[ος, 
λοιπόν    [δε]    eav    του    γένους    8ράξω[ν]τα[ί\ 

άπειρ[[]αί  πο- 
θοΰντ[ες'\  ακρατον  πίνουσιν^  60 

Β     εγώ  αύτοΐς  και  την  τρυγίαν  διακοΓν]ώ. 

45  ?  ότΓβλάσω.  47  Sudhaus.  50  C/.  Alciphron 
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Clown.  Daughters  of  little  swine,  I  call  them.  I 
will  get  rid  of  them  too. 

(Drums.     Clorvn  imitates  them) 

Chorus.  At  arminthi. 

(Drums) 

Clown.  So  they  too  have  run  away  to  the  Psolichus  ! 

(C)  They  have  indeed.  But  let's  get  ready,  if  we 
are  to  escape. 

CLOΛVx.  Lady  Charition,  get  ready,  see  if  you  can 
tuck  under  your  arm  one  of  the  ofTerings  to  the 
goddess. 

Char.  Hush  !  Those  in  need  of  salvation  must 
not  commit  sacrilege  in  the  moment  of  asking  the 
gods  for  it.  How  are  they  going  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  those  who  mean  to  snatch  mercy  through 
wrongdoing  ?  The  goddess's  property  must  remain 
in  sanctity. 

Clown.  Don't  you  touch  it — I  will  take  it  up. 

Char.  Don't  be  silly.  Serve  them  their  \nne  neat, 
if  they  come  here. 

Clown.  Suppose  they  refuse  to  drink  it  so  ? 

(C)  Idiot,  wine  is  not  for  sale  in  this  country  "  :  it 
follows  that  if  they  get  their  hands  on  this  kind  of 
thing,  inexperience  whets  their  appetite, — they  drink 
,-  it  neat. 

Clo^vn.  I'll  serve  them,  dregs  and  all ! 

"  Wine  has  never  been  produced  in  India  (see  Winter,  op, 
eit.  p.  25)  except  sparsely  in  a  very  few  districts  (Strabo, 
p.  694). 

3.  46.  3  TO  χ€ΐρόμακτρον  Cmo  μάλη5  λαβών  (ξηλλόμην  (Winter). 
52  ιητακουουσι  Π,  corr.  D.  L.  P.  ;    cf,  v.  35.  53  irapa- 

anaadat  Sudhaus.  59  End  ManteuffeL 
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Γ     avTOt,     8e      ούτοι       ΧΐΧονμένοι      μ€τά     των 

[.  ; ]  ^ 

παραγίγνονται.       Τ    άναπ€σ{       ).        Τ    Βίς 

μέσος.     Τ οσαλλ[ 

ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2]      βραθις.        κοι[νηι]     βραθΐίς.       Β     τι 
λ€γου[σι; 
Γ   et?   τα    μζρβια,   φησί,  Χάγωμβν.      Β   λάχω- 

[)Lt]ev,     Τ.  65 

ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΥ2]    στουκ€7ταιρομ€λλοκοροκη.        Β     βάσκ  , 

άλαστ€. 
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2   β]ραθΐζ   =  Τ.     βερη'  κονζζί'  Βαμυν  πε- 
TpeKLO) 
πακτζΐ-  κορταμ€ς•  βερη'  ιαλερω•  Βεττωμενζι 
7Τ€τρ€Κΐω•  Βαμυτ'  κινζη•  ττα^ει*  ζ^βης'  λολω 
jSta•  βρα^ις-  κοττως.     ΚΟι[νηι]  κοττως.  70 

Β  κοττως  υμάς  Χακτίσαιτο.     ΒΑ2[ΐΑΕΤ2]  ζοτητ. 

Τ. 

Β  τί  λέγουσι;     Γ  π€Ϊν  δο?  ταχέως. 
Β  6κν€Ϊς  οΰν  λαλίΐν;    καλημερε,  χαΐρ€.      =  Τ. 
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΥ2]   ζ^σονκορμοστβζ.      Τ.      Β    α,    μτ]    ύγι- 
αίνων. 
Γ  υδαρές  έστι,  βάλε  οΐνον.     Τ  7τολ{ύς).  75 

9   σκαλμακαταβαπταραγουμί. 

63  Perliaps  for  diOTraiCTfTix-oy]  Hunt :  άναπλασ(σόμ(νο5) 
Manteuffel.  Τ  8ι.σ{σός)  μ(σ{ος)  Manteuffel,  who  writes  also 
6[τόπ]ο5  άλλ[άσσ6ται.  76  γονμμι  ed.  pr.,  -γουμι  Knoke. 

"  So  ed,  pr. :  perhaps  "Don't,  if  you  are  in  your  senses!" 
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(C)  Here  they  come,  bathed,  with  .  »  . 
(Drums,  ttrice,  mouerate) 

King.  Bratkis. 

Chorus.  Bratheis. 

ΟίΛΛΥΝ.  What  do  they  say  .' 

(C)  "  Let  us  draw  lots  for  portions,"  he  says. 

Ctoyrs.  Yes,  let  us  ! 

(Drums) 

King.  Stoukepairomellokoroke. 
Clowtv.  Get  away,  confound  you  ! 
King.  Brathie. 

(Drums) 

Bere  konzei  damun  petrekio  paktei  kortames  here  ialero 
depomenzi  petrekio   damut   kinze  paxei   zebes    lolo    bia 
hradis  kottos. 
Chorus.  Koilos. 

Cloavn.  May  Koitos  kick  you  hard  ! 
King.  Zopit. 

(Drums) 
Clown.  \Miat  do  they  mean  ? 
(C)  Give  them  a  drink,  hurry  up. 
Clown.  So  you   won't  talk  ?     Good  day  to  you, 
hullo  there  ! 

(Drums) 
King.  Zeisoukormosede. 

(Drums) 

Clown.  Not  if  I  know  it  !  " 

(C)  It's  watery  :  put  some  Λ^ΐηε  in. 

(Drums,  loud) 

9  Skalmaiatabapteiragoumi. 
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ζ  τουγουμμι   =   νεκξλζκζθρω.         9    ατονβίλ- 
Xerpa 
χοΐ)πτ€ ραγού μί.      Β    α?  —  μη    άηδι'αν   τταν- 

σασθ€.      Τ.    = 
at  =  τί  ποΐ€Ϊτ€ ;     ζ  τραχουντερμανα, 
9  βουλλίτίκαλονμβαί  πλαταγονΧΒα  =   βί[  80 

απνΧβνκασαρ.      Τ.      Β[Α2(ΐΛί:Τ2)]    χορβονορ- 

βοθορβα[ 
Ύουμιωναζιζ^ζσττιτ  πλαταγουλδα  =   j8i[ 
σ€οσαραχίς.    Τ.     βα2[ιλετ2]   .    .    .  ορα^ω  = 
σατυρ[     Τ. 
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2]  ουαμ€σαρ€σνμφαραΒαρα  =  τ^ι  =  ια  =  δα[ 
Β     μαρΘα  —  μαριθουμα  ζ^μαιμαι  =  μαιθο[  85 

θαμ,οννα  μαρθα  =  μαριθουμα.   Τ τυΐ'[ 

ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2]   μαλττ  ινιακού  ρου  κονκονβί    =    —   καρακο 

.   .   .  ρα 
ΚΟι[νηι]   α^α.     ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2]    ζαβζ^β   =    —   ζαβιλιγι- 
8ουμβα.     κο[ι(νηι)]. 
aj3a  ουν[ 
ΒΑ2[ΐΑΕΤ2]   πανονμβρητικατ€μαι•ουαμβρητουου€νι.      90 
ΚΟι[νηι]  7Γανονμβρητίκατ€μαΐΌναμβρητουον€νι. 
παρακουμβρητίκατί[μ]ανοναμβρητονου€νι 
ολνσα^ιζατταρΒαπισκονπισκατζμαν    =    apei• 

μαν[ 
ρώαου  =   —  ov7Tarei[  ]α  =   —    Τ  e. 
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2    βά]ρβαρον    ανάγω    χορόν    άπλςτον,    Oea  95 
Σ€λή[νη, 
προς  ρυθμόν  άνβτωι  βήματι  βαρβάρωι  [π/3θ- 
βαίνων, 
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Ζ   Tougoummi  nekelekeikro. 
9  Eitoubelletra  choupieragouim. 
Clown.  Oh  !     Stop  your  dirty  tricks  ! 

{Drums) 

What  are  you  doing  ? 
Ζ   Trachountermana. 
9  Boullitikaloumbai  platagoulda  hi  .  .  .  apuleukasar. 

(Drums) 

King.  Chorhonorbothorba  toumionaxizdespit  plata- 
goulda hi  .  .  .  seosarachts. 

(Drums) 

King.  .  .  .  Orado  satur  .  .  . 

(Drums) 

King.   Ouamesaresumpsaradara. 

Ei      ia      da 
Cuyvra.  Martha  marithouma  edmaimai  viaitho  .  .  . 
thamouna  martha  marithouma. 

(Drums) 
.  .  .  tun  .  .  . 

King.  Malpiniakouroukoukouhi  karako  .  ,  .  ra. 

Chorus.  Aba. 

King.  Zabede  zahiligidoumba. 

Chorus.  Aba  oun  .  .  . 

King.  Panoumbreiikaiemanouambreiououeni. 

Chorus.  Panaumbretikatemanouambretoiioueni  para- 
koumbretikatemanouambretoiioueni  olusadizapardapiskou- 
piskateman  areiman  .  .  .  ridaou  oupatei  .  a. 

(Drums,  five  times) 

King.  Barbaric,  unconfined  the  dance  I  lead,  Ο 
goddess  Moon  ! — advancing  with  barbaric  step,  in- 
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*1ν^ών  he  ττρόμοι  προς  ί[€]ρόθρονν  =  δοτ€  [ 

[Σι]ηρίκ6ν     ΙΒίως     θ€αστίκ6ν     βήμα     παρα- 

λ[.]   .   .    Τ    7Γθλ(υ5•),   κροΰσ{ις).    κοι[νηι] 

ορκισ[.^    Β  τι  πάλί 

Aeyouai;  10(ΐ 

Γ  ορχησαί  φησι.      Β    πάντα    τα    των    ζώντων. 

Τ.    Πορδ(7^).  ^ 
Γ  άναβαλόντΐς  αυτόν  ταΐς  lepaZs  ζώναις  κατα- 

[δ7^σα]τ€.     Τ  ποΧύς.     Καταστολτ^• 
Β  ο^τοι  μ€ν  η^η  τήι  μεθηί  βαροϋνται. 
Γ  επαινώ,     συ  8e,  Χαρίτιον»,  Seupo  €ζω. 
Α  Seu[p',  (xSJeA^e,  θάσσον  (αρ')  απαι/β'  €τοιμα 

τυγχάν[€ΐ;  105 

Γ  ττάιη^α   y[ci]/3•   το    ττλοΓον   ορμ^Ι   πλησίον   τι 
/Lte'AAere  ; 
σοΙ   [Ae]ycu,   πρωρΐΰ,   παράβαλζ   hevp'   άγων 
Trfiy  νανν  ταχύ. 
Α  iav  €γώ  π[ρ^ώτως  κελεύσω 
Β  ττάλι  AaAeiS",  καταστροφών ; 

άπο\Χ\ίπωμεν    αύτον    εζω    καταφιλείν    {τον) 
πύν^\ακα. 
Γ  evhov     €στ€     πάντες;      κοι[νηι]     evSov.      Α 

ώ  τάλαι.ν[α  συμφοράς,  Ιΐο 

τρόμος  πολύς  με  την  ττανα^λιαν  κρατεί, 
ευμενής,  δέσποινα,  γίγνου•  σώ{ι)ζε  την  σην 
πρό[σπολον. 

97  [κροταλισμόν   Winter.  108  eav  π[ρ]ωτος  €γω  ό  κυ- 

βίρ}'ητης   κΐλίΰσω  II ;   corr.   Hunt,    Crusius  (ό  κυβΐρνητψ   is 
probably  a  gloss  on  έγώ).  110  Sudhaus. 
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temperate  in  rhythm  !  Chieftains  of  India,  bring 
the  drum  of  mystic  sound  !  The  frenzied  Seric  step 
.  ,  .  severally  .  .  . 

(Drums,  loud  :  clapping) 

Chorus.  Orkis  .  .  . 

Cix)v,"s.  WTiat  are  they  saying  again  ? 

(C)  He  says,  dance. 

Clown.  Just  like  real  men  ! 

(Drums.     Cloicn  imitates  them) 

(C)  Hoist  him  up  and  bind  him  •with  the  sacred 
girdles  ! 

(Drums,  loud  :    Denouement) 

Clowx.  Well,  they're  heavy  now  with  the  drink 

(C)  Good  !     Charition,  come  out  here  ! 

Char.  Come,  brother,  quickly  !  Is  everything 
ready  ? 

(C)  Yes,  everything.  The  boat  is  at  anchor  not 
far  away.  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Helmsman  ! 
I  tell  you  to  bring  the  ship  alongside  here  at  once  ! 

Ship's  Captain.  If  I  give  the  order  first 

Clown.  What,  talking  again,  you  bungler  ?  Let's 
leave  him  outside  to  kiss  the  ship's  behind  ! 

(C)  Are  you  all  aboard  ? 

Chorus.  All  aboard. 

Char.  Woe  is  me  !  A  mighty  trembling  masters 
me,  unhappy  !  Grant  us  your  favour,  Lady  goddess  I 
Save  your  handmaiden  1 
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77       [2  A.D.]  ADULTERESS 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  iii.  1903,  no.  413,  p.  41. 
See  Crusius,  Herodae  Mimiavibi,  p.  110  ;  Sudhaiis,  Hermes, 
41,  1906,  247  ;  Knox,  Philol.  81,  243  :  Manteuffel,  d"  opus- 
culis  graecis,  pp.  46  and  138,  qu,  v.  for  further  bibliography  ; 
Powell-Barber,  New  Chapters,  i.  122  ;  Reich,  der  Mimus,  1. ; 
Lyngby,  Eranos,  26,  52  ;  Winter,  op.  cit.  p.  49  ;  Knoke,  op. 
cit.  (revised  text),  p.  35. 

I  follow  Crusius's  text  in  the  distribution  of  parts  from 
vv.  60-end  (except  in  v.  61,  where  he  makes  no  change  of 
speaker  after  γελάσω).  This  distribution,  however  incorrect 
it  may  he  in  detail,  is  certainly  correct  in  principle.  The 
division  of  the  piece  into  separate  scenes  is  based  upon  no 
explicit  indication  in  Π,  but  appears  to  be  a  necessary  ex- 
pedient. I  suppose  a  pause  of  only  a  few  seconds  at  the  end 
of  each  scene  :  longer  intervals  are  unlikely.  The  Archi- 
mima  leaves  the  stage  at  v.  10  είσΐλΐΰσομαι ;  there  is  an 
interval  after  elaeXeovres  v.  19  ;  again  after  eAOere  v.  26 
the  Adulteress  departs,  and  returns  almost  immediately, 
(ξιοΰσα  V.  26  ;   she  leaves  again  at  e'aeXde  v.  35,  at  άπελ- 

θόντΐς  καΐ  ημΐΐί  V.  44,  at  elaeXOovaa  V.  51,  and  at  ΐΐσΐλθόντΐς 
V.  56.  A  break  in  the  performance  is  most  clearly  indicated 
by  V.  10  ;  the  slaves  remove  their  victims,  and  the  Adulteress 
says  that  she  will  go  indoors  ;  but  in  the  same  line  the  slaves 
have  evidently  returned,  their  mission  accomplished  (or 
rather  frustrated)  ;  clearly  there  was  a  pause  in  the  action 
after  ζΐσ^λεύσομω.  V.  10,  during  which  the  Adulteress  left  the 
scene  for  a  moment.  Cf.  vv.  25-26  :  the  Adulteress  orders 
the  execution  of  Aesopus, — and  at  once  inspects  his  corpse  ; 
again,  there  was  a  brief  interval  for  the  fulfilment  of  her 
commands. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  roles  were  enacted  by  one  Archi- 
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ADULTERESS  [2  a.d.] 

mima  (Winter,  p.  5i) :  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  tcrite  as 
though  the  separate  characters  were  portrayed  by  separate 
actors.     The  plot  appears  to  be  : — 

Scene  I — The  Adulteress  {hereinafter  A)  has  made  advances 
to  a  slave  Aesopus,  who  refuses  her.  She  condemns  him  to 
death,  together  with  his  mistress  Apollonia.  Slaves  remove  the 
convicts  :  A  goes  indoors  to  await  their  report. 

Scene  II — The  slaves,  who  have  probably  released  their 
fellows  through  compassion,  report  that  Aesopus  and  Apol- 
lonia have  escaped,  apparently  through  divine  intervention. 
A  demands  that  they  be  caught  and  brutally  executed.  She 
withdraws  again. 

Scene  III — Apollonia  returns  and  is  arrested  ;  her  execu- 
tion and  the  arrest  of  Aesopus  are  commanded. 

Scene  IV — Aesopus  is  brought,  apparently  dead,  to  the 
door.    A  mourns  him. 

Scene  V — A  plots  icith  Malacus  (a  slave  who  is  eager  to 
enjoy  the  favour  of  his  mistress)  to  poison  her  husband. 
They  withdraw  together. 

Scene  VI — A  inspects  the  body  of  Apollonia,  who  has  been 
brought  in — apparently  dead — and  laid  beside  Aesopus.  Λ 
sends  a  parasite  to  summon  her  doomed  husband,  and  departs 
to  prepare  the  fatal  table. 

Scene  VII — A  announces  that  all  is  ready,  and  goes 
indoors  to  accomplish  her  murderous  designs. 

Scene  VIII — The  husband  is  carried  on  to  the  scene, 
apparently  dead.  The  Archimima  has  now  finished  the  role 
of  the  Adulteress,  and  begins  to  enact  a  dialogue  between  the 
minor  characters.  The  parasite  laments  the  passing  of  his 
master ;     Malacus  interrupts  and  begins  a   dirge  ;     but 
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suddenly  the  husband,  who  was  only  feigning  death,  leaps  up 
and  orders  Spinther  to  belabour  Malacus.  The  husband  now 
perceives  the  figure  of  Aesopus,  and  inquires  who  he  is  :  from 
the  reply  it  appears  that  Aesopus  and  Apollonia  are  both 
alive  and  well. 

This  is  a  fine  piece  of  writing  in  its  class.     The  construc- 

I 

ωστ€,  7rat8(e?),  συν\αβ6ντ{'ες)  τούτον 

cAfcere  ΙττΙ  την 
ΊΤζττρωμΙνην.     προάγετε     νυν     κάκείνην     ώς 

€στιν 
ττεφιμωμενη.     ύμΖν  λέγω,  άτταγαγόντες  ο,ύ- 

τούς 
κατά     αμφότερα    τά     άκρωτηρι,[α     κ]αΙ    τα 

παρακείμενα 
Βεν^ρα  προσ^ήσατε,  μακράν  διασπ[ά]σαντ€5•  5 
άλλον  άττ'  [α]λλου  και  βλέπετε  μη  πο{τε)  τώι 

ετερωι 
Βείζητε,  μη  της  αλλήλων  οφεως  [πλ]ησθεντες 
μεθ^  η8ον[η]ς  άποθάνωσι.     σφαγιάσαντες  8ε 

αυτούς 
προς  με  εσω  άντατε.     εϊρηκα•  εγώ  δ'  ενΒον 

είσ- 
ελευσομα[ί\ . 

II 

τι  λέγετε  ύμ{εΐς) ;     οντ{ως) 
ο[ί]  θεοί  νμΐν  10 

εφαντάσθ{ησαν) ,     [κ•]αι     ύμεΐς     εφοβηθ[ητ]ε, 

κα[1 

γεγόνασι;     [ε]γώ  [ύ]μΐν  καταγγίελλω],  εκεί- 
νοι 
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tion  it  eMiorate  and  dramatically  good ;  the  language  ia 
powerful,  picturesque,  sometimes  even  poetical.  This  author, 
who  probably  lived  near  the  end  of  the  1st  century  a.d., 
controls  the  Greek  language  easily,  and  affects  a  pleasing 
directness  and  economy  of  style.  This  Archimiiita  has 
indeed  an  excellent  part  to  play,  varied  and  vivid,— first 
furious  and  vindictive,  then  repentant  and  sentimental ; 
first  exultant,  then  subtly  cunning  and  sinister. 

The  writer's  model  was  clearly  the  fifth  Mime  of  Herodea: 
and  it  may  not  be  fanciful  to  detect  the  influence  ofEuripidea' 
Medea  upon  the  character  of  the  Archimima. 

ScEXE  I 
(A)  So  seize  him,  slaves,  and  drag  him  to  his  doom. 
Now  bring  out  the  woman  too,  gagged,  just  as  she  is. 
I  order  you  to  take  them  away  to  the  tAvo  promon- 
tories and  bind  them  down  to  the  trees  there  ;  drag 
them  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  see  that  you 
don't  shew  one  to  the  other,  lest  they  die  rejoicing, 
feasting  their  eyes  upon  each  other  !  When  you 
have  cut  their  throats,  come  and  meet  me  inside. 
That  is  all.     I'm  going  indoors. 

Scene  II 
(A)  WTiat  are  you  sajing  ?     Oh  really,  the  gods 
appeared  to  you,  and  you  were  frightened,  and  they 
(escaped)  ?  .  .  .  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  even  if  they 

11  κα[ι  ίΚ€Ϊν](<Η)  άόρατ{οι)  Knoke,  Crusius.  12  #tar- 

αγγίλλω  Crusius. 
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el  και  ύμα.[ς]  8[ΐ€]φυγον  τούζ  ορ€[ο\φ[νΧ\ακας 

ου  μη  Χάθωσι. 
νυνί    he    τοις    θβοΐς    άπαράσ{θ)αι    βονλομαι, 

ΈιτηνΟηρ' 
ομοσον     βττιττ    .    .   σ ινόμ€να. 

λ[4γ\€Τ€  15 

τά  προς  τά[ς]   θυσίας,     εττειδά^  οι  deol  καΐ 

eV  άγαθώί 
ήμΐν  φα[ί]ν€σθαι  μ4λλω{σιν)  ώς  7τροσ€χ{οντ€ς) 

ύμνησ{ατ€'\ 
τους    ^eoi;[s].     μαστίγια,    ου    ^eA(ei?)    ποίΐΐν 

τά  €7ητασσ6μζ{να) ; 
τίγ€γονβ[ν;     η]  μαύ'η{ή ;     €ΐσ€λθόντ{€ς)  iSeTe 

τις  eoTLV. 

Ill 

Tt   φησίν;     (ηδ')    ην   άρα;     lSctc   μη   [κ\αΙ  6 

ύ7Τ€ρηφανος  20 

€σω  €στί.     ύμίν  \4γω,  α77•αλλά[^α]ι•τ6?  ταυ- 

την  ττα- 
pdhore    τ[οΓ$•]     ορβοφύλαζι     καΐ     etVare     iv 

πολλώι  σώηρωι 
τηρ€Ϊν  i[π]ιμeλώς.     €λκ€Τ€,  συρ€Τ€,  άπάγ€Τ€. 
καΐ     ν[μ]€Ϊ[ς     8]e     eKelvov     άναζητήσαντ€ς 

άποσφα- 
γίάσαντ^ς    τ]€    ττροβάλ€Τ€    ϊνα    [eyjoj    αύτον 

ν€κρ6ν  ΐ'δω.  25 

eXOeTe  Σπί]νθήρ,  Μάλακ€,  μ€τ    Ιμοϋ• 

IV 

ΐξιουσα 

άκρ]φώς  νυν  IBelv  πεφάσομαί  el 

τ4θνηκ€ 
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escaped  you,  they  certainly  will  not  evade  the 
mountain-police.  Now  I  want  to  ask  the  gods  their 
mercy,  Spinther.  Swear  .  .  .  say  the  sacrificial 
prayers.  When  the  gods  are  about  to  appear  to  us 
with  good  omen,  sing  their  praises  as  if  you  meant 
it."  Villain,  Λνοη'ί  you  do  as  you're  told  ?  What's 
happened  to  you  ?  Are  you  mad  .•'  {A  noise,  off- 
stage.)    Go  indoors  and  see  who  it  is. 

Scene  III 

(A)  What  does  he  say  ?  Oh,  it's  she,^  is  it  ?  See 
if  our  high  and  mighty  friend"  isn't  indoors  too. 
I  tell  you,  take  this  woman  away,  hand  her  over  to 
the  mountain-police,  tell  them  to  load  her  Λvith  chains 
and  watch  her  carefully.  Pull  her — drag  her — away 
with  her  !  As  for  you,  go  and  look  for  the  man  ; 
kill  him,  and  thro\v  the  corpse  down  before  me,  so 
that  I  may  see  him  dead,  Spinther  and  Malacus, 
come  with  me. 

Scene  IV 

(A)  Out  I  come  ...  I  will  try  to  see  for  certain  if 

"  Lit.  "  like  people  paying  attention."  *  Apollonia. 

•  Aesopus. 

13  1[ΐ(\φντγ€ν  G.-H.,  corr.  Crusius.  19  Suppl.  Sud- 

haus.  20  (T)b')  ^v  άρα  Crusius. 
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€Κ€Ϊνος,  ο]πως  μη  πάλιν  πλανψ  μ*  epis".  ώδε 
μ^ν 

]/caju.ai  τα  ώδε.     ee,  ιδ[ο]ί;  οΰτος• 

ΟΑ  ταλαί- 

ττωρζ,  συ  γαρ]  ηθζλβς  οΰτω  ριφηναυ  μάλλον  η 
€μ€  30 

φίλίΐν;  κ€]ίμ€νον  δε  κωφον  πώς  αποσύρομαι; 
νζκρώι 

€1  τις  TTorJe  yeyovev,  ηρται  πάσα  epis".  ανά- 
παυσαν 

κ]€κ[α]ρμ€νας  φρ4νας  άρω. 

Σιπινθήρ,  πόθβν  σου  6  οφθαλμός  ημ^ρωται; 
ώδε  άνω 

συνξίσβλθβ  μοι,  μαστίγια,  όπως  οΐνον  διυ- 
λίσω,    είσελ^ε,  35 

εί'σελ^ε,  μαστίγια•  ώδε  πάρ^λθζ.  ποταπά. 
π€ριπατ€Ϊς  ; 

ώδε  στρέφου. 

V 

ποΰ    σου    το    ήμισυ    του 

χιτωνί{ου) ,  το  ήμισυ; 
Ιγώ  σοι  πάντα  π^ρί  πάντων  άττοδώσω.     ούτω 

μοι 
δεδο/ίται.     Μαλακέ*    πάντας    αντλούσα    καΐ 

ττωλτ^σασα 
τα    υπάρχοντα    πού    ποτέ    χωρίσ€σθαι.     νΰν 

του  γ€ροντ{ος)  40 

ΐγκρατης   θέλω   γ€ν€σ{θαι)    πριν  τι   τούτ{ων) 

€πιγνοΐ'  και  γαρ  εύκαίρως 
€χω  φάρμακον  θανάσιμον  δ  μ^τ    οινομέλιτοζ 

διι^^τ^σασα 
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he  is  dead,  so  that  I  mayn't  be  bothered  with  jealousy 
again.  .  .  .  Oh,  look  !  here  he  is  !  Poor  fool,  so  you 
preferred  to  be  east  out  like  this,  rather  than  be  my 
lover  ?  Deaf  he  lies — how  shall  I  mourn  him  ? 
Whatever  quarrel  I  may  have  had  with  this  dead 
man,  now  it  is  all  over  !  Stop  !  .  .  ,  I  will  ease 
my  ravished  heart  !  Spinther !  Why  looking  so 
subdued  ?  Come  up  here  to  me,  confound  you  !  I 
want  to  strain  some  wine.  Come  in,  come  in,  con- 
found you,  come  in  here !  Where  (?)  are  you  walk- 
ing ?     This  way  ! 

Scene  V 

(A)  Where's  the  half  of  your  tunic — the  half  of  it, 
I  say  ?  I  will  pay  in  full  for  everything.  My  mind 
is  made  up,  Malacus. — I  will  kill  them  all  and  sell 
the  property  and  retire  somewhere.  \\Tiat  I  want 
now  is  to  get  the  old  man  into  my  power,  before  he 
has  any  notion  of  the  plot.  I  have  a  fatal  drug — it 
comes  in  most  conveniently  ! — which   I   will  strain 

28  πλανηι  μέ  τι?  Sudhaus,  and  Π  ace.  to  Knoke.  29 

oi    γαρ    ίπίσ]ταμαι     Crusius.  30  συ    γαρ     ManteuflFel. 

S2  Sudhaus. 
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7T€LV.       ώστ€    πορζυθύς    τηι 

7rAaT(e)tat  θυραι  κά- 
λεσαν αυτόν  ώ?  evrt  Βιαλλαγάς.     άπ€λθόιη•€ζ 

καΐ  ημζΐς 
τώί  παρασίτωι  τα  ττβρι  του  γέροντος  προσ- 

ανα^ώ]υ,ε^α.  45 

VI 

παώίον,   τταΐ'  το  τοιούτον   εστίν,   παράσιτε* 

οΰτος  τις  εστί; 
αϋτΎ)   δε;     τί  ονν   αύτηι   εγενετο;     ά[ποκ]ά•- 

λυφον  ίνα  ιδω 
αύτην.     χρείαν  σου  €χω.    το  τοιούτον  εστίν, 

παράσιτε. 
μετανοησασ{α)    θελ{ω)    τώι    γεροντ(ι)    διαλ- 

Aay(7jvai).     πορευθείς  οΰν 
ιΒε  αυτόν  και  άγε  προς  εμε,  εγώ  8ε  εισελ- 

θοΰσα  τά  προς  το  50 

άριστον  νμΐν  ετοιμάσ[ω]. 

VII 

επαινώ,  MctAa/ce, 
το  τάχος. 

τ[ό]  φάρμακον  έχεις  συγκεκραμενον  και  το 
άριστον 

€[τοι]μόν  εστί;  το  ποιον;  Μαλακέ,  λα^δε 
ιδού  οίνόμ.ελι. 

τάλα?,  Βοκώ  πανόλημπτος  γεγονεν  ο  παρά- 
σιτος• τάλας,  γελαι. 

σ\υν]ακολουθ7]σ[α]τε  αύτώι  μη  και  τι  παθηι. 
τοΰτο  μεν  ώς  65 
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together  with  mead  and  give  him  to  drink.  So  go 
and  stand  at  the  broad  gate  and  call  him — say,  for  a 
reconciliation.  Let  us  too  withdraw,  and  take  the 
Parasite  into  our  confidence  about  the  old  man. 

Scene  VI 
(A)  Slave  !  Slave,  I  say !  The  case  is  like  this, 
my  dear  toady. — Who  is  this  ?  And  who  is  she  ? 
TiVtat's  the  matter  with  her,  then  ?  Uncover  her  so 
that  I  can  see  her. — I  want  your  help  ;  the  case  is 
like  this,  my  good  toady  : — I  have  repented,  and 
want  a  reconciliation  with  the  old  man.  So  go 
and  see  him,  and  bring  him  to  me,  and  I  will  go 
in  and  prepare  your  lunch. 

Scene  VII 

(A)  Thank  you,  Malacus,  for  being  so  quick.    You 

have  got  the  drug  mixed,  and  the  lunch  is  ready  ?    I 

beg  your  pardon  ?     Here  Malacus,  take  the  mead. 

Poor  fello>v,  I  think  the  devil  has  got  into  our  toady  ! 

— He's  laugliing,  poor  fool.     Follow  him,  and  see  that 

nothing  happens  to  him.     So  that  is  settled  as  I 
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€β[ο]νλόμην  τ€τ[€]λ€σταί•  €ίσ€λθ[όν]τ€ς  Trepl 

των  λοίττών 
άσφαλ€στ€ρον       βουΧ^υσώμ^θα.        MciAa/ce, 

ττόντα  ημΐν  κατά 
γνώμην  προκ€χώρηκ€,  eav  en  τον  γέροντα 

άν€λωμ€ν . 

VIII 

παράσιτε,    τί   yiyovev;     α*    ττώς;    μάλιστα, 

πάντων  γαρ 
ν\υ]ν     €γκρατΎ]ζ     yiyova.      [sni.]     άγωμ€ν, 

7ταράσίΤ€.     τί  ουν  OeXeis;  60 

[παρ.]   Σιπινθήρ,   ετΓΐ'δο?    μοί    φόνον    Ικανόν.      [2ΠΙ.] 

παράσίτζ,  φοβο[υ]μαι 
μη     γελάσω.       [μαλ.]     /cat     καλώ?     Aeyet?. 

[παρ.]  Ae'yo)•  τί  μ€  δει  Aeyetv; 
7τά[τ]€/3  κύρίΐ,  τίνι  μ€  καταλΐίττίίς ;     άπολώ- 

λεκά  μου  την 
παρρησ{ίαν,)  την  Βόζ{αν),  το  ελενθέριον  φώξ. 

συ  μου  ης  6  κύριος,    τουτωι 

[μαλ.]  άφ€ς,      Ιγω      αυτόν     θρηνήσω.      ούαί     σοι, 

ταλαίπωρβ,  ακληρζ,  65 

ά[λγ]€ΐν€,  αναφρόδιτε'  ούαί  σοι'  [δε2Π.]  ούαί 

μοί'  οΓδα  γάρ  σ€  όστις 
7r[oTle  €.1.     Σιττινθηρ,  ζύλα  €7τι  τούτον,    ούτος 

ττάλιν  τις  €στιν; 
[sni.]  μβνουσι  σώοι,  δέσποτα. 


61  φαιον  Ιμάτιον  Κηοχ,  64  ^5=ί^σία,  as  usual  in  com- 

mon speech  at  this  time.  65  Above  a^es  κτλ.  Π  has 
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wanted  it.  We  shall  plan  the  rest  more  securely  if 
we  go  indoors.  Everything  has  gone  as  I  intended, 
Malacus,  if  we  also  make  away  with  the  old  man. 


Scene  VIII 

(A)  My  dear  toady,  \vhat  has  happened  ? — Oh  ! 
How  ? — Certainly,  for  I  now  have  all  I  want.  (The 
body  of  the  Old  Man  is  introduced  on  a  bier.) 

Spinther.  Come  along,  toady  !  What  is  it  you 
want  ? 

Toady.  Spinther,  give  me  sufficient  means  of 
death  ! 

Spinther.  Toady,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  laugh  ! 

Malacus.  Quite  right  too  ! 

Toady.  I  say — well,  what  should  I  say  ?  (Tragic- 
ally) Father  and  master,  to  whom  are  you  leaving 
me  ?  I  have  lost  my  freedom  of  speech,  my  reputa- 
tion, my  light  of  liberty.  You  were  my  master. 
To  him 

Malacus.  (Ironically)  Let  me  sing  him  his  dirge. 
Woe  to  you,  miserable,  hapless,  troublesome,  un- 
lovable man  !     Woe  to  you  ! 

Old  Max.  (Leaping  from  his  bier  :  he  had  only  been 
pretending  in  be  dead) — Woe  to  me  ! — I  know  who  you 
are  !  Spinther,  bring  the  stocks  for  him.  (Catching 
sight  of  Aesopus.)     Who  is  this  again  ? 

Spixther.   Master,  they  are  still  safe  ! 


μάνον    αληθώς    ου    λ4γω.      Perhaps    σοι•    οΓδα.  67    Αϋοτβ 

Σπινθηρ  Π  has  μeισό{v)μa>f,     π[οτ]€  Sudhaus. 
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ANONYMOUS 
78       [2  A.D.]  A  QUARREL 

Ed.  pr.  Korte,  Archiv  fur  Papyrusforschnng,  vi.  1913, 
p.  1  with  Plate.  See  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  97,  p. 
67;  Crusius,  Herodae  Mimiamhi,  p.  117;  Manteuffel,  de 
opusculis  graecis,  p.  146  and  Hermes,  Q5,  126  ;  de  Stephani, 
Phil.  Woch.  1914,  253;  Knox,  Philol.  81,  243;  Korte, 
Archiv,  vii.  153 ;  Srebrny,  Journ.  Minist.  Nar.  Prosw., 
Petrograd,  1917  and  Eos,  30,  1927,  p.  401  ;  Powell-Barber, 
New  Chapters,  1.  123. 

About  this  fragment  speculation  has  exceeded  all  reason- 
able hounds.  Readers  may  peruse  the  piece  and  decide 
whether  there  is  the  least  evidence  for  the  greater  part  of 
e.g.  Crusius's  interpretation : — "  muliercula  iuvenem  amans 
atque  divitiis  sibi  devinciens ;  iuvenis  mollis  et  asotos,  ei 
non  trihuens  quod  postulat  sed  πυγίζων  [this  word  depends 
on  an  unnecessary  correction^  Vir  senescens  "Ιων  ττατήρ 
cinaedologus  cum  iuvene  Veneris  masculae  vinculo  con- 
iunctus,  mulierculae  infestus.  Iuvenis  f rater,  homofrugi  sed 
qui  mulierem  divitem  a  patre  commendatam  afratre  spretam 
domo  recipere  non  dedignetur  " — more  follows,  even  more 
widely  separated  from  the  evidence.  Manteuffel  does  not 
recede  so  far  from  the  facts  until  the  end,  when  he  bases 
inferences  upon  the  most  questionable  supplements  ofvv.  19, 
21,  24. 

If  we  return  to  the  fragment  itself,  we  shall  not  diverge 
very  much  from  the  sober  conclusions  of  the  first  editor. 
This  much  is  certain  : — 

(a)  At  least  five  characters  are  designated  in  Π  ;  A,  B, 
Γ,  Δ  and  some  sort  of  group  or  "  chorus  "  denoted  by  the 

A     πον  το  δίκαιον; 
Β     τταρα  TOLS  άλλτ^λους  [7τ]υτίζουσί. 
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A  QUARREL  [2  a.d.] 

marginal  direction  Kot(v^i).  Γ  i*  emdently  named  "  Father 
Jon  "  (tj.  7)  ;  A  is  probably  a  woman  {ταύτης  v.  3)  ;  Δ  is  a 
man  (β.  2S),  probably  a  young  man  (v.  17,  he  refers  to  his 
father) ;  another  man  is  referred  to  several  times  {v.  13 
αντοΰ,  V.  15  τούτω»,  υ.  18  τούτου) ;  this  could  be,  but  is  not 
necessarily,  Β  (/  refer  to  him  hereafter  as  X).  Β  may 
possibly  be  a  buffoon,  like  the  cloicn  in  P.  Oxy.  413.  The 
identity  of  the  "  chorus  "  is  quite  uncertain. 

(b)  There  is  a  dispute  beticeen  Δ  and  X  ;  possibly  con- 
cerned with  A,  who  complains  of  unjust  treatment.  Γ  acts 
as  arbiter  in  the  quarrel ;  he  is  a  friend  of  the  father  of  X, 
and  seems  likely  to  give  his  verdict  in  favour  of  X.  X  has 
recently  suffered  a  misfortune  (possibly  the  death  of  his 
father,  w.  15, 18),  and  Γ  has  come  to  sympathize  with  him. 

Beyond  this  point  I  perceive  no  reference  which  is  both 
legitimate  and  important.  Two  young  men  are  quarrelling, 
probably  about  a  woman  ;  an  older  man  is  arbitrating 
between  them  :  he  is  predisposed  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two 
disputants.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  probably  lay  in  the 
question  of  the  possession  of  the  woman  :  the  restdt  of  it  is 
altogether  beyond  conjecture. 

[This  fragment  is  inscribed  tK  βιβλιοθήκης  ΤΙρασίου 
Ήρακλΐβης :  evidently  the  texts  of  these  wretched  and 
ephemeral  pieces  were  circulated  for  the  delectation  of  the 
reading  public] 

(A)  Where  is  justice  to  be  found  ? 

(B)  Among  people  who  spit  at  each  other. 

S  lκo}πίζoι>σι{=φeιfBoμ€voιs)  Manteuffel:  π]νγίζοΐ)σι  Cmsms. 
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A     aye,    περί    ταύτης    σ\υνη]κα    την    γνώμ[ην, 

των  κοσμίων  [.  ....  .]  τι  βουλ€ύ€σθ[€; 

Γ      .]ταιτ   .  [ ]να.  5 

ΚΟι[νηι]  8ίκαί[ως. 

Δ     ττατερ  "Ιων,  ου  χρώμαί  σοι  οϋτ€  κρίτηι  [οϋτ€ 
τταρακρήτωι.     [α]  τταρακλητωι. 

Γ     δια  τί; 

Δ     ΟΤΙ  δλος  €ξ  €κ[€ΐ]νο[υ  το]ΰ  μέρους  ef.     ο[ΰ  ...  10 
ουδ'  ζΐς  β\ιασμο\ν  αρπάζομαι. 

Γ     συγγνώμην    μ[οι    €χ€,    ά]κομφος    σ[υ'    του 
ττατρός 
αυτοΰ  yiyova  ή)\ιΚ\ος  avay/caios•,  [/cat  νυν 
ως  άκουσας  τη[ν]  )«.€ταλλαγτ7[ΐ'  ηκω 
τούτωι  συλλυττηθησόμενος.  15 

ΚΑΤΑ2ΤΡ0ΦΗ 

Δ     Aey[€]  μοι,  πάτ€ρ  "Ιων,  [τον  .   .  . 

πατέρα  ημών  ηώ€ΐς; 
Γ     τον  τούτου  ηώζίν. 

Α     &/ ,  e[t]  σώι,ος  {6)  πατήρ  ην,  [ου  .  .  .; 
Γ     ου  μά  την  έμην  σω[τ]ϊ^ριαι/.  20 

Δ      π[ώ]ς   .    .    . 

Γ     7τ[6]θ€ν;     €Κ€ίνη  (η)  γυνή  άζιω[ . 

προσφί- 

λζστάτη . 

3-4  πΐρΐ  δέ]  των  κοσμίων  [τούτων]  Korte :   την]  των  κοσμίων 
[άλλα]  Crusius.  5  4ταΐρα[ί  ei'ajiv  Korte  :   €ταιτα[.  .  .  .]ινο 

Bell :  €ταίρας,  [naliSia  Manteuffel.  The  fifth  letter  is  certainly 
not  a  P,  almost  certainly  a  T. — (ταίρα[ν  παρί]ϊνα[ι  Crusius, 
l(a)TOi  ταΰτα  Bfiva  Knox.  6   Bell :  SiViu[ov  KOrte.  1 1 
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(D)  Come  now,  I  understand  your  view  about 
her  ;  what  are  you  deciding  .  .  .  these  gentleAvomen  ? 

(C) 

Chorus.  Quite  right,  too  ! 

(D)  Father  Ion  :  I  am  not  using  you  as  judge  or 
banister. 

(A)  Barrister,  you  mean. 

(C)  Why  not  ? 

(D)  Because  you're  wholly  on  the  other  side.  I 
am  not  .  .  .,  or  dragging  her  off  to  violate  her. 

(C)  Pardon  me,  my  vulgar  friend  :  I  am  a  com- 
rade and  kinsman  of  his  father.  So  now,  hearing  of 
his  reverse,  I  have  come  to  sympathize  with  him. 

Denouement 

(D)  Tell  me.  Father  Ion,  you  knew  our  father  ? 

(C)  I  knew  his  father. 

(D)  Come  now,  if  my  father  were  alive,  would  you 
not  .  .  . 

(C)  Damn  me  if  I  would. 

(D)  How  .  .  . 

(C)  Why  on  earth  ?  That  lady  will  naturally 
(claim  your)  affection. 


Perhaps  j3[affaiO]i'.  15-16  καταστροφή:   cf,  καταστολ-η, 'p. 

348.  19  ovKlfhihov  av;  Korte:   ούκ[ΐ^ίζατ  άν;  Crusius: 

oy',  e[t]  i'/xo?  πατήρ  ijv  ουκ  ό[τ€θιηί]κ<1)ς  η8η ;  Manteuffel ;  but 
€μ6ς  is  wrong  and  ούκ  very  doubtful ;  the  ό  after  it  is  not  in 
n.  21  7r[tu]s;  ap' ϊμ€  eXey' av  ό  σαίν[ων  αύτην ;  Manteuffel, 

but  the  end  of  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  evidence  of 

Π.      Ίτώί  €μ€  fBevo  .  .  ν Korte ;  7rcD[s  άρ]α  e/i€  fXey'  av 

6[7nj]l[eiv  αύτη»';  Crusius,  after  Bell :  the  letters  are  not  legible, 
and  can  be  forced  into  various  combinations.  22  άξίω[ς 

coTcu  σοί  Manteuffel,  άζκύ[σ€ΐ,  ή  τοντωι  Crusius. 
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Δ      .]  μΌΐχ[.]υτ[.   ..]...[ 

ομοιόζ  et/At;  25 

Γ     τυχόν. 
Δ      ουκ  άρ€σκ€ΐ  μοι  ovr\e 

•faaTrpaAjLtetaj" 

•  •  •  •  •  f 

24  ον\  μοί)^ο\υ  τ[ιν'  e]vi.-ii[i'  ζήτω•  ου  γαρ  τοΰ  άΒελφον  Crusius : 


ANONYMOUS 
79       [3  A.D.]  DAMSEL  IN  DISTRESS 

Ed.  pr.  *Milne,  Catalogue  of  the  Literary  Papyri  in  the 
British  Museum,  1927,  no.  52,  p.  39,  and  Addenda,  p.  xv. 
See  Schubart,  Gnomon,  iv.  1928,  398  ;  Wust  and  Cronert, 
Philol.  84,  1928,  153;  Korte,  Archiv,  x.  62;  Manteuffel, 
Eos,  32,  1929,  34  and  de  opusculis  graecis,  p.  56  and  p.  161  ; 
Knox,  J.E.A.  15,  140. 

Interpretation  of  this  fragment  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds 
of  legitimate  inference.  In  the  following  account  I  include 
only  so  mu£h  as  I  judge  to  be  certain  or  highly  probable. 

(1)  The  Characters,  (a)  A  young  girl  (napOevos  v.  17, 
κόρη  V.  18) ;  (b)  a  brother,  or  sister,  or  both  {σνγγονε  v.  4, 
φιλά^ίλφξ  V.  6).  φιλά8€λφ€  is  so  sharply  contrasted  with 
σύγγονΐ  βάρβαρΐ  that  two  persons  are  probably  intended. 
These  may  be  a  brother  and  a  sister,  or  two  brothers  {less 
probably  two  sisters,  for  vv.  8-16  {especially  12-16)  are  much 
more  suitable  to  a  brother),  (c)  A  nurse  {τροφ4  v.  5),  who 
is  probably  included  in  the  μαινόμ€ναΛ  v.  1  :  that  plural 
proves  the  presence  of  more  than  one  woman  beside  the 
muiden  ;  for  their  identity,  there  is  no  need  to  look  beyond 
the  nurse  and  the  sister  whose  presence  we  have  doubtfully 
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(D)  Do  I  look  like  (a  man  who  is  going  to  marry) 
an  adulteress  ? 

(C)  Perhaps  you  do. 

(D)  It  is  not  my  idea  of  fun  .  .  .  stale  fish  "... 

»  Cf.  Athen.  iii.  119  e,  132  e  (Cnisius). 

^    /iotx[e]iT[pta]v    λη[φομίνωι    Srebrny,    Manteuffel.  29 

σάτιρα  (ά)λμια  (οΓ  σαπράλμια)  Korte,  proverbial,  like  "  faule 
Fische  "  in  German. 


ANONYMOUS 
DAMSEL  IN  DISTRESS  [3  a.d.] 

in/erred  under  (b)  above,  (d)  The  young  woman's  father 
{irarep  V.  27  :  WUst  reads  μδ.τ€ρ,  but  πάτΐρ  seems  to  be/airly 
certain  in  Π). 

(2)  The  distribution  of  the  lines  among  the  characters. 
The  Papyrus  gives  no  indication  of  change  of  speaker.  It  is 
certain  that  the  maiden  speaks  vv.  1-7,  probable  that  her 
brother  speaks  w.  9-16. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  speaker  changes  where  the 
metre  changes  ;  the  whole  being  performed  by  one  Archimima, 
and  the  transition  from  one  character  to  another  being  made 
clearer  to  the  audience  by  a  simultaneous  change  of  metre.  I 
have  followed  precedent  in  distributing  the  parts  on  this 
assumption  :  though  neither  this  nor  any  other  distribution 
is  free  from  objections.  In  a  good  author,  v.  17  and  v.  18 
would  naturally  be  spoken  by  different  characters  (Aeyc 
■napdevf  17,  etne  κόρη  IS).  Yet  if  change  of  metre  is  to 
accompany  change  of  speaker,  and  vice  versa,  these  line» 
mnst  be  said  by  the  Nurse.    For  on  this  theory,  the  brother 
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must  speak  w.  9-16,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  vv.  17-21 ; 
the  sister  would  not  address  her  own  sister  as  napOeve,  κόρη ; 
the  father  could  not  speak  v.  20. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
a  certain,  or  even  a  highly  probable,  distribution  of  the  lines. 
The  original  assumption,  that  change  of  metre  denotes  change 
of  speaker,  may  be  wholly  false.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  any 
other  distribution  (e.g.  that  of  Wilst)  departs  still  farther 
from  the  available  evidence  and  produces  no  better  a  result. 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  plot.  The  maiden  is  being  ques- 
tioned against  her  will  by  distracted  womenfolk.  Someone 
■ — probably  her  brother — reproaches  her  for  want  of  con- 
fidence in  him.  Others  coax  her  to  reveal  her  secret,  which  is 
suspected  to  conceal  a  love-affair.  The  end  is  uncertain. 
There  is  a  reference  to  a  carousing  reveller,  who  is  a  light  o' 
love  ;  and  to  a  festival  by  night.  All  that  we  may  fairly 
conclude  from  this  is  : — the  maiden  has  been  violated  at  a 
midnight  festival ;  she  is  deeply  distressed,  but  ashamed  to 
confess  to  her  womenfolk,  who  sorrow  and  sympathize  with 

[ΠΑΡΘΕΝ02  μη  Sejipare  σώματα,  μαινόμεναι, 

και  μη  καθυβρίζ€Τ€  τρόττον  €μόν. 

τι  ττ€ρΙ  σφνρά  μου  ^ΐμας  ejSaAere; 

€μ€,  σνγγον€  βάρβαρ€,  τταρακαλβΐς; 

ΙκΙτις,  τροφ4,  ναι,  πβπτωκας  €μοΰ; 

^ιλάδβλ^ε,  πρόνοια•  λόγων  άν4χηι. 

7Τ€ΐραζομ€νη  βασανίζομαι. 

[αδελφός]   οντω  τι  .  [ ]ω  .  ν  .  .  το  .  .  .  .  μ€νη 

ναι. 

και  πρόσωπα  τΰπτβι 

κ[αϊ]    πλοκάμους  σπαράσ{σ)€ΐ. 

νυν  €μαθον  αληθώς 

οτ[ι  7Γλ]βΓον  ου  ποθ€Ϊς 

μζτβλθοΰσά  τι  λε'^αι. 
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her  ;  or  to  her  brother,  who  is  annoyed  that  she  has  not  had 
confidence  in  him.  It  is  probable  that  she  vnll  discover  that 
her  unknown  violator  is  none  other  than  the  youth  whom  she 
anyway  desires  to  marry.  (The  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
Menander's  Epitrepontes  i*  obvious.) 

Beyond  this  all  is  uncertain.  Nothing  w gained  by  intro- 
ducing Mothers  and  Friends  into  a  fragment  which  itself 
affords  no  evidence  of  their  participation  ;  nothing  is  gained 
by  elaborating  the  plot  beyond  this  point.  Above  all,  infer- 
ences based  upon  w.  25-27  are  worthless ;  so  doubtful  is  the 
reading  of  the  text  there. 

(4)  The  Metres.  1-7  anap.  dim.,  partly  full,  partly  with 
(resolved)  iambic  end  =  άπόκροτα,  Wilam.  Gr.  Versk.  374. 
9-16  ithyph. :  aristoph. :  ithyph.:  iamb.:  2  pherecr.: 
iamb.  dim.  :  adonius.  17-21  "  mouse-tailed  "  hexameters, 
see  Cronert,  loc.  cit.,  Higham,  Greek  Poetry  and  Life, 
p.  299.  H.^.  these  lines  avoid  paroxy tone  endings.  22-end, 
reading  is  so  uncertain  that  nothing  is  worth  saying  about 
the  metre  (cf.  however  OrSnert,  loc.  cit.). 

Girl.  Stop  flaying  yourselves,"  you  crazy  creatures, 
and  stop  insulting  my  character  ! — Why  have  you 
thrown  yourselves  about  my  ankles  ?  Cruel  brother, 
do  you  call  to  me  }  Is  it  to  entreat  me,  nurse — 
yes  ? — that  you  have  fallen  here  ?  Loving  sister, 
have  a  care  !  * — refrain  from  speech  !  "  I  am  put  to 
trial  and  torture  ! 

Brother.  .  .  .  and  beats  her  brow,  and  tears  her 
hair  !  Now  I  know  for  certain  that  you  don't  want 
to  come  to  me  or  tell  me  anything  more.     You  should 

"  The  women  (sister,  nurse)  are  beating  their  breasts  and 
tearing  their  hair  for  sorrow.     Cf.  v.  9.  *  npovoia,  se. 

ίστω  ;     cf.    ίύφημία    Ιστω,    etc.  *  άν^χηι.    I     take    (with 

Cronert)  to  be  a  subjunctive  equivalent  to  an  imperative. 

1  μη  he^pare    Manteuifel.  6  Punctuation   D.  L.  P. 
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eSet  σ'  e/te  λι[τα\ν€ΰσαι, 

καΐ  ου  τταρην  €μοΙ  ποίβΐν  ϊ^ 

ττάντα  KeXevaaL. 
[τροφοί]   θρηνον  ύπ€ρθ€μ€νη  Aeye,  Trapdeve,  μη  τίνα 

ττοθζΐς; 
elrre,   κόρη,   φαν^ρώς   άλγη^όνα,  μη^^   ^[/xe] 

φοβοΰ. 
ζΐ  θ^ός  ioTiV  6  σας  κατέχων  φρβνας,  [ov]Bev 

αδικεί?. 
κούκ    βχομβν    γ€ν€την    άγρι,ώτατον    ημ^ρα 

φρον€Ϊ•  20 

και  καλό?  εστίν  έφηβος  6  σος  τό.χο-,  και  συ 

δε  καλτ^. 
[παρθένος]  €.τηκωμάζ€ΐ  και  μβθυβι, 

KOLvrjs  he  φ€ρων  ττόθον  ^ΑφροΒιτης 

αυτός  τ'  βφηβών  αγρυττνον 

ύττό  κάλαμον  '\'ανομαλοντ€.'1  25 

και  τοΰτον  εώ*  βραχύτατον  ijv 

ζ[ηλω]μα,  ττάτ^ρ,  γινώσκω. 

erepov  erepov 

τταρα  τταννυχίσιν  [ 
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have  entreated  me,  and  commanded  me  wherever  I 
had  power  to  act. 

Nurse.  Put  off  lament  and  tell  me,  maid,  you're 
not  in  love  ?  Tell  me,  daughter,  the  secret  of  your 
pain,  and  have  no  fear  of  me.  If  it's  a  god  that 
possesses  your  heart,  you  do  no  wrong.  We  have 
no  ferocious  father  :  he  is  a  gentle  soul.  And  your 
young  man  is  handsome,  it  may  be  ;  you're  pretty, 
too! 

Girl.  He  revels  and  carouses  :  his  desire  is  for 
loves  that  are  given  to  all.  He,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  to  the  wakeful  flute  .  .  .  Him  too  I  dismiss  : 
that  was  but  the  briefest  craze,  father,  I  recognize. 
One  .  .  .  another  ...  at  the  festival  by  night  .  .  . 


17  μοι.  Milne  (for  μ-η).  25-end :  the  readings  of  Π  are 

extremely  difficult  and  doubtful ;  contrast  Milne,  ManteufFel, 
Cronert.  25  άνομα  Aeye»  coni.  Milne.  26  #coi  τοΰτο 

ν€ωι  Milne,  later. 
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ANONYMOUS,  probably  ARCHI- 
80      [3  B.C.]  LOCHUS 

Ed.  pr.  *Milnc,  Catalogue  of  the  Literary  Papyri  in  the 
British  Museum,  1927,  no.  54,  p.  42,  Plate  IVa.  See  Korte, 
Archiv,  X.  43 ;  ManteufFel,  de  opusculis  graecis,  p.  60 ;  Maas, 
Zeitschr.  f.  vergleich,  Sprach/orschung,  60,  1932,  286, 

Ινταί  V7J€s  {i)v  ττόντωι  θοαΐ 
π]ολλ6ν  δ'  Ιστίων  νφώμζθα 
Ιντε?  όπλα  νηοζ  ούρίην  δ    €χ€ 
]ρου?  οφρα  aeo  μζμνβώμζθα 
]  άπισχ€  /χηδε  τούτον  βμβάληι,ς 
Ίν  Γσταται  κυκώμ^νον 
j/xT^j  άλλα  συ  προμηθζσαι, 

]υμος   .   .   . 


ΣΑ1ΙΦΩ 

81        [Ostrakon  ?  3  B.C.]       BOOK  I 

Ed.  pr.  Norsa,  Annali  della  reale  Scuola  normale  superior» 
di  Pisa,  Lettere,  Storia  e  Filosofia,  Serie  ii.  vol.  vi.  1937, 
fasc.  i-ii,  pp.  8-15  with  Plate.  See  Pfeiffer,  Philol.  92,  1937, 
117  with  Plate;  Theander,  ibid.  465;  Schubart,  Hermes, 
73,  1938,  297  ;  Vogliano,  Pap.  d.  r.  Unto,  di  Milano,  1937, 
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LOCHUS  [3  B.C.] 

Dialect,  style,  spirit,  metre  and  subject-matter  (cf.  fr.  56 
Diehi)  are  consistent  mith  the  attribution  to  Archilochus. 

synit  ships  in  the  sea  .  .  . 

take  in  the  sail  .  .  . 

ship's  harness,  and  keep  the  fair  wind  .  .  . 

that  we  may  remember  you  .  .  . 

keep  it  away,  cast  it  not  in  (?) 

rises  in  turmoil  .  .  . 

but  do  you  take  heed  .  .  . 


7  ιτρομηθΐσοΛ :    2nd   pers.  sing.   med.   imper.,   Maas  and 
L.  &  S. 


SAPPHO 

BOOK  I        [Ostrakon  ?  3  b.c] 

1,   p.  271  ;    Schadewaldt,   Antike,    14,    1938,   77 ;     Korte, 
Arehiv,  xiii.  1938,  90. 

The  reading  of  the  first  line  is  too  uncertain  to  permit  a 
probable  inference  about  its  subject-matter.  In  the  rest, 
there  follows  a  reference  to  a  temple  in  a  grove,  and  altart 
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fragrant  with  incense.  "  Cold  water  sounds  through  the 
apple-branches  " — perhaps  from  a  stream  or  waterfall  behind 
them  ;  roses  bloom,  and  the  leaves  rustle.  There  is  also  a 
meadow,  and  flowers  therein.  Aphrodite,  wreath  in  hand, 
pours  nectar  into  golden  cups. 

This  clearly  enough  includes  a  description  of  a  shrine  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  country.  Theander  reminds  us  of  ΆφροΒίτη 
'AvOeia,  v)ho  (according  to  Hesychius)  was  worshipped  at 
Onossus  in  Crete.  IfKprjres  or  «V  Κρψ-ας  were  read  in  v.  1, 
the  poem  might  be  a  description  of  a  shrine  of  this  divinity; 
and  Sappho's  poem  might  {but  not  necessarily)  have  been 
written  in  Crete  on.  her  way  either  to  or  from  exile  in  Sicily. 
There  is  no  other  reference  to  Cretans  in  Sappho,  unless fr.  12 

'\8€υρυμμ€κρη'\    .    .   .  7τρ[  ]  νάον 

άγνον,  οππ[αί  roi]  γαρι^ν  μεν  άλσος 

μαλί[αν],  βώμοι  he  τεθυμιαμ^ν- 

οι  λφανώτω , 

iv  δ'  ύ'δωρ  φΰχρον  κζλάΒα  δι'  υσδων  6 

μαλίνων,  βρόΒοίσι  Se  τταις  6  χώρος 

€σκίαστ* ,  αίθνσσομβνων  δε  φύλλων 

κώμα  Kareppet, 

€v  δε  λείμων  καλ{λ)ίβοτος  τίθαλεν 

•ηρίνοισιν  άνθεσιν,  f  aiavT^roif  10 

μίλλίγα  ττν4οισιν   .   .   . 


€νθα  Stj  συ  στ€μ[ματ*^  ολόισα,  ^νττρι, 
χρνσίαίσιν  iv  κνλίκεσσιν  άβρως 

1  Sevp'  υμωξ  {?)'\κρητ(5'\  ^{tiffer:  δΐυρυμμΐ^σρητα^  Schuhart: 
ττυρνμμίκρητξξ  ed.  pr.  Hence  SeCpv  μ"  ck  Κρητας  Theander, 
Bevp'  νμ'  is  ρητας  Schubart.  ηρίολίττοισα]  Theander.  νάον 
Lobel.  2  όππαι    Lobel,   rot    D.    L.    P.  3  μαλίαν 
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inoerti  auctoris  {Label,  p.  73)  is  ascribed  to  her.  In  that 
fragment,  Cretan  icomen  dance  around  an  altar  in  a  meadow 
of  flowers  {v.  2  άμφ'  epoevTO  βώμον,  v.  3  ττόαί  repev  άνθος 
μάλακον  ματ€ίσαι).  It  is  eas^y  to  infer  that  both  fragments 
describe  the  worship  of  the  same  goddess — Aphrodite  of  the 
Flowers,  at  Cnossus,  whose  altar  stands  in  a  grove  with 
a  meadow  beside  it  (cf.  no.  S8  (a)  below).  But  decisive 
evidence  is  wanting,  since  it  is  not  certain  either  that  v.  1  of 
our  fragment  has  any  reference  to  Cretans  {though  it  is 
probable),  or  that  Sappho  is  the  author  of  the  other  frag- 
ment. Vv.  5, 7-S=Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  {1935),  Sappho  no.  5; 
w.  13-10  =  no.  6. 

Hither,  .  .  .  the  holy  temple,  where  is  a  pleasant 
grove  of  apple  trees,  and  altars  fragrant  with  frank- 
incense. 

And  there  cold  Avater  sounds  through  the  apple- 
branches,  and  all  the  place  is  shadowy  with  roses, 
and  from  the  \\  hispering  leaves  conies  slumber  down. 

And  there  a  lovely  meadow  blooms  with  floΛvers  of 
springtime,  and  the  .  .  .  breathe  the  sweet  scent .  .  . 

There,  Aphrodite  takes  up  wreaths  and  pours  nectar 

Lobel.     ]8ώμοί  ΔΕΜΙ :  corn  ed.  pr. :  δ'  evi  Θ.  Pfeiffer.  4 

Buivorrw  Π,   corr.  Pfeiffer.  6  μαλιαν   Π,  corr.   Pfeiffer. 

7  ίσκίασται,  θυσσ.  ed.  pr.,  corr.  Schubart.  8  κώμα  κατ 

Ippov  ed.  pr. :  κατ4ρρον  Pfeiffer:  καταφιον  Schubart,  i.e.  κα- 
Taipt  +  ON  from    following    EN  (καταιρι  =  κατΐρ{ρ)ΐή.  9 

ΙΔΛ.  .  ΑΟΤΟΣ  ed.  pr. :  tf  •  •  ιδοτο?  Pfeiffer:  Ιττπόβστος 
Srhiibart,  Lobel.  But  Π  does  not  resemble  Λ  elsewhere  in 
this  text,  and  it  is  questionable  if  horses  should  have  any 
place  in  the  sacred  meadow,  cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  73-77.  ΚΑΛΙ- 
ΒΟΤΟΣ  D.  L.  P.  9-10  reSoAe  τ  .  τιυφριν  \  νοις  ανθώιν  ed. 

pr. :  TedoAe  Tifmjjpfpivfot?  Schubart,  i.e.  perhaps  a  combination 
of  two  readings,  AtortVoiaii'  and  ■ηρίνοισιν,  into  λωη-ηρι{ρι)νοις. 
al  δ'  ivTjToi.  edd.  :  but  άνητος  (for  άνητον)  is  found  nowhere 
else.  13  hos  μΐΒίοισα  Κΰττρι  Schubart.  11  Π  has 

ιχρως  (Lol)clj. 
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€μ{μ€)μ.€ΐχμέΐΌν  θαλίαι,σι  νέκταρ  1δ 

Οίνοχό^ίοα 


ΚΟΡΙΝΝΑ 

82       [1  A.D.]  ΟΡΕΣΤΑΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Coppola,  Introduzione  a  Pindaro,  p.  231.  Revised 
text  in  *Vitelli-Norsa,  Papiri  Greet  e  Latini,  x.  198-2,  no. 
1174,  p.  140  with  Plate.  See  Diehl,  Anthol.  LyrP•  i.  fasc.  iv. 
p.  201  ;    Bowra,  Class.  Qu.  1936.  130  ;    K5rte,  Arcliiv,  xiii. 


1938,  95. 


{Small  fragments  of  seven  lines) 


OPE2TA2 


p6\as  μβν  ^Ο,κιανώ  λίπώσα  τ[ 
]  ίαρον  φάος  σ^λάνας  ττασα[_ 
]ω•  "ζΐρ-η  δ'  €$•  Διο?  άμβροτυ  [ 
]   Fiapos  eV  ανθεσί  y€ya[ 
]σι»ν  χορός  άν    ίπτάπουλον  [ 


ΠΙΝΔΑΡΟΣ 

83       fe^  ?  ^'^']    FRAGMENTS  OF  TWO  POEMS 

[(6)    1   A.D.] 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.   Oxy.  xv.   1922,  (a)  no.   1791, 
p.  84,  Plate  III  ;  (6)  no.  1792,  p.  86.     See  *Bowra,  Pindari 
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gracefully  in  golden  cups,  mingled  with  the  festive 
joy  .  .  . 


CORINNA 

ORESTES  [1  A.D.] 

This  fragment  suggests  that  Orestes  had  a  place  among  the 
native  heroes  of  old  Boeotian  tradition  :  cf.  Pindar,  P.  ix., 
and  full  discussion  in  Bowra,  loc.  cit.,  Coppola^  loc.  cit. 

{Small  fragments  of  seveii  lines) 

Orestes 

.  Leaving  the  streams  of  Ocean  .  .  . 

.  the  holy  hght  of  the  moon  .  .  . 

.  the  immortal  Hours  .  .  .  from  Zeus  .  .  . 

.  rejoice  in  the  flowers  of  spring  .   .  . 

.  choir  through  the  city  of  seven  gates  .  .  . 


PINDAR 
FRAGMENTS  OF  TWO  POEMS    K?^  ^  ^•'^•] 

[(6)  1  A.D.] 

Carmina,  Paeanes,^., xii. ;  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  137 ;  Schroeder, 
Pindarus,  Carmina,  pp.  345-346  ;   Schmidt,  G.G.A.  1924,  2. 

(a)  The  reference  is  to  the  second  and  third  temples  cU 
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Delphi,  and  to  the  story  {Pans.  x.  5.  9)  that  the  former  of 
these  was  sent  to  the  Hyperboreans  :   the  latter  is  described 

(a)  vaov  τον  μεν  ΎττίρβορΙβαις 
αϋραις  ζαμενης  e/i,et^[ev, 

ω  ΜοΓσαι,  του  δε  τταντ€χ[νοίσίν 

Άφαίστου  τταλάμαις  καΐ    Αθ[ά- 

νας]  τις  6  ρυθμός  εφαίνβτο;  6 

χάλκ€θΐ  μ€ν  τοίχοι,  χάλκεαί  θ* 

νπο  κίονες  €στασ[αν• 

χριίσβαι  δ'  €^  ύττερ  αΐ€τοΰ 

άεώον  κηληΒόνες. 

αλλά  νιν  ηρονετη.     [  10 

κεραυνώί  -χθόν*  ά.νο\ίζαίς 

Zeus•]  €κρ\υ\φεν  [αττ]άντως 

(Fragments  of  eight  more  lines) 

(b)  ]/xe[ 
]οισιν   €W€l_ 

]αλα  δ'  Άρτ€μώ[ Joi'a?  [ 

λεχος  ά/Χ(^€7Γο[λ€ΐ   .   .]α  τοιαΰτ[ 
.^νμνησίος  δρεπ[.    .]  afta  δε  φ[_  6 

^αζόθζν  λιπαροτρόφων  θυσί[ας 
μ-ηΐλων  Χαριτεσσι  μίγ^αν 
ΐίύ]νθίον  παρά  κρημνόν,  ένθα 
κελαινεφε    άργιβρένταν  λ€γο\ντι 
"Σηνα  καθεζόμενον  κορυφαΐ-  10 

-σιν  νπερθε  φνλάζ[αί  χρ]όνον, 
ανίκ    άγανόφρων 
Κοι'ου  θυγάτηρ  λυβτο  τερπνας 
ώΒΐνος.     ελαμφαν 

δ'  άελίου  δε/χα?  θ77ω[$•  1δ 

άγλαον  is  φάος  Ιόντες  διδυ/χοι 
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in  detail  (w.  3-9)  ;  its  destruction  by  a  thunderbolt  teas  the 
subject  o/vv.  10-12. 

(b)  Ascribed  to  Pindar  on  grounds  of  style  and  vocabulary 
{see  ed.  pr.  p.  87).  The  subject  is  the  birth  of  the  tuHn 
children  of  Zeus  and  Leto. 

(a)  One  temple  in  his  violence  he "  brought  near 
to  the  Northern  Winds.  But  for  the  other, — tell, 
Muses,  what  grace  Avas  this,  fashioned  by  the  handi- 
craft of  Hephaestus  and  Athene  ?  Walls  of  bronze, 
bronze  pillars  supported  it  ;  in  gold  above  the  gable 
sang  six  enchantresses.  But .  .  .  Zeus  rent  the  earth 
asunder  Λvith  a  thunderbolt,  and  hid  it  utterly  from 
sight.  .  ,  . 

(Fragments  of  eight  more  lines) 

(b)  (Vv.  5  sqq.)  .  .  .  and  also  from  Naxos  (brought) 
sacrifices  of  fat  sheep  for  all  the  Graces  on  the  crags 
of  Cynthus,  Avhere  they  say  the  dark-clouded  uielder 
of  the  bright  thunderbolt,  Zeus,  sitting  on  the  peaks 
above,  watched  the  time  when  Coeus's  gentle 
daughter  '  was  released  from  the  travail  that  was 
her  joy.  Bright  they  shone  as  the  sun,  when  to 
the  glorious  daylight  they  came,  twin  children :  and 

•  Apollo.  *  Leto. 

(a)  10  vw  [β]ροι{τάι  re  καΧ  Korte, 
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τταιδί?•  ΤΓολύν  ρόθ[ο]ν  ιεσαν  από  στομ[άτων 
*Ε]λ€ίθυιά  re  /cat  Κά[χ\€.σις• 

{Fragments  of  eight  more  lines) 


ANONYMOUS,  perhaps  BACCH  YLIDES 
(or  possibly  SIMONIDES) 
84       [2-3  A.D.] 

*Ed,  pr.  Vogliano,  Papiri  Greet  e  Latini,  x.  1932,  no.  1181, 
p.  169.  See  Milne,  Class.  Rev.  47,  1933,  62  ;  Snell,  Bacchy- 
lides  fr.  dub.  60,  61  ;  Severyns,  Bacchylide,  1933,  p.  142  ; 
Davison,  Class.  Rev.  1934,  205  and  literature  quoted  there 
and  by  Snell,  loc.  cit.  ;  Bowra,  Class.  Rev.  1933,  440  ;  Korte, 
Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  92  ;  Snell,  Hermes,  Einzelschr.  5,  1937,  98. 

Ascribed  to  Bacchylides  on  grounds  of  style  :  especially 
because  of  the  abundance  of  compound  adjectives,  and  the 
preference  for  neio  formations  (cf.  in  the  first  three  lines 
of  the  second  piece  Ιο8ΐρκψ,  veoKeXa8os).  Further :  the 
fragments  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  alphabetically 
arranged  Dithyrambs  of  Bacchylides  in  the  B.M.  papyrus. 
The  latter  run  in  order  down  to  the  letter  I ;  the  second  of 
our  pieces  begins  with  the  letter  Λ  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  first  begins  with  the  letter  Κ  {Κάβΐφοι,  or  Κάστωρ 
καΐ  ΤΙολυ8€ΰκη5).  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  first  piece  is  uncertain  {Milne  may  be  right  in 
detecting  a  reference  {w.  12-15)  to  the  story  of  divine  twins, 
one  of  whom  was  to  dwell  in  Hades,  the  other  on  earth.  Castor 
and  Polydeuces  would  then  be  the  most  natural  subject : 
though  others — e.g.  the  Cabiroi — cannot  be  excluded  from 
consideratinn).     Further,  Davison  is  justly  sceptical  about 
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Lachesis»  and  Ilithyia  sent  forth   a  great  clamour 
from  their  Hps.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  eight  more  lines) 


"  Lachesis  as  goddess  of  childbirth  elsewhere  only  Isyll. 
Pofon  18. 


ANONYMOUS,  perhaps  BACCHYLIDES 
(or  possibly  SIMONIDES) 

[2-3  A.D.] 

the  coincidence  that "  a  papyrus  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus  in 
1928  should  fit  so  closely  on  to  the  end  of  a  papyrus  discovered 
in  a  tomb  at  Meir  in  1896." 

Davison  argues  for  the  ascription  to  Simonides.  But  the 
evidence  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  stronger.  Simonides  wrote  a 
poem  about  women  in  exile  {Plutarch,  On  Exile  8,  602  c-il); 
"  that  poem  included  at  least  one  lament  in  direct  speech." 
Now  the  first  of  our  pieces  also  may  be  interpreted  to  be  a 
poem  about  women  in  exile  {from  Troy)  ;  and  their  lamenta- 
tions are  in  direct  speech  {1-S).  So  far  the  ascription  to 
Simonides  rests  on  the  supposition  that  his  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  this  manner  must  have  been  unique.  But  Davison 
observes  further  that  the  metre  of  our  fragment  corresponds 
in  part  with  that  of  Plutarch's  quotation  {fr.  28  Diehl) : — 

ισχα  Sf  μ€  πορφνρ€α5  J 

KpvoevTi  γαρ  ev  πολΐμωι  \^o, 
aXos  αμφι  ταρασσομενας J 
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Plutarch's  next  word,  ορυμαγδός,  can  hardly  be  made  to 
correspond  to  Ws  ?>ιμζνακα{,  whatever  that  may  stand  for 
(Δί  μΐν  ά.και[ρον  Milne).  Davison  suggests  that  it  may  be 
a  case  of  a  choriamb  corresponding  to  an  ionic  a  minore  : 
but  there  is  no  parallel  {Simon.fr.  13,  v.  7  —v.  21  is  far  too 
hypothetical  to  be  used  as  evidence  here).     We  must  then 

ύ]π€ρ  άμ€Τ€ριας  veo- 

τατος  €ρατυ[.    .  6μ]ματα 

δ]ι»σ/χ6ΐ^€α>[ν,  άν€]χοίμ€θα 

άκρίτοις  αν\_ 

ύττο  nevOeloLV  -ηΐμ^ναί'  δ 

KpvoevTi  γαρ  [iv  7r]oAe/xwi 

{Fragments  of  eight  lines) 

μάλ*  eyelipe]  τοι[α]υτα  φάης 

€TTel  δοκ[.   .   .]κια[.   .]v 

€7Γ€ΐ  7τολυ[θ€ν]8ρ€[ω]ν  αί[.]ων 

κνμα  7Γθ[/36υσ']  άπ'  Ίλιου  10 

OecHv  tl[_s  ο.]μ- 

φαν^6[ν  €Ϊπ€  τον  μ^ν 

άνθι  μ€ν€[(,ν ]ep[   .  ]/xt8t 

τον  δ'  ούλόμ€\νον  .   .]ei/xev 

προφυγεΐν  θά[νατ]ον.  16 

ejrraaavTepaL  δ'  ία[χαΙ 

ονρανόν  ΐζον  [ 

άβλτΓτωι  rrepl  χάρ[μα]τί  [ 

οΰδ'  ανδρών 

θώκοισι  /xeTe[.    .    .   .]τω[ν  μ^λος  20 

αναυδον  ην, 

νύαι  δ'  ζττζύχο\ν\τ[ο  .  .  .]λλαι 
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suppose  that  Plutarch  has  "  omitted  either  a  word  equivalent 
to  one  long  syllable,  .  .  .  or  a  whole  line,  be/ore  ορυμαγδοί." 
The  coincidences  of  subject-matter,  treatment,  and  metre' 
are  admittedly  curious:  but  in  my  opinion  they  fall  far  short 
of  proof  of  Simonidean  authorship.  It  is  tenable,  too,  that 
the  style  of  the  fragments  as  a  whole  is  by  no  means 
reminiscent  of  Simonides. 

"  .  .  .in  defence  of  our  youth,  checks  the  glance 
of  foemen  upon  us,  we  should  endure  to  sit  beneath 
an  infinite  load  of  sorrow.     For  in  bitter  war  ,  .  . 

(Fragments  of  eight  lines) 

Such  the  utterance  that  aroused  .  .  . 

For  .  .  .  of  many  trees,  the  wave  carried  .  .  .  from 
Ilium,  a  god  declared  openly  that  one  should  abide 
there  .  .  .  but  the  other  should  escape  accursed 
death.  And  multitudinous  cries  .  .  .  went  up  to 
Heaven  for  unexpected  joy,  and  the  song  of  men 
...  on  seats  .  .  .  was  not  silent ;  and  young  women 
prayed  .  .  .  le,  le. 

•  The  coincidence  of  metre  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
scansion  of  πορφνρ€ας:   it  may  seem  more  natural  to   scan 

ισχίΐ  8e  μ€  πορφυρ€α;  αλός  αμφίταρασσομ€ναΐ  ορυμαγ8ος,  a 
sequence  of  lyric  dactyls  :  if  so,  there  is  no  metrical  coinci- 
dence at  all,  and  the  case  for  Simonides  becomes  very  weak 
indeed. 


4  άν[€χοίμΐθα    repeated,    Beazley.  9  Maas.      ακ[τ]φν 

Milne,  but  "  αΙγών  e  ακτών  vanno  esclusi  "    ed.   pr.    άιόνων 
Beazley.  12  D.  L.  P.  (after  Milne).  13  π]αρ' 'Ai8i 

λΐϋηε,  impossible  ace.  to  text  of  ed.  pr. 
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λετκιππ[ι]δε5 
loBepKel  τβλλόμεναι 

Κυπριδι  veoK€[X\aSov  25 

ejueiSea  χορόν 


ANONYMOUS 

85  DIVERS  FRAGMENTS  OF  EARLY  LYRIC 

[1-2  A.D.]  POETRY 

Ed.  pr,  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ii.  1899,  no.  220,  p.  41, 
Plate  VI.     See  *Powell,  Collectanea  Alexandrina,  p.  194; 

(a)  η  Αημνος  το  παλαιον  el  τι?  άλλτ^ 

(b)  €νζα]μην  τάδε  τοις  deoZa*  απασι 

(c)  πτερά  8'  ayva  παρ'  "Ερωτο?  ΆφρόΒιτα 

(d)  τιαρθένον  κόρην 


ANONYMOUS 

86        [Early  3  B.C.]    SCOLIA,  perhaps  ATTIC 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  p.  56,  Plate  VIII.  See  Diehl,  Anth.  Jyyr.  Graec. 
ii.  p.  189  ;  Powell,  Collect.  Alexandr.  p.  190  ;  Korte,  Archiv, 
1913,  552  ;  Schroeder,  Phil.  Woch.  1907,  1446  ;  Schmidt, 
Phil.  Woch.  1908,  430  ;  Maas,  Crusius,  Lit.  Centralbl.  1907, 
1319  ;  Powell-Barber,  New  Chapters,  i.  58. 

Two  scolia,  or  drinking-  songs,  destined  for  recitation  at 
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Leucippides 

We  arise  and  (begin)  a  fair  dance  of  new  song  for 
the  Cyprian  violet-eyed.  .  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 

DIVERS  FRAGMENTS  OF  EARLY  LYRIC 

POETRY  [1-2  A.D.] 

Leo,  N.0.0.  1899,  499  ;    Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  Gr*  I.  iv.  215, 
219  ;  Lobel,  Έ.αττφοΰί  Me'Aij  Inc.  Auct.  19. 

(a)  Lemnos,  of  old,  of  all  cities  .  .  . 
(6)  Thus  I  entreated  all  the  gods  .  .  . 

(c)  Aphrodite  .  .  •  holy  wings  from  Eros  .  .  .• 

(d)  A  virgin  girl  .  .  . 

*  Perhaps  a  line  of  Sappho. 


ANONYMOUS 

SCOLIA,  perhaps  ATTIC        [Early  3  B.C.] 

gymposia  or  banquets.  Cf.  the  collection  of  Attic  scolia  in 
Athenaeus  xv.  694  c  {Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  Gr.  if.  p.  181 ; 
Bowra,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,  ch.  ix.). 

In  (a)  the  interpretation  of  the  title  Ευ^ρατ[  .  .  ],  and 
identity  of  the  -napdevos  of  w.  3  sqq.  are  uncertain.  Ed.pr. 
tupplements  Έ,ύφωρ".τ[ί$]  {or  Εύφωρατ[ώ])  and  appears  tounder- 
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stand  by  this  title  "  the  Scout's  Goddess  "  ;  she  is  then  to  be 
identified  with  the  παρθίνος  of  w.  3  sqq.  It  is  however 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  supplement  should  be  Εύφω- 
ρατ[οί]  "  The  Easy  Prey,"  a  synonym  for  Homer's  Dolon, 
who  is  in  fact  the  subject  of  the  song.  The  identity  of  the 
ηαρθίνος  will  then  remain  uncertain  ;  though  Athene  is  the 
most  natural  candidate,  since  she  is  especially  the  goddess 
who  protects  and  prospers  Odysseus,  the  captor  of  Dolon ;  cf. 
Homer,  II.  x.  245,  277,  284,  295,  where  Athene's  influence  in 
this  episode  is  particularly  stressed  ;  ci.  further,  II.  x,  507, 

(ο)        €]γκ€ρασον  Χαρίτων  κρατηΐρ*]  67ricrT[e- 
φ4α  κρ[νφιον  Τ€  7τ]ρόπι[ν]€  [λό]γον. 
σ-ημαιν* ,  δτί  παρθζνων 
άπ€φοσι  πλ€ζομ€ν  ϋμνοις 
τάν  8ορΙ  σώματι  Κζίραμέναν 
Ύρ\οι\αν  κότα  \j\6v  παρά  ναυσίν  άαμνά- 
σ]τοι?  άλόντα 
νυκτφάταν  σκοπον. 

(b)  Μνημοσύνη 

Μουσαν  άγανόμματβ  ματζρ 

συν€πίσπ€θ  σων  τέκνων  [.   .   .]ωι  [.   .   .]ωι• 

άρτι  βρυουσαν  άοι8άν 

7Γρωτοπαγ€Ϊ  σοφίαι  Βιαποίκιλον 

Ικφ^ρομζν. 

*  Υ^ύφώρα[το5\  D.  L.  Ρ. :   -rt's  or  -τώ  ed.  pr.  (6)  1  «5 

Μοΰσ'  άγανόμματΐ,  COrr.  ed.  pr.  2  [ayrjcui  [yoi']a>t  ed.  pr. 

"  i.e.  of  poetic  beauty.  *  i.e.  the  "  toast  "  (the  poem 
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578.  Whether  the  praise  of  Athene  should  then  lead  to 
the  inference  that  these  scolia  are,  like  those  of  Athenaeus, 
Attic  songs,  remains  uncertain  (N.B.  the  dialect  of  the  elegy 
tchich  follows  these  songs  in  Π,  no.  103  below,  is  "  so  gut 
wie  ganz  attisch,"  ed.  pr.). 

(b)  A  gong  entitled  "Μνημοσύνη."  The  virtues  of  the 
composition  are  pompously  advertised  in  the  3rd-5th  lines  : 
then  the  proper  theme  begins — the  sailor  is  advised  to  hug 
the  shore  and  make  for  safety  when  the  south-wind  blows 
a  gale. 

The  Easy  Capture 

(a)  Pour  a  bowl  brimful  of  Graces,"  drink  a  riddle  * 
for  a  toast.  Give  notice,  that  we  are  going  to  >vea\'e 
in  boundless  *  chants  that  Maiden  "*  who  in  presence  • 
>vith  her  spear  at  Troy  destroyed  the  spy  ^  caught 
by  night  beside  those  vessels  unforgettable. 

Memory 

(b)  Ο  mother  of  the  Muses,  with  gentle  eyes, 
follow  the  ...  of  your  children  ;  we  bring  out  a 
song  but  lately  flowering  forth,  bedight  with  new- 
fashioned  art. 

which  follows)  is  to  be  obscurely  phrased,  to  take  the  form  of 
a  γρίφος  or  riddle  :  hence  the  obscurity  of  the  phrases  which 
follow.  '  Perhaps    "  boundless    in    their    praise    of 

Athens "  (after  ed.  pr.) :  or  "  songs  that  shall  have  no 
limit  or  end,"  i.e.  shall  be  sung  everywhere  for  ever: 
or  "rings  (wreaths)  of  song,"  cf.  Pindar,  Nem.  viii.  15 
(Beazley).  "^  Probably  Athene.  •  An  "  improve- 

ment" on  Homer:  who  however  strongly  implies  a  more  or 
less  direct  intervention  of  Athene  in  this  episode.  The  poet 
only  suggests  that  Athene  Λvas  invisibly  present,  guiding  the 
spear  of  Odysseus  (and  Diomedes).  Possibly  8opos  oΓματ^ 
**  with  the  dart  of  a  spear."  '  Dolon,  the  Trojan  spy  in 

Homer,  II.  x. 
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injd  τ]οί  τίγζαν  * Αχζλώι,ου  δρόσ[οι. 

τταΰε]  τταραπροιών,  νφί€ΐ  ττόδα, 

λΰ'  iavov  ΤΓΤ€ρυγας,  τάχος  leao 

λ€πτολίθων  [eir'  άγω]ν• 

€ϋ•  καθόρα  πέλαγος,  10 

παρά  γαν  €κφ€υγ€  νότου  χαλζττάν 

φοβζράν  [ΒίαποΙντοπλανη  /χανι'αν. 

(ό)  7  πίρα  ττροιών  coni.  ed.  pr. 

"  The  dew  of  Achelous :    rain,  ace.  to  ed.  pr. ;   but  see 
Callim.  Hymn.  Dem.  13,  Schol.  Τ  on  Horn,  II.  xxi.  195,  Dion. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  DITHYRAMBIC 
87       [c.  1  B.C.]  POETRY 

Ed.  pr.  Oellacher,  Mitteilungen  aus  der  Papyrussamm- 
lung  der  NationalbibUothek  in  Wien  :  Papyrus  Erzherzog 
Rainer,  Neue  Serie,  Erste  Folge,  Wien,  1932,  no.  xxii.  p.  136. 
See  Korte,  Archiv,  xi.  1935,  246  ;  Cronert,  Syinb.  Oslo.  14, 
1935,  126  ;  Powell,  Class.  Rev.  46,  1932,  263,  and  New 
Chapters,  iii.  210. 

Fragments  of  Dithyrambic  poetry  embedded  in  a  prose 

(a)        άναβόασον  αύτώι. 

Αιόνυσον  ά[ν^σομ€ν 
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The  dews  of  Achelous "  have  bathed  our  sliip : 
cease  faring  further,  relax  the  sheet,  release  the 
■wings  of  linen.*  swiftly  speed  to  the  light  shingle  of 
the  shore  !  Hurrah  !  "  Keep  a  watch  on  the  ocean, 
hug  the  shore  and  avoid  the  harsh  dreadful  sea- 
ro\ing  frenzy  of  the  south-Avind  ! 


Perieg.  433,  Epic.  Adesp.  5.  2  (Powell)  and  Panyasis  fr.  1  in 
Powell,  Collect.  Alex.  p.  248:  in  all  these  places  Άχ€λώίο?  = 
ώκίανός.  *  The  sails.  *  «v  is  divided  in  Π  from 

tiie  preceding  and  following  words  by  English  colons  (:),  the 
significance  of  which  is  here  uncommonly  obscure.  (Often 
used  to  denote  change  of  speaker ;  this  is  improbable  here, 
as  ed.  pr.  observe.) 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS  OF  DITHYRAMBIC 

POETRY  [c.  1  B.C.] 

texty  which  may  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  great  Dithy- 
rambic  poets  of  the  turn  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  b.c,  or 
a  commentary  on  one  such  poet;  written  about  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  b.c.  Philoxenus  and  Melanippides  are  men- 
tioned by  name. 

(Cronert,  loc.  cit.,  appears  to  attribute  (f)  to  Timotheus :  I 
do  not  know  why). 

(a)  .  .  .  lift  up  your  voice  to  him  !     We  will  sing 

(a)  2  possibly  ά[€ί]σο/χ«ν:    but   it  is  better  to   avoid  the 
strange  form. 
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Ιζραΐς  iv  a/iepat? 

δώδεκα  μήνας  άττοντα. 

πάρα  δ'  ώρα,  πάντα  δ'  άνθη  i 

(b)  Z[e]i)?  μβν  eVe^pe/xe  βάρβαρα  βρόντοι 
γαν  δ'  ertVa^e  Ποσειδάν 
ρ^ρυσεόδοντι  τριαίναι  [ 

(c)  ]  καρπώι 
ά}/[ν']ά  δρυ?• 

φύετο  στάχυς  άμμιγα  κριθαΐζ 

πασπ€ρμ€ί, 

άνθ€Ϊ  καΐ  λβυκοχίτων 

άμα  ζ€ίά  κυανότριΐχι 

(d)  'ΑΙμμωνος  ά[.]€θλ[.  . 
€7r]ejSa  τηλωττόν  ίΒρυθζΐς 
ά[νύ]Βρου  Αιβνας 
άσπάσίος  ποσΐ  λβιμώ- 
νων  Tepev*  avOea  retpa? 
σώμ*  ακαμάτου 

(e)  ννμφαν  φοινίκοπ[τ€ρ]νγα' 
|«:ράτ€ΐ|  δ'  νπο  γας  ΘΙτο 
βριαρον  τεκνον  μαστοΐς 
Άρεως  πεφρικος 
7τα[Γ]δ€υ/Α'  ατυχίας 

(f)  ]e  μαλακόμματος  ύπ- 
νος [yjuta  περί  ττάιτα  βαλων 

(α)  5  πάρα  δώρα  ed.  pr.,  πάρα  δ'  ώρα  ibid,  in  note.  (ό)  1 
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of  Dionysus  on  holy  days.  Twelve  months  he  was 
a\vay :  now  the  season  is  here,  and  all  the  flowers"  . . . 

(b)  Zeus  roared  with  a  savage  thunderclap  :  Posei- 
don shook  earth  with  his  golden-fanged  trident.* 

(c)  .  .  .  fruit  .  .  .  sacred  oak  ;  there  grew  a  corn- 
ear  mixed  with  barley,  all  seeds  together  ;  there 
flo\vers  the  white-coated  "  wheat  together  with  the 
dark-haired  (barley)  .  .  . 

(d)  ...  of  Ammon  .  .  .  made  his  home  far  away 
and  set  foot  on  desert  Libya  ;  rejoicing,  crushed 
underfoot  the  slender  flowers  of  the  meadows,  even 
he,  unwearied  "*  .  .  . 

(e)  .  .  .  nymph  purple-winged.'  Beneath  the 
earth  (?)  she  set  upon  her  breast  the  strong  child  of 
Ares  trembling,^  the  nursling  of  Misfortune  .  .  . 

(J^  Sleep  soft-eyed,  encompassing  all  his  limbs  ;  as 

•  Evidently  from  an  annual  cult-song  for  Dionysus,  per- 
formed on  certain  holy  days,  hinting  at  an  Epiphany  of 
the  god,  who  has  been  absent  since  last  year's  festival. 
*  Cf.  Homer,  II.  xx.  57.  '  The  coat  is  the  husk  sur- 

rounding   the   fruit    on    the    ear.  ■*  Subject    possibly 

Heracles,  or  epiphany  of  local  divinity  ;  but  the  evidence 
seems  insufficient  for  conjecture.  *  A   new,  and  here 

unintelligible,  compound.  I'ossibly  a  Siren,  Harpy  or  other 
winged  female   is   the   subject   (ed.    pr.).  '  Perhaps 

Penthesilea :  ατυ;^ια5  will  then  refer  to  her  name,  compound 
partly  of  ιτίνθος,  "mourning."  (Beazley).  1  suspect  that 
the  ridiculous  ΚΡΑΤΕΙ  in  v.  2  may  be  a  corruption  or 
misreading  of  ΚΛΕΙΤΗ,  the  name  of  Penthesilea's  nurse. 
But  the  general  sense  is  extremely  doubtful. 

βαρβαραβροντάι  ed.  pr.  :    but  see   Korte,  loc.  cit.  («)  3 

Perhaps  βριαροΰ.  (/)  1  ηλθίν  δ]€  Cronert. 
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wa€L  ματηρ  τταΓδ'  ayaTra- 
t]ov  χρόνιον  ίΒοΰσα  φίΧωι 
κ]όλ7Γωι  τττέρυγας  άμφφαλςν 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS  OF  DITHYRAMBIC 
[3  A.D.]  POETRY 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  i.  1898,  no.  9,  p.  14,  Plate 
III.  See  *Powcll,  Collectanea  Alexandrina,  pp.  192-193; 
Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  Or.  ii.  pp.  166-167  ;  Wilamowitz,  G.O.A. 
1898,  698  and  Or.  Versk.  67,  294  ;  Jan,  Phil.  Woch.  1899, 
478  and  P.-W.-K.  ii.  1063;  Muenscher,  Hermes,  54,  1919, 
42  ;  Reinach,  Rev.  Et.  Or.  xi.  399  ;  Powell-Barber,  New 
Chapters,  i.  54. 

(a)         evda  8η  ποικίλων  ανθέων  άμβροτοι  Aet/xa/ccs 
βαθυσκίον  παρ*  αλσοζ  άβροτταρθβνουζ 
βυιώτα?  χορούς  άγκάλαίς  δέχονται. 

(δ)         δστις  €ύθυμίηι  και  χοροΐς  ηΒ^ται. 

(c)  φίλον  ωραισιν  άγάττημα,  θνα- 
τοΐσιν  άνάτταυμα  μόχθων. 

(d)  φέρτατον  8αίμον'  άγνας  τέκος 
ματέρος  αν  Κάδ/χο?  iyevvaae  ττοτ    & 
ταΓ?  πολυόλβοισι  Θτ^/^αι?. 

(c)  1  (ώ)  φίλον  Powell. 
S94> 
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a  mother,  seeing  her  darling  son  after  many  days, 
casts  her  wings  about  him  on  her  loving  breast  .  .  , 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS  OF  DITHYRAMBIC 

POETRY  [3  A.D.] 

Fragments  quoted  in  a  treatise  on  metre  identified  by 
ed.pr.  with  the  'Ρυθμικά  Στοιχΐΐα  of  Aristoxenus  o/Tarentum. 
Quotations  probably  from  4th-century  Dithyrambs  ((e)  per- 
haps from  a  Partheneion  ;  in  (b),  the  Ionic  ίΰβυμίψ  renders 
doubtful  the  ascription  to  a  Dithyramb).  With  the  grove 
and  meadows  of  (a),  compare  the  fragment  of  Sappho  above. 

(a)    Where  the  fields     Which  decay     Not,  nor  fade 
Receive  in  their  embrace  by  shady  woodland 

deeps 
Delicate       Maiden-throngs       Celebrating  Bac- 
chus." 

(6)    Who  soe'er      Pleasure  takes      In  good   cheer 
And  the  dance. 

(c)  To  the  Hours     Cherished  delight,  to  men 
Respite  for  a  space  from  labour. 

(d)  All-revered     God,  a  chaste     Mother's  child, 
Hers,  who  of  old    Was  in  the  Λvealth-     Teem- 
ing renowned 

City  of  Thebes     Bom  to  Cadmus. 

•  The  translations,  intended  to  reproduce  the  original 
metres,  are  taken  from  ed.  pr. 
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(β)  βα.Τ€  βατ€  iceWev  αιδ' 

is  το  πρόσθβν  όρόμ^ναί' 
ης  ττοθ    α  vedvig;  ώς 
€ύπρ€πης  vtv  αμφέττ^ι 


ANONYMOUS 
89       [3  B.C.]  ?  DITHYRAMBIC  POEM 

Ed.  pr.  *Gerhard,  Griechische  Papyri ;  Urkunden  und 
Literarische  Texte  aiis  der  Papyrus-Sammlung  der  Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek  Heidelberg,  1938,  no.  178,  p.  26.  See 
Roberts,  Class.  Rev.  liii.  1939,  89. 

The  evidence  for  the  connexion  of  these  fragments  with 
some  parts  of  the  story  of  Odysseus  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  V.  48  ΊτολυαινοΙ.  .  .]σ€υ.  πολυαιν'  0[Sva]aev  is  a 
possible  supplement ;  noXvawos  is  used  by  Homer  of 
Odysseus  only. 

(2)  V.  20  Κίρκας,  the  only  other  proper  name  in  the  piece, 
is  clearly  consistent  with  the  above  connexion. 

(3)  There  is  some  evidence  that  νυ.  47  sqq.  are  concerned 
with  the  underworld,  cf.  Ευμενιδάν,  xmo  ζόφου  δ'  α.€ρ6[€ντος^ 
φθιμίνων  βασιληα  7ταν8[οκία.  Now  in  V.  43  the  speaker 
addresses  his  mother,  μ&τΐρ  ϊμά :  these  words,  and  also  the 
words  in  the  next  line  άλλ'  aye  μοι  τόδβ,  occur  also  in  the 
scene  in  Homer  where  Odysseus  addresses  his  mother  (Od.  xi. 
164,  170).  The  coincidence  in  phraseology  is  not  very  sur- 
prising ;  but  in  a  scene  relating  to  the  underworld,  and  one 
already  conjectured  on  other  grounds  to  deal  with  Odysseus, 
the  coincidence  becomes  not  altogether  negligible. 

(4)  The  adjectives  πολνπλανη$  v.  32,  8ολομητα$  V.  33 
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(e)  Onward,  onward  now  ye  maids, 

Come  ye  speeding  on  to  the  front. 
Who  then  can  that  maiden  be  ? 
With  what  grace  about  her  flows  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 

?  DITHYRAMBIC  POEM  [3  n.c] 

desfrihe  Odysseus  aptly.    And  the  references  to  wanderings 

over  the  sea,  v.  30  άνά  κύματα  πόντια  .  ,  .  άλαλημ4νος, 
after  v.  46  συν  vox  μΐλαίναι  ττλαγχθΐίί  Suit  h  is  story  well. 

The  evidence  for  the  connexion  of  w.  1-31  with  the  story 
ofElpenor  is  (1)  the  reference  to  Circe  v.  20,  from  whose  roof 
he  fell  to  his  death,  (2)  references  to  death  and  a  burial  in  the 

fragments.  This  is  therefore  a  possible,  though  hazardous, 
speculation. 

Ed.  pr.  assigned  these  fragments  to  Timotheus :  who 
{according  to  some  ass.  of  Etym.  Magn.)  wrote  an  Odyssey 
in  four  books.  We  Jcnow  that  he  wrote  four  dithyrambs  on 
the  story  of  Odysseus — Elpenor  fr.   4   Wilam..  Cyclops 

fr.  5-8  Wilam.,  Scylla /r.  17-19  Wilam.,  Laertes' /r.  9 
Wilam.    It  is  natural  to  suppose  (with  ed.  pr.)  that  these 

four  dithyrambs  constituted  the  four  books  of  the  Odyssey. 
But  if  this  is  so,  it  is  unlikely  that  our  fragments  are  part  of 
that  poem  ;  for  though  the  reference  to  Elpenor  {if  there  is 
one)  would  suit  this  theory  well,  there  is  no  room  in  the  above 
scheme  of  Timotheus's  Odyssey  for  the  Ne/a;ta,  στ  scene  in 
the  underworld ;  which  is  the  only  scene  which  can  be  inferred 
with  probability  from  our  fragments. 

Further,  the  style  of  these  fragments   does   not  recall 
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Timotheus.  We  miss  the  bold — indeed  the  ludicrous — 
metaphors  and  paraphrases  of  the  poet  ο/ΤΙιβ  Persians  ;  we 
miss  the  extravagant  compound  adjectives  (κραηραυγψ  is 
bold  ',  βαθνπορος,  βαθύπολος,  θρασύαιγις,  (ύΐρίστηί  are  com- 
paratively tame).  And  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Timotheus 
wrote  so  simply  and  clearly,  or  that  he  copied  Homeric 
epithets  and  turns  of  phrase  so  submissively.     This  is  the 

])U,  μβλζος  δ[   .  ]o   .   .  [ 
ί^κφυγον  άλκα[ 
]ατα  μ€ν  σκοτ€α[ 
]αι?  δε  7ΓΟτμο[ 

^αρμ^νος  a;Ae[  β 

κα]ταστορ€σας  β[ 
KJeSpLvov  π   .  [ 
]  άποσφαλτι 
]  .  aivnev[ 

]€ώμΙ  10 

φ]α€σφόρ[ο]ν  aeX[LOv]  Βρόμον  ii>\_ 
ejTTi  veprepov  ανγην  νυκτ[ 
Jepia/^'  άντβφαζ   .   .  νν€κ[ 
]  τ€κνον  ώ  τίκνον  e[ .  ]    .  .  [ 

]αλλα  τα?  Δαρδανί.[  15 

'\υγοτα  re  δ6α[ 

{Traces  of  two  lines,  including  ]  .  opa — ^Κλπ-ην]ορα 
ed.  pr.) 

]μπροχ4ω  λόγοίς  Ιμών 
]    .  αμοις  olSa  γαρ  ώς  7ra[ 
]υ  κυαναυγίος  eu  άγ€[ί]ν 

]  Κίρκας  €V   .  [.]μ€€    .[...]..  20 

'\σ€η  δε  τάφου  στηρίγματι 
]  τέκνων  Ικέτας  ττροχ4.ων 
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lucid  writing  of  a  straightforward  and  comparatively  un- 
ambitious poet,  who  calls  a  wave  κϋμα,  the  sun  άίλιος,  a 
tomb  τάφος,  deception  απάτα,  etc.  Metre,  where  discernible, 
proves  nothing  decisive.  There  is  in  fact  no  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  ascription  to  Timothcus,  some  evidence 
against  it. 

.  unhappy  .  .  . 

.  escaped  .  .  .  strength  .  .  . 

.  dark  .  .  . 

.  doom  .  .  . 

.  perished  .  .  . 

.  strewed  .  .  . 

.  of  cedar  .   .  . 

.  tripped  (?)  .  .  . 


.  the  course  of  the  sun  that  brings  light  .  .  . 

.  to  the  nether  rays  of  night  .  .  . 

.  shone  against  .  .  . 

.  child,  my  child  .  .  . 

.  but  .  .  .  Dardanian  .  ,  • 

(Traces  of  two  lines) 

.  pour  forth  .  .  ,  with  words  ...  of  my  .  .  , 

.  for  I  knoAV  how  .  .  . 

.  of  the  dark-shining  ...  to  bring  safely  .  .  . 

.  of  Circe  .  .  . 

.  to  the  foundation  of  a  tomb  .  .  . 

.  of  children  .  .  .  suppliant  pouring  forth  .  .  . 

12  «Vi  I).   L.  P.  13  Fort,    iv    νίκναιν    or   ev   veKpots. 

16   Fort.  ΊΤΐφί]νγ6τα,  17   συμπροχ€ω,  vel  fort.  στοι•αχω]μ 

προχΐω, 
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ot  iL€v  βαθντΓορον  α[ 
7Γθλ]υδ€}/^ονα  ■7rat[.   .Jl•• 

]    .  α  στ€[να]χάς  τταθβων  [  25 

]    .  ρας  δ    .    .   lat  δ'  ηγεφον  [ 
JyT;  μνχον  αιλο[ 
}ηρ    αιαι  τ^  oe  vea 

]  ΘβοΙ 

]μ€να  φνχά  30 

]    .   .  ιδα. 

ΤΓολυπλανητα  δ[ 

άττάται  8ολομητας  δ[ 

κτόνα  ττηματα  δ[ 

οδ'  €/xe  Auypa  KwXvaev  αλ[  33 

cl»s  άί/ά  κύματα  ττόντια  [ 

/jot?  άλαλημ€νος  ηλυ[θ 

οσ   .    .    .  νας  νφιτυττου  ττ\_ 

β[.   .   .   .]e  κρατζραυγέσι  yoply 

[.    ,    .   .]ατο7Γν€υστος  αύρα  [  40 

[.    .   .]•>]  δ'  νττοζρείφθ-η  γ   .  [ 

[.   .]    .  CTTvevae  ν^κυοπο   .   .[ 

[ju,]aTe/)  e^Mct,  θάμα  το[ 

[ά]λλ'  aye  /xot  τοδβ  τ[ 

[.   .^νομοί  evveTTev  δα[  45 

[.   .   .]€ασυστα  ^α>'ατ[ 
(Fragments  of  nine  lines,  including  σ]νν  i^at  μΐΧαίναι 
ττλαγχθβις    .    .    .    άνέμοις,   λίφ*    €κών    .... 
cXlttov    .   ματ€ρ    .    .    .) 

]να?  και  Εΰ/ζενιδαν  €    .    .  ω    .    .    .  ύττό  ζόφου 
δ'  aepo- 
[evros        ]σ/Αον  μνθων  ορμαν   .    .    .  e    raSe  δτ) 
ΤΓολυαιν'  '0[δυσ]σ€ί; 
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.  some  .  .  .  the  deep  crossing 

.  Receiver  of  the  Multitudes  . 

.  groans  ...  of  sorrows  .  ,  . 

.  collected  .  .  . 

.  recess  .  .  . 

.  alas  !  and  the  young  .  ,  , 

.   gods   .     .     .  J,  r 

.  soul  .  .  . 


The  Wanderer  .  .  . 

by  deceit  the  crafty  schemer  .  .  , 

sorrows  .  .  . 

he  stopped  me  .  .  .  grievous  ... 

as  in  the  waves  of  the  sea  ... 

wandering  came  ... 

lofty  .  .  . 

bright  strong  .  .  , 

-blown  breeze  .  .  . 

was  dashed  down  .  .  , 

breathed  .  .  .  corpse- .  .  , 
My  mother,  often  .  .  . 
But  come.,  .  .  .  me  this  .  .  . 
.  .  . spoke  .  .  . 
.  .  .  death  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  nine  lines) 
.  .  .  and  of  the  kindly  Goddesses  .  .  .  beneath  the 
misty  darkness  ...  of  speech  .  .  .  impulse  .  .  .  this, 

23  o*  D.  L.  P.              25  στΐναχας  D.  L.  P.              27  Fort- 

κναναυ]γη  μυχυν  'AtSo[s.                35   όδ'   6μ€   D.   L.   P.  37 

ηλυθον,     -€.                 40  ?  κνματόπνίυστος     D.     L.     P.  42 
ν€κυοπόμττ-  ?              48   'Οδυσσεΰ  not  at  all  certain. 
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]  .  Βώματα  και  φθιμίνων  βασιληα  7Γαΐ'δ[οκ€α] 
]/y.ev  προφυγών  θάνατον  Θρασυαίγι8α  τ[.  .  .  .]αν  50 
]  δι'  άττζίρονα  κ•ι;[/χα]τα 

{Fragments  of  eight-and-a-half  lines,  including  μνχόν 
.  .  .  άντρου,  λώβαν  .  .  .  ουκ  elSov  ούδ'  e'od- 
Κ€υσα  νόωι  (cf.  ϋά.  χϋ.  258-259),  evepLorral  .  .  . 
θαλζράν  φρ€να  €^)ρζφατο ,  βαθυπόλων,  avvdels 
κλίμακα) 


ΦΙΛΙΚΟΣ 

90       [End  3  B.C.]    HYMN  TO  DEMETER 

Ed.  pr.  Norsa,  Studi  Italiani  di  Filologia  Classica,  N.S.  v. 
1927,  p.  87  +  Gallavotti,  ibid.  ix.  1931,  p.  37.  See  Powell- 
Barber,  New  Chapters,  ii.  61  and  iii.  195  ;  Maas,  Gnovion, 
1927,  439  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  viii.  1927.  255  and  *Hermes,  66, 
1931,  442  ;  Stoessl,  P.-W.-K.  s.v.  Philiskos,  no.  4. 

The  ascription  to  Philicus  is  based  on  Hephaestion,  Ench. 
p.  30,  21  :  Φίλικος  δε  6  KepKvpoLOS,  fts  ών  ττ/ί  Πλειάδοί, 
ΐζαμίτρωι  (sc.  χοριαμβικώι)  συνέθηκεν  όλον  ποίημα•  τψ  χθονίηι 
μυστικά.   Αημητρί   re    καΐ    Φερσ^φονηι    καϊ    Κλυμενωι   τα    δώρα : 

i.e.  Philicus  wrote  a  Hymn  to  Demeter  in  choriambic 
hexameters  ;  our  fragment,  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the 
same  peculiar  metre,  is  almost  certainly  a  portion  of  that 
Hymn.  The  cult  of  Demeter  was  at  this  time  very  popular 
in  Alexandria  :  new  details  of  ritual  had  been  instituted  by 
royal  command  κατά  μίμησιν  τών  'Αθηνών  {Schol.  Calliin. 
Hymn  vi.  1).  But  it  is  clear  that  our  poem  was  not  a  cult- 
song.  It  was  an  exercise  in  poetry — especially  in  metre — 
intended  for  a  learned  audience  {Gallavotti,  p.  56,  KuHOf 
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illustrious  Odysseus  .  .  .  houses  and  king  of  the  dead, 
their  host,  .  .  .  escaping  death  ...  of  the  bold 
aegis,  .  .  .  through  the  boundless  \vaves  .  .  . 

{Fragments  of  eight- and-a-half  lines) 


PHILICUS 

HYMN  TO  DEMETER     [End  3  b.c] 

p.  443 :  evidence  of  the  line  quoted  by  Eephaestion,  almost 
certainly  from  the  beginning  of  our  poem,  καχνογράφου 
€τυνθΐσΐθ)ζ  της  Φιλικού,  γραμματικοί,  δώρα  φ4ρ(υ  irpos  υμάς). 
So  far  as  ice  can  see,  the  poem  was  obscurely  learned,  varied 
in  incident,  original  in  metre." 

The  action  from  w.  4-13  is  fairly  clear.  A  woman  (or 
goddess)  has  juH  finished  speaking.  The  Nymphs  and  Graces 
and  a  crowd  of  mortal  women  do  homage  to  Demeter,  in  the 
manner  of  subjects  doing  obeisance  to  an  Eastern  potentate. 
They  honour  her,  as  mortal  victors  at  pan-Hellenic  contests 
were  honoured,  by  showering  leaves  over  her — only  they  must 
throw  whatever  plants  or  grasses  they  can  find  :  there  are  no 
leaves,  for  Demeter  has  made  the  earth  unfruitful.  Then 
from  Halimous — here  apparently  located  among  the  hills  of 
Attica — comes  lambe  {there  was  a  shrine  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  at  Halimous,  Paus.  i.  31. 1).     The  poet,  inspired 

'  The  metre  had  been  used  before  (by  Simias) ;  but  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  poem  had  even  been— or  ever  was  again — 
composed  solely  in  lines  of  fhis  metre. 
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by  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  202  sqq.,  now  warns  us 
that  lohat  follows  is  comic  :  lambe  addresses  the  women  and 
Demeter  with  rough  and  ready  familiarity,  apoloi/izes  for  her 
uncouth  manners,  admits  that  she  has  no  gifts  such  as  the 
goddesses  and  women  o^'er,  hut  promises  to  find  a  remedy  for 
Demeter' s  sorrow•. 

The  action  of  the  50  fragmentary  verses  which  precede 
V.  4  in  the  papyrus  is  excessively  obscure.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  the  first  21  lines  narrated  some  part  of  Demeter' s 
search  for  Persephone,  and  told  how  the  earth  was  rendered 
unfruitful.  Vv.  22-50  have  been,  and  can  be,  variously 
interpreted. 

Korte  argues,  with  habitual  skill,  that  they  are  a  speech 
by  Peitho  (Persuasion),  who  consoles  Demeter ,  forecasts  the 
institution  of  the  Eleusinian  jnysteries,  and  offers  her 
assistance  in  recovering  Persephone  from  the  underworld. 
But  great  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fragments  of  lines  24-27 

....  κλο]θι  λιτά?  μητρόθΐν  αύταΒίλφονς 

....  tjitJi?  όμόσπλαγχνον  ίθρίφα  Κύπρίν 

....  Ώ.κ(αν]ίνη  γάλα  σοι,  μητρΊ  δ'  (γω  σνναιμος 

....  liJcyctAas  κοινοΊτάτωρ  λοχΐύΐΐ. 

If  the  supplement  in  the  third  line  is  correct,  the  line  is 
most  naturally  taken  as  an  address  to  Zeus,  reminding  him 
that  Amalthea,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was  his  nurse.  But 
who  is  then  the  speaker  ?    Neither  Demeter  nor  Peitho  can 

]  άγου  Φ€ρσ€φόνην  υπ*  άστρα 
]ασιν  ηγησαμζνης  ονθβν  €μοΰ  σφαλησ€ΐ. 
αλλά  σ}ύ  ττξυκας  aveXov,  Xve  βαρβΐαν  όφρυν. 
ή  μ€ν  [€]ληγ€ν  [κατακούονσί  Sje  Ννμφαι  re  Βικαίας 

Χάρ[ι]τ€?  τ€   ΥΙζίθοΰς, 
7τ]άζ  8e  γυναικών  ά[μα  κνκλωι  τ€  7τ\έριζ  θ*  €σμ6ς 

€θώπ€υσ€  TreSov  μ€τώποίς. 
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tay  μητρί  δ*  €γώ  σνναιμος  :  Peitho,  because  it  would  not  be 
true  ;  Demeter,  because  she  had  the  same  father  {Cronus),  a» 
veil  as  the  same  mother,  as  Zeus  ;  possibly  the  next  line 
continued  πατρί  re,  or  καϊ  πα-ρί ;  but  the  phrase  μητρόθεν 
αντ<ώ4λφου5  suggests  that  the  speaker  is  sister  of  the  listener 
on  the  mother's,  not  on  the  father's,  side  ;  it  may  also  be  said 
that  μητρΙ  δ'  eydi  σΰναιμος  is  a  most  unnatural  phrase  for  a 
sister  to  use  to  a  brother — it  should  mean  "  I  am  of  the  same 
kin  as  your  mother."  Further,  neither  Peitho  nor  Demeter 
can — so  far  as  we  know — say  όμόσπλαγχιον  ίθρ^φα  Kvnpw. 
Korte  admits  these  objections,  but  can  do  nothing  to  remove 
them. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  only  figure  in  mythology  who 
suits  the  four  fragmentary  lines  quoted  above  is  Diane.  She 
is  sister  of  Rhea,  Zeus's  mother  {μητρΙ  δ*  eyo»  σΰναιμος : 
μητρόθεν  αυταδ.  will  then  =  of  your  mothers  sister):  she 
brought  up  Aphrodite  (Ιθρεφα  Κνπριν:  όμόσπλαγχνον  ob- 
scurely referring  to  the  fact  that  she  is  daughter  in  common 
to  Zeus  and  Dione)  :  further,  Dione  is  anciently  a  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  {Hes.  Theogon.  353 :  a  Xereid, 
Apollod.  i.  12),  therefore  a  sister  of  Amalthea  {'ί1κ€αν\ίνΎΐ 
γάλα  σοι) ;  80,  although  she  is  here  regarded  as  daughter  of 
Uranus,  her  connexion  with  the  Oceanids  may  have  re- 
mained close.  But  I  have  no  evidence  for  a  close  connexion 
of  Dione  with  Demeter,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  she 
should  intercede  in  this  poem  on  Demeter's  behalf. 

"...  bring  Persephone  to  the  starlight  .  .  .  you 
shall  never  stumble,  where  I  lead.  .  .  .  Take  up  the 
torches,  unknit  your  heavy  brow." 

She  ceased :  .  .  .  the  NjTnphs  and  Graces 
hearkened  to  righteous  Persuasion,  and  together 
in  a  ring  around  her  all  the  swarm  of  women  did 

2  άμβ\ασι.ν  Beazley.  4  κατακούουσι  Beazley. 
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φυλλοβολησαί   8e   Oeav  [ ]v   εσχον  τα  μόνα 

ζώφντα  γης  άκαρπου, 
την  8e  γεραυάν  7ταν[άπυ]στον  μεν  όρείοις  Ά[λ]ίμοΰς 

ηθεσι,  καιρίαν  δε, 
€Κ  Τίνος  eoTetXe  τυχ[ης•  τοΐσι  δε]  σεμνοΐς  6  γελοίος 

λόγος  άρ'  ακερ^η[ς ; 
στασα  γαρ  εφθέγξατ    [άφαρ  Θα]ρ[σ]αλ4ον  καΐ  μέγα' 

μη  βαλλετ{ε)  χόρτον  αιγών 
ου  τόΒε  ττεινώντι  θεώί  [φάρμα'Ικον,  αλλ'  αμβροσία 

γαστρός  έρεισμα  λεπτής.  ΙΟ 

καΐ    συ    8ε    της    Άτθί8ος,    ώ    8[αΐμ]ο[ν],    Ίάμβης 

επάκουσον  βραχύ  μου  τι  κέρδος. 
€ΐμί  δ    απαίδευτα  χεα[σ^  ώς  α]ν  αποικούσα  λάλος 

δημότις•  αΐ  ^eat  μεν 
αϊδε,    θεά,    σοι    κύλικας   [ ]e   και  στέμματα 

και  \β\απτ6ν  ύ'δωρ  εν  ύγρώι, 
€Κ  8ε  γυναικών  π[ελεται  νΰ]ν  βοτάνη  Βώρον  οκνηρας 

ελάφου  δίαιτα, 
ούθεν  εμοι  τώνδε  [πάρεστιν  γ]ερας•  αλλ'  ει  χαλά- 

[σ]ε[ις]  π[ε\νθος,  εγώ  8ε  λύσω.   ...  15 


6  [άθλιο]ν  Gallavotti,  [πότνια]ν  Powell.  7  ττανάπυστον 

Gallavotti.  8  τοΐσι    Se    Lobel.      ίρ'    άκ€ρ8ή[ς;    Norsa, 

1 1  ώ  δαΓμον  Schmid,  Pohlenz.     Various  punctuations  of  the 
end    of    the    line.  12  End    ai^eai^ev    Π,   corr.    Lobel. 

13  aiSfOeai  Π:    Oea,  Powell.     <ffi[Aa  rje  Gallavotti.  14 

7Γ€λ€ται  νΰν  Vogliano. 
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obeisance  -with  their  foreheads  to  the  ground.  For 
leaves  to  throΛΛ•  upon  the  goddess,  plants  from  the 
barren  earth — all  that  was  left — they  had. 

Now  by  some  chance  Halimous  sent  forth  that  old 
woman,  all  unknown  among  her  mountain-haunts, 
yet  timely  come.  The  tale  of  humour  is  good  for  the 
solemn  spirit. — She  stood  there  and  cried  at  once 
aloud  and  boldly  "  Don't  throAv  her  the  fodder  of 
goats  !  That  is  no  remedy  for  a  starving  god  ;  it  is 
ambrosia  that  supj>orts  her  delicate  belly  !  Νολυ  do 
you,  great  Spirit,  give  ear  to  lambe  from  Attica. 
I  have  some  benefit  to  offer.  I  have  given  "  tongue 
to  foolish  chatter  like  a  country-cousin  gossip.  These 
goddesses  have  given  you,  Goddess,  chalices  and  .  .  . 
wreaths  and  water  draΛ\•n  in  the  stream  *  :  and  now 
from  these  women  your  gift  is  the  grass,  the  diet  of 
the  timorous  deer.  Not  one  of  such  boons  is  mine 
to  give  :  yet,  if  you  will  relax  your  sorrow,  I  will  set 
free.  .  .  ." 


•  For  the  constr.  εΙμΙ  χίασα  cf.  S.  O.T.  90,  Kuhner-Gerth,  i. 
38   A.   3.  *   Cf.   Eur.   Hipp.   123  βαπτάν  κάλπισι  ρυτάν 

παγάν  προΐΐϊσα  (ic.  πίτρα) :  "  a  flowing  stream,  dipped  into 
with  pitchers."  So  here  "  water  dipped-into  (with — or  by 
— pitchers)  in  the  flood."  But  I  have  no  great  confidence 
in  my  rendering  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  piece.  For 
another  view  see  Powell,  loc.  cit.  p.  199. 
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ANONYMOUS 

91       [3  B.C.]  HYMN  TO  DEMETER 

Ed.  pr.  *Roberts,  Aegyptus,  xiv.  1934,  p.  447.  See  KOrte, 
Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  89. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  poor  composition  lies  in  its  metre : 
the  regular  combination  of  dactylic  hexameter  and  tetra- 
meter is  familiar  to  us  from  Horace,  Carm.  i.  7.  28,  but 
unique  in  Greek  literature.  Ed.  pr.  observes  that  the  writer 
seems  in  w.  3-10  to  be  contradicting  Callimachus,  who 
(Hymn  to  Zeus  57-00)  had  denied  that  the  three  gods  cast 
lots  for  their  empires,  maintaining  that  Zeus  won  his  place 
of  honour  by  his  own  prowess.     The  poem  may  have  gone  on 

ν]μνον  ^'ημη\τρ]ος  ττολυοη'νμου  άρχομαι  Ιστ\α.ν 

^ί]πΧακ  ,  άκούσατ€,  δεΰτε,  μ^λισσαι. 
και  τον  iv  άθανάτοισι  θβοΐς  μβσατόν  ποτ'  edevro 

κληρον,  τις  τίνα  χώρον  ava^ei. 
ττρώτωι  δ'  7]λθζ  λαχ€Ϊν  ττόντον  βαθύν  άλμυρο8ίνη      5 

χ^ρσί  τρίαιναν  €χοντα  ΥΙοσ^ώαν 
Zeus"  δ'  ^λαχβν  Κρονιδη?  μέγαν  ούρανον  άστ^ροεντα 

aeviav  ΐν'  €χηί  βασι,λζίαν 
*Αγ€σίλας  δ'  βλαχζν  τον  Ύά[ρταρον  ου]ρον  €π€σθαι. 

καΐ  ττάσιν  μακάρβσσι  τά[δ'  ηρκζΐ.  10 

/cat  τότ'  από  κλήρων  μ€ν  άφίκ€το  δ[ 

(^Traces  of  one  more  line) 

9  €i5]pv''  KOrte. 

•  Lit.  "  bees  "  :  cf.  Pindar,  P.  iv.  60  and  Schol.  "  Sc. 

the  gods.    An  ungainly  sentence,  c/.  next  note.  •  κλήρος 
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ANONYMOUS 
HYMN  TO  DEMETER  [3  b.c] 

to  tell  how  Pluto  stole  Persephone,  and  how  Demcter  sought 
her. 

This  piece  is  not  "literature"  in  the  narrower  Alexandrian 
sense :  it  is  the  work  of  an  amateur,  e.g.  a  schoolmaster  or 
public  servant :  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  quickly  and 
how  far  the  work  of  Callimachus  (and  others)  penetrated  and 
provoked  imitation.  Here  the  influence  of  learned  Alex- 
andrian poetry  is  clear  from  both  metre  and  style  (e.g. 
'AyeaiXasfor  the  king  of  Hades  ;  μέλισσοΛ  for  the  priestesses 
of  Demeter  ;  the  form  ΤΙοσΐώάν  accus.  and  the  compound 
(jiew)  άλμυρο^ίνης). 

To  raise  a  twofold  hymn  to  Demeter  of  many 
names  I  start — hither  and  hear  it,  priestesses  !  " 
Once  on  a  time  they  ^  east  the  lot  amidst  the  im- 
mortal gods,  which  one  should  rule  which  district. 
To  him  first  came  the  lot,"  that  he — Poseidon,**  who 
holds  the  trident — should  receive  the  salt  eddies  of 
the  deep  sea.  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus,  Λνοη  the 
wide  starry  heaven  to  hold  forever  as  his  kingdom. 
And  Agesilas  *  won  Tartarus  to  be  the  district  of  his 
tendance.  And  all  the  gods  were  satisfied  therewith. 
And  then  from  the  lots  arrived  ,  .  . 

(Traces  of  one  more  line) 


is  the  subject  of  ηλθί,  λαχΐΐν  epexeg.  infin.  *  IToaetSap 

accus.,  Ar.  Ach.  798.  '  Forin  of  name  known  only 

from  Kaibel,  Epigr.  Gr.  195  ;  Callim.  Hymn  v.  130  ;  cf. 
Lactantius,  de /αί*.  relig.  i.  11  Plutoni,  cui  nomen  Agesilao, 
pars  occidentis  obtingeret  (ed.  pr.). 
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ANONYMOUS 

FOUR  HELLENISTIC  FRAGMENTS 

92       [About  100  B.C.] 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt-Smyly,  The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  L 
1902,  no.  1,  p.  1,  Plate  I.  See  *Po\vell,  Collectanea  Alexaii- 
drina,  p.  185  ;  Diehl,  Antk.  Lyr.  Gr.  ii.  p.  296  ;  Wilamowitz, 
Timotheos :  die  Perser,  p.  82,  n.  3  ;  Gr.  Versk.  p.  3-13 ; 
Powell-Barber,  New  Chapters,  i.  56,  ii.  62. 

(a)  Brief  lyric  poem,  presumably  incomplete,  in  which 
Helen  complains  that  Menelaus  is  deserting  her  after  their 
return  from  Troy. 

(o)         ώ  φανείς  -χάρμα  μοι  (ο"'"Ρ•) 

φίλίον,  οτ*  €μ*  ηγάπας, 
6τ€  Sopart  7τολ€μίωι 
τάν  Φρνγών 

TToXtv  €7τ6ρθζΐς,  μόνον  5 

τά^ά  κομίσαι  θέλων 
λ4χ€α  πάλιν  els  πάτραν. 

νυν  δε  μούναν  /α'  άφ€ΐς  (άντιστρ.) 

αλοχον,  άστοργα,  απβι?, 

ην  Δαναιδαν»  λόχος  10 

{μ€τ)€μολ€ν, 
•ης  €V€Ka  τταΓδα  τάν 
άγαμον  €Ϊλ     Αρτζμις 
σφάγιον  ^ Αγαμ4μνονι. 


(b)        ζονθά  δε  λιγυφωνα 
opvea  διε^οιτα  (τ  ) 
(ά)ν'  βρημον  δριΌ?,  άκροις  (τ*) 
€7τΙ  κλωσΐ  πίτυος  'ημ€ν* 
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ANONYMOUS 

FOUR  HELLENISTIC  FRAGMENTS 

[About  100  B.C.] 

(b)  An  elaborate  and  "  dithyrambic  "  description  of  damn 
in  the  country  :  the  vcriter  displays  his  considerable  know- 
ledge of  bees. 

(c)  and  (d)  Couplets  of  an  epigrammatic  sort,  in  a  com- 
bination of  lyrical  metres,  concerned  u-ith  sundry  aspects  of 
the  passion  of  love. 

Extracts  from  an  anthology,  according  to  ed.  pr.  :  but.  if 
80,  it  was  a  curiously  heterogeneous  collection.  Wilamowits 
thinks  that  the  papyrus  may  be  the  result  of  a  writing-lesson 
{pieces  dictated  by  a  master  to  a  pupil  learning  orthography). 
Our  four  extracts  are  followed  in  Tl  by  fragments  of  two 
more — one  poetical,  of  the  same  sort  as  (c)  and  (d),  the  second 
(obscene)  in  prose. 

(a)  You  were  a  λ'ίβΐοη  of  love  and  joy  to  me,  when 
you  cared  for  me,  Λνΐιεη  with  foeman's  spear  you 
sacked  the  Phrygian  city,  eager  only  to  bring  me 
back,  your  wife,  to  my  native  land.  But  now,  heart- 
less, Mill  you  begone,  leaving  your  wife  lonely," 
whom  the  band  of  Danaids  pursued,  for  whose  sake 
Artemis  took  that  unwedded  maid  ^  her  victim  from 
Agamemnon  ? 

(6)  Birds  nimble  and  musical  were  flitting  through 
the  lonely  woodland  ;  perched  on  the  topmost  pine- 

"  This  poem  is  our  only  evidence  for  the  desertion  of  Helen 
by  Menelaus  after  their  return  to  Sparta.  *  Iphigenia. 

(a)  5  μονά  Π :  pos&ibly  μό^ας  (gen.  sing.  fern.). 
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€μινύριζ^  €Τίττυβίζ^ν  δ 

KcXaSov  τταντομίγη,  καΐ 

τα  μ€ν  αρχ€το,  τα  [δ'  €μ]€λλ€ν, 

τα  δ'  βσίγα,  τα  δε  βωστρζΰντ* 

αν    ορη  λαλεΰσι  φωναΐς•, 

φίΧβρ-ημος  he  νάπαισ{ιν)  10 

Χάλοζ  άνταμβίβζτ^  αχώ. 

ττίθαναί  δ'  βργατίΒ^ς  σιμοπρόσωποι 

ζουθόπτζροι  μ4Χισσαι, 

θαμιναί  θέρεος  epidoL 

XmOKevTpoL  βαρυαχ€Ϊ5  15 

πηΧουργοΙ  δυσβρωτε? 

άσκ€7Γ€Ϊς  το  γΧυκύ  νέκταρ 

μβΧιτόρρυτον  άρΰουσιν. 

(c)  €ρώντα  νουθβτοΰντζς  άγνοεΐθ*  οτι 

ττΰρ  άνακαιόμβνον  ελαιωι  OeXeTe  κ[οϊ]μίσαι. 

(d)  ipcovTOs  φνχη  καΐ  Χαμπά8ιον  ΰττ'  άνβμου 
TTore  μεν  άνήφθη,  ποτ€  δε  ττάλι  κοιμίζεται. 

(ό)  8-9  τά  δ'  ίβώστρΐΐ•  τότ  όρη  Powell,  after  ed.  pr. :  raSe- 
βωστευοντοτορη  11^,  ταΒΐβωστρ^υοντανορη  Π*:  corr.  Wiiamo- 
Witz.  10   Or  vanais  (a). 


ANONYMOUS 

93       [1  A.D.]    LATE  HELLENISTIC  ANAPAESTS 

Ed.  pr.  '"■Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikerlexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  ]).  131.  See  Powell,  Collectanea  Alexandrina, 
p.    187;    Schmidt,  Phil.    Woch.    1908,  465;    Powell,  New 
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branches  they  chirped  and  twittered  in  loud  sweet 
jargoning,  some  beginning,  some  pausing,  some  silent, 
others  sang  aloud  and  spoke  with  voices  on  the  hill- 
sides ;  and  Echo  talkative,  that  loves  lonely  places, 
made  answer  in  the  glades.  The  willing  "  busy  bees, 
snub-nosed,  nimble-winged,  summer's  toilers  in  a 
swarm,  stingless,*  deep-toned,  clay-workers ,''  unhappy 
in  love,**  unsheltered,  draw  up  the  sweet  nectar 
honey-laden. 

(c)  When  you  rebuke  a  lover,  you  know  not  that 
you  seek  to  quench  with  oil  a  blazing  fire.* 

(d)  A  lover's  spirit,  and  a  torch  in  the  wind,  are 
now  kindled,  and  now  die  down  again. 

"  Vergil,  G.  iv.  154  certissub  legib us  (Powell).  *  See 

Powell.  *  References  to  a  variety  of  bees  (found  in 

Egypt)  "  which  build  cells  of  mud  against  stones  in  sheltered 
situations,"  ed.  pr.  But  see  Powell,  New  Chapters,  ii.  63 
"  the  epithet  πηλονργός  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
species  Chalicodoma,  which  visibly  collect,  prepare,  trans- 
port and  mould  into  shape  their  building  materials.  άσκ€- 
neis  are  wild  bees  which  have  no  hive."  •*  "  Averse 

from  love,"  as  being  "  non-mating  and  so  producing  no 
offspring,"   c/.   Vergil,    G.   iv.    198-199    (Powell).  •  I 

agree  with  ed.  pr.  that  the  second  line  of  this  and  the  first 
of  the  next  fragment  should  not  be  converted  into  iambic 
trimeters. 


ANONYMOUS 
LATE  HELLENISTIC  ANAPAESTS    [1  a.d.] 

Chapters,  i.  57  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  v.  557  ;  Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr. 
Gr.  ii.  p.  310;  Schubart,  Pap.  Graec.  Berol.  Plate  Xlb, 
preface  xii. 
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(a)  A  catalogue  of  districts  in  Hellas  :  all  of  them  praise 
Homer,  who  is  then  extolled  as  the  creator  of  all  poetry.  The 
description  of  the  places  is  indifferent  work  :  Aetolia  is 
Elean  because  its  hero  was  Elean  Endymion ;  the  Locrian 
coast  is  "  near  the  sea,"  a  quality  which  it  shares  with  other 
coasts ;  Achaea  is  "  the  wave  "  of  Dyme  because  it  borders 
the  sea ;  Boeotia  is  represented  by  the  obscure  Teiimessus 
{this  trait  borrowed  from  Antimachus,  cf.  Strabo  ix,  409, 
Wilam.) ;  Athenians  are  "children  of  Erichthonius,"  a 
commonplace  description. 

(b)  May  be  part  of  the  same  poem  as  (a),  with  an  easy 
transition  from  Homer  to  Cassandra.     We  know  nothing  of 

(a)  Αιτωλών  τ*  Ήλ[6Γον]  edvos 
Αύμης  re  κΧυ^ών,  γλαυκής  re  77eA[as•] 
AoKpiSes  άκται,  τό  re  Κρισαίων 
ζάθeov  rpLπόSωv  ύ[μ]νωί86ν  ορός, 
Ύ€υμησίά8\€ς'\  τ    oiveroi  σκοττιαι,  5 
τό  τ'   Έρίχθονίου  βλάστίημ']  aporwv, 

ους  Π  αλλά?  αι^ασσ'  €ξοχα  θvηrώ[v 

bopl  καν  σοφίαις  aveypaipev, 

σώ]ν  TTavres,  "Ομηρ*,  alverov  νμνων 

φύσιν  [ηρ^ώιων  λογάσιν  μερόπων  10 

7ταρα8€ξάμ€νοι  μ€γαλΰνουσιν 

την  τ'  από  Μουσών  άφθLrov  αύδην 

ην  συ  μ€ρίμναίς  ralaiv  άτρυτοις 

καθυφηνάμ€νος  πόvroς  ης  όπως 

eπrυσaς  αλ[λο]ΐ9  [ο]ύ  [^μυθηroΐ\ς  1δ 

φωσίν  €7γ'  άκraς 

(b)  ...  7}λ<?[6]ν  υπ    airrjv  ζeΰγλav  άνά[γκης' 
πρ^όσπολον  οίκτρας  /χετά  παρθενικ[ών 
παί8ων  1]ο.χή5  μ4λος  οΐμώζασ  , 
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this  kind  of  composition.  We  observe  in  it  monotony  of 
metre  ;  lack  of  taste  in  phraseology,  and  of  imagination  in 
sentiment  and  description  The  time  and  place  of  such 
work  is  unknown,  but  doubtless  vaguely  Hellenistic. 

The  influence  of  Timotheus  is  obvious  in  the  phraseology 
(cf .  τόσον  (Lhlviiiv  σχημΛ  λοχΐνθ^ν  =  σχήμα  τοσούτων  τέκνων  : 
W.  25  sqq.  are  a  periphrasis  for  nV  ίτικτέ  μe  ;).  The  writing 
of  anapaestic  lyrics  survived  in  Tragedy  after  other  lyrical 
forms  became  obsolete  {see  no.  30  above)  ;  and  the  metre  was 
popular  for  many  different  kinds  of  composition  in  the  1st 
century  A. D.  This  specimen  is  remarkably  similar  in  form 
and  subject-matter  to  no.  30  above,  and  to  Eur.  Tro.  767, 
etc.,  which  must  still  have  been  its  acknowledged  model.  It  it 
curious  that  this  part  of  ancient  drama  still  inspired  imita- 
tion so  long  after  every  other  part  of  it  had  ceased  to  do  so. 

(a)  .  .  .  and  Elean  race  of  Aetolians,  the  wave  of 
Dyme,  the  Locrian  shores  near  the  grey  sea,  and  the 
sacred  hill  of  song  at  Crisa's  tripods,  and  the  desert 
peaks  of  Teumessus,  and  the  men  that  grow  in  the 
fields  of  Erichthonius,  whom  above  other  mortals 
Queen  Pallas  has  recorded  among  men  valiant  and 
wise  :  all  these,  Homer,  inherit  and  exalt  the  nature 
of  your  heroic  song,  praised  by  the  chosen  among 
men  ;  and  praise  too  your  deathless  voice,  gift  of  the 
Muses,  which  with  such  unwearving  labour  you  wove 
to  a  pattern :  then  Uke  the  sea  you  speΛved  it  forth 
upon  the  shore  "  for  men  that  have  no  poetry.   .  .  . 

(b)  She  came  beneath  the  very  yoke  of  Necessity, 
together  with  her  maiden  daughters  waiUng  a  song 
that  went  in  hand  with  cries  of  woe  :  she  sped  to 

•  Cf.  Aelian,  V.H.  xiii.  23,  a  painter  Ss  ίγραφΐ  τον  μεν 
Όμηρον  αυτόν  ΐμοΰντα,  tovs  δέ  oAAouy  ττοιητά?  τα  έμ-ημΐσμένα 
άρντομίνουί  (ed.  pr.):  έμοΰντα  is  coarse,  ίτττυσας  is  not  {cf. 
Iliad  iv.  426). 
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?€τ'  €[7τ']  άκτάς  [συνμΐυρομενας  20 

Β^σπότις  η  7τρ[ι]ν  σκηπ[τρων  άρχ\05, 

Βούλτη  Ααναών  €πισημ[ο]ς. 

σ[ης]  γα[ρ  yevjea?  6  7ra[A]aios'  Ιών 

θζσμος  έ[λ€]γχ€ΐ  τό[σον  ώ]Βίνων 

σχήμα  λοχ€υθζν.     τις  δ'  -ηροσ*  [(μην  25 

φύσ]ίν,  rj  TtV[i  Srj]  τον  [υ]π6  ζώνης 

8ea/x[ov]  eXvaev  7tOt\vl*  1ΕΙΧ\ηθυί' , 

''Ατρο7Γ[ο]$•  ν€α[ρά;     καί]ρ6ς  άνοίγζΐν 

τον  ν\ττ6  σκοτίαις  β[υ]βλοίσι  λόγυν 

κρνπ[τόν],  ανάγκη  προς  [φ]ώς  μ'  α[σαι•  30 

τταρ'  €μοίγ€,  [πάτ^ζρ,  ττίστίν  θνητοΐς 

ττασι  jSe]/3atav  ρίζ\ωσ\€ν  άναζ 

σης  άπ[6  φντλης  €ύώ]8ίνος 

μούνηι.     λυγράν  evpev  άοί8[ην 

προ  πυ]λών  [lepajv  κτ^ύπον  άλγουσηί  3ϋ 

χαλ[/<:>'/5']  κανα[γ^ης,  στυγνον  α\χ6ρ^ου 

μέλος  ά[ρμονίας^  /χυστι[δα  δ'  όμφην 

ό]  λύραί  συνβτην  [Μοΰσαν]  άείσας 

θ€σμ[ 

{Obscure  fragments  of  six  more  lines) 


ANONYMOUS 
94       [End  2  A.D.]  A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNDERWORLD 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt-Hogarth,  Fayion  Town»  and  their 
Papyri,  1900,  no.  2,  p.  82.  See  Cronert,  Archiv,  ii.  35S  ; 
*WeiI,  Journal  des  Savants,  1901,  p.  25. 
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the  shores  that  moaned  in  unison  with  her,  once  a 
sceptred  Queen  and  ruler,  now  illustrious  slave  of 
Danaans.  For  the  ancient  Doom  of  your  house  has 
found  out  in  its  course  all  the  fair  children  of  your 
travail-pangs. 

Who  was  ploughman  of  the  fields  that  grew  me  ? 
For  whom  did  gracious  Ilithyia  loose  the  bond 
beneath  the  girdle,  Doom  in  another  guise  ?  The 
time  has  come  to  reveal  the  word  that  hes  hidden  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Book,  now  must  I  sing  it  to  the 
sunlight.  In  me  alone  of  your  noble  race,  my  father, 
the  Master  planted  knowledge  that  all  men  should 
trust.  A  dismal  incantation  he  found  for  me,  when 
I  shuddered  before  the  holy  gate  at  the  clash  of 
the  din  of  bronze,**  the  hateful  song  of  stringless 
symphony :  he  who  sang  upon  the  lyre  a  hymn  of 
wisdom  ...  a  mystic  oracle.  .  .  . 

{Obscure  fragments  of  six  more  lines) 


'  She  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  War.  In 
vv.  25  sqq.  above,  I  do  not  know  why  she  shoukl  be  in 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  her  parents. 

22-23  em  σημ[αι}α5  .  [δή]  γα[ρ  ed.  pr. :  text  Schubart. 
31-32  Schubart. 


ANONYMOUS 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNDERWORLD  [End  2  a.d.] 

Adventures  of  a  man  who  descended  to  the  underworld  in 
order  to  converse  with  a  woman,  now  dead,formerly  no  άοιώί 
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his  wife  or  mistress.  His  life  has  evidently  been  brought  to 
ruin.  He  blames  the  woman,  and  seeks  her  out  among  the 
dead  to  upbraid  her :  he  accuses  her  of  deceit  (τί  Sc  /i'  4ξαπα- 
τώσα ;  in  the  scraps  of  17  lines  which  follow  our  fragment — 
itself  preceded  by  scanty  remains  of  2  columns)  and  complains 
of  her  luxurious  living  (σπαταλώσα,  ibid.). 

There  are  other  descriptions  of  a  voyage  to  the  underworld 
in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  other  stories  of  men  who 
descended  alive  to  Hades  in  pursuit  of  a  woman  :  but  this 
fragment's  description  of  the  journey  is  gruesome  and  horrible 
beyond  any  other,  and  the  motive  for  the  pursuit  is  {so  far 
as  I  know)  unique.  The  details  of  the  journey  also  diverge 
considerably  from  traditional  lines.  Traditionally  (e.g.  in 
Vergil,  Aen.  vi. ;  Lucian,  Menippus;  cf.  Homer,  NeKvia; 
Ar.  Frogs ;  and  other  sources :  Helm,  Lucian  und  Menipp, 
1906,  Kap.  1,  and  authorities  quoted  there),  the  living  visitor 
to  the  underworld  must  first  undergo  a  certain  preparation 
and  ritual.  When  all  is  ready  for  the  adventure,  he  crosses 
the  Acherusian  lake,  sacrifices,  and  invokes  the  gods.  There 
follows  an  earthquake ;  the  visitor  enters  the  underworld 
through  a  chasm.  He  must  now  soothe  Cerberus,  and  per- 
suade Charon  to  ferry  him  across  the  Styx.  He  then  arrives 
at  (1)  the  Plains  of  Sorrow,  lugentes  campi,  where  the  ghosts 
await  their  turn  for  trial  by  Minos,  (2)  the  place  where 
guilty  ghosts  are  punisJied,  (3)  the  place  where  the  pure,  or 
adequately  punished,  souls  have  their  abode.  So  much  for 
the  traditional  outline,  apart  from  details. 

In  our  poem,  several  stages  of  the  visitor's  journey  can  be 

λοζην  δ'  άτράττου  τρίβο[ν  ίρΊτύσας 
τόπον  ηλΟζ  τον  οΰ[τ]ί[ς  εττηλθ*  ίκών. 

"  Col.  ϋ.  6  Ιμ]ολ(ν  πΰλην,  ηο  doubt  the  entrance  to  Hades. 
Here  he  meets  a  divinity  wliom  he  addresses,  col.  ii.  9  προ- 
[σ€λ]ήλυθά  σοι,  μάκαρ.     The  divinity  should  traditionally  be 
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discerned.  First,  an  oblique  road — perhaps  the  steep  entrance 
to  Hades  • — leads  to  a  place  where  dogs  are  devouring  bodies. 
The  position  and  description  of  this  place  do  not  suit  the 
Acherusian  lake  ;  it  is  then  probably  the  nearer  side  of  a 
river  encircling  Hades ;  the  bodies  may  be  those  of  the  un- 
buried  dead,  who  cannot  be  conveyed  across  the  river.  The 
visitor  continues  his  journey  across  this  river.  Having 
passed  through  a  "  toilsome  land  "  {tchich  may  be  the  region 
just  described,  or  a  further  stage  of  the  journey)  the  visitor 
αΐΊ-ives  at  the  Shores  of  Ugliness.  Here  he  sits  on  a  rock  and 
tries  to  catch  a  fish. — Why  ?  Because  some  part  of  it  is  to 
be  an  accessory  in  his  evocation  of  the  dead  woman  with 
whom  he  wishes  to  converse  ?  I  know  no  evidence  for  it,  and 
think  it  an  improbable  act  at  this  stage  of  the  journey.  This 
grisly  fishing  remains  a  dark  mystery.  The  visitor  is  now 
on  the  verge  of  a  field,  wherein  he  observes  a  multitude  of 
corpses  violently  dead  and  cruelly  pun  ished. 

It  is  clear  that  the  poet  has  departed  far  from  the  firm 
tradition  about  visits  to  the  underworld.  He  ignores 
Cerberus,  dispenses  with  the  aid  of  Charon,  sees  nothing  of 
the  Seat  of  Judgement. 

The  language  and  style  of  the  poem  preclude  a  date  of 
composition  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  papyrus  itself. 
N.B.  especially  τραχηλοκοπώ  {Plutarch,  Arrian,  Epictetus), 
τά8ην  (new  in  literature),  σκολοπίζω  "impale."  Rare  uses 
are  άν^τον  "consecrated,"  άχανήί  "vast,"  ίμφοβος  "fright- 
ened." The  author  was  using  highly  poetical  language, 
borrowed  from  classical  and  post-classical  literature  of 
different  kinds. 

.  .  .  Along  the  oblique  pathway  he  crept,  and 
came  to  a  place  whither  no  man  ever  came  of  his 

Hecate,  of.  Lucian,  Menippus  ;  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  258  ;  Helm, 
Lucian  und  Menipp,  p.  29.  For  μάκαρ  vocat.  femin.  ef. 
Eur.  Hel.  375,  Ba.  565,  etc 
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e^ojSetTO"  φόβος  γόνυ  δεΓ  ['μ\φοβο[ν' 

κατά.  ττασαν  €τνγχαν€  σ6ϋ/χατ[α• 

πολλοί  δβ  Kvveg  ττβρί  τους  νεκρούς  6 

θοίνης  χό.ριν  rjaav  αφιγμίνοι. 

averov  (δ)€  ττόνοις  κραΒίαν  φέρων 

ίττλόιζε  πρόπαντα  δεο?  μζθζίς• 

^[ώς  αντον  βχων  €ρρω8ι  ττόρον.^ 

κ[α]1  Srj  γβόνα  8νστράττ\(ΕΧ\ον  φθάσας  ^^ 

ο-Ισ^χημονας  ηλθζ  τταρ    Ύ\ι6να<ζ. 

ivOevbe  τΓ€τρα[ν]  καθίσας,  ore 

κάλαμον  μεν  €θησ€  νεκραίι  τριχι, 

δέλεαρ  δε  λαβών,  καΐ  φωμίσ{α]ς 

αγκίστρον,  άνηκε  βαθβΐ  βυθώι,  15 

την  νηχομει-ην  δ'  ε[λκ:]ων'  [τρίχ\α, 

ώς  ούδεν  όλως  τ6τ    Ιλάμβανεν , 

[[  κατά  τον  βυΒολΡ^ 

κατά  θνμόν  ανεσ   .  ο   .  [.   .   .   .'\€νως. 

άχανβς  γαρ  €Κ€ΐτ[ο  τά8]ην  ττέριζ  20 

δάττεδον  γεμον  αίνομόρων  νεκρών 

ττελεκίζο μένων,  στανρονμενων 

λνγρά  σώματα  δ'  [ΐστ]αθ*  ντΓ[ε]ρθε  γης 

τετραχηλακοπημ[ε]να  προσφάτως• 

έτεροι  πάλιν  εσκολοπισμενο\ι  ^^ 

εκρεμαντο  τρόπαια  πίκρας  τύχης. 

ΐίοιναί  δ'  εγελων  μελ[ε]ον  νεκρών 

θανάτου  τρόπον  εστεφανο:{^μεναι. 

μΛαρά  δε  λνθρου  τις  εκεί  πνοή. 

6  δε  φρικαλεον  Βεμας  ελκύ[σας  ^0 
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own  will.  Afraid  was  he — fear  bound  his  affrighted 
knees.  Bodies  there  were  all  over  the  path  :  and 
many  dogs  had  come  around  the  corpses  to  feast 
upon  them.  Yet — for  his  heart  was  dedicated  to 
labours — he  put  terror  aside,  and  floated  through  all 
the  region,  ...  So  swiftly  he  came  to  that  toilsome 
land,  the  Shores  of  Ugliness.  There,  sitting  on  a 
rock,  when  he  had  bound  a  reed  with  corpse's  hair, 
he  took  bait  and  feeding  the  hook  sent  it  down 
to  the  deepest  depths.  Yet  when  he  drew  forth 
the  swimming  hair,  since  he  could  then  catch 
nothing  at  all,  .  .  .  For  stretched  around  there 
lay  a  vast  plain,  full  of  corpses  of  dreadful  doom, 
beheaded  or  crucified.  Above  the  ground  stood 
pitiable  bodies,  their  throats  but  lately  cut.  Others, 
again,  impaled,  hung  like  the  trophies  of  a  cruel 
destiny.  The  Furies,  crowned  with  Λvreaths,  were 
laughing  at  the  miserable  maimer  of  the  corpses' 
death.  There  was  an  abominable  stench  of  gore. 
He,  dragging  his  shuddering  frame  along,  .  .  . 


3  'μφοβον    Beazley.  8  cn-Aoei^e    Π:    ίττό8ιζ(    Weil. 

9  Possibly  a  conflation  of  two  lines,  one  heprinning  ώς  αντόν 
ίχων  .  .  .,  the  other  endin?  .  .  .  oppcoSei  nopoy.  17  Jts 

(δ')  Weil.  18  Cancelled  in  II. 
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ANONYMOUS 
95       [11-111  A.D.]      METAMORPHOSES 

Ed.  pr.  Bilabel,  Philologus,  Ixxx.  1925,  p.  331.  See 
Korte,  ylrchiv,  viii.  256  ;  Powell,  New  Chapters,  iii.  201. 

A  description  of  trees  and  plants  with  references  to  the 
legends — evidently  for  the  most  part  stories  of  metamorphosis 
— with  which  then  were  associated.  Thus  (a)  1-3  the  itItus 
introduced  an  allusion  to  Attis  (for  his  connexion  with  the 
tree,  see  ed.  pr.  335-336) ;  and  v.  4  another  tree  brings  in 
the  story  of  Tereus ;  μ]€τά  Ύηρίω[ς  appears  in  a  small 
fragment  of  a  line  below) ;    and  in  a  fragment  too  slight 

8ta  TOVTO  τητυς  και  ά[ρεστό?  rjv 

φιλογαλ[Χ]οβραχ€ίονοτνμπ[άνωι 

Κορυβαντι  κολυθροφίλάρπαγ[ι, 

αΐγζψος  eneird  τι?  ην  e/cet, 

δισσοΓ[σι]  κλαΒοις  8€8ίχασμ€ν[Ύ]•  5 

€ν6ς  €Κ  στβΧέχους  δυο  δ'  rjv  φν[τά. 

€πΙ  τ[ην]δ6  βλέττονσ'  άπ€θανμ[ασ€ν, 

€7τΙ  δ[€^ι]ά  TtXevpa  χζλώόνα 

μ€λ[ανο\πτ€ροφαιολοσώματ[ον 

€7τ'  άρισ[τ€ρά  δ'  e)3]Ae77'  άτ^δόνα  10 

γοζροστ\ονοθρ]ηνολαλημονα. 

ίκτίν  δε  veoaaiov  άρπάσας 

γαμφωνυχοπαντοφίλάρπαγος 

Βίφνοΰ[ς  στ]ζλ€χους  μέσος  ΐσταταΐ' 

στόμασιν  he  κατησθίζ  κα[1  γνάθοι,]ς.  15 

εσιδοΰσα  δ'  CKpa^ev  άηΒο[νίς' 

Tou  Ίτυν,  τον  Ίτύν  κατακλ\_ 

•••••• 
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for  inclusion  here  the  story  of  Myrrhas  passion  for  her 
father  was  told  in  connexion  with  the  tree  which  was  named 
after  her  {are'iXexovs  μΰρρης  πικρά;  precedes  To]is  άσΐβ€ΐς 
γάμους).  The  trees  are  introduced  one  after  another  with  a 
more  or  less  fixed  formula,  cf.  ed.  pr.  frag.  B.  3  ]eiTa  ττίτυν 
βλέπω,  ibid.  C.  2  ]  άλλο  φυτόν  βλίπω,  ibid.  C.  11  l^f  βλέπω 
τι  φυτόν  καλόν,  V.  4  alyeipos  έπειτα  τι?  ^ν  eVei.  The  metre 
consists  of  anapaestic  dimeters,  of  which  the  second  closes  in 
an  iambic.  Remarkable  are  the  long  compound  adjectives : 
other  fragments  too  small  for  inclusion  here  present  the 
surprising  words — σηματοποικίλοί,  τρυγοσώματος,  φιλομυρτο- 
φαγήκομος. 

.  .  .  And  therefore  the  pine  found  favour  with  the 
Corybant,  the  lover  of  the  tympanum  that  clashes  on 
the  arm  of  Cybele  s  priest,  the  lover  of  theft  of  figs. 
Next,  there  was  a  poplar,  split  into  twofold  branches; 
from  one  stem  there  came  tΛvo  shoots.  She  looked 
at  it,  and  was  amazed,  on  the  right  side  by  a  swallow, 
black  feathers  on  all  its  body  of  dark  hue  .  .  . 

...  on  the  left  she  saw  a  nightingale,  the 
moaner  and  mourner  ;  a  kite  had  snatched  its  young 
— kite  of  hooked  talons,  lover  of  all  thieving — and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  twofold  stem ;  its  beak 
and  jaws  devoured  the  brood ;  and  the  nightingale 
saw  it,  and  shrieked  with  a  cry  for  her  Itys,  her  Itys. 


10  Beazley.  1 1   Beazley :      γο€ροστ[(ναχ]ηνολαλ.    ed. 

pr. :  but  -ηνο  is  then  unintelligible.  12  vtoaaiov  Powell 

for  (to)  νοσσίον  (ed.  pr.).  17  Prob.  κατακλ[ά€ται. 
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96       [3  A.D.]     RECORD  OF  A  CURE  BY  SARAPIS 

Ed.  pr.  Abt,  Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft,  xviii.  1915, 
p.  257  with  Plate.  See  Korte,  Archiv ^  vii.  140  ;  *VVilamo- 
witz,  Gr.  Versk.  p.  150  (revised  text)." 

(1)  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  fragment  is  incomplete  at 
both  ends.     Abt  thought  that  v.  1  was  the  first  line  of  the 

poem  :     but    τώι  Αφυκώί   φράσαί  V.  2,  του  πίνητος  V.   5,  the 

obscure  line  v.  4,  and  vv,  8-9  all  presuppose  information 
which  must  have  been  given  in  lines  preceding  v.  1.  {Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  our  fragment  was  the  first 
column  of  the  roll,  see  Wilam.  p.  150  in  reply  to  Abt,  p.  257.) 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poem  is  not  to  be  dated  much, 
if  at  all,  earlier  than  the  papyrus  itself.  Ed.  pr.  thought  it 
might  still  be  a  late  Hellenistic  piece :  but  it  is  certain  {apart 
from  linguistic  evidence '')  that  this  poem  did  not  survive  in 
circulation  for  several  centuries.  For  the  metre  {iamb.  trim, 
catal.  and  phalaec.),  see  Wilam.  ibid.  pp.  137  sqq. 

(3)  The  action  {according  to  Wilamowitz)  : — Sarapis 
gives  two  oracles,  one  to  a  Libyan  {v.  2),  one  to  a  pauper  {v.  5). 
The  god  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  pauper  the  destiny 
which  Fate  had  intended  for  the  Libyan,  and  vice  versa :  the 
Libyan  has  been  given  a  deceptive  oracle,  and  the  pauper's 
malady  will  be  transferred  to  him.  Perhaps  the  transfer  will 
be  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  both  patients  were  born  under 
the  same  constellation  {υ.  9).  Thrason  {the  pauper  :  Abt 
thinks  he  is  the  Libyan)  is  noto  commanded  to  fast,  and  in  the 
morning  to  intoxicate  himself  with  wine,  then  go  to  sleep : 

"  One  word  about  the  text :  ed,  pr.  is  not  completely 
accurate  in  the  details  of  transcription,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  facsimile  and  by  comparison  of  Wilam.'s  text.  Neither, 
unhappily,  is  the  latter  completely  accurate.     I  have  ven- 
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uhen  he  wakes  up  he  will  be  cured  {v.  19).  Perhaps  similar 
advice  had  been  given  to  the  Libyan— only  he,  when  he  wakes 
up,  will  find  that  the  pauper's  malady  has  been  transferred  to 
him.  Wilamowitz  takes  οντος  in  w.  24,  2-5,  27  to  refer  to 
Thrason,  νηοη^  v.  22  to  the  Libyan. 

With  this  view  I  agree,  except  in  the  assignment  of  parts. 
It  seems  {as  Abt  thought)  more  probable  that  vv.  10  sqq.  are 
a  report  of  the  deceptive  instructions  which  Sarapis  gave  to 
the  Libyan.  If  this  is  so,  the  supreme  difficulty  in  Wilam.'s 
view — the  necessity  of  making  οντος  in  w.  24,  25,  27  all 
refer  to  the  same  person — can  be  avoided."  The  pauper  has 
been  told  to  fast  and  abstain,  the  Libyan  to  indulge  himself. 
Their  separate  acts  of  conduct  are  then  described  in  alternate 
lines.  The  abstinence  of  the  pauper  is  to  coincide  in  time 
exactly  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Libyan  {v.  23).  6  μίν  21, 
€Κΐΐνος  23,  ovTos  25  and  27  are  the  Libyan  (Thrason) ;  6  Se 
22,  οΰτος  24,  and  the  subject  of  26,  are  the  pauper.  Vv.  6-7 
I  take  to  be  the  conclusion  (τέρμα)  of  an  oracle  previously 

tured  to  make  the  very  few  trivial  corrections  which  appeared 
necessary,  στραφας  for  τραφΐΐς  in  v.  24  is  not  so  trivial.  I 
have  had  nothing  but  the  facsimile  to  guide  me,  and  siiail 
therefore  be  the  object  of  universal  objurgation.  But  Wilam. 
says  nothing  about  addition  of  new  fragments  to  the  text : 
and  if  he  had  none,  his  transcription  of  w.  4,  18,  23  is 
undeniably  in  need  of  minute  correction. 

*  The  language  aims  at  poetical  style,  which  it  maintains 
in  a  simple  way  with  a  few  lapses.  The  poet  soared  aloft  to 
the  invention  of  e^aSo'xoj  v.  17  {here  only,  s.v.l. :  Abt  read 
e^  ahoXov,  but  the  facsimile  supports  Wilam.). 

'  The  contrast  is  clear  not  only  from  the  use  of  ovros,  but 
also  from  the  obvious  opposition  /xeVet  κραταίως — μ^θύ^ι,  υπο- 
μένει.— πίτττΐί. 
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(i.e.  before  our  fragment  begins)  given  to  the  pauper.  In 
that  oracle,  the  pauper  had  been  advised  to  fast  and  abstain: 
vv.  6-7  give  the  end  of  it,  and  the  ground  (hence  γάρ,  v.  6)  for 
it  (because  the  pauper  will  thus  be  cured  by  transference  of 
his  malady  to  the  Libyan). 

I  think  we  must  suppose  that  the  Libyan  has  somehow 
offended  Sarapis ;  cf.  the  records  of  cases  at  Epidaurus,  esp. 
A  in,  IV,  Β  XXXVI  {Herzog,  "  Wunderheil.  von  Epi- 
dauros,"  Philol.  SvppL  22, 3).    Although  there  is  no  instance 

]των  6  Έάραπίς  iart,  σωτηρ 

]i  τώι  Αίβυκώί  φράσας  άττ€στ[η 
]    .   .   .  Βεχομξν   .   .  προρε   .  [ 
και  τοΰ  τ[ό]  δακτυλειδί,ον  κρατοΰν[τος. 
τον  χρησμού  δβ  το  τβρμα  τοΰ  π€νητ[ος'         5 
άττό  της  γάρ  αΰριον  Αίβυς  τι?  ανηρ 
7τάσχ€ί  νόσον  ζένην,  δι'  ^ς  σ€  σώζω. 
ούτος  δ'  ην  6  Αίβυς  ον  6  θβος  eiTrev, 
κοινην  συναστρίαν  €χων  €Κ€ίνω{ι). 
τηι  νυκτΐ  τταραφανζίς  6  Oeos  eAege*  10 

της  μοίρης  άπ€χ€ΐς,  Θράσων,  το  τ€ρμ\α, 
ον\χ  ώς  rjdeXe  μοίρα,  παρά  δε  μοΐρα[ν, 
τάς]  μοίρας  γάρ  €γώ  μ€ταμφίαζω. 
....]..  pe  δ'  αΰριον,  μ€τά  δε  τβτάρτην 
μ€θυ€]  και  ττρόττειε,  πολύ  παραμ€ίν[ας  1δ 

μηΒβν^  γ^υσάμζρος,  μόνον  δ    άκρατο[ν 
χύτρ]ας  ύξαδόχον,  μβτά  Be  το  παν€[ιν 
....  συ]ντνχίας  βαλών  κάθ€υφ)€. 
κοιμω]μ€νον  δ'  €γώ  σ    άποθβραπβνσο). 

3  Β^χομ€ν  ....  irpope  .  [  Abt :  8€χομ€νπ  .  ηροσΐ  .  [  Wilam. : 
(χο   very  doubtful.  4  κρατοΰντος  Wilam.  :    κρατονν{το5 
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of  transference  of  a  disease  from  one  man  to  another,  there 
are  records  of  cases  in  which  the  god  visits  a  healthy  offender 
tcith  sickness  {Herzog,  p.  124  :  the  god  usually  cured  the 
offender  in  the  end :  so  here,  the  Libyan  may  have  been 
healed  in  the  end  :  the  miracle-cures  ofSarapis  were  founded 
on  those  of  Asclepius,  Herzog,  p.  47.  Beazley  refers  me 
to  an  interesting  and  apposite  passage  in  ArtemidoruSf 
Oneirocriticon  v.  94). 

.  .  .  Sarapis  is  the  saviour.  .  .  .  told  the  Libyan 
and  departed.  .  .  .  and  of  him  who  possessed  the 
ring. 

The  conclusion  of  the  pauper's  oracle  Λvas  this  : 
"  — since,  from  to-morrow,  a  certain  Libyan  shall 
suffer  a  strange  malady,  through  which  I  shall  save 
you."  Now  this  was  the  Libyan  of  whom  the  god  had 
spoken,  who  had  the  same  constellation  as  the  pauper. 
The  god  appeared  in  the  night  beside  him,  and 
spoke  :  "  Thrason,  you  have  in  full  the  upshot  of 
your  Fate  ;  not  as  Fate  desired,  but  against  the 
will  of  Fate  :  for  I  change  the  Fates  about."  .  .  .  to- 
morrow, and  after  the  fourth  hour  *•  souse  and  drink 
deep — having  waited  long  without  a  taste  of  any- 
thing— nothing  but  unmixed  wine  from  a  full-sized  " 
pitcher  ;  and  after  drinking  ...  lie  doΛvn  and  sleep. 
While  you  lie  at  rest,  I  will  cure  you."  .  .  . 

•  Lit.  "  I  change  the  clothes  of  Destiny."  *  Quite 

early   in   the   morning.  «  Lit.   "  of  six  measures,"   a 

new  word. 

Abt  and   Π.  9  €Κ€ΐι{ω   Abt,  Wilam. :     half  the  ω   is 

clearly  visible.  l-J  μόϊραν  Wilam. :   μοιρα\ν  Abt  and  Π. 

14  avey]ifp«  Fahz,  Abt:  imposs.  ace.  to  Wilam.  18  ίκ 

Trj]s  σχηηυχ.  \\  ilam.  :  .  .  .  .  ου]ιη-υχ.  Abt  and  Π.  κάθίν8ΐ 
WiJam.,  καθίυ€  Π. 
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]  8e  τούτον  f  ου  Treipav  .  λως  σχη['\  20 

ο  [xeu  οΰ]ν  άνίσταται  λαβών  το  TretVeiv, 
ό  δε  νηστις  άν[α]μ€ν€ΐ  θ€ώ{ή   κελευσθ^ίς, 
ωραν  λαβ[ω\ν,  €Κ€Ϊνος  ην  €τάχθη• 
οΰτος  Se  μη  στραφείς  jueWt  κραταίως, 
TTeLJvcL  δ    οΰτος  άκρατα  και  μεθύβι  25 

^\ουσαν  δ'  ύπομενβι    .    .   .  [ 

7717γ]τ€1  δ'  οΰτος  €Κ€Ϊ  καρηβ[αρ-ησας 


20   ovneipev    .    λωσσΐχ-η[    Wiiam.  :     οΰ    -nttpav   [ο]\ω$    σχ[ψί 
Abt.     Perhaps  e.g.  hpaaov]  hk  τοντ',  εμοΰ  neipav  [δ]πω5  οχή[ΐ5. 


ANONYMOUS 
97       [2-3  A.D.]  SAILOR'S  SONG 

Ed.  pr.  *GrenfelI-IIunt,  P.  Oxy.  iii.  1903,  no.  425,  p.  72. 
See  Crusiiis,  Uerodae  Mimiambi,  p.  134 ;  Powell,  Col- 
lectanea Alexandrina,  p.  195;  Wilamowitz,  G.O.A.  1901•, 
670;  Crusins,  Philol,  6a,  1907,  315;  Maas,  PhiloL  i)8, 
1909,  445  ;  Cronert,  Rh.  Mus.  64,  1909,  445  ;  Powell,  G.  Qu. 
V.  177  ;  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xi.  p.  236  ;  Manteuffel,  de 
opusculis  graecis,  p.  180  ;  Blass,  Archiv,  iii.  276  ;  PowtH- 
Barber,  New  Chapters,  i.  58  ;  Kitrem,  Symb.  Oslo.  17,  1937, 
105. 

There  is  a  clear  contrast  between  (a)  ocean-going  sailorsj 

Ναυται  βαθυκνμα[τ]οΒρόμοι 
άλίων  Τρίτωνες  ύ8άτων 
καΐ  Νειλώται  γλυκυ^ρόμοι 
τα.  γελώντα  πλέοντες  ύΒατη, 
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So  then  the  one  took  the  drink  and  arose  :  the 
other  waited  fasting,  as  the  god  commanded,  at 
the  hour  to  which  the  Libyan  had  been  appointed. 
The  pauper  stood  his  ground  firmly  \^'ithout  turning  : 
the  other  drank  neat  wine  and  got  drunk.  .  .  .  the 
one  stood  firm  .  .  .  the  other  collapsed  on  the  spot 
with  a  headache  .  .  . 


21  ό  θρ<ίοΓω]ν  Wilam.:    text  D.  L.  P.  24  μη  τραφείς 

Wilam. :  the  facsimile  shews  μη  στραφείς :  μη  for  ου  common 
at  this  era.  25  wetWi]  Wilam. :    ff«V}et  Abt :   n-etjvii  Π. 

27  mV)T€t  Wilam. :  Π  must  then  have  had  ffitirjret. 


ANONYMOUS 

SAILOR'S  SONG  [2-3  a.d.] 

and  (b)  Nile-sailors.  The  poem  is  an  invitation  to  these  two 
groups  of  men  to  compete  with  each  other  in  song  or  play,  the 
eubject  of  the  competition  being  "  the  comparison  {or  rather 
contrast)  "  of  ocean  and  Nile.  Crusius  (Her.  Mimi.  p.  134) 
recalls  the  κωμασταΐ  NeAow  of  P.  Oxy.  Hi.  1903,  no.  519  (b) 
10,  p.  255. 

Metrically  the  lines  are  μνουροι  {μίίουροΐ),  here  enaplia 
with  iambus  insteaA  of  spondee  or  trochee  at  the  end  :  all  the 
fines  close  with  par  oxy  tone  words. 

Sailors  who  skim  deep  waters,  Tritons  of  the  briny 
waves,  and   Nilots  who   sail  in   happy  course   upon 

4  νδάτΊ}:  v.  Maas,  loc.  cit. 
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την  σνγκρίσιν  eiVare,  φίλοι, 
ττζΧάγους  Νείλου  re  γονίμου. 

6  καΧ     νΐίλου    γονίμου    Π :     corr.    Powell    (and    Eifrem). 


ANONYMOUS 
98       [3  A.D.]  SAILOR'S  SONG 

Ed.  pr.  *GrenfelI-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xi.  1915,  no.  1383,  p.  236. 
See  Powell,  Collectanea  Alexandrina,  p.  195 ;  Schmidt, 
O.G.A.  1918,  123;  Draheim,  Phil.  Woch.  1918,  310; 
Deubner,  Sitzb.  Heidelb.  Akad.  1919,  Abh.  17,  p.  11  ; 
Preisendanz,  Phil.  Woch.  1920,  1130;  Cronert,  Philol.  84, 
159  ;  ManteufFel,  de  opusculis  graecis,  p.  181  ;  Powell- 
Barber,  New  Chapters,  i.  59  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  141  ; 
Eitrem,  Symb.  Oslo.  17,  1937,  104;  Wilamowitz,  Hermes, 
60,  1925,  314  and  Gr,  Versk.  p.  374. 

'PoStots  CKeXevov  ανέμοις 

καΐ  μ€ρ€σί  τοις  TreXayiois 

οτ€  TrAeetf  -rjdeXov  €γώ, 

6τ€  /xeVeiv  ηθεΧον  €Κ€Ϊ, 

ζΧεγον  μ4ρζ{σιν)  ττζΧαγίο{ις)'  6 

μτ]  τύττ-ηι  τα  πΐΧάγη• 

αλ'  ύποτάζατ€  ναυσφά[τ]αις . 

δΧος  α/)'  άν€μος  ineiyeTai. 

απόκλειε  τα  Ίτνευματα  και,  Ν[υ]^, 

δό?  τα  [.   .]ατ'  €νβατα.  10 

2  σοί?    Π.  6  τυ7π;(τ€),  ττελά/τ;•    Preisendanz.  8 

γίψ    (for    άρ')    Deubner.       emyercw    Π:     eViyeAat    Schmidt. 
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the  smiling  Λναΐ6Γ8,  tell  us,  friends,  the  comparison 
of  the  ocean  -with  the  fruitful  Nile. 

Cronert    defends    Π,    scanning    a    choriamb    at   the    end 
{-ου  γονίμου) ;  Maas  defends  the  scansion  NciAov  γονίμου. 


ANONYMOUS 

SAILOR'S  SONG  [3  a.d.] 

This  is  not  (as  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged)  a  magic 
incantation  :  it  is  (as  the  imperfect  tenses  suggest)  the  song 
of  a  Rhodian  sailor,  sung  by  him  when  returned  to  Rhodes. 
"  When  I  wanted  to  sail  (to  Rhodes),  and  to  stay  there  (in 
Rhodes),  I  used  to  ask  the  winds  to  control  the  seas  (so  that  I 
might  enjoy  fair  weather  to  Rhodes)." 

'PoStbts  άν4[μοίς  is  written  in  the  right-hand  margin. 

I  USED  to  command  the  Rhodian  winds  and  the 
quarters  of  Ocean,  when  I  wanted  to  sail,  when  I 
Avanted  to  stay  there,  I  used  to  say  to  the  quarters  of 
Ocean,  "  Let  not  the  seas  be  smitten  !  Subdue  the 
Ocean  to  the  seafarers !  Lo,  in  full  strength  the  wind 
is  rising  !  Shut  up  your  storm-winds,  Night,  and 
make  the  waters  smooth  to  cross  !  " 


9  νΰξ,καΐ  Wilamowitz.  10  [ίδ]οτ*  ed.  pr. :  [άβ]ατ  Prei- 

sendanz.     [κνμ]ατ'  is  too  long  for  the  space.     80s  prob.  =  des 
(cf.  Pseudo-Euripides,  I.A.  629,  Herodas  vi.  1). 
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ANONYMOUS 
99      [3  A.D.]  HYMN  TO  FORTUNE 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowit.z,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  p.  142.  See  Schmidt,  Phil.  Woch.  1908,  457  ; 
Korte,  Archiv,  v.  557  ;  Powell,  Collectanea  Alexandrina, 
196  ;  Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  Gr.  ii.  p.  313. 

πολνχρο€  ποικίλόμορφ€  πτανό[πους 

θνατοΐς  σννομ4στΐ€  τταγκρατβς  Ύνχα' 

πώς  χρη  reav  ίσχΰν  re  8et^at  /cat  τ[ 

τα  μ€ν  ύφιφαη  καΐ  σ€μνά  et?  reov  6μ[μα 

ύττηρίκας  ττοτΐ  γαν,  νέφος  άμφιθηκαμ€ν[α  σκότίον,  5 

τα  Se  φανλα  καΐ  ταττεινά  πολλάκις  7ΓΤ6ρο[Γ]σ[ι 

€is  νφος  e^aetpas",  ώ  Βαΐμον  μζγάλα. 

7τότ€ρόν  σ€  κληζωμζν  Κ,λωθώ  KeXaiv[av, 

η  τάν  ταχύποτμον    Αναγκαν, 

η  τάν  ταχνν  ayyeAov  *Iptv  αθανάτων ;  ]0 

πάντων  γαρ  άρχάν  καΐ  τέλος  fayiovj"  €χ€ΐς. 

1  πολυχφο€  Π,  corr.  Schmidt  (πολνχαρΐ  ed.  pr.) :  ττ-τανοττου? 
D.  L.  P. :  the  reference  is  to  the  swiftness  of  Fortune's  muta- 
tions. 3  reav  τ[  Π :  I  omit  reav,  following  Wilam.  τ[ 
may  be  read  as  ir[ :  the  reading  then  was  probably  π[υσιν, 
i.e.     φνσιν.  10  ταχυάγγ€λον    Schmidt.  11   iytov 


ANONYMOUS 
100     [4  A.D.]  A  SCHOOLBOY'S  RECITATION 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli,  Studi  Italiani  di  Filologia  Classica,  xii. 
1912,  p.  320;  and  xiv.  1914,  p.  126.  See  Wilamowitz, 
Griech.  Versk.  611  ;  Cronert,  Gnomon,  1926,  663;  *Powell, 
New  Chapters,  iii.  208  ;  Blass,  Archiv,  ill.  487. 
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ANONYMOUS 

HYMN  TO  FORTUNE  [3  a.d.] 

Hymn  to  Fortune,  of  uncertain  but  late  era.  Ed.  pr.  aptly 
compares  Diehl,  Antli.  Lyr.  Gr.  it.  p.  158,  fr.  mel.  chor. 
adesp.  4  (τνχα,  μ€ρόιτων  άρχά  καΐ  τ4ρμα  resembles  V.  11  : 
ααν  πτίρυγα  χρυοΐαν  may  have  suggested  πτανοί  v.  I). 

Goddess  of  many  hues  and  many  guises  and  wingfed 
feet,  partner  of  man's  hearth  and  home,  aknighty 
Fortune  !  How  may  one  demonstrate  your  power 
and  .  .  .  ?  That  wliich  is  high  and  mighty  against 
your  countenance  you  dash  "  to  the  ground  with  a 
cloud  of  darkness  set  around  it  ;  the  mean  and  lowly 
you  often  exalt  on  your  wings  aloft,  Ο  mighty  spirit. 
Shall  we  call  you  gloomy  Clotho,  or  Necessity  of 
sudden  doom,  or  Iris,  swift  messenger  of  the  immortal 
gods  ?  Of  all  things  the  beginning  and  the  end  are 
yours. 

•  νττηρικας  is  intended  to  be  active  transitive  aorist  of 
νπερ^ίκω  (ed.  pr.)• 

almost  certainly  the  reading  of  Π :  ed.  pr.  suggests  emenda- 
tion to  άκρον :  ιτάντων  Maas,  Crusius. 


ANONYMOUS 
A  SCHOOLBOY'S  RECITATION   [4  a.d.] 

"  Something  of  the  nature  of  an  occasional  or  prize-poem 

by  a  schoolboy,  perhaps  to  be  recited  on  a  '  Speech  Day  '  " 
{Powell). 
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€[ται]ρικ:η$•  [θ*  iopjrrjs 

θαλυσιον  κομίζω. 

€ρώ  μβν  ονν  €S  "ηβη? 

τάχιστα  μίτρον  iXdeZv, 

διδασκάλου  τ'  άκουων  κ 

πολύν  χρόνον  βιώναι, 

φνη  δε  κ[οσμι}α  rt? 

σοφό[ν  τ€  ροΰ  φρόνημα 

γένοιτο  μοι,  [μάθησιν 

κ]ν{κ)λονμ€νη[ν  π€ρώντι•  jq 

μ€τάρσί[ος  θξλοιμ*  αν 

Διό?  8όμο[ις  ττζλάσσαι 
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.  .  .  and  I  bring  the  harvest-offerings  of  our  common 
festival.  I  long  to  come  with  all  good  speed  to  the 
fullness  of  young  manhood,  and  to  live  many  years 
the  pupil  of  my  teacher.  A  nature  well-behaved  and 
wise  imaginings  be  mine,  as  I  pass  through  the  circle 
of  my  studies  !  I  yearn  to  rise  aloft  and  knock  upon 
the  gates  of  Heaven  !  .  .  ." 


"  Cf.  Eur.  fr.  911  (Wilam.).  He  means  "  I  hope  to  go  to 
the  University  later  on."  V.  10  refers  to  the  €γκνκΧιος  παχ- 
Btia,  the  routine  of  education. 

10  nepcivn  D.  L.  P. :  ττΐρησαι  Cr6nert,  with  heavy  punctua- 
tion after  φρόιηημα  V.  8. 
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ΜΙΜΝΕΡΜΟΣ 

[1  A.D.]  ΣΜΥΡΝΗΙΣ 

Ed.  pr.  Vogliano,  Papiri  della  reale  Universita  di  Milano, 
vol.  1°,  1935,  p.  13.  See  *Wyss,  Antimachi  Colophonii 
Reliquiae,  p.  83  ;  Bowra,  Early  Greek  Elegists,  1938,  p.  29 ; 
Korte,  Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  81. 

This  fragment  comes  from  a  commentary  on  Antimachus, 

ώς  οι  παρ*  βασίληος,  e7re[t  ρ']  e[v]e8e^aTO  μΰθο[ν, 
η[ιζα]ν,  κοίληί[σ*  ά]σ7τίσι  φραζάμ€νοι. 


EPICHARMEA 

Γ((ΐ)  2  B.C.1 

[(b)  3  A.D.]    Probably  by  AXIOPISTUS 

[(C)    3  B.C.] 

Ed.  pr.  (a)  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  p.  124.  (6)  *Wilamowitz,  Sitzungsherichte  der 
koniglich  preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1918, 
p.  742  (ostrakon).  (c)  *Grenfell-Hunt,  Hibeh  Papyri,  i. 
1906,  no.  1,  p.  13,  Plate  I.  See  Cronert,  Hermes,  47,  1912, 
408  ;  Powell,  Collectanea  Alexandrina,  p.  219  and  New 
Chapters,  i.  18  ;  Pickard-Cambridge,  Dithyramb,  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  p.  369  ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  56. 
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SMYRNEIS  [1  A.D.] 

in  which  tee  are  told  that  Mimnermus  wrote  a  Smymeis  ;  cf. 
Pau^.  ix.  29.  4.  Mimnermus  wrote  elegiacs  about  the  war 
between  Smyrna  and  the  Lydians  under  Gyges.  This  war 
occurred  a  generation  be/ore  the  time  of  Mimnermus ;  who  is 
there/ore  the  first  Greek  knovm  to  have  written  an  historical 
poem  about  events  in  the  recent  past. 

So  from  the  king,  when  he  made  known  his  order, 
they  darted,  fenced  in  their  hollow  shields. 


EPICHARMEA 

[{a)  2  B.c.l 
Probably  by  AXIOPISTUS     \{b)  3  a.d.] 

[(C)    3  B.C.] 

[Hibeh  Papyri,  i.  no.  2  omitted,  as  too  fragmentary  for 
inclusion  :  ef.  however  Cronert,  loc.  cit.] 

(c)  Preface  to  a  book  of  Sententiae,  perhaps  the  work  of 
one  Axiopistus  {Athen.  xiv.  648  d  Φιλόχοροζ  .  .  .  Άξιόπιστον 

.    .    .    TttS   γνωμας    η€ποιηκΐναι   φησίν),   who  flourished    about 

300  B.C. :  this  papyrus  is  dated  between  280  and  240  b.c. 
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CrSnert  shews  that  the  extant  Τνώμαι  ascribed  to  Epicharmus 
can  easily  be  distributed  under  the  headings  of  the  opening 

(a)  τους  τρόπους  χ€ίρω  γυναί]κά  φαμ"  €γω  των 

θηρ[ίων 
€Ϊμ€ν'  όστις  γ]αρ  \eovTi  σΐτον  η  ποτον  [φ€ρ€ί 
η  κυσίν  ΜοΧοσσίκοΐσ[ιν  η 
θηρ€]ς   αΙκάΧλοντι   το[Γ]σι[ι/   €υ   πο€ΰσιν   et)- 

μ€ν€Ϊς. 
ά  [γ]υνα  δε  τον  τρέφοντα  [ττρώτον  ίΐθίσται 

Βακέΐν.  5 

(b)  '\γαλςας'\  γάρ  ίσθ*  6  φρόνιμος,     ώς  8e  τοΰθ^ 

οΰτως  €χα, 
•χώρος  οικία  τυραννις  πλούτος  ισχύς  καλλονά 
άφρονος    ανθρώπου     τυχόντα     καταγ4λαστα 

γι'νξται . 
aSovai  δ'  (Ισιν  βροτοΐσιν  ανόσιοι  λαιστηριοι• 
καταπΐπόντισται    γάρ    €ύθύς    ά^οναΐς    άνηρ 

άλους.  5 

(c)  τεΓδ'     eVeCTTt     πολλά     και     παν[τ]οΐα,     τοις 

χρησαιό  κα 
ποτι  φίλον,  ποτ^  €χθρόν,  iv  δι/cai  λ^γων,  iv 

άλιαι, 
ττοτι  πονηρόν,  ποτι  καλόν  τ€  κάγαθόν,  ποτι 

ζένον, 
ποτι  Βυσηριν,  ποτι  πάροινον,  ποτι  βάναυσον, 

aire  τι? 
αλλ'    ^χ€ΐ    κακόν    τι,    και    τουτοισι    κ€ντρα 

τείδ'  eVo.  5 

€v    δε    και    yi'oD/xat    σοφαι    τεΐδ',    αισιΐ'    at 

πίθοιτό  TiSf 
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lines  of  this  frarfment  {ττοτΐ  φίλον,  ποτ'  ΐχθρόν,  κτλ.),  and 
maintains  that  they  are  parts  of  the  book  to  which  our  frag- 
ment is  the  preface.  Fr.  254  {Kaibcl)  may  belong  to  the  end 
of  this  prefa4X. 

(a)  In  character,  I  tell  you,  women  are  worse  than 
animals.  Give  food  or  Λvater  to  a  lion,  or  Molossian 
dog,  or  .  .  .,  and  the  beasts  wag  their  tails  and  make 
friends  with  their  benefactors.  But  the  first  hand 
the  woman  bites  is  the  one  that  feeds  her. 

(b)  The  wise  man  is  .  .  .  Here  is  a  proof :  lands 
and  houses  and  kingdoms  and  wealth  and  strength 
and  beauty,  if  they  fall  to  a  fool,  become  absurd. 
Pleasures  are  the  godless  pirates  of  mankind  :  let 
pleasure  catch  you,  and  you  sink  at  once. 

(c)  Witliin  this  book  are  many  and  manifold  advices 
for  you  to  use  towards  a  friend  or  foe,  while  speaking 
in  the  courts,  or  the  assembly,  toΛvards  the  rogue  or 
the  gentleman,  towards  the  stranger,  toAvards  the 
quarrelsome,  the  drunkard,  and  the  vulgar,  or  any 
other  plagues  that  you  may  find — for  them  too 
there's  a  sting  within  my  book. 

Within  it  too  are  maxims  wise  ;   obey  them,  and 

(0)  1  ταλία?  hopelessly  corrupt.  (c)  5  ίνο :  cf.  Anecd. 

Oxon.  i.  160.  126  e^o  ρήμα  παρά  Αωριεΰσι,ν  άντΙ  τον  ίξίστιν; 
176.  12  (ev)  πάρα  την  Αΐολιδα  και  Δωρίδα  διάΧίκτον  «V6  γίγν€ται 
(Ινο  Thumb),  οπόταν  καΙ  άντΙ  ρηματθ5, 

141 
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Se^LCuTepos  re  κ*  €Ϊη  βζΧτίων  τ    is  πά[ν]τ* 

άνήρ. 
κο]ϋτί    ΤΓολλά    8et    Aeyetv,     άλλ'     ev    μόνον 

[τ]ουτων  έπος, 
ττοττο    ττραγμ,α    π€ριφ€ροντα    τών^'    aet    το 

συμφέρον. 
αιτι'αν    γαρ    "^χον    ώς    άλλως    μεν    εΐην    8e- 

ξιός,  10 

μακρολόγος  δ'   ου  κα  διται/χαν  ev  β[_ρ\ο.χεΙ 

γνώμα\ς  Aey]eiv. 
ταύτα    hrj    'ycov    είσακούσας    συντίθημί   τάν 

τεχναν 
τάνδ',  οττως  ειπηι,  τις,    Επίχαρμος  σοφός  τις 

iyeveTO, 
ττόλλ'   ος  6?]7γ'   άστίΐα  καΐ  παντοία  καθ^   ev 

€πος  [λέγων, 
πεΐρανί    αύταυτοΰ    διδου?    ώς    καΐ    βίραχεα 

καλώς  λεγοι.  15 

€ΐ5  δε   T<z8]e   μαθών   άπας    άνηρ   φανίησεται 

σοφός, 
ουδέ  ληρ^ησεί  ποτ*  ovSev,  έπος  άπ[αν  μεμνα- 

μενος. 
€.1  hk  τον  λαβ]όντα  λυπήσει  τι  τών^\ε  τών 

λόγων, 
OVTL  μάν  άσκεπτ^α  8ρώντα  τοΓσδ[€  0'  jjoaov 

ομότροπα, 
aya^ov   ΐστω  σύμφ\ορόν  τε  πολυμαθη  [νόον 

τρεφειν  20 

(Traces  of  two  lines) 

άλλος    α]λλωι    γαρ    γεγαθε,    κοΰτί    ταύ[τά 
κρίνομεζ. 
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you  will  be  a  cleverer  and  a  better  man  for  all  events. 
You  need  no  lengthy  speech,  only  a  single  one  of 
these  proverbs  ;  bring  round  to  your  subject  which- 
ever of  them  is  apt.  Men  used  to  censure  me  because, 
though  shrewd  enough  in  other  ways,  I  was  a  lengthy 
speaker — could  not  express  my  thoughts  with  brevity. 
To  this  charge  I  lent  an  ear,  and  I  composed  this  book 
of  rules,"  to  make  the  world  exclaim  "  Epicharmus 
was  a  philosopher,  who  uttered  many  witty  sayings  of 
many  kinds  in  single  verses  :  himself  he  lets  us  test 
his  skill  in  brevity  of  speech  as  well !  " 

He  who  learns  these  maxims  well  shall  appear  a 
wise  man  to  the  world,  and  never  talk  but  good  sense, 
if  he  remembers  every  word.  If  one  who  takes  this 
book  shall  be  offended  by  some  word  within  it — not, 
of  course,  because  his  own  conduct  is  ill-considered 
and  in  conflict  with  my  counsel — let  me  tell  him,  a 
broader  mind  is  a  blessing  and  a  boon.  .  ,  , 

{Traces  of  two  lines) 

Different  people,  different  pleasures  :   we  do  not  all 

•  "  Work  of  art  "  (ed.  pr.). 


(c)  15-23  Cr5nert  (16  ci  8e  roSe,  17  ovhk,  19  ^,  22  UiartM 
φαίνΐται,  23  σνμφίρίΐΛ'  and  iXevddpws  D.  L.  P.). 
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oje  τταντα  oet  ταο    ως  €[καστωι, 


φαίνεται 

συμφέρζΐν,    eJTreiTa    δ'     ev    καιρώι    λ€.[γζ.ιν 
ίλβυθέρως. 


ANONYMOUS 
[3  B.C.]  EPIGRAM  FOR  A  MERRY  COMPANY 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-AVilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2,  1907,  p.  62,  Plate  VIII.  See  Powell,  Collect.  Alex. 
p.  192  ;   Dlehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  Gr.  ii.  237  ;   Powell-Barber,  New 

χαίρ€Τ€  σνμπόται  avSpeg  6μ[ηλίΚ€ς,  e]^  άγαθοΰ  γαρ 

άρζάμβνος  τελεω  τον  λόγον  [e]ts"  άγ\αθ6\ν. 
χ^ρη  δ'  όταν  elg  τοιούτο  συνίΧθωμΐν  φίλοι  avSpes 

ττράγμα,  yeXdv  τταίζΐΐν  χ^ρησαμενους  apcTrji 
τβεσθαί  re  συνόντας  e?  άλλτ^λου?  re  φ\Χ\υαρ€ΐν        5 

καΐ  σκώπτ€ΐν  τοιαΰθ*  οία  γίλωτα  φέρ^ι. 
Tj  δε  στΓουδή  ίττέσθω  άκονωμίν  [re  λ]  βροντών 

ev  μ€ρ€ΐ'  τ^δ'  άρζτη  συμποσίου  ττβλεται. 
του  δε  ττοταρχοΰντοζ  ττβιθώμβθα•  ταΰτα  γάρ  εστίν 

€ργ*  άν8ρών  αγαθών  (ύλογίαν  τ€  φέρει.  10 


ΠΟΣΕΙΔΙΠΠΟΣ 
104      [160  B.C.]  TWO  EPIGRAMS 

Ed.  pr.  Weil,  Un  papyrus  inidit :  nouveaux  fragments 
d'Euripide  et  d^autres po'etes  grecs :  Monuments  Grecs publies 
4,4,4, 
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judge  alike.  Each  man  should  .  .  .  these  ad\iees, 
as  he  deems  expedient  ;  then  speak  them  freely  as 
the  time  requires. 


ANONYMOUS 
EPIGRAM  FOR  A  MERRY  COMPANY  [3  b.c] 

Chapter»,  i.  58  ;  Jurenka,  Wien.  Stud.  29,  1908,  326  :  Tac- 
cone,  Riv.  di  Fil.  38,  1910,  18. 

An  early  Hellenistic  epigram,  preface  to  the  opening  of  a 
tympotic  gathering,  and  to  the  recitation  of  further  pieces 
tuitable  to  the  occasion.     Cf.  Xenophanesfr.  1,  Theognis  467, 

Hail  to  you,  companion  revellers  !  With  good  omen 
I  begin,  and  \\\U\  good  omen  I  will  end  my  speech. 
When  friends  are  come  together  for  such  purpose, 
they  must  laugh  and  play,  behaving  bravely,  and 
rejoice  in  their  company,  and  make  sport  of  each 
other  and  utter  such  jests  as  bring  laughter  wth 
them.  Earnest  converse  must  follow,  and  we  must 
listen  to  each  speaker  in  his  turn  :  therein  is  the 
virtue  of  a  merry  company.  And  let  us  give  ear  to 
the  leader  of  our  revels  :  such  is  the  conduct  of  good 
men,  and  the  source  of  honest  reputation. 


POSEIDIPPUS 

TWO  EPIGRAMS  [160  b.c] 

par  Vassociatlon  pour  V encouragement  des  etudes  grecq-ues  en 
France,  no.  8,   1879,  p.  28  with  Plate.      See  *lliller  von 
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Gaertringen,  Histor.  Griech.  Epigr.  no.  92,  p.  38,  no.  95, 
p.  40  and  literature  quoted  there;  Schott,  Poseidippi 
Epigrammata,  no.  1,2;  Powell-Barber,  New  Chapters,  i. 
107;  Reitzenstein,  Epigramm  und  Skolion,  pp.  163-164; 
lilass,  Rh.  Mus.  35,  1880,  90. 

(a)  Epigram  composed  to  celebrate  the  ei'ection  (282-281 
B.C.)  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  Pharos  (which  was  said 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Proteus,  cf.  v.  1),  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  I  Soter.    (See  Suidas,  s.v.  Φάρο?,  Strabo  xvii.  791, 

(a)         Ελλτ^ΐ'ωϊ'   σωτήρα.    Φάρου    σκοπόν,    ώ    άνα 
Τ1ρωτ€ΰ, 
Σώστρατο?     €στησ€ν     Α€ζίφάνου[ς]     Kvt- 
διο?. 
ου  γαρ  eV  Αίγυπτωι  σκοπαΐ  ovpea  θ^  οΓ  inl 
νήσων, 
άλλα  χαμαΐ  χτιλή  νανλοχος  €κτ4ταται. 
του    χάριν    εύθζΐάν    re    /cat    ορθιον    aWepa 
τέμνων  5 

πύργος    ο[δ']    άπλάτων   φαίν€τ^   άπο   στα- 
Βίων 
"ηματί'    παννύχιος   δε    ^[e]aj[v]    σ[υ]ν   κυματι 
ναύτης 
οφ^ται  €Κ  κορυφής  πυρ  μέγα  καιόμ€νον , 
και  K€v  €7γ'  αύτο  Βράμοι  Ταύρου  κέρας,  ούδ* 
αΐ'  άμάρτοι 
σωτηρος,      Υίρωτ€ΰ,     Z7^i'[o]s•      [6]      τηι8€ 
πλέων.  10 

(δ)         μέσσον    έγώ     Φαρίης    άκτης    στόματος    τε 
Κ-ανώττου 
€V  π^ριφαινομένωι  κυματι  χώρον  €χω 
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ed.  pr.  p.  28  for  details.)  This  famous  building  stood  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  in  front  of  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  The  architect  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus.  See 
esp.  Thiersch,  Pharos,  pp.  82-83. 

(b)  Epigram  composed  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of  a 
shrine  to  his  wife  Arsinoe  by  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus.  The 
building  was  a  chapel  {ναίσκος)  containing  an  image  of 
Arsinoe,  who  was  worshipped  there  as  Arsinoe-Aphrodite :  it 
stood  on  Cape  Zephyrium,  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus. 
{See  Strabo  xvii.  800,  Athen.  vii.  318,  ed.  pr.  p.  29.)  For 
Callicrates  v.  Hiller  von  Gaertringen,  p.  40. 

(a)  Lord  Proteus  :  the  saviour  of  Hellenes,  this 
watchman  of  Pharos,  was  built  by  Sostratus,  son  of 
Dexiphanes,  a  Cnidian.  In  Egypt  there  are  no 
mountain-peaks,  as  in  the  islands  :  but  low  lies  the 
breakwater  where  ships  may  harbour.  Therefore 
this  toΛver,  cleaving  the  sky  straight  and  upright, 
shines  in  the  daytime  countless  leagues  "  away  :  and 
all  night  long  the  sailor  who  runs  -with  the  waves  shall 
see  a  great  light  blazing  from  its  summit.  And  he 
may  run  even  to  the  Bull's  Horn,''  and  yet  not  miss 
the  God  of  Safety,"  Ο  Proteus,  whosoever  sails  this 
way. 

(b)  Midway  between  the  beach  of  Pharos  and  the 
mouth  of  Canopus  I  have  my  place  amid  surrounding 

"  Lit.  "from  boundless  furlongs":  άπλάτων  here=  άπλε- 
των, see  L.  &  S.  s.v.  *  One  of  the  narrow  and  danger- 
ous channels  leading  to  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  Pliny,  N.H. 
V.  31  (128)  Alexandria  tribus  omnino  aditur  alveis  mari, 
Stegano,  Poseideo,  Tauro.  «  The  lighthouse  was  in- 
scribed Oeois  σωτίΐρσιν. 

(α)  3  σκοπαΐ  ovpea  θ*  οΓ  em  IMass  αρ.  ed.  pr.  p.  59.  ΣΚΟ- 
ΠΑ10ΪΡΗΣ0ΙΕΙ1ΕΙ  Π.  (6)  2  κΰματι  Π :  κ[λί]ματι  H.-G. 
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την^€  πολυρρηνον  Αφύης  άν^/ιιώδβα  XTr]XrjV 

την  άνατ€ίνομ€νην  et?  ιταλόν  ζ€φυρον. 
€νθα    μ€    Καλλικ-ράττ^?    ιΒρυσατο    καΐ    βασι- 
λίσσης ^ 
lepov  'Αρσινόης  Κυττριδο?  ώνόμασ^ν. 
αλλ*  eVt  την  'Σ€φνρΐτιν  άκουσομύνην  Άφρο- 
81την 
'Έιλληνων  άγναί  βαίν€Τ€  θυγατέρες , 
οΐ  θ"   αλός  Ιργάται  αν8ρ€ς•  6  γαρ  ναύαρχος 

€T€V^€V 

τοΰθ'  lepov  παντός  κύματος  €νλίμ€νον.  If 


ANONYMOUS 
105      [Late  3  b.c]        TWO  EPIGRAMS 

Ed.  pr.  Guorard-Jouguet,  UnLivre  d'Ecolier:  publications 
de  la  societe  royale  egyptienne  de  papyrologie,  Textes  et 
Documents,  ii.,  le  Caire,  1938,  (a)  p.  20,  Plate  V,  (6)  p.  25, 
Plate  VI.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  106-107;  Schweitzer, 
Festgabe  zur  Winckelmannsfeier  des  arch.  Sem.  der  Univ. 
Leipz.  am  10.  Dezember  1938. 

(a)  Description  of  a  fountain,  written  by  an  Alexandrian 
epigrammatist  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.  Among  the  sculptures 
there  were  images  of  the  king  (v.  12  :  cf.  Πτολεμ[αι- v.  2)  and 
of  the  queen  (Άρσινόψ  v.  13  :  Arsinoe  Philadelphus  or 
Philopator). 

The  details  of  the  description  are  very  obscure.  I  append 
a  few  notes  to  justify  my  renderings  : — 

V.5.  "  Having  set  free  {εκπο8ίζω,  here  only,  presumably 
the  antithesis  of  €μπο8ίζω)  the  bright  water-drop  "  :  see  ed. 
pr.  p.  22  for  reference  to  epigrams  which  were  tvritten  in 
celebration  of  the  revival  of  obsolete  fountains.  See  further 
my  note,  ad  loc,  below. 
U8 
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waters,  this  windy  breakwater  of  pastoral  Libya,  fac- 
ing the  western  wind  from  Italy.  Here  Callicrates 
established  me  and  called  me  the  Temple  of  Queen 
Arsinoe-Aphrodite.  Chaste  daughters  of  Hellenes, 
hither  come  to  her  that  shall  be  named  Zephyritis- 
Aphrodite "  :  come,  men  that  labour  on  the  seas. 
Our  Captain ''  has  made  this  temple  a  safe  harbour 
from  all  the  waters. 

«  From  Zephyrion,  name  of  the  promontory  on  which  the 
temple  stands.  *  Callicrates  ;  c/.  Callim.  ap.  Athen. 
vii.  318. 

(6)  3  τησ8€  Π  :  corr.  Reitzenstein. 


ANONYMOUS 
TWO  EPIGRAMS        [Late  3  b.c] 

Vv.  6-9.  The  following  is  a  brief  and  inadequate  sum- 
mary of  the  views  of  Professor  D.  S.  Robertson.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  his  assistance,  and  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  publish  so  important  a  contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing of  this  obscure  passage. 

(1)  ζώνη  is  the  low  semicircular  bounding-wall  of  the 
basin  ;  this  wail  carried  one  or  more  columns  {it  is  possible^ 
perhaps  likely,  that  one  of  a  set  of  identical  columns  is  being 
described  as  a  typical  example).  The  semicircle  may  be  con- 
ceived ΟΛ  projecting  in  front  of  a  straight  rear  wall. 


A  =  column 

P.  =  semicircular  bounding-wall 
C  =  rear  wall 

D  =  mouth    through  which  w»ter 
flows 
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(2)  ττ-ίζαν  ΐωνί  τύττωι  means  "  column-base  in  the  Ionic 
style." 

(3)  Punctuate  after  τύπωι,  and  abolish  ed.  pr.'s  comma 
after  evros.  For  the  consequent  postponement  of  Se,  see 
Denniston,  Greek  Particles,  pp.  185  sq. 

(4)  ράβ8ο5  κοίλη  is  the  clmracteristic  cavetto  moulding  of 
the  typical  Attic-Ionic  base. 

(5)  TTTepvai  are  also  parts  of  this  base — presumably  the 
two  convex  mouldings  which  frame  the  cavetto  moulding. 


irrepvai 


(a)  0oiva[  ]τ€  φλ€γ€τ[^ 

σίγηλον^  ]ηρια  καΐ  ΐΙτολ€μ[αι 

άσπάσιοί  βα[  ]  8€χοισθ€  yepas 

OS  και  λάίνον  [epyov  €θ]ηκατο  Βαφιλζς  οΐκωι 

κτίσμα,    πά[ρος    X\evKrjv    βκποΒίσας   στα- 
γόνα, 6 
els  'ημίσφαιρο[ν  rjeii^a?  Oiaiv  η  δε  λνχνΐτις 

ζώνη  στυλοΰται  πέζαν  ϊωνι  τύττωΐ' 
ράβδου   κοίλης   evros   άποστίλβα   δε   συηνίς 

στικτή  προς  7ττ€ρναΐς•  κίόνος  rjSe  θεσις. 

(α)  3  βα[σιλεΐ$  τοϋτο],  or  Βα[λάκρον  (proper  name  required  as 
antecedent  to  Ss  v.  4)  ed.  pr.  4  epyov  D.  L.  P.  5 
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(6)  Θ4σις  V.  9  meaiis  "foundation  "  or  "  basp  "  in  a  non- 
technical sense,  i.e.  all  that  has  hitherto  been  described  as 
the  support  for  the  column-sJuift. 

(b)  An  epigram,  composed  in  the  same  era  as  the  preceding 
one,  celebrating  a  person  distinguished  in  poetry  and  warfare. 
This  person  is  undoubtedly  Ptolemy  IV  Philopator,  who  won 
a  great  victory  over  Antiochus  III  at  Raphia  in  217  B.C.,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  ambitious  in  the  world  of  letters,  writing 
a  tragedy  Adonis  {Schol.  Ar.  Thesra.  1059)  and  setting  up  a 
temple  to  Homer  (Aelian,  V.H.  13.  22).  This  poem  refers  to 
a  dedication  to  Homer  {w.  2-5)  :  we  can  hardly  suppose  it 
to  be  other  than  the  dedication  of  that  temple  to  Homer.  The 
parents  of  υν.  6-7  are  then  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes  {hence 
ev€pY€T<u  V.  6)  and  his  wife  Berenice. 

(a)  (Vv.  3  sqq.)  Gladly  .  .  .  accept  the  gift  .  .  .  who 
also  set  up  a  work  in  stone,  an  ample  building  for  your 
house,  having  first  set  the  bright  water  free.  He  made 
it  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle  ;  the  Parian"  boundary- 
wall  supports  the  column-base  in  Ionian  style,  and 
within  the  hollow  moulding  speckled  Syenite ''  gUstens 
near  the  heels'' ;  such  is  the  foundation  of  the  column. 

•  Lit  "  the  lamp-stone,"  because  Parian  marble  was 
quarried  underground  by  lamplight.  *  The  dappled 

granite  of  Syene.  '  For  the  sense  of  ράβΒοί  and  of 

irrepvoL,  see  Introd.  Note. 

ΙΙά[ρον  ed.  pr. :  "  having  set  free  the  white  water-drop  of 
Paros  "  must  mean  "  having  quarried  Parian  marble."  But 
σταγών  is  a  most  unnatural  word  to  use  here  with  reference 
to  marble  (despite  the  stalactites  in  the  underground  galleries 
of  the  Parian  quarries) ;  the  sense  of  €κπο8ίσας  is  very 
strained  ;  and  in  this  description  of  a  fountain,  σταγων  must 
surely  refer  to  the  water  of  the  spring,     -πάΐρος  D.  L.  P. 

6  Ed.    pr.    thinks    ήμισφαίρο[υ]   a    more    probable   reading. 

7  στυλουσαι  II,  corr,  ed.  pr. 
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•η  δ'  ά^'  Ύμηττοΰ  ττάτρος  €ρ€νγομ€νη  ττόμα 
κρήνης  10 

€κ8€χ€ταί  σπιλά^ων  υγρά  Βίαα•ομ€νη. 
ΐΐκόνα  δ'  ύμ€τ€ρην  €τυπώσατο  ττίονι  λυ}/δωι 

ττρηννας,  μβσσην  δ'  ■ηρμοσ[€]ν  ^Αρσινόην 
συγκληρον    ννμφαις    κατά    ηάν    βτος.     αλλ' 
€771  ττηγην 
τηνΒ€  μ€Τ    €ύνομίης  βαίν€Τ€  Κρηνιάδζς.      15 

(6)  ]τωΓ  ονρ[  ]ιι/αν  α[ 

ζύαίων  ΥΙτολ€μ[αΐος  τοΰ]το  δ'  Όμηρωι 

€ίσαθ'  VTrkp  διδ[  JaTovaprejuevos" 

τώι   ττρίν   Όδυσσβια?  τ€   [/cat   Ίλι]άδο?  τον 
άγηρω 
ϋμνον   άττ'    αθανάτων    γραφ[α]μ€νωί   ττρα- 
77ΐδων.  6 

όλβιοι  ώ  θνατών  evepyeTai,  [οι]  τόι^  άριστον 
ev  Sopi  και  Μουσαις  κοίρανον  ηρόσατζ. 

11  Perhaps  Βιαινομίνων :  but  the  last  two  words  are  still  a 
feeble  addition.  €ρΐυγομ€νης  Schadewaldt  (υγρά  being  then 
the  object  of  εκΒΐχΐται).  (b)  2  7οΰ]το  D.  L.  P.  3 

]a  τον  ' Kpri^gvos  ed.  pr.  :    υττερ  διδ[α;^ηί,  γνους  (?)  κ]ατ'  όναρ, 
ΎΪμΐνος  Korte.      Korte  is  clearly  right  in  his  view  that  the 


ANONYMOUS 

EPIGRAM  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILICUS 

lOG      [3  B.C.] 

Ed.     pr.     Wilamowitz,     Sitzungsberichte     der     koniglich 
preussischen   Akademie    der    Wisaenschaften,   Berlin,    xxix. 
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Throufrh  stone"  from  Hymettus  gushes  forth  the 
draught  of  springwater,  taking  up  the  flood  from 
caves,  itself  drenched  thercAnth.  Your ''  image  he 
modelled  from  rich  white  marble,  smooth-wrought, 
and  in  the  midst  he  set  Ai-sinoe,  who  shares  the 
Nymphs's  fortune  every  year."  Come  Λvith  good 
order  to  the  fountain.  Nymphs  of  spring-waters  ! 

(b)  Blessed  Ptolemy  .  .  .  set  this  up  to  Homer 
.  .  .  who  wrote  of  old  the  ageless  song  of  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  from  his  immortal  mind.  Ο  happy  bene- 
factors of  mankind  !  You  soΛved  the  seed  of  a  king 
who  excels  >vith  spear  and  among  the  Muses ! 

"  Fashioned,  evidently,  into  the  shape  of  a  lion's  head, 
through  which  the  water  poured.  *  The  king's  and 

queen's.  '  Possibly  a  reference  to  an  annual  ceremony 

in  which  Arsinoe  was  associated  with  the  Nymphs  of  the 
spring.  But  we  know  nothing  of  such  an  association  ;  and 
κατά  ττάν  ίτος  might  mean  (as  ed.  pr.  understand  it)  "  all  the 
year  round." 

traces  suit  evos  better  than  ovos  at  end  of  line  :  but  his 
&ιΒαχης  introduces  an  unpoetical  word,  and  he  himself  is 
dissatisfied  with  yiOiij.  κ]ατ'  όναρ  τ€μ€ΐ•ο5  is  very  probably 
the  correct  reading  of  the  end,  but  the  preceding  lacuna  is 
hard  to  fill. 


ANONYMOUS 
EPIGRAM  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILICUS 

[3  B.C.] 

1912,  p.  517.     See  Korte,  Archie,  v.  1913,  547  ;    *Powell, 
iV*w  Chapter»,  ilL  200. 
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An  epigram  on  the  death  of  PhUicus{for  v)hom  see  no.  90), 
written  by  a  rather  tedious  and  affected  contemporary.  N.B. 
the  form  of  the  name  Φίλικος  {not  Φιλίσκοξ).     Interesting  for 

€ρχ€θ  Srj  μακαριστός  οδοιπόρος  €ρχ€θ  καλούς 
χώρους  ενσββζων  όφόμίνος,  ΦίλίΚ€, 

€Κ  κίσστ]ρζ.φέος  Κίφαλης  ΐΰνμνα  κνΧίων 

ρήματα,  και  νήσους  κώμασον  et?  μακάρων, 

€υ  μ€ν  γήρας  ι8ών  ίύίστιον  Άλκινόοιο 
Φαιηκος,   ζώ€ΐν  άν^ρος  ζΤΓίσταμένον 

Αλκινόου  τις  εών  εζ  αίματος  Γ 

άττ\6  [Δ77]/^οδό/ίου 


•  fiiioTiov  from  ίατία  (not  fveoTw),  cf.  Callim.  Del.  325. 


AMYNTAS,  LEONIDAS,  ANTIPATER 

107     [1  A.D.]  OF  SIDON 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  iv.  1904,  no.  662,  p.  64. 
See  Wilainowitz,  G.O.A.  1904,  669  ;  Powell,  Aegyptus,  xiv. 
1934,  p.  468  and  New  Chapters,  iii.  188  ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit. 
Pap.  B.M.  no.  61. 

[I  omit  the  two  fragmentary  and  obscure  lines  of  Amyntas 
which  head  col.  ii.  (vv.  21-22)  in  ed.  pr.  :  cf.  however  Powell, 
Aegyptus,  loc.  cit.] 

The  first  column  of  this  Π  contains  ends  of  lines  of  epi- 
grams by  Leonidas  (  =  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  163)  and  Antipater 
(  =  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  164).  The  second  column  contains  two 
poems  by  Amyntas  (o  poet  hitherto  unknown  :  evidently  an 
Alexandrian  epigrammatist  of  the  2nd  century  b.c.)  ;  one 
concerned  with  a  Samian  woman  named  Prexo,  who  is  the 
tubject  of  the  two  epigrams  in  col.  i.  {and  also  q/*  Anth.  Pal. 
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the  reference  to  the  poet's  convivial  habits  and  cheerful  tem- 
perament in  old  age  {Philicus  teas  a  "  Phaeacian  "  as  well  in 
character  as  by  birth).     See  further  ed.  pr.  pp.  548-549. 

Go  your  path,  blest  vayfarer,  go  your  path, 
Philicus,  to  see  the  fair  land  of  the  god-fearing  dead. 
Your  head  crowned  with  ivy,  rolling  forth  your  lines 
of  lovely  song,  begone  with  revel  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest.  Happy,  that  you  saw  the  festive  "  old- 
age  of  an  Alcinous,  the  Phaeacian,  a  man  Λνΐιο 
knew  how  to  live.  Born  of  Alcinous 's  line  .  .  .  from 
Demodocus  ...  * 


*  It  was   evidently  suggested  that  descent  from  Homer's 
Demodocus  explained  the  poetic  genius  of  Philicus. 


AMYNTAS,  LEONIDAS,  ANTIPATER 
OF  SIDON  [1  A.D.] 

vii.  165,  ascribed  to  Antipater  or  Archias)  ;  the  other  con- 
cerned icith  the  capture  of  Sparta  by  Philopoemen  in  188  b.c. 
(a  variant  o/Anth.  Pal.  vii.  723).  The  third  column  con- 
tains two  new  dedicatory  epigrams  by  Leonidas  and  Antipater, 
composed  for  one  Glenis;  and  the  first  word  {or  two  words)  of 
another  epigram,  apparently  also  by  Leonidas  ;  at  this  point 
the  scribe  stopped  abruptly,  and  wrote  no  more  in  this  column. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  this  anthology  was  arranged  by  sub- 
ject-variation (i.e.  poems  which  were  variations  on  the  same 
theme  were  put  together).  And  it  is  also  clear  (from  the 
evidence  of  the  first  column)  that  this  anthology  was  an 
ancestor,  however  partial  and  remote,  of  the  Palatine  Antho- 
logy.     Now  it   is  commonly  believed  that   the  celebrated 
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Anthology  of  Meleager  was  arranged  κατά  στίχον,  i.e. 
alphabetically,  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  poem 
{Schol.  on  Anth.  Pal.,  MS.  P,  p.  81,  συνέταξ€ν  hk  αυτά  κατά 
οτοιχίΐον).     We  must  therefore  either  revise  our  views  about 

ΑΜΥΝΤΑΣ 

(1)  φράζΐ,  γνναί,  τις  €θΰσα  και  €Κ  τίνος,  ehri 

τ€  ττάτρην, 
και  ττοίας  eOaveg  νουσου  ΰττ'  άργαλβης. 
οννομα  μ€ν  ΐΐραζώ  Σ,αμίη,  ζένς,  Ικ  8e  γονηοζ 
Καλλιτίλευ?    γ^νόμαν,   αλλ'    cQavov   τοκ€- 
τώι. 
τι?   δβ   τάφον    στάλωσβ;    Θεόκριτο?,  ώι   /xe 
avvevvov  5 

άνδ/ji  δόσαν.     ττοίην  δ'  ηλθζς  e?  ηλικίην; 
€7ττα€τις   τρίζ   evos   γβνόμαν   en.     rj   ρά   γ* 
arcKVOs ; 
ουκ,  άλλα  τριετή  τταΐδα  Βόμωι  λιπόμαν. 

(2)  τάν  ττάρος  arpearov  Αακε^αίμονα,  τάς  χίρα 

μουνας 
ΤΓολλάκι     τ       iv     ΤΓολεσιν     Βηριν     €φριζ€ν 
"Αρης, 


ννν     ύττ      ανικατωι     Φιλοττοίμενι     hovpi    τ* 
'Αχαιών 
ττρήί^ς  €κ  τρισσαν  ηριπε  μνριάΒων 
ασκβπος.     οιωνοί  δέ  τΐβρισμυχηρόν  ίδόντζς      6 

μύρονται,  ττΐΒίον  δ    ουκ  εττιασι  βόες. 
καττνον     δ'     €κθρώισκοντα     τταρ      Ευρώταο 
λοετροΓ? 
Ελλά?  Βερκομενα  μύρεται  άκρόπολιν. 
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the  nature  of  the  arrangement  of  poems  in  Meleager's  antho- 
logy, or  admit  that  there  existed  early  in  the  1st  century  a.d. 
a  different  collection  of  Alexandrian  epigrams,  which  {like 
ifeleager's)  was  taken  up  into  the  corpus  which  ultimately 
developed  into  our  Palatine  Anthology. 

AMYNTAS 

(1)  Say,  lady,  who  you  are,  and  who  your  father, 
and  tell  your  country,  and  of  what  grievous  sickness 
you  died. 

"  Stranger,  my  name  is  Praxo,  of  Samos  ;  I  was 
the  daughter  of  Calliteles  ;  but  I  died  in  childbirth." 

Who  set  up  the  tomb  ?  "  Theocritus,  to  whom 
they  gave  me  as  wife."     To  what  age  did  you  come  ? 

"  Thrice  seven  and  one  years  old  was  I."  Child- 
less ?  "  No  ;  I  left  at  home  a  child  three  years 
of  age." 

(2)  Lacedaemon,  of  old  the  dauntless,  at  whose 
single-handed  might  and  warfare  many  a  time  and 
oft  the  War-God  shuddered  .  .  .  now  is  cast  head- 
long and  defenceless  by  thrice  ten  thousand  foes, 
beneath  unconquered  Philopoemen  and  the  Achaean 
spears.  The  birds  look  on  the  smoking  ruins  and 
mourn,  and  the  oxen  go  not  upon  her  plain.  And 
seeing  the  smoke  leap  up  beside  Eurotas  where  men 
bathe,  Hellas  mourns  her  citadel. 

(1)  8  ουκαλλιτΐληστρΐ€τη  Π,  corr.  Ed.  Fraenkel.  (2)  2 

πολλάκις  Π,  corr.  D.  L.  P.  ■πολλάκις  αμ  πολέμου  Powell,  πολ- 
λάκις a>  πολΐμωι  θονριν  Milne.  After  this  line,  syntax 
demands  a  lacuna  (of  at  least  two  lines) :  unless  we  read  ί 
or  αϊ  πύρος  άτρΐοτον  Τ.  1  (Powell).  6  Read  by  Milne. 

7  Read  by  Wilam.  8  Read  by  Milne.     The  last  two 

couplets  seem  to  be  alternatives,  ef.  the  repetition  iSovre? 
μύρονται,  Β^ρκομένα  μύρεται. 
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ΛΕΩΝΙΔΑΣ 

(3)  Ακρωρίται  ΐΐανί  καΐ  €νττα[ ]  νύμφαΐζ 

Τ^ληνις  6  συγγζίτων  δώρα  κ[υνηγ€σί]ης , 
τανταν  τ€  προτόμαν  και  δ[ ]v^[•  •]* 

βνρσαν     καΐ     ροθίους     TOva\h*      avcd-qKe] 
πόδας. 
ΙΙάν  ώ  /cat  νύμφαι,  τον  8[€^l6v  άγ]ρ€ντηρα  5 

FAiJi'tv  άβξ-ήσαιθ^  αιεδ[ ]?. 

ΑΝΤΙΠΑΤΡΟΣ 

(4)  Σιίληνών  άλόχοις  άντρηίσνν  rjSe  Κ€ρασται 

ταΰτ     Ακρωρίται  ΙΙανΙ  καθηγζμόνι, 
και   ττροτομαν  άκμήτα   καΐ   αυτό   veov  tO^€ 
κάπρου 
θ€ρμα,      το      /^ιτ^δ'       αύτώί      ρηγνύμβνον 
χάλνβι, 
Τληνι,ς  άνη€ρτησ€  καλάς  χαρίτησ[ιο]ν  άγρας   5 
8€ΐκνύς  Ιφθίμον  κούρος  'Ονα{σι)φάν€[υ]ς. 

(3)  1   Prob.  [άντρηίσι]  νΰμ-ίαις :   but  evn[  remains  unintel- 
ligible. 5  ώ  Παν  Powell.     8ΐξι6ν  Beazley.  6  End 


ANONYMOUS 

108      [3  B.C.]  EPIGRAM 

Ed.   pr.   *Schubart-WilamoΛvitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  1,  1907,  p.  77,     See  Korte,  Archiv,  v.  547. 

άκμηϊ\  8ρ€πάνου  θ'ήκ€  τ^μων  ρόπαλον 
^τ€χνατο    γαρ    ev    μέγα'    τοί    δ'    άνα- 
θίντ[(£ς, 
σηκόν  οπού  λαός  TJevxle]  παληοσεβης, 
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LEONIDAS 

(3)  To  Pan  of  Acroria  *  and  the  .  .  .  nymphs, 
neifrhbour  Glenis  dedicated  gifts  from  the  chase  : — 
this  head  and  .  .  .  hide  and  these  swift  feet.  Ο  Pan, 
Ο  nymphs,  prosper  the  clever  hunter  Glenis  .  .  .  ! 

ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

(4)  To  the  Silens'  mates  *  that  dwell  in  caves,  and 
to  their  chieftain,  horned  Pan  of  Acroria,  a  scathe- 
less "  head  and  this  new  bearskin,  that  not  even  steel 
has  rent,  were  hung  up  by  Glenis,  son  of  mighty 
Onasiphanes,  who  shewed  these  thank-offerings  for 
a  fine  quarry. 

•  Acroria :  name  of  a  mountain  in  Sicyon  ;  Acroreites 
was  local  epithet  of  Dionysus  (Steph.   Byz.).  *  The 

nymphs.  "  άκμήτα  "  uninjured  "  as  in  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  526 

•πίλοι  άκμήτες  ("  permanent "). 

prob.  [Ovaai6av€v]s,  but  aleh[  remains  unintelligible :    may 
have  been  an  error  for  υίόν.  (4)  2  καθηγεμόνι   Wilam. 

3  aiaXeov   or   ανσταλίον  Wilam. :    αύτο   is   meaningless   and 
probably  corrupt. 


ANONYMOUS 

EPIGRAM  [3  b.c] 

Fragment  of  a  long  epigram,  of  Hellenistic  date,  composed 
in  praise  of  a  dedicated  statue. 

.  .  .  cut  with  a  sickle's  edge,  and  made  it  a  club 
(?)...  wrought  it  to  a  fine  size.  You  dedicators 
in  the   shrine  fashioned  by  a  folk  god-fearing  of 
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νικατ    αν]τΐ7Γαλονς  ατττώσί  τ    €λ€γχζτ€  π[(χντα.ι 
€ντ€χνίαίς]  πλάσταν  καΐ  τον  άριστοπάλαν  t 

]  Xpv[a]rjv  θηησατο   Κ{ν7τ]ρίν  Άττελλη? 

γυμνην  e/c  μέλανος  πο]ντου  άν€ρχΙομ^4νην 
(fragments  of  two  more  lines) 


5-6  αριστοττάλαν,  [os  ττοτΐ  καΙ]  ed.  pr. :  but  Apclles  was  not 
a  ιτλάστ-ης.    άριστοπάλαν  .  [ov8'  Ss  την]  or  [ei  δ'  άρα  την]  Beazley. 


ANONYMOUS 
109      [3  B.C.]  TWO  EPIGRAMS 

Ed.  pr.  *Edgar,  Catalogue  general  des  antiquites 
egyptiennes  du  musee  du  Caire,  iv.  p.  1.  See  Wilcken, 
Archiv,  vi.  453  ;  Powell,  New  Chapters,  i.  107. 

Two  epitaphs  for  a  dog  named  Tauron,  who  died  from  his 
wounds  after  killing  a  wild  boar  which  attacked  his  master 
Zenon.  Zenon  was  the  agent  of  Apollonius,  who  was 
financial  minister  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Ptolemy 

(l)  \vh6v  οδ'  ttTTiiei  τύμβος  Ύαυρωνα  θανόντα 

κβΐσθαί,     6    8e     κτ^ίνας     ιτρόσθ^ν     επεΓδ' 
Άιδαν 
θ-ηρ  άπ€ρ  αντα  8ρακ€Ϊν,  σνος  η  ρ    άττο  τας 
Καλυδώνος 
λείφανον  εύκάρποις  €V  ττεδιοι?  τρέφζτο 
Αρσίνόας    άτίνακτον,     άττ'     αύχ€νος     αθρόα 

φρίσσων,  g 

Χ\όχμαις,    καΐ     γ€\ν\νων     άφρόν     άμεργό- 
μβνος' 
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old,  you  conquer  your  antagonists,  and,  with  skill 
that  never  lets  you  down,  in  every  point  you 
vanquish  even  the  champion  sculptor  in  the  ring. — 
Apeiles,  who  once  beheld  the  golden  Cyprian  rising 
naked  from  the  dark  sea  .  .  .  ." 

(^Fragments  of  trro  more  lines) 
•  The  Anadyomene  of  Apeiles. 


ANONYMOUS 

TVVO  EPIGRAMS  [3  b.c] 

Euergetes :  he  had  been  sent  to  Fayum  {the  nome  of  Arsinoe, 
cf.  V.  δ)  to  superintend  the  work  on  a  great  estate  given  to 
Apollonius  by  the  king. 

These  are  good  compositions  ;  probably  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional Alexandrian  poet.  It  is  likely  that  both  pieces  were 
inscribed  on  the  dog's  tombstone.  The  composition  of  two 
epitaphs,  one  elegiac  and  the  other  iambic,  teas  a  common 
practice  at  this  time  {Wilamowitz  ap.  Wilcken,  loc.  cit. 
quotes  Kaibel,  Epigr.  Gr.  325,  462,  502,  546,  550). 

(1)  This  tomb  proclaims  that  Indian  Tauron  lies 
dead.  But  his  slayer  saw  Hades  first. — Like  a  wild 
beast  to  behold,"  Uke  a  relic  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
it  grew  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Arsinoe  immovable, 
shaking  from  its  neck  the  mane  in  masses  in  its  lair, 
and  dashing  the  froth  from  its  jaws.     Engaging  the 

•  Since  the  boar  was  a  θηρ,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  it  was  like  one. 
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ούν   δε   7Τ€σων   σκυλακος   τόλμαί   στήθη   μέν 
€Τθίμως 
rjAoKLa^,   ου    μέλλων   δ'    ανχβν^   ζθηκ*   ivl 
γάν, 

γαρ     όμοΰ     Χοφιαι 


eAuaev     οοοντ     ea 
ΧΙηνωΙνα     πόν[ων] 
γόίς    τνμβωι   τάν    χάριν    ηργά 


10 


άδι'δο 


Βρα]ζάμ€νος     γαρ     όμοΰ     λοφιάι     μζγάλοιο 
Τ€νοντος 
•  °]^    πρ[1]ν    eXvaev    οΒόντ*    €σθ*    υττέθηκ 
Άιδαι. 
σώιζζΐ     δε] 
κυναγόν 
και    κατά 
σατο. 

(2)         σκυλαζ  6  τυ/Χ)8ωι  τώιδ'  υττ'  €ΚΤ€ρισμ4νος 
Ύανρων,  ετΓ    ανθένταισιν  ουκ  αμήχανος• 
κάττρωι  γαρ  ώ?  συνηλθ€ν  άντίαν  epiv, 
ο  μ4ν  τι?  ώς  αττλατος  οίΒησας  γ4νυν 
στήθος  κατηλόκιζβ  λζυκαίνων  άφρώι,  5 

ό  δ'  άμφι  νώτωι  δισσόν  εμβαλών  ίχνος 
εδρά^ατο  φρίσσοντας  ε/c  στέρνων  μέσων 
και  yat  συνεσπζίρασζν  Άι'δαι  δε  Βούς 
τον  αύτόχ€ΐρ*  έθναισκζν,  Ίνδόν  ώς  νόμος, 
σώιζων  δε  τον  κυναγόν  ώι  τταρειττετο  10 

Ζί-ήνων^  έλαφράι  ταιδ'  ύπ^στάλη  κόν€ΐ. 


110      [3  B.C.] 


ANONYIMOUS 
ELEGY  ABOUT  A  WAR 


Ed.  pr.  Wilamowitz,  Sitzungsherichte  der  koniglich  preus- 
sischen  Akademie  der  Wissenscha/fen,  1918,  p.  736.  See 
*Po\vel],  Collectanea  Alexandrina,  p.  131,  Class.  Rev.  1919, 
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fearless  dog,  readily  it  ploughed  a  furrow  in  its  breast : 
then  immediately  laid  its  own  neck  upon  the  ground. 
For  Tauron,  fastening  upon  the  massive  nape,  with 
mane  and  all,  loosed  not  his  teeth  again  until  he  sent 
it  down  to  Hades.  So  he  saved  hunter  Zenon  from 
distress,  unschooled  *  ;  and  earned  his  gratitude  in 
his  tomb  below  the  earth. 

(2)  A  dog  is  buried  beneath  this  tomb,  Tauron, 
who  did  not  despair  in  conflict  with  a  killer.  When 
he  met  a  boar  in  battle  face  to  face,  the  latter,  un- 
approachable, puffed  out  its  jaws  and,  white  with 
froth,  ploughed  a  furrow  in  his  breast.  The  other 
planted  two  feet  about  its  back,  and  fastened  upon  the 
bristling  monster  from  the  middle  of  its  breast,  and 
•wrapped  him  in  the  earth.  He  gave  the  murderer 
to  Hades  and  died,  as  a  good  Indian  should.  He 
rescued  Zenon,  the  hunter  whom  he  followed ;  and 
here  in  this  light  dust  he  is  laid  to  rest. 

**  It  was  a  very  young  dog,  cf.  σκύλαξ  v.  7,  (2)  v.  1. 

(1)  10  eXvoev   D.    L.    P.:    Ιμυοΐν   ed.    pr.  11   σώι{« 

D.  L.  P.  (σώσα?  and  -πονών  ed.  pr.). 


ANONYMOUS 

ELEGY  ABOUT  A  WAR  [3  b.c] 

90  and  Neve  Chapters,  i.  106  ;  Momigliano,  Boll.  Fil.  Clas». 
1929,  151  ;  K6rte,  Archiv,  vii.  122  ;  Diehl,  Anth.  Lyr.  Gr. 
ii.  p.  236. 
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This  much  is  certain  :  (a)  part  at  least  of  the  poem  was 
addressed  to  a  returned  ambassador,  v.  2,  (b)  whose  report  ie 
made  to  a  king,  v.  6.  (c)  The  news  exasperates  the  king, 
who  utters  threats  against  the  persons  about  whom  the  ambas- 
sador reported,  w.  7-10.  (d)  There  is  a  reference  to  Medes 
and  to  a  Gaul,  vv.  13-14.  To  the  further  question,  can  we 
identify  the  king  and  the  occasion,  we  must  return  an  emphatic 
negative.  It  is  possible  that  the  Gaul  is  the  object  of  the 
king's  anger  {Wilam.,  Momigliano,  Powell,  Korte)  ;  and  that 
the  king  threatens  him  with  the  fate  which  had  previously 
befallen  the  Medes.  If  so,  the  king  cannot  be  Attalus,"  but 
may  still  be  a  Macedonian,  a  Seleucid,  or  even  a  Ptolemy 
in  Egypt  {reference  to  Gallic  mercenaries  of  Ptolemy  Phila~ 
delphus,  Paus.  i.  7.  2,  Powell).  But  it  is  only  one  possibility: 
it  is  not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  text.  As  the  lines 
stand,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  king  is  saying  that  he,  who 
defeated  the  valiant  Gauls  before,  will  now  easily  overcome 
the  effeminate  Medes.     In  that  case  the  king  would  probably 

....  ττρ\6σθ€  πύλης  καΐ  τ€ίχ€ος  α[ 

Jt^v  ταυττ^ν  -ηνυζς  άγγζλίην. 

]*^S">  ω[ν]α,  δια  στόματος  λόγου  {αρχή, 

Γ\€ρης  epvea  φυταλίης 
ο]πίσω  ρυπαρ-ής  στάχυ€ς  τρί[βόλοιο.    5 

elrras  ά]ναγγ4λλων  els  jSaaiAi^a  λόγο[ν. 
γω  /x.€v]  CTTet  μάλα  πάντα  δι'  οϋατος  €κλ[υ€  μΰθον, 

ώργίσθη,  βρι]αρ6ν  δ'  αυτίκ    άν€σχ€  λόγ[ον' 
avepe]s  ύβρισταί  τ€  καΐ  άφρονας,  αλλά  μ\όΧ  ωκα 

ο1σουσϊ\ν  ταύτης  μισθον  άτασθαλίης'  ίο 

γνώσον\ται  δε  μαθόντ^ς,  eTret  καΐ  άρ€ί\ονας  άλλους 

ημύς  βίς  κρατ€ρην  ^ουλοσννην  €θ€μ[€ν 
']ης  Μηδοισι  βαθνκτζάνοισίν  6μ\οίως 

]σασ^α4  θοΰρος  άνηρ  Ταλάτης. 

8  avexe  λόγον  Eur.  ΕΙ.  592.  1 1  παθόντίί  Beazley. 
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be  a  Seleucid ;  but  might  still  be  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  e.g. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  irruption  into  the  Seleucid  empire. 

If  the  Gauls  are  here  the  objects  of  the  king's  anger,  the 
identity  of  the  king  and  the  date  of  the  occasion  are  still 
impossible  to  determine.  The  poem  might  refer  to  the  war  of 
Antiochus  I  against  the  Gauls  in  277-276,  again  in  275  ; 
or  to  the  revolt  of  Ptolemy  II's  Gallic  mercenaries  in  274  ; 
or  to  any  one  of  numerous  conflicts  between  the  Seleucid 
empire  and  those  Gauls  who,  since  275,  had  been  settled  in 
northern  Asia  Minor  ;  or  to  the  war  of  Attains  against  the 
Gauls  in  230  ;  or  possibly  even  to  a  war  of  Antiochus  III 
against  the  Gauls  {Momigliano,  quoting  Suidas,  s.v.  Σιμωνιδτ}? 
Mayvijy).  There  are  other  interesting  possibilities ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  without  further  evidence 
a  precise  identification  of  the  king  and  of  the  occasion  is 
absolutely  impracticable. 

...  in  front  of  the  gate  and  wall  .  .  .  you  fulfilled  this 
embassage  ..."...  my  king,  the  beginning  of  speech 
upon  my  lips  .  .  .  shoots  of  an  holy  plant  .  .  .  crops 
of  dirty  (weed  ?  '')  .  .  ."  .  .  .  you  brought  back  the 
message  to  your  king,  and  thus  you  spoke.  But  he, 
when  he  heard  all,  was  angry,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  strong  utterance  : — "  The  men  are  insolent  and 
fools,  but  they  shall  quickly  win  the  wages  of  their 
presumption.  They  shall  learn  and  understand, 
since  we  have  set  others  better  than  them  to  harshest 
slavery.  .  .  .  Alike  to  the  wealthy  Medes  .  .  .  the 
valiant  Gaul.     ...  in  purple  raiment,  nor  amid  per- 

*  Successors  of  Attalus  are  excluded  by  the  age  of  the 
papyrus.  '  τρίβολον:  described  by  Dioscorides  iv.  15, 

Pliny  xxi.  98.  The  point  of  this  obscure  couplet  may  have 
been,  "  the  beginning  of  my  report  is  pleasant,  but  there  is 
bad  news  at  the  end  (οπίσω),"  or  "  the  king's  message  was 
noble,  the  answer  to  it  is  mean  and  base." 
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,   ,   ,   ,  ττο\ρφνρ4θίσιν  ev  ΐΐμασιν  ovhe  μυροισ[ίν        15 

]  μαλακον  χρώτα  λιπαινόμ^ΐ'ο'^ς, 
....  χά]μ€υνα  Alos  re  και  αίθρίάα[ί]  epi[ai>ToV 


ANONYMOUS 

POEM  IN  PRAISE  OF  AN  OFFICER 
111      [End  3  B.C.] 

Ed.  pr.  *Cr6nert,  NacJirichten  der  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Gottingen,  1922,  p.  31.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  vii. 
257  ;  Wust,  Burs.  Jahrsb.  1926,  124 ;  Platnauer,  New 
Chapters,  iii.  178;  Knox,  Herodes  (Loeb  Classical  Library), 
p.  254. 

ayaTrare  ταΰτα  πάντ€ς  οσ'  €χ€ΐ'  τάγαθά 
ατταντ    eV  αύτώι•  χρηστός,  €ύγ€νής,  άπλοΰς, 
φιλοβασιλζυς,  avSpeios,  ev  ττίστίΐ  μέγας, 
σώφρων,  φίλέλλην,  ττρανς,  €νττροσηγορος, 
τά  πανούργα  μισών,  την  [δ'  ά]ληθ€ΐαν  σέβων.  δ 

1  τοΰτον  iravres  os  ίχ€ΐ  τάγαθα  ,  ,  ,  αύτώι  Κηοχ. 


ANONYMOUS 

PREFACE  TO  AN  ASTRONOMICAL 
112      [2  B.C.]  TREATISE 

Ed.  pr.  Letronne,  Papyrus  grecs  du  Louvre  .•  Notices  et 
extraits  des  manuscripts  de  la  bibliotheque  imperiale  et  autrea 
bibliotheqiies,  i.  1850,  p.  46. 
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fumes  .  .  .  letting  his  soft  skin  grow  sleek,  .  .  .  his 
bed  {fragments  of  a  line)  .  .  . 


15  οΰ  γαρ  πορφ.  ed.  pr.  16  κοιμάται  ed.  pr.  17 

άλλα  χάμ.  ed.  pr. 


ANONYMOUS 

POEM  IN  PRAISE  OF  AN  OFFICER 

[End  3  B.C.] 

Fragment  of  an  Hellenistic  poem,  praising  an  officer  of  the 
royal  court  at  Alexandria.  Probably  not  part  of  a  drama  : 
but  Tragic  models  in  Eur.  Hie.  860-908,  esp.  867-871  ;  Or. 
918-922. 

Each  man  admire  his  many  virtues  !  All  goodness 
lives  in  him  :  good,  noble,  and  honest,  loyal  to  his 
king,  courageous,  great  in  trust,  modest,  a  patriot, 
gentle,  affable,  hater  of  wickedness,  worshipper 
of  truth. 


ANONYMOUS 

PREFACE  TO  AX  ASTRONOMICAL 

TREATISE  [2  B.C.] 

An  acrostic  preface,  in  correct "  tragic  "  iambics,  to  a  treat- 
ise on  astronomy  by  Eudoxus.  Ft?.  6-8  mean  :  "  There  is  one 
line  for  each  month  of  the  year  [there  are  in  fact  12  lines'] 
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and  each  letter  counts  one  day  "  [in /act  each  line  contains  30 
letters;  except  the  last,  which  consists  of  35.  Total,  365=  a 
Great  Year  (μίγας  χρόνος  v.  8,  here  simply  a  year  of  365 
days,  as  opposed  to  the  lunar  year  of  364).     Thus  ed.  pr.]. 

Έν  τώιδβ  Βζίζω  ττασιν  €κμαθ€Ϊν  σοφην 

*Ύμΐν  ττόλου  σύνταζιν,  iv  βραχ€Ϊ  λόγωι 

Αούς  TTJaSe  τέχνης  elSevai  σαφή  ττε'ρι. 

Ουδει?  γάρ  Ισην  ivSerjs  γνώμης  οτωι 

EeVov  φαν€Ϊταί,  ταντ    iav  ζυνηυ  καλώς. 

Ό  /xev  στίχος  μ^ίς  «στι,  γράμμα  δ'  ημζρα, 

'Ύμΐν  αριθμόν  δ'  ΐσον  €χ€ί  τα  γράμματα 

Ύαΐς  "ημέραισιν  ας  άγ€ΐ  μέγας  χρόνος• 

Ένιαιίσιον  βροτοΐσι  ττερίοΒόν  τ'  εχζΐ 

θρόνος  διοικών  αστέρων  γνωρίσματα. 

Νικάι  δε  τούτων  ovdkv  eTepov,  αλλ'  ael 

Ήκ€ΐ  τά  πάντα  ές  ταύτον  δτ€  άνέλθηι  χρόνος. 

4  οΰτως  (Beazley)  is  perhaps  necessary  instead  of  tarlv. 


ANONYMOUS 
113      [1  A.n.]  EPIGRAM 

Ed.  pr.  Kenyon,  Revue  de  Philologie,  N.S.  19,  1895,  p.  177. 
See  Weil,  ibid.  p.  180  ;  Milne,  Gat.  Lit.  Pap.  B.M.  no.  62 ; 
♦Keydell,  Hermes,  69,  1934,  420;  Powell,  New  Chapters, 
iii.  189. 

An  epigram  to  a  statue  of  Actian  Apollo  erected  at 
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The  first  letters  of  the  lines  spell  perpendicularly  ΕΤΔΟΞΟΤ 
TEXiS'H  C'  Eudoxus'  Book  of  Rules")  :  for  parallels  to  this 
"  acrostic"  cf.  Nicander  {Lobel,  C.  Qu.  22, 114),  Dionysius 
Periegeta  (Leue,  Pliilol.  42, 175),  P.  Oxy.  1795 ;  P.  Amh.  23. 

Hereavith  I  will  reveal  to  you  all  the  subtle  com- 
position of  the  heavens,  and  give  you  certain  know- 
ledge of  our  science  in  a  few  Avords.  There  is  nobody 
so  wanting  in  intelligence  that  it  will  seem  strange  to 
him,  if  he  understands  these  verses  well.  The  line 
stands  for  a  month,  the  letter  for  a  day  ;  the  letters 
provide  you  with  a  number  equal  to  the  days  which 
a  Great  Year  brings.  Time  brings  to  men  a  yearly 
circle,  as  it  governs  the  starry  signs  :  of  which  none 
outriA'als  another,  but  always  all  come  to  the  same  " 
point,  when  the  time  comes  round. 

•  i.e.  the  same  as  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  before. 

5  TiStSe  av   ed.    pr.  :    corr.   D.   L.  P.  7  ίσον   ed.   pr.  : 

corr.  D.  L.  P.  11  ονθΐΐς  Inpov  ed.  pr.  :   corr.  D.  L.  P. 

(to  restore  metre  and  30  letters).  12  aino  ότ   ανέλθψ  i 

Xpovos  ed.  pr. :  corr.  D.  L.  P. 


ANONYMOUS 

EPIGRAM  [1  A.D.] 

Alexandria  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Octavian 
(  =  Caesar,  v.  1)  at  the  battle  of  Actium :  which  battle  teas 
fought  in  sight  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  cf.  "  Apollo  Actius  " 
on  Greek  coins  of  Nero's  era. 

VOL.  Ill  Q  2  4^9 
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Άκτιον     άμ[φΐ€7Γων,     άνα     ν]ανμαχ€,     Κ{αι')σαρο? 
€ργων 

μνήμα  κ{αι)  €[ντυ]χ€ων  μαρτνρίη  καμάτων, 
Αιώνος  σ[τ6]μασίν  βεβο-ημέν^•  σοι  γαρ  "Αρηος 

π[ν€νμα^τα  καΐ  σακιών  iaropeaev  ττάταγον, 
Έίρηνης  μόχθους  ευώτηδο?  €νθα  κλαδευσα?  5 

γην  €πΙ  Νειλώτιν  νίσ€{τ)ο  γηθαΧέος, 
€ννο\^μίΎΐς'\  φόρτοισι  καΐ  €νθ€νίης  βαθύπλουτου 

βρί[θο]μ€νος  βυζην  Ζει)?  ατ'  ίλΐυθέριος, 
^ωροφόροις  δε  χ€ρ€σσιν  εδε^ατο  ΝεΓλο?  ανακτά 

κ{αΙ)  Βάμαρ  η  χρυσ€θΐς  πήχ€σι  λουομ^νη  10 

άτττόλξμον  καΐ  άΒηρίν  Ιλζυθζρίου  Διο?  ομβρον, 

άτρ€Κ€ς  βσββσθη  δ'  οϋνομα  κ{αΙ)  πολέμου• 
γαΐρ€,  μάκαρ  Λευκατα,  Διο?  [Κροί']  ι'δαο  Σιζβαστοΰ 

νίκ{αί)<χ)ν  €ργων  ev  πρυτάνβυμα  καλόν. 

6  νίσε{τ)ο  Weil,  Keydell. 

"  Egypt.  ^  The  "  arms  "  are  the  floods  which  the 

Nile  puts  forth  to  embrace  the  land  ;   "  golden,"  because  of 


ΠΟΣΕΙΔΙΠΠΟΣ 
lU      [1  A.D.]  ELEGY  ON  OLD  AGE 

Ed.  pr.  Dials,  Sitzungsherichte  der  koniglich  preussischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin,  1898,  p.  845  with 
Plate.  See  Cronert,  Archiv,  ii.  517  ;  Schubart,  Pap.  Graec. 
Berol.  1911,  Plate  XVII  and  Text,  and  *Symbolae  philo- 
logicae  O.  A.  Danielsson  octogenario  dicatae,  Upsala,  1932, 
p.  290.     Text  on  wooden  tablets. 

From  a  poem  about  the  misfortune  of  old  age.  The  writer 
asks  the  Muses  to  come  to  Thebes :  therefore  he  is  writing  the 
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Master  of  Actium,  sea-fighting  lord,  memorial  of 
Caesar's  deeds  and  witness  of  Ws  prosperous  labours; 
whose  name  is  on  the  lips  of  Time,  for  in  your  honour 
Caesar  calmed  the  storm  of  war  and  the  clash  of 
shields,  and  there  he  cut  short  the  sufferings  of 
fair  Peace,  and  came  rejoicing  to  the  land  of  Nile, 
heavy-laden  with  the  cargo  of  Law  and  Order,  and 
Prosperity's  abundant  riches,  like  Zeus  the  god  of 
Freedom  ;  and  Nile  welcomed  his  lord  with  arms  of 
bounty,  and  his  wife,"  whom  Avith  golden  arms  ''  the 
river  laves,  received  the  shower,  apart  from  stress  or 
strife,  that  came  from  her  Zeus  of  Freedom,"  and 
truly  the  very  name  of  war  was  extinguished. — 
Hail,  Lord  of  Leucas,  one  and  only  noble  president  at 
the  victorious  deeds  wrought  by  Augustus,  our  Zeus 
the  son  of  Cronus  ! 

the  cornfields  and  other  bright  harvests  which  arise:   the 

χρυο.  ιτηχ.  are  the  same  as  the  δωρ.  χ4ρ.  of  the  previous  line. 
'  The  blessing  of  the  flooding  of  the  Nile  was  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  king:  Kaibel,  Ep.  Gr.  981,  Keydell,  loc.  cit. 


POSEIDIPPUS 

ELEGY  ON  OLD  AGE  [1  a.d.] 

poem  in  Thebes.  The  tablets  were  found  in  Egypt  :  therefore 
Thebes  is  Egyptian  Thebes,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  author, 
a  Macedonian  {w.  14, 16),  is  uniting  his  poem  during  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  Boeotian  Thebes,  and  later  travels  to 
Egypt,  taking  his  poem  with  him.  Schubart's  supposition, 
that  "  Pimplean  Thebes  "  may  stand  here  for  some  Mace- 
donian to>rn,  is  altogether  unconvincing.  lie  objects  to  the 
reference  to  Egyptian  Thebes  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  that  city 
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was  a  place  of  small  importance  in  the  1st  century  a.d.  ; 
(2)  that  its  market-place  was  so  insignificant  that  statues  of 
poets  were  not  likely  to  be  set  up  in  it  ;  (3)  that  the  outlook 
of  w.  14-15  is  that  of  a  man  living  in  Hellas,  or  in 
Macedon,  not  in  iMxor  or  Karnak.  These  are  surely  in- 
sufficient grounds  :  the  city  was  small  enough,  but  still  people 
lived  there  ;  the  market-place  to  which  the  poet  refers  may 
well  be  that  of  his  native  town  in  Macedon  ;  the  outlook  of  the 
Macedonian  does  not  change  because  he  happens  to  be  staying 
for  a  time  in  Egypt. 

€t  Ti  καλόν,  Μουσαι  ττολιητιδε?,  rj  ττ\α\ρα  Φοίβου 

χρυσολύρ^ω  καθαροΐς  οϋασιν  €κλ\υ€]τ€ 
ΙΙαρνησοΰ  νίφόζντος  alyja  πτύχ[α]ς  η  παρ'  *Ολνμ- 
πωι, 

Έάκχωι  τα?  τρΐ€Τ€Ϊς  άρχόμεναί  θυμίλας• 
νυν  δε   Ποσειδιττττωι  στυγ€ρ6ν  συνα€ίσατ€  γήρας      5 

γραφάμ^ναί  δελτων  iv  χρυσβαις  aeXiaiv. 
λιμπάν€Τ€  σκοπιάς  Έλικωνιδε?,  et?  Se  τά  θηβης 

Τ€ίχ€α   ΙΙί{μ)π[Χ\€ίης  βαίν€Τ€  (Κα)σταλιδ€$•. 
και  συ  ΥΙοσξίΒίτητόν  ττοτ    ξ.φίλα{ο),  Kw^te,  Αητοΰς 

.',i 10 


{φήμη,  τηι  νιφόζντ*  οικία  του   ΙΙαρίου' 
τοίην  €κχρ'ήσαις  τ€  και  €.ζ  α^ύτων  κανα•χτισα[ις 

φωνην  άθα{νά)την  ω  ανα  και  [/<:α]τ'  €μοΰ,) 
οφρα  μ€  τι/χτ^ο'ωσι  ΜακηΒόνες  οι  τ'  irrl  νησ[ων 

οι  τ      Ασιης  πάσης  γζίτονβς  ηιόνος.  15 

8  ΠΙΠ[ .  ]ΗΚΙΣ,  Πι{μ)π[Χ]ΐίη5  Schubart,  cf.   Hesych.  s.v. 
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The  composition  is  seen,  since  Schubart's  drastic  revision  of 

the  text   {in  ichich  e.g.  v.  16  ποιήμασιν  ηγον  Όλύμ-ηωι  Dicls 

becomes  ίοιμι  Be  βίβλον  ΐλίσσων  Schubart  Γ),  to  be  conven- 
tional enough  in  metre  and  diction,  tliough  παρηιΒοζ  is 
eccentric,  and  there  are  some  faults  which  Beazley  thinks 
(and  I  am  loath  to  disagree)  could  never  have  been  part  of 
the  original  text,  esp.  11  {τοϋ  Πάριου),  13,  16-17.  Vv. 
11-14  were  savagely  crossed  out  in  a  moment  of  grace — not 
necessarily  by  the  author  himself. 

Muses  "  of  our  city,  if  you  have  heard  a  song  of 
beauty  from  Phoebus,  god  of  the  golden  lyre,  listeners 
undefiled,  in  the  ravines  of  snowy  Parnassus  or  at 
Olympus,  starting  for  Bacchus  his  triennial  cere- 
monies,''— now  join  Poseidippus  in  his  song  of  hateful 
Age,  inscribing  the  golden  leaves  of  your  tablets. 
Leave  your  peaks,  Muses  of  Helicon,  and  come, 
Castalian  maids,  to  the  walls  of  Pimplean "  Thebes. 
You  also,  god  of  Cynthus,  loved  Poseidippus  once, 
son  of  Leto  ...  an  utterance,  where  the  snow-white 
house  of  the  Parian  **  stands.  With  such  immortal 
speech  make  answer,  and  let  your  voice,  Ο  lord,  ring 
loud  from  the  sanctuary,  even  in  my  ears  :  that  the 
Macedonians  and  the  peoples  of  the  islands  and  the 
neighbours  of  all  the  Asiatic  shore,  may  honour  me. 

"  These,  the  local  Muses  of  the  town  in  v.  1,  return  to 
Parnassus — or  Olympus — in  v.  3,  shift  to  Helicon  in  v.  7, 
and  to  Delphi  in  v.  8.  *  For  the  sense  of  βυμελαι  see 

L.  &  S.*,  a.v.  '  If  the  text  is  sound,  =  "  city  of  the 

Muses."  ■*  Apollo,  god  of  the  Delphic  temple,  so  called 

because  his  statue  there  was  made  of  Parian  marble?  Apollo 
is  to  declare  from  his  shrine  that  Poseidippus  is  a  great  poet. 

IltVAicu.  13  ω  άνα  Beazley  (ώτιΌ  Schub.,  ωνα  και   Ut* 

ΐμοί  Diels). 
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HeXXaiov  yevos  άμόν  €θΐμι  8e  βίβλον  ζλίσσων 

άμφω  λαοφόρωι  κζίμξ,νος  elv  άγορ\τ]ι. 
αλλ'  67γΙ  μ€ν  τταρηΐΒος  άηΒόνι  λυγρόν  €φ[ 

νόίμα'  κατ'  άχλύν  icov  Βάκρυα  θ€[ρ]μά  χεα», 
καΐ  στενάχω,  ναι,  Ιμον  δε  φίλον  στόμα  [  20 

μηδέ  τι?  ουν  χ^υαι  Βάκρυον  αντάρ  €γώ 
γηραι  μυστικόν  οΐμον  em  'Ραδά^αι^^υν  Ικοίμην 

Βημωι  καΐ  λαώι  παντί  ποθ^ινος  iwv, 
άσκίπων  ev  ττοσσι  και  ορθοεπ-ης  αν*  δμιλον, 

και  λΐίπων  τέκνοις  Βώμα  και  ολβον  €[μ]όν.  25 

16-17  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  text  is  sound  here  :  άμφω 
has  to  mean  "  with  both  hands."  19  νάμα  Diels :  λήμα 

Schubart,  ^λήμη  ("  rheum  ").     ΚΑΤΑΚΛΪΝΕΩΝ  corr.  Diels 
(κατά  γλην^ων  coni.  Schubart). 


ANONYMOUS 
115      [140-141  A.D.]       MORAL  FABLE 

Ed.  pr.  *Jouguet-Lefebvre,  Bulletin  de  correspondance 
helUnique,  xxvlii.  1904,  p.  201,  Plate  X.  See  Blass,  Archiv, 
iii.  487. 

Fragment  of  a  moral  fable.     A  school  text  of  a  type  very 

ττ\ατΊ]ρ  ττοθ'  υίον  ζύποροΰντα  τώι  βίωι 
και  /Lt7j8ev  αύτώι  το  σύνολον  Βωρουμενον 
€771  τον  ΣίΚνθην    Αναχαρσιν  ηγεν  εις  κρίσιν. 
Ιβόα  δ'  ο  y'  νιος  μτ]  deXojv  τούτον  τρέφζΐν 
ουκ  οίκίαν  ου  κτηματ    ου  πλούτου  βάρος; 
ποΐός  Tiy  ουν  τύραννος  η  ποίος  κριτής 
7J  νομοθέτης  αρχαίος  έν^ίκως  epel 

•••••• 
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Pellaean"  is  my  family  :  niay  I  be  set  in  the  crowded 
market-place,  unwinding  in  both  hands  a  book.*  Yet 
on  the  nightingale's''  cheek  there  are  the  floods  of 
mourning  ;  I  sit  in  darkness,  and  warm  tears  I  shed, 
and  I  make  moan,  yes,  my  own  lips  ...  So  none 
must  shed  a  tear  ;  no,  I  am  fain  in  old  age  to  go  the 
mystic  path  to  Rhadamanthys,  missed  by  my  people 
and  all  the  community,  on  my  feet  without  a  stick  to 
support  me,  sure  of  speech,  among  the  throng,  leav- 
ing to  my  children  my  house  and  my  happiness. 

"  Macedonian,  from  Pella,  the  royal  seat.  *  The  poet 

desires  that  his  statue,  as  a  poet,  book  in  hand,  may  be 
erected.  •  i.e.  the  songster  (himself). 


ANONYMOUS 
MORAL  FABLE       [140-141  a.d.] 

popular  at  this  era,  represented  by  the  fables  of  Babrius, 
maxims  of  Menander,  extracts  from  Hesiod,  sayings  of  wise 
men,  etc.  After  the  end  of  our  fragment  there  doubtless 
followed  the  reply  of  Anacharsis — α  philosophic  maxim  pre- 
ferring the  simple  life  to  luxtiry,  piety  to  pride. 

A  FATHER  once  took  his  son,  who  was  Λveallhy  but 
refused  him  any  gift  at  all,  to  Scythian  Anacharsis 
for  judgement.  The  son,  unwilling  to  keep  his  father, 
cried  :  "  Has  he  not  a  house  and  properties  and  loads 
of  gold  ?  What  tyrant,  then,  what  judge  or  ancient 
lawgiver  will  justly  say  .  .  .  ? 


4  6  νιος  τούτον  μη  θΐλων  τρ4φ(ΐν  Π,  corr.  D.  L.  Ρ.  (or  perhaps 
simply  ού  for  μή), 
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ANONYMOUS 
]1G      [4A.D.]  MORAL  MAXIMS 

Ed.  pr.  *Jouguet-Perdrizet,  Studien  zur  Palaeografie  und 
Papyruskunde,  herausgegehen  von  C.  Wessely,  vi.,  Leipzig, 
1906,  p.  158.  Republished  by  Collart,  Les  Papyrus  Bouriant, 
Paris,  1926,  no.  1,  p.  17,  literature  quoted  p.  18. 

(1)  o-PX^  μ^γί^ττη  του  φρον€Ϊν  τα  γράμματα. 

(2)  γέροντα  rijua  του  deou  την  eiKova. 

(3)  €ρως  απάντων  των  θίών  τταλαίτατος. 

(4)  κάλλιστα  φημι  χρημάτων  τα  κτήματα, 
(δ)  λαβών  τταλιν  8ός,  Ινα  λάβηις  όταν  θβληις. 

(6)  6  νους  €V  ημΐν  μαντικώτατος  θζός. 

(7)  ττατηρ  6  θρζφας  κονχ  6  γ€ννησας  πατήρ. 

(8)  σώσον  σ^αυτον  €κ  πονηρών  πραγμάτω{ν). 

(9)  Χ^Ρ''^  φίλοι,ς  ζϋκαψον  άπονος  iv  μβρει. 
(ίο)  ώ  τών  απάντων  χρημάτων  πλείστη  χάρις. 

"   C/.  γνώμ.  μονόστ.  317.  *   Cf.  γνωμ,  μονόστ.  452,  and 

Wilhelm  Busch's  "  Vater  werden  ist  nicht  schwer;    Vater 
sein  dagegen  sehr." 


ANONYMOUS 

EPITAPHS  FOR  EUPREPIUS,  BY 
117      [3  A.D.]  HIS  DAUGHTER 

Ed.  pr.  *T.  L.  Papiri  Greet  β  Latini,  i.  1912,  no.  17,  p.  35. 
See  Korte,  Arcfiiv,  vii.  124. 

A  series  of  epitaphs  written  for  one  Euprepius,  apparently 
by  his  daughter.  Euprepius  is  described  as  a  tall  man,  dis- 
tinguished in  service  of  state  and  court.  He  was  wealthy, 
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ANONYMOUS 

MORAL  MAXIMS  [t  a.d.] 

Ten  of  24  tnonostich  sententiae  {the  other  fourteen  were 
already  known  to  us) :  from  a  schoolboy's  copybook. 

(1)  Letters  are   the   first  and  foremost  guide  to 
understanding. 

(2)  Honour  the  ag^d  man  :    he  is  the  image  of 
your  god. 

(3)  Love  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  gods. 

(4)  Possessions,  I  say,  are  the  fairest  things  of  all. 

(5)  Receiving,  give  again  :    that  you  may  receive 
whenever  you  will." 

(6)  Our  mind  is  our  greatest  god  of  div'ination, 

(7)  Father  is  he  who  rears,  not  he  who  begets. '^ 

(8)  Your  own  hand   must  rescue  you   from   evil 
estate. 

(9)  Render  a  timely  service  back  to  your  friends 
in  turn. 

(10)  Ο  gratitude,  most  abundant  of  all  riches ! 


ANONYMOUS 

EPITAPHS  FOR  EUPREPIUS,  BY 

HIS  DAUGHTER  [3  a.d.] 

and  is  alleged  to  have  been  wise.  His  daughter  may  have  had 
these  pieces  composed  by  a  professional  poet :  however  that 
may  be,  the  epitaphs,  though  uninspired,  are  tolerably  free 
from  technical  flaws.  They  imitate  the  style  of  the  "  Ionic  " 
epigram  at  Alexandria : — direct,  simple  phrases,  pointed 
conclusion.    Here  and  there  emerges  something  original  and 
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powerful,  e.g.  the  phrase  iv  μακάρων  άγοραΐς  (here  only),  of. 

the  adaptation  of  Callimachu^'s  θνήίσκΐΐν  μη  Xeye  tovs  άγαθοΰζ 

(1)  ayJye'AAet     το     σχη^αα     κ{αΙ)     ι[ι^δαλ/χ']     ου 

βραχύν  dvSpa' 
τοΰτο    γ\_.    .     ^^ov[.    .    .    .    .]8/)u[.    .    .    .]η 

θυγά[τηρ• 
άλλα  ^ιαρρη^ην  €7ησημ[ότατον]   καΐ  άριστον 
ολβωι     και    7τλού[τωι\,    τοΰνομα    δ'     Ευ- 

πρ€πιον. 

(2)  ivOaSe    μ^ν    Κ€Ϊται    της    €ΐκ[όνος]    η    γραφή 

αϋτη 
Έ.ν7τρ€πίου'    φνχη    δ'    iv    μακάρων    άγο- 
ραΐς. 
ου  γάρ  ττω  τοιοΰτος  άνήλυθ€ν  et?  *Αχ€ροντα' 

των  οσίων  άντρων  Ήλύσιον  το  τήλος' 
€νθα     οιατρίββιν     €λαχ€ν     ττάλαι     €κ     τίνος 
εσθλής  5 

μοίρης'     ουδέ     θανύν    τους     αγαθούς    λε- 
γ€ται. 

(3)  τόι^δ'    €σοράις,    ω    ieive,    τον    ολβιον  άνέρα 

κ€Ϊνον, 
τ{6ν)    σοφον     Έιύ7τρ€[π]ιον    και    ^^ασιλεΰσι 
φίλον. 
■η  θυγάτηρ  δ'  άνέθ-ηκ^  τάδε  θρΐπτηρια  δουσα 
και    φθιμ4νωι•    χάριτος    δ'    ουδέν    (.λβιφεν 
ίμοι. 

(4)  ει  και  μη  φωνην  6  ζωιγράφος  ώδ'  €ν€θηκ€ν, 

ειττε?  άν  ως  η^η  φθίγγ^ται  Έιύπρ€πιος• 
el  γάρ  τις  παριών  της  €ΐκόνος  ξγγύθ^ν  eXdoi, 
οϋατα  τταρθησει  ώσπερ  άκουσόμ^νος. 
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ANONYMOUS 

in  2,  6 ;  cf.  too  the  attempt — not  altogether  unsuccessful — 
at  an  immortal  verse  in  τών  οσίων  άι-Βρών  Ήλυσίον  τό  reXos : 
an  essay  in  Ionic  vrit  in  ού  βραχυν  avSpa  (which  has  a 
double  meaning). 

(1)  The  form  and  figure  proclaim  him  no  small 
man,  .  .  .  daughter  .  .  .  but  the  very  best  and 
brightest  in  prosperity  and  wealth  ;  and  his  name, 
Euprepius. 

(2)  Here  is  set  up  the  painting  of  the  likeness  of 
Euprepius  ;  but  his  soul  is  in  the  gatherings  of  the 
Blessed.  Never  yet  went  such  a  man  to  Acheron : 
for  holy  men,  Elysium  is  the  end.  To  hve  there  was 
the  lot  he  won  of  old  from  some  blessed  Destiny. 
And  it  is  said  that  good  men  do  not  die. 

(3)  Here,  stranger,  you  behold  that  happy  man, 
Euprepius  the  wise,  the  friend  even  of  kings.  His 
daughter  made  this  dedication,  even  to  the  dead 
repaying  her  debt  of  nurture :  I  was  not  found 
wanting  in  gratitude. 

(4)  Even  though  the  painter  has  not  placed  in  him 
a  voice,  still  you  would  have  said  that  Euprepius  is 
speaking  now.  For  if  a  passer-by  should  come  near 
the  portrait,  he  >rill  give  ear  as  though  about  to 
hear. 


(2)  2  Punctuation  after  Ενπρ^ηίον  and  δ*  after  φυχη  from 
the  interlinear  alternative  mentioned  below.  (4)  1  μη 
D.  L.  P.  :  την  Π  (which  is  nonsense).  Possibly  ουκ  (or  οΰδ*) 
for  ώδ",  retaining  την  (Roberts). 

Interlinear  variae  lectiones  occur  in  Π  in  the  following 
places : — (2)  2   Ευιτρ«πύϋΐ•    φνχη   δ'.  (3)  2    .    .    .    πάντων 

άφάμ€νον  γ€ράων  is  the  text :  here,  following  ed.  pr.,  I  have 
printed  the   v.l.  (3)  4   νάσαν  την  χάροι   ώδ'  ά•π4χω. 
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(5)  Έν]πρ€7ηος    μ^ν    Ιγών,    6    δε    νητηός    Ιση 

\θυγα\τρ6ς 

(6)  ο\ύ  γαρ  iv  ανθρώττοισιν  €ων  β^άδιζεν  €Κ€ίνην 

την  οδόν  ην  aperrjs  ουκ  €κάθηρ€  θέμις• 

evdev  €ς  αθανάτους  καΐ  ά€ίζωο[ν]  βίον  ηλθίν, 

τοΰτο  το  μοχθηρον  σώμ*  άπο^υσάμβνος . 

(5)   1   oSe    δ*    ίκγονός    iari.  (6)  3  τοννΐκα    pijiSiW• 
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(5)  Euprepius  am  I ;  the  little  one  is  my 
daughter's  .  .  . 

(6)  WTien  he  was  among  men,  he  trod  not  that 
path  which  the  law  of  Virtue  has  not  purified.  WTiere- 
fore  he  departed  to  heaven  and  immortality,  putting 
off  this  offending  flesh. 

(6)  -4  άσμ€νος  ούλομ^νην  ώσάμχνος  γ^ν^-ήν  and  (alternative  to 
οώμ   άποδυσά/ΐίνοϊ  only)  φΰλον  άπα^άμενος. 
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ΠΑΝΤΑΣΙΣ 

118      [2  A.D.]  ΗΡΑΚΛΗΙΣ 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ii.  1899,  no.  221,  col.  ix. 

ττώς  δ'  €πορ€ύθης  βζΰμ*  ^ Αχζλωίου  άργυρο^ίνα, 
0.κ€ανοΰ  ποταμοΐο  δι'  evpios  υγρά  KeXevda; 


ANONYMOUS 
119      [2-1  B.C.]  FRAGMENT 

Ed.  pr.  Aly,  Silzungsberichte  der  Ueidelberger  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften,  v.  1914,  Abh.  2,  p.  1.  See  *  Powell, 
Collectanea  Alexandrina,  251  ;  Maas,  Gnomon,  1927,  692. 

Fragment  of  an  hexameter  poem  of  uncertain  date  and 
subject .     The  Epic  Cycle  is  probably  excluded  by  reason  of 

ώς  δ'  aXtevs  άκτηι  iv  άλιρράντωί  εττι  πετρηί 
άγ{κ)  ίστρου  eXiKos  δελεουχιδα  μάστακ    aeipas 

(^Fragments  of  two  more  lines) 
2  δ'  IXiKos  Π.      τίλιουχιδα  Π,  corr.  Powell. 
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HERACLES  [2  a.d.] 

8-n,  p.  64.     See  Wilamowitz,  G.G.A.  1900,  42;    *PowelI, 

Collect.  Alexandr.  p.  248. 

How  did  you  come  to  the  stream  of  Achelous's 
silver  eddies,  through  the  watery  ways  of  the  broad 
river  Ocean  ? 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT  [2-1  b.c] 

such  a  word  as  SeXeovxiSa  (or  τ€λιουχί8α ) :  the  relation  to 
Homer  is  closer  than  would  be  expected  in  an  Hellenistic 
poem.  Antimachus  and  his  ith-century  posterity  are  possible 
authors  :  but  the  evidence  is  too  meagre  to  permit  a  definite 
conclusion. 

Like  a  fisherman  on  a  rock  on  the  sea-\vashed  shore, 
Ufting  the  enticing  bait  of  his  curved  hook  ,  .  . 

(Fragments  oj  two  more  lines) 
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ΗΡΙΝΝΑ 

120      [1  B.C.]  AAAKATA 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli-Norsa,  Papiri  Greci  «  Latini,  ix.  1929,  no. 
1090,  p.  137,  Plate  IV.  See  Maas,  Hermes,  69,  1931,  206  ; 
Vitelli,  Gnomon,  1928,  455  and  1929,  172  and  288  ;  Korte, 
Archiv,  x.  21  ;  Bowra,  New  Chapters,  iii.  180  and  *Oreek 
Poetry  and  Life,  p.  325  {qu.  v.  for  full  discussion). 

This  beautiful  fragment  is  part  of  Erinna's  DistaflF,  a 

is  βαθ]ύ  κΰμα 
λ€]υκαν  μχίΐνομ€ν\οισιν  εσάλαο  π^οσσίν  άφ'  ϊ[7τ]7τω[ν' 
αλ]λ',    ΐσΙχΊω,    μίγ*    άνσα,    φ[ίλα.       τύ    δ'    εοισα] 

■χζλύννα 
αΧ\\ομ4να  μζγάλας  [εΒραμζς  κατά]  χορτίον  αύλα?. 
τα]ί5τα  τύ,  Βαΰκι  τάλαί[να,  βαρύ  στονα]χ€Ϊσα  γόημ[ι•  5 
τα]ΰτά  μοι  iv  κρα[8ίαι  τβΰς,  ώ  κ6]ρα,  Ιχνια  κείται 
ϋερμ     €τΐ'    την[α   ο    α   πριν  ποκ     €πα}υρομ€ς  άν- 
θρακες rj^r). 
Βαγν[^]ων  τ'  €χ[όμ€σθα  veavjtScs  iv  θαΧάμοισι 
νυμΙφαϊΙσιν  [ττροσόμουοί  άκη^]€€ς•  α  τ€  ποτ  ορθρον 
μάτηρ,  ά  e[ptov  νέμεν  αμφίττόΧ\οισιν  ipidois,  ΙΟ 

TTjva  σ  Ύ]λθ[€  κρέας  7τροκαλ€νμβ]να  άμφ'  αΧίτταστον. 
at  μικραΐς  τ[οκ•α  νώίν  δσον]  φόβον  άγαγε  Μο[ρμ]ώ, 
τα]?  εν  μεν  κοϊρνφαι  μεγάλ  ώ]ατα,  ττοσσί  δ'  εφοίττη 
τε]τρασιν,  e/c  δ'  [ετέρας  ετεραν^  μετεβάλλετ' 
οπωπάν. 

6  revs,  ω  κόρα  D.  L.  P.,  cf.  Theocr.  xi.  25. 

"  The  paragraph  refers  to  the  game  described  by  Pollux  ix. 
125  :  one  girl  (called  the  Tortoise)  sat  among  others  and 
spoke  with  them  in  alternate  lines.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
line  the  Tortoise  leapt  up  and  tried  to  catch,  or  touch,  one 
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ERINNA 
THE  DISTAFF  [1  b.c] 

poem  icritten  in  eorrow/or  the  death  of  Baucis,  a  friend  of 
her  girlhood.  Erinna  herself  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  :  and  this  poem,  which  (according  to  Suidas) 
consisted  of  300  hexameters,  was  perhaps  her  only  published 
work. 

.  .  .  From  white  horses  with  madcap  bound  into 
the  deep  wave  you  leapt :  "  I  catch  you,"  I  shouted, 
"  my  friend  !  "  And  you,  when  you  were  Tortoise, 
ran  leaping  through  the  yard  of  the  great  court." 

Thus  I  lament,  unhappy  Baucis,  and  make  deep 
moan  for  you.  These  traces  of  you,  dear  maid,  lie 
still  glowing  in  my  heart  :  all  that  we  once  enjoyed, 
is  embers  now. 

We  clung  to  our  dolls  in  our  chambers  when  we 
were  girls,  playing  Young  Wives,  without  a  care. 
And  towards  dawn  your  Mother,*  who  allotted  Λνοοΐ 
to  her  attendant  workwomen,  came  and  called  you 
to  help  with  the  salted  meat.  Oh,  what  a  trembling 
the  Bogy  brought  us  then,  when  we  were  little  ones  ! 
— On  its  head  were  huge  ears,  and  it  walked  on 
all  fours,  and  changed  from  one  face  to  another  ! 

of  the  others — who  would  then  take  her  turn  as  Tortoise. 
The  last  two  lines  are  given  by  Pollux  as  :  (Girls)  ό  δ'  Ικγονός 
σου  τι  ττοίων  άπώλ€το  ;  (Tortoise)  λευκάν  άφ'  Ιτητων  elg  θάλασσαν 
άλατο  "  from  white  horses  into  the  sea  he  leapt  "  (on  the 
last  word  the  Tortoise  leaps  up) :  hence  the  first  line  here. 
^  I  suspect  that  the  "  Mother  "  here  and  below  (v.  16)  is 
Erinna  herself,  playing  "  Mothers  and  Children  "  with 
Baucis  :  the  "  attendant  toilers  "  would  be  a  row  of  dolls,  or 
imaginary.  Both  references  to  "  Mother  "  seem  thus  more 
charming  and  apter  to  their  contexts. 
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άνίκα    δ'    h    \}^^χοξ    [ανδρός    ζβας,    τ]6κα    ττάντ 

iXeXaao  15 

ασσ    έτι  ντ7ΤΓΐασα[σα]  τ[€ας  πάρα]  ματρος  άκουσας, 
Ή]ανκί  φίλα•  λάθα[ν  αρ']  e[i/t  φρ€σΙ  θηκ^]  *Αφρο8ίτα. 
τώ  τυ  κατακΧαίοισα  τα  [κτάδεα  νΰν\  τταραλβιττω• 
ου  \y\ap  μοι  ττόδε?  [ivrl  λίττην]  άπο  8ώμα  βεβαλοι, 
ουδ'  €σώην  φά€[σσί  ττρέττζί  ν£\κυν  ουδέ  γοασαι  20 

γυμναΖσιν  χαίταισιν,   [αταρ  φο\ινίκ€ος  αιδώ? 
hpv7TT€L  μ'  άμφί    .    .  [ 


ΕΥΦΟΡΙΩΝ 

121      [(«)  Parchment  5  a.d.]      ^^^^^  FRAGMENTS 
[(6)  Papyrus    1-2  a. D.J 

Ed.  pr.  (a)  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  1.  1907,  p.  57.  See  Schubart,  Pap.  Graec.  BeroL,  Plate 
43  b,  Text  XXX.;  Wilamowitz,  Hermes,  63,  1928,  376;  Scheid- 
weiler,  Euphorionis  Fragmenta,  diss.  Bonn,  1908,  frr.  62, 
95 ;  K5rte,  Archiv,  v.  536 ;  Powell,  Collect.  Alex.  pp.  31,  40 
and  New  Chapters,  i.  110  ;  Ludwich,  Phil.  Woch.  1907,  490  ; 
Morel,  Phil.  Woch.  1927 ;  Robert,  Hermes,  42,  508.  (6) 
Vitelli-Norsa,  Annali  della  reale  Scuola  normale  svperiore  di 
Pisa,  II.  iv.  1935,  p.  3.  See  Maas,  Gnomon,  xi.  1935,  102 ; 
Lobel,  Riv.  di  Fil.  xiii.  1935,  67  ;  Latte,  Philol.  90,  1935, 
129  ;  Cazzaniga,  Rend.  1st.  Lomb.  68,  1935,  fasc.  xi-xv ; 
Korte,  Archiv,  xiii.  1938,  84  ;  Pfister,  Phil.  Woch.  55,  1935, 
1357. 

A  further  fragment  of  Euphorion  {one  line)  was  recovered 
from  Didymus's  commentary  on  Demosthenes  by  Wilamo- 
witz, Hermes,  61,  p.  289. 

(a)  i.  The  conclusion  of  a  passage  concerned  with  the 
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But  when  you  went  to  a  man's  bed,  you  forgot  all 
that  you  heard  from  your  Mother,  dear  Baucis,  in 
babyhood  :  Aphrodite  set  oblivion  in  your  heart. 
So  I  lament  you,  yet  neglect  your  obsequies  " — my 
feet  are  not  so  profane  as  to  leave  the  house,  my  eyes 
may  not  behold  a  body  dead,  nor  may  I  moan  with 
hair  unbound,  yet  a  blush  of  shame  distracts  me  .  .  . 


•  Probably,  as  Bowra  sujrgests,  Erinna  was  "  a  priestess 
or  a  devotee  of  some  cult  which  forbade  her  to  look  on  dead 
bodies."     drop  v.  21  proposed  by  Beazley. 
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THREE  FRAGMENTS      ^^^"(1)  pYpyr'^f/J  ';:^] 

labours  of  Heracles,  especially  the  bringing  of  Cerberue 
from  Hades. 

2.  Perhaps  from  the  'Apal  η  ΐΐατηριοκλέ/ττης ;  in  which, 
as  in  our  fragment,  the  robbed  complainant  himself  appeared 
and  cursed  the  thief  {i.e.  using  the  first  person),  as  ice  learn 
from  the  only  hitherto  surviving  fragment 

Sons  μ<ν  κ(λΐβην  'Αλνβηί8α  μοΰνος  άιτηύρα  (ed.  pr.  p.  63). 

(b)  From  a  roll  tchich  contained  several  poems  of  Euphorion 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  fr.  i.  col.  ii.  of  ed.  pr. 
is  a  fragment  of  a  poem  entitled  ΊτπΓ]ομ€δων  μ€(ί)ζων  (of. 
frr.  30-31  Poicell) :  this  perhaps  dealt  with  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  and  the  Thracian  King  Poltys  (Latte,  p.  132  ; 
Serv.  Aen.  t».  Si,  Hi.  16).  It  is  preceded  in  Π  by  fragment» 
of  the  Thrax,  which  included  the  stories  of  Clymenus  and 
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Harpalyce  (Parthenius  xiii.)  and  of  Apriate  and  Tramhelus 
(Parthenius  xxvi.).  The  extant  portions  of  the  former  story 
refer  to  the  metamorphosis  of  Harpalyce  into  a  bird  {the 
χαλκίς)  erepotaiv  άττεχθομΐνην  όρνισι,  and  the  Suicide  of 
Clymenus,  who,  because  of  the  terrible  banquet  (aei/ceo? 
αίκλου),  died  on  his  own  sword  (e'tSi  Oavev  άμφΐ  σώηρωι). 
The  scene  of  the  second  story  is  Lesbos.  Where  our  frag- 
ment begins,  Apriate  is  scornfully  rejecting  the  advances  of 
enamoured  Trambelus.  Then  she  leaps  into  the  sea  :  it  is 
uncertain  whether  she  is  rescued  by  dolphins  or  not.  There- 
after begins  the  story  of  Trambelus' s  death  at  the  hands  of 
Achilles.  Finally  the  moral  is  pointed  at  some  length : — 
that  Justice  always  pays  in  the  end ;  this  conclusion  is 
supported  briefly  by  two  more  instances  from  mythology. 

Since  my  text  contains  some  new  readings,  derived  from  a 
study  of  a  photograph,  I  prefix  the  following  notes.  My  debt 
to  Mr.  Lobel  is  very  great. 

V.  4.  ακτωρ  (the  reading  is  certain)  has  so  far  defied  inter- 
pretation. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  word  can  mean 
"  suitor,"  and  its  usual  sense  seems  irrelevant  here.  I  have 
written  the  word  as  a  proper  name,  but  it  remains  as  obscure 
as  before.  Leipephile,  who  was  the  daughter  of  lolaus  and 
wife  of  Phylas  {Hcsiod  fr.  142),  has  no  connexion  in  our 
tradition  with  anyone  named  Actor. 

Apart  from  this  difficulty,  the  sense  of  the  passage  as  a 
whole  is  not  very  clear.  It  looks  as  though  Apriate  is  taunt- 
ing Tramhelus  while  refusing  to  yield  to  his  passion :  "Go 
and  court  a  Leipephile,  or  marry  a  Semiramis — you  will 
never  marry  ine  /  " — Why  should  she  advise  him  thus  ?  The 
sense  may  be  "  I  hope  that  you  may  make  a  disastrous 
marriage  "  :  for  Semiramis  notoriously  slew  her  lovers  the 
next  morning  {Diodorus  it.  13.  4  πάντων  τών  tls  τρνφψ 

ανηκόντων  άπολαΰσασα,  y^^ai  μ€ν  νομίμως  ουκ  ηθίΧησΐν,  (νλα- 
βουμίνη  μή  ττοτΐ  στίρηθήι  τήζ  ο,ρχης,  Ιττιλΐγομίνη  δε  τών 
στρατιωτών   τους   ΐνπρΐπΐίαι   διαφέροντας,  τούτοις    Ιμίσγ€το,  καΐ 
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iravras    rovs    airrfji    πλησιάσανταζ    ηφάΐ'ΐζΐ).        How    Leipephile 

fits  into  such  a  content  we  cannot  tell,  though  it  is  easy 
enough  to  guess.  Her  name  is  known  to  Hesiod :  it  was 
there/ore  not  originally  a  nomen  ex  facto,  α  nickname 
given  because  she  "  left  her  lovers  "  ;  but  an  Euphorion 
may,  for  his  own  purpose,  have  chosen  so  to  interpret  her 
name — though  no  such  interpretation  is  necessary,  if  the 
story  0/  Actor's  courting  ofi  Leipephile  was  in  itself  a  record 
of  a  disastrous  suit. 

But  I  admit  that  I  leave  this  part  almost,  if  not  quite,  at 
obscure  as  I  found  it. 

V.  5.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  άγκάσσαιτο  {suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Lohei)  is  almost  entirely  legible  in  the  photograph, 
αύτη  (λοιτο  ed.  pr.,  άγκάς  eXotro  Latte  :  in  both,  ΐλοιτο 
should  be  eAot. 

V.  7.  ΠΟΔΙΚΡΑΤΕΟΙΤΕ  ..  Ε  ...  is  the  reading  of  the 

text.      (α)ττο  SiKparei  τόμοι  ίγχ€ΐ  Latte  :    but    άττοτίμν^ιν   τινά 

is  not  a  convincing  phrase  here,  and  the  a  and  ο  of  τάμοι  are 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  traces  in  the  text.  Read 
ποδΐ  Kfxyreoi  τ€[θν]([ώτα  (κροτ€οι  Label)  "  stamp  youT  corpse 
with  her  foot."  For  the  sense  and  construction  of  κρντέω 
cf.  Eur.  Ba.  188  γην  θνρσωι  Kporeiv, 

V.  8.  ^  v[u  To]t  (Latte)  is  definitely  too  long  for  the  space. 
v[(ov]  {Lobel)  is  clearly  best.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  Lobel's 
ώ  κ[υνάιταί^$  fits  the  traces  very  well,  and  is  indeed  mostly 
legible  (the  π  in  the  middle  is  far  more  probable  than  v, 
otherwise  KwavaxSes  might  seem  the  preferable  reading. 
For  itwoiratScs,  see  Norsa-Vitelli  in  Stud.  It.  Fil.  x.  121, 
249.) 

V.  9.  η  δ'  [ore]  ed.  pr.  and  Latte.  But  the  δ  t*  almost 
certainly  κ,  and  ore  is  too  long  for  the  gap.  Read  ij,  *c[al] 
"  she  spoke,  and  ..." 

V.  13.  a[ .  ]opS[ .  ]v  seems  certain.  Unless  άφόρ8ιον  is 
relevant,  no  known  word  seems  to  fit.  I  can  only  suggest 
ά[/ι]ορδ[η]»'.    άμορΒη,  "  deprivation,"  related  to  άμ4ρΒομαι  a* 
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πορΒή  to  ττΐρ^ομαι.  For  the  rhythm  cf.  (a)  2,  11  above, 
γιη>αικων  ίμπ€λάτ€φα. 

Latte's  view,  that  the  poet  is  saying  "  the  dolphins  did  not 
resctie  her,"  seems  to  me  improbable.  The  connexion  of 
w.  13-14  is  very  obscure.  It  is  likely  enough  that  αυβι?  .  .  . 
αΰθι  Se  .  .  .  are  co-ordinated :  but  the  evidence  fails  us  here 
altogether.  (Perhaps  the  sense  was  :  "  dolphins  rescued  her, 
so  we  may  sing  again  {or  hereafter)  the  escape  of  Apriate 
from  the  sea,  and  sing  again  (or  hereafter)  the  fate  of  Tram- 
belus,  etc.") 

V.  21.  TO  γρηιον,  τί  γρηιον,  τ€  γρηιον  edd.  The  first  iota 
is  certain.     The  word  is,  as  Lobel  first  printed  it,  τιγρψον: 

(«)   (1) 

(Fragments  of  four  lines) 

ol  δ'  OTTidev  λασίηί  ύπο  γαστβρι  π€ττ[τηώτ€ς 
ούραΐοί  λίχμώντο  nepl  TrXevprjiOL  8ρά[κοντ€ς. 
iv    και    οί    βλζφάροίς    κυάνωι    ηστρατττβτο 

[ττεμφιζ' 
η  ττου  θ€ρμ,άστραις  η  που  ΜζλίγουνίΒί  τοΐαι 
μαρμαρυγαί,  αίρ-ηιαιν  ore  ρησσοιτο  σί8τηρος,  δ 
Tjep'  άναθρώσκουσι,  βοάι  δ    ενηλατος  ακμών, 
η  Αΐτνην  φολό^σσαν,  ivavXiov  ^Aareponoto. 
ΐκ€το  μ-ην  Ύίρυνθα  τταλιγκότωι  Έιύρυσθηί 
ζωος  ύττέζ  Άι'δαο  δυώδεκτα  λοΐσθος  αβθλων, 
και  μιν  ivl  τριό8οισί  ττοΧνκρίθοιο  Μιδ^ι'τ^?      10 
ταρβαλζαι  συν  τταισίν  €θηήσαντο  γυναίκες. 

(2)  ]  οπισθζ 

]α  φβροιτο 
αυτ6\θι  κάττπεσε  λύχνου 
]α  κατά.  Τλαυκώπιον  "Κρσηι, 

(α)  (1)  3  Suppl.  Wilam.  Hermes,  I.e.:  ήστράπτΐτοΐν  Saae 
Schubart.  (2)  3  αυτόθι  Roberts. 
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this  piece  teas  written  soon  after  the  first  tiger  was  brought 
to  Alexandria. 

Vv.  24-23.  The  transitive  use  of  αγηνορίω  occurs  nowhere 
else,  but  is  unavoidable  here.  The  sense  is  "  who  treat  with 
arrogance  their  feeble  parents,  having  dismissed  with  scorn 
{στνξαντίς :  edd.  ignore  the  tense)  the  advice  of  the  living 
and  the  dead." — The  advice  of  the  livitig  and  the  dead  is  the 
wise  counsel  of  present  and  past  poets  and  moralizers,  who 
exhort  men  to  love  and  respect  their  parents.  [There  can  be 
no  truth  in  a  view  which  equates  the  "  living  and  dead  "  with 
the  parents  of  v.  24 :  for  (1)  ti  cannot  be  done  grammatically, 
(2)  the  parents  are  not  dead  {v.  24,  they  are  feeble,  but  still 
alive),  (β)  what  advice  do  dead  parents  give  ?] 

V.  32.  [9}ηρ  Lobel.  The  corpse  of  Comaetho  woe  doubt- 
less thrown  to  the  dogs  and  vultures. 

(«)  (1) 

(Fragments  of  Jour  lines) 

Behind,  under  his  shaggy  belly  cowering,  the 
serpents  that  were  his  tail  darted  their  tongues  about 
his  ribs.  Within  his  eyes,  a  beam  flashed  darkly. 
Truly  in  the  Forges  or  in  Meligunis"  leap  such  sparks 
into  the  air,  wht*n  iron  is  beaten  with  hammers,  and 
the  anvil  roars  beneath  mighty  blows, — or  up  inside 
smoky  Etna,  lair  of  Asteropus.  Still,  he  *  came  aUve 
to  Tiryns  out  of  Hades,  the  last  of  twelve  labours,  for 
the  pleasure  of  malignant  Eurystheus  ;  and  at  the 
crossΛvays  of  Mideia,  rich  in  barley,  trembling  women 
with  their  children  looked  upon  him  .  .  . 

(2)  (Vv.  4  sqq.)  ...  to  Hersa  "  at  the  Glaucopium, 

•  Lipara.  *  Cerberus.  •  Hersa  and  Aglauros 

threw  themselves  to  death  from  the  Athenian  acropolis,  being 
maddened  after  opening  the  basket  in  which  lay  Erichthonius, 
the  mulling  of  Athena. 
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ovv€K    * Α&]ηναίης  leprjv  aveXvaaro  κίστην      5 

Jt^S".     '^  δσσον  οδοιπόροι  ^ρρησσοντο 

Σ>κ€]ίρων     €νθα     πόδεσσιν     aet/cea     μη8€το 

χυτλα 
θ]ύκ  €πΙ  ^ην  Αΐθρης  γαρ  άλοίηθξΐς  ύπο  τταιδι 
νωιτ€ρης  χβλνος  πνματος  {€)λί7τηνατο  λαιμό  ν. 
η  και  νιν  σφξ^ανοΐο  τανυσσαμβνη  από  τόξου  10 
Ύαιναρνη  λοχίηίσι,  γυναικών  €μττ€\άτ€ΐρα 
"Apre/Ltis"  (hhLveaaiv  εώι  ταλάωρι  μ^τάσποι. 
όκχοίη    δ'    Άχφοντι    βαρύν    λίθον    Άσκα- 

λά^οιο, 
τον  οί  χωσαμ€νη  γνίοις  Ιτη-ηραρζ  Αηώ, 
μαρτυρνην    οτι    μοΰνος    ξθηκατο    Φβρσ^φο- 

νείηι.  1^ 

(b)  ]  K€veov  μ€τά  λέκτρον  ΐκοίο. 

ά]λλά  συ  y'  Άκ   .  .  δ  .  .  ν  δαισα[ι?]  γάμο- 

[ν    .     .]€φ     .    [.     .]/Ό? 

η  ΙφικλβίΒαο  haidpaaiog  'Ιολάου 

"Ακτωρ      Αΐίπεφίλην      θ[α]λ[€]ρ-ην     μνησαιο 

θυγατρα, 
και     δε     σ'     €ράσμιο[ν     ά]νΒρα     Σ>€μ€ίραμις 

αΙγκΊάσσαιτο,  ° 

ο^ρα     [τ]οι     €υ[ό]δ/χοιο     [7τ]αρά     πρό8ομον 

[θ]α[λάμοιο 
7Γα[ρ]θ€ν[ιον     x]apUvTa     ττοΒι     κροτ€θΐ     τ€- 

[έ/ι^]£[ώτα. 
η     v[eov]     ^  Α'πριάτη[ι)     [rjeu^to     γάμον,     ώ 

κ[υνά7ταϊ]8€ς . 
η,  κ[αϊ]  Ύραμβήλοιο  λ^χος  ΎελαμωνιάΒαο 
els    αλα    Setjai^^'aoa    κα[τ'    αι]γίλητο5    θόρζ 

7τ4τρ[ης.  10 
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because  she  opened  the  sacred  coffer  of  Athene :  or  as 
wanderers  were  dashed  to  pieces,  where  Sciron  in- 
vented an  unnatural  washing  for  his  feet, — but  not  for 
long  :  crushed  by  the  son  of  Aethra,"  he  was  himself 
the  last  to  fatten  the  gullet  of  our  ''  tortoise  :  or  may 
Taenarian"  Artemis,  who  comes  to  women  in  their 
pangs  of  travail,  stretch  her  \-iolent  bow  and  reach 
him  ^  with  her  shaft  therefrom  :  and  on  the  Acheron 
may  he  bear  the  heavy  boulder  of  Ascalaphus,*  which 
Demeter  in  her  anger  fastened  upon  his  limbs,  be- 
cause he  alone  bore  witness  against  Persephone.  .  .  . 

(6)  "  .  .  .  may  you  come  to  a  .  .  .  bed.  Go,  cele- 
brate a  wedding  with  ...  or  like  Actor  woo  some 
fair  Leipephile,  daughter  of  lolaus  the  warrior  son 
of  Iphicles.  Or  may  a  Semiramis  embrace  you,  her 
pretty  husband,  that  on  the  threshold  of  her  fragrant 
boudoir  she  may  trample  the  corpse  of  her  charming 
bridegroom.  Now,  shameless  WTCtch,  a  new  sort  of 
wedding•'  will  I  make  for  Apriate  !  " 

She  spoke  ;  and  for  terror  of  the  bed  of  Trambelus, 
son  of  Telamon,  leapt  from  a  steep  rock  into  the  sea. 

"  Theseus.  *  Euphorion    may    be    speaking :     for 

Megaris  της  'Αθηναίων  ^v  το  άρχαΐον  (Paus.  1.  39.  4),  <•/.  Hellad. 
αρ.    Phot    bibl.    532,    18  (Korte).  '  Perhaps    simply 

"  Lacedaemonian "     (Artemis     Orthia).  ■*  Or    her. 

•  See  ApoUod.  i.  5.  3.  '  i.e.  "  I  will  marry  Death  " 

(or  "  the  Sea  "). 

(a)  (3)  6  &€σττοίν}ης  Κ.  F.  W.  Schmidt,  too  long  for  space 
(five  letters),  ace.  to  Wilam.  and  Schubart.  (6)  1  κΐ  vtoy 

or  Kfveov.  2  A#c  .  .  δ  .  ων  ed.  pr. :  but  δ  .  ov  seems  just 

as    likely.  5  ά[γκ]άσσαιτο     Lobel.  7  κρατ€οι    Π, 

corr.    Lobel :    τΐ[θν]ε[<1)τα    D.     L.    P.  8  v€ov,    τΐύξω, 

KwairaiB^s  Lobel.  9  ^.  κ[αΙ]  D.  L.  P. 
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.  .   .]  μ[ιν  ejri  7TV€Lo[vaav 
Βζλφΐνζς  [7τ]ηγοΐο  δ[ι'  ϋ8]ατος  €γκον€€σκον 
ανθίς  Ιν*  ά6ΐ[δ]ω/Λ6ΐ'  α[   .  ^ορ^Ι^   .  ]μ  ίχθυσι  [ 
ανθί    δε    Ύραμβηλοί[ο    μ]όρον    Άχιλψ    δ[α- 

μ€ντος 
ξ€ίνοφόν[  15 

{Fragments  of  sixteen  lines,  follorved  hy  a  gap  of 
about  eight  lines) 

Ϊ1α[ν^]ώρη  κακό6[ωρ]ος  4κούσί[ον]  άνΒράσίν 

αλγ[ος. 
Ά]ρ[ης]  νωμησ€ίζν  ecDt  €πίχ€φα  ταλάντωι, 
αΰτις  δε  κρυόβντος  €ρωησας  πολ^μοιο 
Κίρηνην  ττολυβοιαν  €π'  avepas  lOvaeiev, 
€v  δ'  άγορηι  στή\σ]αίτο  Θε/χιν,  τιμωρον  ίάων,  20 
συν    δε    Αίκην    η    τ'    ώκα    τιγρήίον    ΐχΐΌς 

άει[ρ]ει, 
σκυζομένη  μζτα  έργα  τε'ων  τ'  ε7ηδε/)(κ•)ετα[ι 

α\ΐ'Βρώ[ν, 
οι  ρα  υ€ονς  ερει/ωσι,  τταρα  ρήτρας  ο    aya- 

γωντ[αι 
η]7τεδανού?  η  o[t]  κεν  ά')/7^[ν]ορε'ωσ6  τοκήας, 
[σ]τυ^αντε$"  ζώων  τε  παραιφάσίάς  re  καμόν- 

[των,  25 

■^τοι  ζ^ίνια  8όρττα  Διό?  τ'  άλιτωσι  τράττζζαν. 
ου     κβν    6     κουφότατος    άνεμων    άλληκτον 

ά€[ντων 
ρε[Γα    ^ujyoi    λαιφηρά    Αίκης    ore    γούνατ* 

ορηται. 
ου  yap  κ   ε[ν]  νησοισιν  Έχινάσιν  εσκίμφαντο 

(δ)  1 1  otJ]  /χ[ιν  Latte :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  did 
rescue  her.     Cf.  Propertius  ii.  26.  17  delphinuni  currere  vidi. 
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And  .  .  .  dolphins  hastened  through  the  dark  waters 
(to  rescue)  her  still  alive  ;  that  we  might  sing  here- 
after °  .  .  .  and  hereafter "  the  fate  of  Trambelus, 
vanquished  by  Achilles  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  sixteen  lines,  folloived  hy  a  gap  of 
about  eight  lines) 

.  .  .  Pandora,  donor  of  evil,  man's  sorrow  self- 
imposed.  Ares  allot  them  their  wages  in  his  scales, 
and  rest  again  from  chilling  warfare,  and  send 
Peace  with  her  Prosperity  to  men  !  And  in  the 
market  let  him  set  Themis  up,  requiter  of  good  deeds  : 
and,  beside  her.  Justice,  who  leaps  up  like  a  tiger  at 
once  in  anger  at  the  deeds  of  men  upon  whom  she 
looks — even  them  Λvho  provoke  the  gods  and  turn 
their  commandments  aside,  and  such  as  treat  their 
feeble  parents  \\ith  arrogance,  scorning  the  counsel 
of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  or  sin  against  the  hospit- 
able feast  and  the  table  of  Zeus.  The  lightest  of 
Avinds  that  blow  unceasing  could  not  easily  escape  the 
SAvift  knees  of  Justice  when  up  she  leaps.  Never  in 
the  island  Echinades  had  the  companions  of  Cephalus  ^ 

•  Or,  "  again."  *  Amphitryon,  accompanied  by  the 

Athenian  Cephalus,  led  an  expedition  against  the  Taphians 
and  Teleboans.  Alcmena  (later,  wife  of  Aniph.)  would 
marry  nobody  but  the  avenger  of  her  brothers,  who  were 
killed  in  conflict  with  the  Teleboans  while  these  were  driving 
the  cattle  of  Electryon  (father  of  Alcmena)  out  of  the  Argolis. 
The  name  Teleboans  suggests  that  they  got "  cattle  from  afar." 

13  ?  άμορΒην.  ^  14  Ύραμβήλο[υ  ΐτρόμ^ορον  Latte,  too  long. 
22  ΤΕΩΝΤΕΠΙΕΣΤΑ[  Π.  eViSep/cerat  (Lobel,  Latte)  is  the 
only  plausible  restoration  so  far  suggested.  τ4ων  =  ων  Callim. 
fr.  9,  60  Pf.  25  τττνξαντΐς  looks  impossible,  στΰξαιτίς  is 

probable  :  τ€νξαντ€ς  was  not  in  Π,  but  τ{€}ΰξαντ€ί  is  just 
possible,  παραφφασυΐί  Π.  0οΐ'όν[τω»'  Π,  with  καψ,  written 
above  θαν.  27  οΰ,  28  ρΰα  φνγοι  Lobel. 
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οι   .  [.   .]  ν€[ώ]ν  Ke^ctAoto  καΐ  * Αμφιτρύωνος 

άμο[ρβοί,  30 

€Κ   [re]    τρίχα   χρυσ€ην   κόρσης   ώλοφζ   Κο- 

μ\αιθώ 
τ:α\τρ]6ζ    €θν,    ώς    [θ]ήρ    άταφος    τάφος    eto 

ττέΧοηο, 
€t  /χή  \X\y]ihLrjLaL•  γύας  €τάμοντο  βόζσσι 
Ύηλ€βόαι,    δια    πόντον    άττ'     ^Αρσίνοιο    μο- 

[λόντ€ς' 

ovh[ ]μα  .  .  .  €?  ζττζφράσσαντο  ν4\βσθαί  35 

Τ€τ[μον   τ']    iv   βοτάνηισιν    *ΑχαύΒος    ΐχ[νία 

μόσχου, 
el  μη  .  .  [  .]  .  ια  .  ρ  .  .  Ocv  eKeiparo  8ουρα[τ 
οΰν€κ[α]  τον  μ€ν  €θλπα  κακώτ€ρα  γή[ς  νπο 

ττρασσζΐν, 
ος  ado  λ[αυ]κανίην  ηιμάζατο,  κάμμορ[ 
σοΙ  δ'  [oAty]-»]  μ€ν  γαΐα,  πολύς  δ'  επικβίσ€[ται 

αίνος.  40 

χ[αίροις,    ei]    €Τ€Ον    τι    ττελβι    καΐ    iv   "Αιδι 

χ[άρμα. 

(δ)  30  Si,  π.  32  flijp  Lobel.   C/.  Catullus  64.  83  funera 


ANONYMOUS 
122      [2  A.D.]         OLD  WOMAN'S  LAMENT 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xv.  1921,  no.  1794,  p.  110. 
See  Powell,  Collectanea  Alexandrina,p.  78  and  New  Chapters, 
ii.  45;   Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  117;   Schmidt,  G.G.A.    1924,  9; 
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and  Amphitryon  pressed  on  their  vessel's  .  .  .,  nor 
had  Comaetho  "  cut  the  golden  hair  from  her  father's 
temple,  that  a  wild  beast  might  be  her  monstrous  tomb 
— had  not  the  Teleboans  cleft  the  field  with  stolen  oxen, 
coming  over  the  sea  from  Arsinus  *  ;  nor  Avould  .  .  . 
have  thought  to  go  .  .  .  nor  found  among  the  pastures 
the  tracks  of  that  Achaean  cow,  had  not  the  spear- 
point  cut "...  Therefore  I  expect  he  suffers  still 
worse  below  the  earth, — he  who  steeped  your  throat 
in  blood,  ill-starred.  .  .  . 

For  you,  Hght  shall  be  the  earth  and  weighty  the 
praise  that  will  be  upon  you.  Farewell — if  truly  in 
Hades  there  is  any  faring  well. 

•  Comaetho,  daughter  of  the  Teleboan  king  Pterelaus, 
fell  in  love  with  Amphitryon  and  betrayed  her  country  to 
him.  She  cut  oflF  that  lock  of  her  father's  hair  which  rendered 
him  immortal  and  his  kingdom  secure.  Amphitryon 
executed  Comaetho,  instead  of  rewarding  her ;  and  pre- 
sumably threw  her  body  to  the  dogs  and  vultures.  *  A 
form  of  Erasinus,  the  river  near  Argos.  '  Obscure 
allusion  to  some  murderer  and  his  companions,  who  were 
driven  from  their  native  land,  and  led  by  a  cow  to  the  plaoe 
where  they  must  found  a  city. 

.  .  .  nee  funera.  3.S  ληι8ίηισί   Maas.  38  πράσσ€ΐν 

D.  L.  P.         40-41   Latte. 


ANONYMOUS 
OLD  WOMAN'S  LAMENT        [2  a.d.] 

CrOnert,  Lit.  Centralbl.  73,  1922,  400 ;    Morel,  Phil.  IVoch, 
46,351. 
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From  a  speech  by  an  elderly  woman  to  a  youth.     She 
observes  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  says  that  she  was 

φή  8e  ol  άσσον  [Ιοΰσα,  t€]kos  τ€κο[ς,  o]v  σε  eot/ce 

^ευόμζνον  τ τόσον  7ταρ[ά  7Γ]αΓδα  veeaOai, 

τώι   ου   χύρ    o[/)]e[yetv    σΓτ']    ap/cee[t],    oi}[8]e   μς,ν 
avhrj 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

]  ελττωραι  δ    βάγησαν 
'ημ€τ€ρης  βίοτή[ς,  αν]ον  8e  μου  οΐκος  άυτ€Ϊ.  β 

άλλοτε  γαρ  αλλο[ι]5'  6λβ[ο]υ  λάχος  άνθρώττοισιν 
οΐη  TOL  πβσσοΐο  ΒΙκη,  το[ι]η8€  καΐ  όλβου• 
π€σσ[ο]ς    άμ€φόμ€νος    [7γ]οτ€    μέν    το[ΐς,    α]λλοτ€ 

τοΐσι[ν 
et?  αγαθόν  πίπ[τ€Ϊ]  καΐ  άφνβον  αΐφα  τίθησι 
ττρόσθβν  ανοΧβζίοντ  ,  ζύ'ηφ€νζόντ\α\  δ'   άνολβον         ίο 
τοΐος  8ιν{η)τησι  ττ€ρ\ιστ]ρέφ€ταί  πτ^ρύγ^σσιν 
ο]λβος     eV     ανθρώπους     [αλ]λον     δ'     ef     αλ[λο]ϋ 

Οί^ελλει. 
η  δ'  αυ[τ]τ7  ττολίβσσι  π\οτο\ν  καΐ  σΐτον  ope^a 
την  όράας,  eVet  οϋτί  λΐ7τ[€ρ]νητις  ττάρος  ηα, 
εσκε  δε'  μοί  ν€ΐ6ς  βαθυλίηΐίος ,  €σκ€ν  ά[λ]ω7;,  15 

ΤΓολλά    δε'    μοι    μηλ*    εσκε,    [τ]ά    μ€ν    δια    ττάντα 

Kehaaaev 
ηδ'  ολοη  βούβρωστις ,  €γώ  δ'  άκόμιστο[ς  ά]λητις 
ώ]δε'  ττοθί  ττλήθουσαν  ανά  τττόλιν  ε[.  .  .  €]ρττω 
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rich  once  but  now  is  poor.  A  good  composition,  by  an 
Alexandrian  poet  indebted  to  Ccdlimachus' s  Hecale  and 
Hymn  to  Demeter  {see  ed.  pr.). 

She  went  near  to  him  and  said  :  "  Son,  my  son,  not 
to  a  child  should  you  go  .  .  .in  the  hour  of  need  ;  his 
hand  cannot  proffer  you  food,  nor  his  voice.  .  .  , 

{Fragments  of  three  lines) 
the  hopes  of  my  life  are  broken,  my  house  rings 
hollow.  The  lot  of  prosperity  falls  now  to  one  man, 
now  to  another  ;  the  way  of  wealth  is  as  the  way  of 
dice — dice  bring  in  turn  a  lucky  throw  to-day  to  one, 
to-morrow  to  another,  and  swiftly  make  the  poor  man 
rich,  and  the  rich  man  poor.  Even  thus  on  wheeling 
wings  prosperity  goes  up  and  down  among  men,  and 
makes  first  one  thrive  and  then  another.  I  myself, 
whom  you  behold,  have  proffered  drink  and  food  to 
many,  for  of  old  I  was  no  outcast :  fields  of  deep  corn 
were  mine,  and  a  threshing  floor,  and  many  sheep  : 
this  fatal  famine  has  made  havoc  of  them  all,  and 
I — uncared  for,  vagabond — creep  thus  about  the 
crowded  city  .  .  . 

18  i\i  loi  (]ριτω  Morel. 
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123      [3-4  A.D.]  BUCOLIC 

Ed.  pr.  *Oellacher,  Oriechische  Literarische  Papyri^  i.  p. 
77,  1932  {Mitteilungen  aus  der  Papyrussammlung  der 
Nattonalbibliothek  in  Wien  :  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer, 
Neue  Serie,  erste  Folge).  See  Korte,  Archiv,  xi.  222 ; 
Collart,  Rev.  Et.  Grec.  46,  1933,  168  (whom  I  follow  in  revers- 
ing ed.  pr.'s  order  of  the  two  fragments) ;  Powell,  Class. 
Rev.  46,  1932,  263  and  New  Chapters,  iii.  208. 

Prom  a  bucolic  poem,  probably  of  the  Alexandrian  era 
{see  Collart,  loc.  cit.).  Vv.  1-23,  Pan  has  lost  his  pipe : 
wherefore  Silenus  approaches  and  taunts  him  :  in  his  cata- 
logue of  ironic  possibilities,  the  last  one  is  true — Pan  hid  his 
pipe  from  the  Satyrs,  but  they  stole  it  nevertheless.     Vv.  24- 

Tov]  he  ihwv,  γ\α\\ερ6ν  προσζφη  Σιίληνος  [άναι8ης• 
€i7r]e  μοι,  ω  νομίων  μί,γα  Kolpave,  πώς  α[ν  €ποιτο 
ο.ΙχΙμ'ητης  μ^νέχαρμος  drep  σακιών  πόλι€μόν8€ ; 
πώς  δε  χ\ορών  εττ'  aycDvas  dvev  σνριγγ[ό)ς  ικ•ά[ΐ'€ΐ9; 
ττηι  σ]οι  πηκτίς  €βη,  μηλοσκόπ€,  πηι  σέο  φ[όρμίγξ;  5 
77[ηι]  μ^λέων  κΚΙος  ζύρύ,  το  και  Διό?  οΰατ    ia[tVet; 
rj  pa  aev  νπν{ώο)ντος  άπ€ΐρ€σίη[ν]  μ€τά  θ[οίνην 
κλέφζ  τζην  σύριγγα  κατ*  ovpea  Αάφνίς  ο  βούΐτης, 
η  Αυκί^ας  η  θυρσίς,   Άμύντιχος  ηέ  Μζν[ά\κας; 
Κ€ίνο{ι)ς  γαρ  κραΒίην  CTTt/cateai  ηι,θ€θΐσ[ιν•  ]ί 

^[e]  μιν  €{Βν)ον  ζΒωκας  ορ^σσητόλωι  τινι  νιύμφηι; 
σον  γαρ  ύπο  πτ€ρυγ€σσίν  del  φβρζτ  ητορ  ["Έρωτος• 
πάντηι  γαρ  γαμ€€ΐς,  πάντηί  8e  σ€  θ[  .   .   .]ρί[ 

1     άναώής  D.  L.  Ρ.  2  ίποιτο  D.  L.  Ρ. :   ΐοι  τι?  ed.  pr. 

in   note.  6  toiVet  Powell.  9  ηλυΒοςητοι  Π,  corr. 

Maas. 
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end.  Pan  makes  himself  a  new  flute  with  wa^  from  an  oak- 
tree.  Dionysus  and  perhaps  Bacchanals  are  present.  One 
of  the  latter  tries  the  pipe  in  vain  ;  she  throws  it  aside, 
but  Pan  picks  it  up  and  plays  on  it. 

Evidently  Dionysus  has  engaged  Pan  to  play  at  a  contest 
{v.  4  χορών  en  άγώναζ  refers  to  Ο  definite  competition).  The 
Satyrs,  led  by  Silenus,  have  stolen  Pan's  pipe  ;  Dionysus  will 
therefore  be  enraged  against  Pan  {νυ.  20  sqq.)•  Pan  makes 
himself  a  new  one,  but  has  difficulty  in  commanding  it  to 
any  utterance  of  harmony.  Doubtless  Pan  triumphed  over 
the  Satyrs  in  the  end. 

It  is  probable  that  Vergil's  Sixth  Eclogue  {vv.  13  sqq.)  is 
based  upon  this  poem,  or  upon  a  common  ancestor. 

Now  seeing  him,  thus  cheerfully  spoke  Silenus  "  un- 
abashed.— "  Tell  me,  great  lord  of  shepherds,  how 
could  a  warrior  steadfast  follow  into  battle  without 
a  shield  ?  How  then  come  you  to  the  dancing-match 
without  Aour  pipe  ?  \Miere  is  your  lute  gone,  shep- 
herd, where  your  lyre  ?  Where  the  Λnde  fame  of  your 
songs,  that  delight  even  the  ear  of  Zeus  ?  Did  they 
steal  your  pipe  upon  the  hills  while  you  slept  after 
feasting  Λvithout  limit,  Daphnis  the  cowherd  or 
Lycidas  or  Thyrsis  ?  Amyntichus  or  Menalcas  ? — 
For  those  young  men  your  heart  is  set  afire.  Or  have 
you  given  it  for  a  wedding  gift  to  a  njTnph  upon  the 
mountains  } — your  heart  flies  ever  beneath  the  \Wngs 
of  Love  ;    and  everywhere  it  is  your  wedding-day, 

•  A  character  not  found  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion, 
Moschus. 
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η  συ  λαβών  σύριγγα  re\rjv  κ\νέφα\β  άμφΐ  καλύφας 

Βζΐμαίνων  σατνρο{υ)ς  [  15 

μη  τι  σ€  Κ€ρτομ€ωσιν  €.7ΤΎ]ν  [ 

€ννμνων  προχ€θίς  κ€χρημ4[νος 

μούνους  δ'  άμφΐ  νομήας  άί8ρί[ά]ζ  €σσ\ι 

οι  σ€.{ο)  θάμβος  βχονσι  καΐ  ουν[ο/χ]α  [.  .  .]σι[ 

ττώς  ου  τοι  φόβος  €στΙ  μ€γα[ς,  μ]η  Β[άκχος  ^πίλθών  20 

οίον  άναυΒον  lSolto  καΐ  ουκ  άλ€γ[οντα  χορβίης, 

και  λάσια?  σεο  χ€Ϊρας  ά[ν']φ^€{[ 

8'^a(c)t'  οίοττόλοισιν  iv  ουρεσιν  [ 

κοίλης  δ']  €Κ  φη[γ]οΐο  λαβών  €i'av'[0ea  κηρον 
τον  μ€ν  7τρώτο]ν  ζΟαλφ^ν  υΉ    ηζλίοιο  [βολαΐσιν        25 
]  ττωτατο  φιλό^ροσος  ....  μξ.λισ{σ)α 
'\6μ€υσα  το  κηρίον  ώδινουσα 
άμφΐ  Α.ιω]νυσοίθ  καρηατι,  ττίμττλατο  8e  Βρΰς 
€ργου  τ^γν^η^ντος'  iv  άνθξμόβντι  δε  κηρώι 

€]υτρήτοις  μελί  λείββτο  ( )         30 

αύγαΐς  δ'  η€Χ\ίοιο  τακζΐς  ύ7Τ€λ{ύ)€το  κηρός 

]8e  p€€LV  ατάλαντος  ελαι'ωι 

7τ\ηκτί8α  ττηξξ  (....)  χρίσας  λάσιος  Πάν 

]κοιησιν,  όπως  μένοι  ε/χττεδα  κηρός. 

^ττρόσθεν  άττ'  αιθέρος  ΐτττατο  ΥΙερσεύς         35 

Ικ\ανε  καΙ  έκτισαν  άγλαον  άστυ 

]ιδ[.   .  ?[θρωεν^  κ€κμηώτ€ς 

]^ιλω[ Ίμοιατα  Βάκχαι? 

TTJepl  Πανό?  €πηΒα 

6ρμω]μ€νη  e?  χορον  ΙλθεΙν         40 

χ€ΐλεσσι]ν  εφήρμοσαν  άκροτάτοισι 

α\φ4.ηκ€,  θζοΰ   δ'  ενιφυσιόωντοζ 

Ισ^χυρον  χτπ    άσθματος  αύχενος  ives 

^€σν€χροις'\  εντέτατο  χρως' 
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and  everywhere  ...  Or  did  you  take  your  pipe  and 
hide  it  about  with  darkness,  fearing  the  Satyrs  .  .  ., 
lest  they  taunt  you,  when  .  .  .  you  should  pour 
forth  .  .  .  of  noble  songs,  wanting  .  .  .?  Only  about 
the  ignorant  shepherds  you  are  .  .  .,  who  hold  you 
in  wonder,  and  .  .  .  name.  Why  are  you  not  alarmed, 
lest  Bacchus  may  approach  and  see  that  you  only 
are  voiceless  and  heedless  of  the  dancing,  and  .  .  . 
fetter  your  hairy  arms  on  the  lonely  hills  ?  .  .  .  " 

.  .  .  took  the  bright  wax  from  a  hollow  oak.  First  he 
warmed  it  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  .  .  .  flew  a  bee  that 
loves  the  dew  .  .  .  the  honeycomb,  in  travail  .  .  . 
about  the  head  of  Dionysus,  and  the  oak  was  filled 
with  its  cunning  work.  In  the  flowery  wax  .  .  . 
honey  was  distilled  in  porous  cells.  Melted  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  wax  dissolved  ...  to  flow  like 
olive-oil  .  .  .  Shaggy  Pan,  anointing  .  .  .,  fashioned 
a  pipe  ...  so  that  the  wax  should  stand  fast.  .  .  . 
Perseus  flew  from  the  sky  of  old  .  .  .  came,  and 
founded  a  glorious  city  .  .  .  wearied  ...  to  Bac- 
chanals .  .  .  was  leaping  around  Pan  .  .  .  starting 
to  go  to  the  dance  .  .  .  fitted  it  to  the  edge  of  her 
lips  ...  let  go,  and  while  the  god  blew  therein  .  .  . 
strongly  the  sinews  of  his  neck  (swelled  up)  as  he 

30  Incomplete  in  Π :   (κντταρίοισιν)  ed.  pr.  36  ' Αργός 

tic]ave  ed.  pr.  43  e.ff.    οι8αίνονσ'   or  ωώηνάν  τ'    ίσχνρον 

Beazley,  cf.  Theocr.  i.  43  <L84  ol  ώώήκαντι  κατ'  αυχόΌ  πάντο- 
Oev  Ives. 
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7τλατ]άνοίθ  /xeAt^e/xev  άρχόμβνος  Πάν         45 
]βαιον  €7τηί€  χ€Ϊλος  αμείβων 
π]αλίν  eTTveev  evpvrepoLat, 


ANONYMOUS 
124     [2  A.D.]  GEORGIC 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xv.  1921,  no.  1796,  p.  116. 
See  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  118  ;  Schmidt,  O.G.A.  1924,  10. 

From  a  poem  about  Egyptian  botany.     First  the  cyclamen, 
then  the  per  sea,  described.     A  good  enough  piece  of  writing, 

αΙσθάνετα[ϊ\  ττοταμοΰ  γαρ  επηΧυσιν  ην  δ'  άττοΧ^ίττηι, 
ρίζηισιν  μ€γάληίσιν  are  φρονέονη  Χογισμώι 
TrXeiov  ύδωρ  ^Χκουσα  ποΧνπΧηθζΐ  τότ€  καρπώι. 
αλλ'  ουκ  έ'σ^'  6τ€  καρπον  ξφβ^ρζύσουσί  λα^ί'σ^αι 
άνθρωττοι  χα{τ€)οντ€ς  €[υ]τραφ€ων  κυκΧαμίνων        5 
ΤΓολλι^  γαρ  Νειλοιο  χυσις  ποΧΧη  δ'  βπΐ  σίτωι 
άφθονίη  reravvarai,  €ποίησ€ν  δε  γζΧώσα 
βυθ^νίην,  ου  καρττος  €πΙ  χθόνα  ττασαν  ohemi. 
ώγυγίος  νόμος  ούτος  απ    αρχαίων  ετ    ανάκτων, 
Θ4σθαί  SevSpea  κβΐνα  παρ    άΧΧηΧοισι  κοΧώναις,         ίο 
χώματος  €ύΰΒροι.ο  πζ8ην  άΧκτηρά  Τ€  Χιμοΰ. 

3  πολυπληθίί  ed.  pr.,  corr.   Beazley.  5  xaovres  Π, 

defended    by  Schmidt.  7  γ€λώσα{ν)  Schmidt. 

'  The  reference  to  trees  seems  awkward,  interrupting  as  it 


ANONYMOUS 

blew  .  .  .  flesh  stretched  ...  of  the  plane-tree,  Pan 
starting  to  play  .  .  .  ranged  over,  shifting  his  lips 
.  .  .  breathed  again  with  broader  .  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 

GEORGIC  [2  A.D.] 

concise  and  forceful,  with  some  imaginative  touches  and 
obvious  avoidance  of  the  monotony  to  which  the  theme  natur- 
ally lends  itself:  the  style  and  technique  are  not  dissimilar 
to  Vergil's  in  the  Georgics.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
deny  to  this  fragment  an  Hellenistic  date  :  bui  it  is  possible 
that  is  much  later. 

.  .  .  for  she  feels  the  advance  of  the  River  :  if  it 
should  fail,  through  her  long  roots  she  draws — as  if 
by  conscious  reasoning — more  Λvater,  and  thereafter 
produces  abundant  fruits.  But  never  will  men  be 
\vatching  and  waiting  in  need  to  seize  the  fruit  of  the 
full-grown  cyclamen ;  for  great  is  the  flood  of  Nile, 
and  great  the  Abundance  that  is  spread  over  the 
com,  and  smiles,  and  brings  fertility  ;  the  fruits 
thereof  go  forth  to  every  land.  This  is  an  im- 
memorial law,  surviving  still  from  our  lords  of  old  : 
— to  set  those  trees  "  side  by  side  upon  hills,  to  bind 
the  watery  mound  and  ward  famine  oiF. 

does  the  discussion  of  cyclamen  and  persea.  Perhaps  these 
trees  (perhaps  the  άκανθα,  Housman  ap.  Hunt)  had  been 
mentioned  already  in  connexion  with  the  cyclamen,  one  kind 
of  which  grew  especially  νπό  τά  δ«•δρα,  Dioscor.  ii.  193-194. 
More  probably  the  lines  are  simply  misplaced  (Beazley). 
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7Τ€ρσ[€)ίη  δ'  άκμητοζ  νττο  χλθ€ροΐσι  ττ^τηλοΐζ 
€νφορ€θί  καρττώί  π€ρικαλλ€ΐ  μη^ε  7Τ€παίνοι 
μ€χρΙς  βττανθησουσι,  κλάδοι  πρότ^ρον  7Τ€ρΙ  καρττον 
ττίπτοι  μη^^  άρα  νυκτός  οτ    έγγύθβν  ορνυται  νΒωρ  15 
π€ρσ[€]ίης  άττο   καρπός  arep  βαρυηχεος  ανρης. 
συμφέρ^ται  μουνη  γαρ  άθωπζύτωι  δε  γ^γηθ^ν 
ά^ροσίηυ•  καρττον  γαρ  ύττ'  άΒροσίηισυ  π€7ταίν€ΐ. 
σήμα  καΐ  ημ^ρίης  ευειδεο?  €γγύς  ISeaOaL• 
Νβ/λου  πλημνροντος  ν8ωρ  veov  cure  ττιοΰσα  20 

καρττον  απ    όφθαλμοΐο  v[e]ajt.  συνανηκατο  βλαστώί 
•ηίρος  άκρίσίηισι  [ 

14  πρότΐροι  Π,  corr.  Hunt. 

"  Because   evergreen,   Theophr.   H.P.   iv.   2-5 ;     for   the 
persea  see  further   Nicander,   Al.   99 ;    Strabo   xvii.   823 ; 


ANONYMOUS 
[1  A.D.]  DRINKING-SONG 

Ed.  pr.  Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  xv.  1921,  no.  1795,  p.  113. 
See  *Powell,  Collect.  Alex.  p.  199  ;  Higham,  Greek  Poetry 
and  Life,  299  ;  Korte,  Archiv,  vii.  140  ;  Maas,  Phil.  W'och. 
1922,  581  ;  ManteufFel,  de  opusculis  graecis,  177  ;  Wilamo- 
witz,  Gr.  Versk.  364;  Cronert,  Philol.  84,  1928,  162; 
Schmidt,  G.G.A.  1924,  10. 

Fragment  of  a  series  of  stanzas  written  for  a  merry  com- 
pany, a  sort  ο/δοοϋοη  or  drinking-song  :  so  arranged  that 
the  first  stanza  began  with  the  letter  A,  the  second  loith  the 
letter  B,  and  so  forth  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet ;  our  frag- 
ment preserves  the  series  from.  I  to  Z.  Cf.  P.  Oxy.  i.  no.  15, 
a  similar  "  acrostic  "  scolion,  composed  some  two  centuries 
later.  The  metre  is  "  tapering  "  hexameter,  whether  μΰουροι 
or  μίίουροι  {probably  the  former  is  correct,  Higham,  p.  305  ; 
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The  unwearying "  persea  should  be  fertile  with 
lovely  fruits  under  leaves  in  the  green  :  it  should  not 
ripen  till  the  twigs  bear  foliage  about  the  former* 
fruit.  Nor  should  fruit  fall  from  the  persea  in  the 
night  when  rain  rushes  near,  without  a  violent  wind. 
For  it  alone  agrees  therewith,  and  rejoices  in  harsh 
want  of  dew  :  when  no  dew  is  there,  the  fruit  is 
ripened.  "^  A  proof  of  its  fair  culture  **  is  near  to  see  : 
when  Nile  is  in  its  first  flood,  drinking  the  water 
and  sending  forth  from  the  bud  ηελν  fruit  and  shoot 
together,  in  the  changes  of  the  climate  .  .  . 


Pliny,  N.H.  xiii.  9,  15.  It  is  Mimtisops  Schimperi.  *  i.e. 
do  not  pick  the  first  crop  until  the  flowers  of  the  second  crop 
appear.  '  Deriving  enough  moisture  from  the  rains,  it 

is  prepared  for  the  dry  season.  •*  σήμα  ήμ€ρίη$  =  σήμα, 

ws  "ήμίρα  (worth  cultivating)  ivrL 


ANONYMOUS 
DRINKING-SONG  [1  a.d.] 

qu.  V.  also  p.  315  for  explanations  of  the  curious  refrain 
aiAei  μοι,  and  p.  323  for  a  beautiful  translation  into  English). 
It  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  supposed  that  these  stanzas  compose 
together  a  single  complete  poem,  nor  yet  that  each  stanza  was 
intended  to  be  an  entirely  separate  song.  Though  each 
stanza,  sung  in  its  turn,  is  in  fact  more  or  less  self-contained 
and  independent,  yet  all  are  connected  and  bound  together  by 
the  occasion  on  which  they  are  recited  and  by  a  common 
s^ώject-matter — the  philosophic  toper's  Design  for  Living. 
The  work  is  thus  something  less  than  a  single  complete  poem, 
and  something  more  than  a  series  of  independent  songs.  Cf. 
the  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  songs  in  Athenaeus's  collec- 
tion of  Attic  scolia. 
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[Θ],.  ..  ...  ^ 

μηΒ*  ά8ικ€ΐν  ζητζΐ,  μηΒ*  αν  ά8ι[κήι  πρ]οσ€ρίσηις' 
φ(νγ€  φόνους  καΐ  φ€ΰγ€  μάχας,  φ[€Ϊ]σαι  ^ιαφρονΐΐ^^ν, 
els  δ'  ολίγον  ττονέσας,  καΐ  Bevrepov  ου  μζταμεληι. 

αύ[λ€ΐ  μοι.  5 

I8es"  ea/3,  χαμώνα,  θίρος•  ταΰτ'  €στι  8ωλου' 
■ήλιος  αυτός  [εδυ],  καί  νύζ  τα  τ€ταγμ4ν^  άπ€χ€ΐ' 
μη  κοπία  ζητ€Ϊν  ττόθζν  ήλιος  η  7ro^e[y]  ϋ8ωρ, 
άλλα.    7τ[ο]θ€ν    τ[ό]    μύρον    καΐ    τους    στξφάνουΐςΐ 
άγοράσηις. 

αυλβι  μο[ι.      10 

Κρηνας  αύτορυΐτο^υς  μ€λ[ιτ]ο?  τρζΐς  'ηθ€λον  €χ€ΐν, 
7Γ€ντ€  γαλακτορύτους ,  οίνου  SeKa,  8[ώ8€]κα  μύρου, 
καΐ  8υο  ττηγαίων  ύ8άτων,  καΐ  τρ€Ϊς  χιονεων 
τταΓδα  κατά  κρηνην  καΐ  παρθβνον  ηθζλον  €χ€ίν. 

αϋλζί  μο[ι.  15 

Λύδιο?  αυλό?  €μοΙ  τά  δε  Λιίδια  τταιγ/χατα  λύρα? 
κα[ΐ]    Φρύγ[ιο]ς    κάλαμος   τά    δε    ταυρεα    τύμπανα 

TTOVCt' 

ταΰτα  ζών  άισαί  τ'  €ραμαι  καΐ  όταν  αποθάνω 
αύλον    ύττζρ    κζφαλής    θέτζ    μοι    τταρά    7τοσ{σ)1    δε 
λύρ•η\ν. 

αύ'λει  μοι.      20 

Μέτρα  τι[?]  αν  πλούτου,  τις  άν^ύρατο  /χε'τρα  ττενια? 
Ύΐ  τις  iv  άνθρώποις  χρυσού  πάλιν  εΰρατο  μύτρον; 
νυν   γαρ   6   χρήματ*    Εχων   ετι   πλ€\ι\ονα   χρήματα 

θέλει, 
ττλούσιος  ών  δ'  6  τάλας  βασανίζεται  ωσπερ  6  πίνης. 

αύ'λ[ει  μοι.      25 
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Nor  seek  to  do  a  wrong,  nor  strive  in  answer  if  a 
WTong  be  done  to  you.  Stay  far  from  slaughter,  far 
from  strife,  forbear  to  quarrel.  So  shall  your  pains 
be  brief,  with  no  after-care.     Play  me  a  song.  .  .  . 

You  saw  the  spring,  the  winter  and  the  summer  : 
these  are  for  ever.  The  sun  himself  is  gone  to  rest, 
night  has  her  portion  due.  Labour  not  to  seek 
whence  comes  the  sunshine,  whence  the  rain — but 
whence  you  may  buy  the  scent  and  wreaths  of  flowers. 
Play  me  a  song.  .  .  . 

I  wish  I  had  three  natural  springs  of  honey,  five 
of  milk,  ten  of  ^^ine,  of  scent  a  dozen,  two  of  fountain- 
water,  and  three  from  snow.  I  \nsh  I  had  a  lass  and 
lad  beside  the  fountain.     Play  me  a  song.  .  .  . 

For  me,  the  Lydian  pipe  and  play  of  the  Lydian 
lyre,  the  Phrygian  reed  and  oxhide  timbrel  toil  for 
me.  In  life  these  songs  I  love  to  sing  :  and  when 
I  die,  set  a  flute  above  my  head,  beside  my  feet  a 
lyre.     Play  me  a  song.  .  .  . 

WTio  ever  found  the  measure  of  wealth  or  poverty  ? 
Who,  I  repeat,  found  out  the  measure  of  gold  among 
mankind  ?  For  now,  he  that  possesses  money  desires 
more  money  still  :  and  rich  though  he  is,  poor  >\Tetch 
he  is  tormented  like  the  poor.     Play  me  a  song.  .  .  . 

3  The  8e  before  Βιαφρον€Ίν  in  Powell  is  merely  an  over- 
sight (repeated  by  ManteuflFel).  6  i.e.  {eYiSes.  Π 
ηθίλον.  tense  as  in  ώφίλον  (Higham):  cf.  Goodwin,  pp. 
157-158. 
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Σ^€κρ6ν  εάν  ποτ'  ΪΒηις  και  μνήματα  κοίφα  παράγηις 
κοινον  εσοπτρον  6ράι{ς)•  6  θανών  οϋτως  προσεΒόκα. 
6  χρο\ν]οζ  €στΙ  Βάνος,  το  ζην  πικρός  €σθ'  ό  8ανίσας, 
καν  τότ    άπαιτήσαί  σε  θεληι,  κλαίων  [ά]77οδιδοΓ?. 

αυλει  μοι.      30 

Έερξης  ην  βασι\€\ν\ς  ο  λέγων  Δα  πάντα  μερίσαι, 
ος  δυσ(ι)  πη'6αλ[ι\ο\ϊ\ς  μόνος  εσχισε  Αήμιηον  ύ'δωρ. 
6λβι{ο)ς  ην  6  Μίδα?,  τρΙς  δ'  όλβιος  ην  ό  ιΚ]ινυρ[α]ς, 
αλλά  τις  εις  Άιδα  όβολον  πλέον  ηλνθεν  έχων; 

au'Aet  μοι.      35 

29  ποτ   Hunt. 
•  i.e.  with  a  single  ship:  the  rudder  consisted  of  two  large 
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126      [1  A.D.]  HERO  AND  LEANDER 

Ed.  pr.  *Roberts,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the 
John  Rijlands  Library,  Manchester,  iii.  1938,  no.  4-86,  p.  98, 
Plate  λ'Ι  '.  the  earliest  extant  text  in  Greek  literary  papyri 
which  divides  words  one  from  another  :  the  division  doubt- 
less made  by  a  young  pupil  in  a  school. 

Fragment  of  a  poem  about  Hero  and  Leander,  the  earliest 
appearance  of  that  story  in  Greek  literature  (where  it  was 
hitherto  known  first  from  Musaeus  in  the  5th  century  a.d.). 
Is  this  the  Hellenistic  poem  which  scholars  postulate  as  the 
common  source  of  Ovid,  Heroides  17, 18  and  Musaeus  ?  The 
fragment  is  too  meagre  to  permit  a  certain  conclusion. 
Hardly  more  than  two  dozen  words  are  more  or  less  com- 
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Whenever  you  see  a  body  dead,  or  pass  by  silent 
tombs,  you  look  into  the  mirror  of  all  men's  destiny  : 
the  dead  man  expected  nothing  else.  Time  is  a 
loan,  and  he  who  lent  you  life  is  a  hard  creditor : 
if  he  \vants  to  ask  you  for  his  money  back,  you 
repay  him  to  your  sorroΛV.     Play  me  a  song.  .  .  . 

Xerxes  the  king  it  was,  who  said  he  shared  the 
universe  ■with  God — yet  he  cleft  the  Lemnian  Λvaves, 
deserted,  with  a  single  rudder.*  Blessed  Avas  Midas, 
thrice-blessed  was  Cinyras  :  but  what  man  went  to 
Hades  with  more  than  one  penny  piece  ."*  Play  me 
a  song.  .  .  . 


oars  fastened  aft.  Xerxes  entered  Europe  with  a  vast  army 
across  a  bridge  of  boats :  he  returned,  defeated  and  deserted, 
in  a  single  vessel. 


ANONYMOUS 

HERO  AND  LEANDER  [1  a.d.] 

pletely  preserved  :  so  far  as  they  go,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
inconsistent  with  Hellenistic  style  and  technique,  except  the 
break  after  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  fourth  foot  in  v.  9. 
{The  Plate  makes  it  clear,  I  think,  that  γίνοίσθ^  v.  2,  και 
άστ[  V.  6  come  after  the  feminine  caesura  in  the  third  foot  of 
their  lines  ;  not,  as  seemed  likely  at  first,  after  the  similar 
caesura  in  the  fourth  foot.)  The  two  vocatives  Έσπβρ*  v.  5 
and  AdajvSpe  V.  6  are  not  easy  to  combine,  but  may  of  course 
have  been  wholly  free  from  objection  in  the  original  text. 

Our  poet  has  in  common  with  Musaeus  (1)  the  word  ttjAc- 
σκόπος  v.  10,  Mus.  237,  (2)  the  address  to  Leander  in  the 
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tecond  person ,  w.  6,  9,  Mus.  86,  (3)  the  appeal  to  the  Evening 
Star  to  assist  Leander,  v.  5,  Mus.  111. 

The  form  of  Leander' s  name  AaavSpos  "  which  appears  in 
this  text  and  is  nowhere  else  used  of  the  hero  of  this  story, 
may  be  explained  either  as  a  pseudo-archaism  or  as  a  scribal 
error  "  {ed.  pr.).     The  lines  appear  to  describe  Leander' 8 

[αστίρ^ς   .   .   . 

άντομ4νηι  v]€vaaire,  γένοισθε  8e  τυφ\λο 

μήνη,  σον  τ]αχίνώς  καταΒννόμ€νον  [φάος  eppot. 

ώς  φάτ  ,  eVet]  Λάανδρον  Ihetv  μόνον  rivha\ye  θυμώί. 

καΐ    συ   τότ'    α]ιτίάαίς'    πάλιν,   "Kanepe,    λαθραίος 

€ρττοις,  5 

ώδ'  ^νχηι  Aaa]v8pe,  /cat  άστ\€ρ€ς]  Ιτητ€υ\όντων 
7τάντ€ζ,  δπως  σκοτάσΐ^ζί  ννζ  ουρανός  rj4XLo[g  γη. 
Ζαίμονι  πάντα  δι]δού$•  όττλιζίαι  ev  π€ρ  [ολίθρου 
ούΒώί,  καρτ€ρόθυμ]€  AaavBpe•  [τ]€τηκ€  γαρ  a[lvcuS 
λύχνος  6  πρΙν  φa]€θoJv  τηλίσκοττος-  ei7re[  10 


2  νΐίυαητΐ  Π.  τυφλοί  ,  ΟΓ  a  compound  of  τυφλό-, 
3  τ]οχινωί  possible  in  Π ;  -os  perhaps  likelier.  /caraSweo/xcvov 
Π.  5  Or  e.g.  λάθρ[α  σν  τ   αυτό?  (λάθρα  h.  Cer.  240,  Eur. 

fr.  1132.  28).  7   NIaj'  the  reader  find  a  better  word  here 


ANONYMOUS 
127     [2  A.D.]    SAYINGS  OF  THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli-Norsa,  Bulletin  de  la  societS  royale  d'archSo- 
logie   d'Alexandrie,   24,    1929,   p.   4:     republished   *Papiri 
Greci  e  Latini,  ix.  1929,  no.  1093,  col.  i.  1-6,  p.  154.     See 
Korte,  Archiv,  x.  224. 
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final  journey  and  death,  "  The  first  two  lines  are  probably 
spoken  by  Hero,  an  appeal  to  the  elements  to  favour  her 
lover,  in  particular  to  the  stars  not  to  shine  and  vie  with  the 
light  of  the  lamp.  .  .  .  The  rest  would  then  be  a  description 
.  .  .  in  which  the  Evening  Star  is  invoked  as  Leander's 
helper  "  {ed.  pr.).  My  hazardous  supplements  endeavour  to 
restore  this  sense  to  the  text. 

"  Stars,  bow  to  my  prayer,  and  become  sightless  ; 
Moon,  suffer  your  light  to  sink  swiftly  and  depart  !  " 

So  she  "  spoke,  for  to  see  Leander  was  all  her 
heart's  desire.  Then  did  he  too  make  supplication  : 
"  Back,  Hesperus,  to  hiding  !  "  (thus  prayed  Leander). 
"  Kide  ^  backward,  all  the  stars,  that  night  and  heaven 
and  sun  and  earth  may  groΛV  dark  !  " 

Entrusting  all  to  Heaven,  you  gird  yourself  even 
on  the  threshold  of  death,  Leander  lion-hearted ; 
for  sorely  dwindles  the  lamp  that  was  bright  before 
and  looked  afar.  .  .  . 

"  Hero.  *  For  Hesperus  and  other  stars  as  youths 

on  horseback,  ed.  pr.  refers  to  P.-W.-K.  viii.  1.  1253:  cf. 
Eur,  Hie.  990-994.. 

than  σκοτάζω.  8  ]λου?  or  '\hovs  Π  :    οπ\ισ[σ](αι  Π.     Or 

νάντα  θΐοϊσι  St]Sovs. 


ANONYMOUS 

SAYINGS  OF  THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN   [2  a.d.] 

Fragment,  quoted  in  a  monograph  on  maxims,  from  a 
poem  in  which  perhaps  the  Seven  Wise  Men  met  at  a  sym- 
posium and  each  in  turn  expressed  a  profound  sententia. 
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Cf.  Plato,  Protagoras  343  a,  the  earliest  passage  in  which 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  are  mentioned  together — Thales,  Pitta- 
cus.  Bias,  Solon,  Cleobulus,  Myson  and  Chilon  (ίβΒομος 
ev  avTOLs  eXeyero  Αακ€8αιμόνιος  Χίλων  ;  the  phraseology  sug- 
gests that  he  was  decidedly  less  illustrious  than  the  others ; 
no  doubt  it  was  just  this  passage  of  Plato  which  "  canonized  " 
him).     Plato    refers    to    the    ρήματα    βραχία    άξιομιπημόνίντα 

]  άγορζυ€ΐν. 
Χί]λωι^    [δ'    'η]ρχ€    λόγου    Α[α]κ€Βαίμονα    ττατριδα 

ναίων, 
δς  ποτ€  καΐ  ΙΙυ[Θ]οΐ  το  σοφον  ποτΐ  [νη]6ν  ξγραφ€ν, 
του   .   ,   . 


ΠΑΓΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
128      [2  A.D.]  ANTINOUS 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  viii.  1911,  no.  1085,  p.  73. 
See  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap.  P.M.  no.  36,  p.  30  ;  Korte,  Archiv, 
V.  539  ;  Schmidt,  G.O.A.  1912,  643  ;  Muller,  Phil.  Woch. 
1916,  672  ;  Schmid-Stahlin,  Or.  Lit.  ii.  2,  673. 

Pancrates  of  Alexandria,  an  acquaintance  of  Athenaeus, 
suggested  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  that  a  certain  lotus  should 
be  named  after  his  favourite  Antinous  ;  averring  that  it  had 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  a  lion  which  the  emperor  had  killed 
near  Alexandria.  Hadrian  approved  the  conceit,  and  re- 
warded Pancrates.  Athenaeus  {xv.  677  d-f)  quotes  four 
lines  from  the  poem  which  Pancrates  wrote  : — 

οΰλην  ΐρττνλλον  XevKov  κρίνον  ηΒ'  ύάκινθον 
ΐΓορφυρίην  γλαυκού  τ€  χΐλώονίοιο  πίτηλα 
και  poSov  ΐίαρινοΐσιν  άνοιγόμΐνον  ζΐφύροισΐ' 
ονττω  γαρ  φύ(ν  avdos  ^ττώνυμον  Άντίνόοιο, 
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cVaoroK  (ίρημένα,  which  probably  formed  the  bcuis  of  our 
poem.  If  indeed  the  poem  did  describe  a  meeting  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men,  this  passage  of  Plato  was  probably  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  plot,  cf.  343  a-b  κοινήι,  συν€λθόντ€ί 
άηαρχην  της  σοφίας  aveOeaav  τώι  Άπόλλωνι  εις  τον  vewv  τον 
ev  Αελφοΐς,  γράφαντΐς  ταΰτα  α  817  navres  υμνοΰσιν,  γνώθι 
aeavTOV  καΐ  μη8€ν  άγαν. 

...  to  hold  forth.  ΝοΛν  Chilon,  whose  fatherland 
was  Lacedaemon,  began  to  speak  :  he  it  was  who 
once  at  Delphi  wrote  the  wise  saying  °  on  the 
temple  .  .  . 

•  γνώθι  atavrov  (know  yourself). 


PANCRATES 

ANTINOUS  [2  A.D.] 

Our  fragment,  in  which  the  slaying  of  a  lion  by  Hadrian  and 
Antinous  is  described,  presumably  comes  from  the  same  poem. 
It  is  a  poor  enough  composition  ;  exaggeration  ruins  the 
realism  at  which  it  aims.  A  stale  and  conventional  lion  does 
everything  at  once — except  move  :  we  cry  to  him  "  Fellow, 
leave  thy  damnable  mouthings,  and  begin  !  " 

That  Hadrian  was  an  experienced  hunter  of  lions,  we 
knew  already.  The  commonest  method  was  to  drive  the 
beast  into  a  net ;  pits  and  poisons  were  probably  only  em- 
ployed by  those  whose  purpose  was  to  take  the  lion  alive  {for  the 
amphitheatre)  or  merely  to  destroy  it  as  a  danger  to  life  and 
property.  Frontal  attack,  whether  on  horseback  as  here  or 
on  foot  as  in  Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  474-478,  was  too  dangerous  a 
method  to  be  employed  by  any  but  the  boldest  or  those  who 
had  no  alternative  in  a  chance  encounter.  See  further  Butler, 
Sport  in  Classic  Times  {1930),  88-97. 
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ΐπττου]  δ'  Ά8ρ[η]στοιο  θοώτ€ρον,  ος  ποτ*  ανακτά 
ρηίΒι]ως  φ€νγοντα  κατά.  κλόνον  €^€σάωσ€. 
τοΐ]ον  ^φζζόμ^νος  δαμ.ασηρ'[ο]ρα  μίμν€  XeovTa 
*Α\ντίνοος  XatiJL  μέν  €χων  ρυτηρα  χαλυνόν, 
Se^LTeprji  δ'  €γχος  Κ€κορυθμ€νο[ν]  e^  αδάμαντος.     5 
πρώτος  δ'  *Α8ριαι•6ς  προι^Ις  χαλκ•ηρ€ον  βγχος 
οΰτασ€ν,    ovSe    ^άμασσζν    €κών    γαρ    άπημβροτ€ 

θ[ηρός• 
€]ύστοχίης  γαρ  πάμπαν  ^βούλζτο  πειρηθήναί 
*Α]ργ€ΐφοντιά8αο  μ€γηράτ[ου  'Ain't] vooto. 
θ]ηρ    δε    τυπίΐς    ετι    μάλλον    [ο]ρίν€το,    ποσσί    δ' 

αμνσσ[€  10 

γαΐαν  τρηχαλ[€]η[ν]  θυμονμ[€]νος•  €Κ  Se  κονίη 
ώ[ς  ν]βφ[ος]   ίσταμ€ΐ'η  φ[άος  ϊΐίχλνεν  η€λίοίθ. 
μαίν€το  δ'  ώς  oTe  κϋμ\α\  πολνκλνστο[ί\ο  θαλάσσης 
Σιτρυ[μ]ονίον  κ[α]τόπίσθ€ν  eyetpo/xeVou  Ζ,€φνρ[οιο. 
ρι]μ[φα   δ'    eJTr'    άμφοτέροισιν   €πώρορ€,   μάστιε   δ' 

ονρ[ψ  15 
ισχία  κ]αΙ  πλίυράς  σφ€Τ€ρηι,  μάστιγι  Κ€[λαινηι. 
]ος•  6σσ€  δβ  Seivov  υπ*  όφρυσι  πυρ  φ[λζ- 

γίθΐσκον, 
€Κ   δ'    αΰ   Χ]αβροβόρ[ω]ν   στομάτων   πο[λνν   άφρον 

οΒόντων 
i^ai'Ui]   συναρασσο μάνων   βντοσθέν  e?  [αίαι^, 
κράτος  δ']   €Κ  μ€γάλοιο  και  ανχάνος  €Κ  λασιο[Γο       20 
χαίτη]  ά^ιρομίνη  κατεσειετο*  η  μ^ν  απ*  α\λλων 
δάσ/ftos]  ην  μζλέων  άτ€  SevSpea,  η  δ    αττο  ν[ώτον 

]μ€νη  ΟηκτοΖσιν  ομοίιος  rjev  άκω^καις. 

ως  6  γ*  ^βη]  κατέναντα  θ[(Ε.ου]  κλυτοΰ   Αντί[νοου  re, 
οία  γιγαντ[ο]λ[4ταο]  Διό?  πά[ρο]ς  αντα  Ύνφω€υ[ς    26 

(Fragments  offiftee7i  more  lines) 
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.  .  .  swifter  than  the  steed  of  Adrastus,"  that  once 
saved  its  master  easily,  when  he  was  fleeing  through 
the  press  of  battle.  On  such  a  horse  Antinous 
awaited  the  manslaying  lion  ;  in  his  left  hand  he  held 
the  bridle-rein,  in  his  right  a  spear  tipped  with 
adamant.  Hadrian  was  first  to  shoot  forth  his  bronze 
spear  ;  he  wounded,  but  slew  it  not,  for  it  was  his 
intent  to  miss  the  animal,  wishing  to  test  to  the  full 
how  straight  the  other  aimed — he,  lovely  Antinous, 
son  of  the  slayer  of  Argus.''  Stricken,  the  beast  was 
yet  more  aroused  ;  with  his  paws  he  tore  the  rough 
ground  in  anger  ;  forth  rose  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
dimmed  the  sunlight.  He  raged  like  a  wave  of  the 
surging  sea,  when  the  West  wind  is  awakened  after 
the  wind  from  Strymon."  Lightly  upon  both  he  leapt, 
and  scourged  his  haunches  and  sides  with  his  tail, 
with  his  own  dark  whip.  .  .  .  His  eyes  flashed  dread- 
ful fire  beneath  the  brows  ;  he  sent  forth  a  shower 
of  foam  from  his  ravening  jaws  to  the  ground,  while 
his  fangs  gnashed  within.  From  his  massive  head 
and  shaggy  neck  the  mane  rose  and  quivered  ;  from 
his  other  limbs  it  fell  bushy  as  trees  ;  on  his  back  it 
Λvas  .  .  .  like  whetted  spear  points.  In  such  guise 
he  went  against  the  glorious  God  and  Antinous,  like 
Typhoeus  of  old  against  Zeus  the  Giant-Killer.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  fifteen  more  lines) 

'  Adrastus  was  saved  by  his  horse  Arion  in  the  battle  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes :  Homer  Π.  xxiii.  346-347,  Apoiiod. 
iii.  6.  7.  *  i.e.  son  of  Hermes.     Inscr.  Gr.  Ital.  978  (o) 

Kaibel,  Antinous  is  called  veos  θΐός  Έρμάων :  Hermes  appears 
on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  struck  in  honour  of  Antinous  in 
Bith ynia  (Eckhel  vi.  p.  532).  '  The  North  Wind,  Boreas. 

2  ρηώίως  Schmidt.  15  ρίμφα  δ'   Schmidt.  23 

φρισσομένη  Schmidt :  ρωσαμίνη  Μ  iiller. 
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129     [3  A.D.]     DIONYSUS  AND  LYCURGUS 

Ed.  pr.  Zereteli,  Nachrkhten  der  Russischen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,  Petrograd.  1918,  873-880  ;  971-lOOL' ;  1153- 
1180  (in  Russian):  republislied  *Fapyri  Rnssischer  und 
Oeorgischer  Sammlungen  [P.  Ross.-Geora.],  ed.  Zereteli- 
Kruffrcr,  i.  (Literarische  Texte),  Tiflis,  i.  1925,  no.  11,  p.  69. 
See  Korte,  Archiv,  viii.  254. 

Fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Dionysus,  composed  in  the  3rd 
century  A.n.  Our  papyrus  is  the  author's  own  copy,  left 
incomplete. 

Where  our  fragment  begins,  the  countryside  is  by  a  sudden 
miracle  rendered  waste  and  desert.  Lycurgus  is  terrified. 
Dionysus  appears  and  assails  him  with  thunder  and  lightning. 
Maenads  and  Satyrs  assault  his  person,  and  Dionysus  dis- 
tracts his  soul  with  madness.  Ijycurgus  fights  against 
imaginary  serpents :  believes  that  his  sons,  Astacius  and 
Ardys,  are  serpents,  and  so  destroys  them.     His  wife  Cytis  is 

σάτυ]ροι  φιλοπαί[γμον€]ς  i^eyevoPTO. 

ovSe  τταρά  TrreAeJr^v  κρήνη  vaev  ούδ'  eaav  αρΖμοί, 
ου  ττατοι,  ου  θρϊ\γκοί,  ου  hevhpea,  πάντα  δ'  [α]4σ[τα• 
μοΰνος  δε  πλα]ταμών  λ[€Γ]θ5•  πάλιν  €ξ€φαάν[θη. 
λ€ΐμών  δ'  ηί  ττάροζ]  ea/ce,  παρήν  άσσον  Αυκόοργος  5 
κηρ  μΐγάλωί  τάρβ]€ί  βζβολημζνος  άμφασίηι  τ€• 
και  γαρ  άασχ€τ]α  τταντα  καΐ  άνδράσιν  ουκ  €7Τί.€6[/ί]τά 
θνητοΐσιν  τταλίνορσα  μίετατράττ^τ    άμφα\^6ν^  €ργα. 
αλλ'  ore  δτ)  γίγνωσκΐ]  Διό?  [yoji^ov  ά')/λ[αόΐ']  οντά, 
€μπ€σ€ν  ώι  θυμ]ώί  χλω[ρ]όν  δεο?,  [cSi  δε]  πον^ΐτο  10 
θ^ίνων,  έ'κπεσε'ν  οι]  βουττλτι\^  Χ^Ρ°^  άντα  ttoSouv, 
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DIONYSUS  AND  LYCURGUS     [3  a.d.] 

rescued  by  Dionysus,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  alu-ays 
attempted  to  check  her  husband  in  his  career  of  u-ickedness. 
Lycurgus  regains  his  senses  :  but  his  punishment  has  yet 
hardly  begun.  He  is  bound  icith  vines  and  conveyed  to  the 
underworld,  where  he  m^ist  perpetually  attempt  to  fill  with 
water  a  leaking  vessel.  The  last  fevc  lines,  which  icere  left 
unfinished,  were  meant  to  be  an  epilogue.  They  seem  to 
contain  a  reference  to  a  Dionysiac  ceremony  :  so  that  our 
poem  may  be  a  cult-hymn  intended  for  recitation  at  a  par- 
ticular festival. 

The  treatment  of  the  story  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
upon  older  epic  and  tragic  poetry  :  new  to  us  are  the  punish- 
ment of  Lycurgus  in  the  underworld,  and  a  few  details  such 
as  the  names  of  his  wife  and  children.  Language  and  metre 
(e.g.  τΐσΐί  twice)  forbid  us  to  consider  the  attribution  of  the 
piece  to  an  era  earlier  than  the  3rd  century  a.d. 

.  .  .  (whence)  the  playful  Satyrs  were  born.  Neither 
flowed  the  spring  beside  the  elm,  nor  were  there  ways 
of  watering,  nor  paths  nor  fences  nor  trees,  but  all  had 
vanished.     Only  the  smooth  plain  appeared  again. 

Where  a  meado%v  Λvas  before,  close  came  Lvcurgus, 
heart-stricken  with  mighty  fear  and  speechlessness. 
For  irresistibly,  beyond  mortal  defence,  all  their 
works  were  upset  and  turned  about  before  their 
6}  es.  But  when  Lycurgus  kneΛv  him  for  the  glorious 
son  of  Zeus,  pale  terror  fell  upon  his  spirit  ;  the  ox- 
goad,  wherewith  he  had  been  at  labour  smiting,  fell 

7-8  ^v  γαρ  άάσχετα  and  θνητοΐζ,  οία  τότ'  αίφα  ed.  pr.  :  text 
D.  L.  P. 
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ούδε  τι  βκφάσθ]αί  €πος  [ηθ]€λ€ν  ουδ'  €ρ€€σθ[αί. 
και  νύ  κ€  Βη  τά]χα  δειλό?  ύπ€κφυγ€  κηρα  K€XaLv[rjv, 
άλλα  τότ^  ουκ  €]Β€ησ€  deov  μήνυμα  μ^θΐχναι. 
άτην  δ    οί  παρ]€θΰσαν  εώι  [π]ρο[νοη]σατο  θυμώι,    1δ 
ώς  είδ'  οί  €λ\θόντα  μ€τ    ά[στ€]ρο7Γ[αΓ]$•  lS.iowaov, 
αι  πνκναί  σ]€λάγιζον  ν[7τ]ό  β[ρον]τΎΐίσυ  θαμβίαις 
οδ  γόνου  e/ay'  άί]8ηλα  Δι[ό]9  μ€γα  κυΒαίνοντος . 
ώτρυν    ουν  Διον]υσο?  ότταονας,  οι  δ'  αρ'  όμαρτηι 
θ]ύσθλοίσιν  χλο^ροΐσιν  €7ταίσσοντ€ς  [ejdeltjvov.  20 

€]στη  δ'  άστξμφης  7Τ€τρηυ  ΐσοζ,  η  ρά  re  προίβληΐς 
€ΐ]?  αλα  μαρμαρ€ην  στ€ναχίζ€ται,  ην  ης  άη[τ]ών 
όρ]νύμ€νος  7τν€υσηι,  θείνοντά  (re)   κύματα  μίμ[ν€ΐ. 
ω\ς  6  γ€  θίΐνόμζνος  jLte[i'Cv]  €μπ€8ον  ού[κ  ά]λ€^ισ- 

[σας. 
μ^άλλον  δ'  ο,ΙζηχηΙς  €ν€δ[υ]€το  παιδα  θυ[ώνη]ς        25 
μ]ηνιθμ6ς  κραΒ[ί]ην,  κραιπνώι  δε  μιν  οϋτι  μ^νοίνα 
alp-qaeiv  θανάτωι,  δο[λιχ]α[ι]$•  δ'  άταισιν  ε/3[εικ]ει[»', 
άργαλεην  ίνα  τΐσιν  ετι  ζώων  άττοτίσηί. 
ω]ρ[σ]€  δε'  οί  [μα]νίην,  οφίων  δ'  ΙνΒαλμόν  [^χ€υ[€]ν, 
οφρ*  α.77•αλε^τ7[σ]ων  τρίβηί  χρόνον,  άχρις  [όλοι]•»)        30 
φήμη  τΐη]?  μα[νί]7]ς  πτηνη  θηβην  άφίκ[η]ται 
"ΑρΒυν  τ    'Ασ[τ](χκιόν  τε  δυω  7Γ[αΓ]δα[9]  καλε'ουσα 
καΐ  ΚυτίΓ  η  οί  γη{μ)ατ*  €v  άγκοίνηισι  8αμ€Ϊσα. 
οί  δ'  εττει  ουν  άφίκοντο  7Γθλυ}/λώσσο[υ]  δ[ιά]  φ-ήμης 
άρτι  veov  λήγοντα  ττόνου  κιχετην  [Αυκ6]οργον  35 

τρυόμ€νον  μα[νίηϊ\,  περί  δ'  αύτώι  χειρ'  €β[ά?(]οντο 
Κ€ίμενο[ν]  ev  κ[ο]νίηι,  μέγα  νηττ[ιοϊ\•  η  γαρ  ε/ιιελλον 
^βισεσ^[αι]  ύττο  ττατρος  εναντίον  ομμασι  μητρός, 
ου  γαρ  Βην  πάλι  Λυσσά  κΐλζυοντος  Αιονύσου 
6ρθηισ[ιν  /ίΐ]αν[ι?)]ισιν  άνηγ€ΐρ€ν  Αυκόοργον.  40 
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from  his  hand  before  his  feet.  He  had  no  will  to  utter 
or  to  ask  a  word.  Now  might  that  poor  wretch  have 
escaped  his  gloomy  fate :  but  he  besought  not  then  the 
divinity  to  abate  his  \vrath.  In  his  heart  he  foresaw 
that  doom  \vas  nigh  to  him,  when  he  saΛv  Dionysus 
come  to  assail  him  amid  lightings  that  flashed  mani- 
fold with  repeated  thunderclaps,  while  Zeus  did  great 
honour  to  his  son's  destructive  deeds. 

So  Dionysus  urged  his  ministers,  and  they  together 
sped  against  Lycurgus  and  scourged  him  with  rods 
of  foliage.  Unflinching  he  stood,  like  a  rock  that 
juts  into  the  marble  sea  and  groans  when  a  wind 
arises  and  bloAvs,  and  abides  the  smiting  of  the  seas  : 
even  so  abode  Lycurgus  steadfast,  and  recked  not  of 
their  smiting.  But  ever  more  unceasing  wrath  went 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Thy  one's  son  :  he  Avas  minded 
not  at  all  to  take  his  victim  with  a  sudden  death,  but 
rather  to  break  him  under  a  lengthy  doom,  that  still 
ahve  he  might  repay  a  grievous  penalty.  He  sent 
madness  upon  him,  and  spread  about  the  phantom 
shapes  of  serpents,  that  he  might  spend  the  time  fend- 
ing them  away,  till  baneful  Rumour  of  his  madness 
should  arrive  at  Thebes  on  wings  and  summon  Ardys 
and  Astacius,  his  tAvo  sons,  and  Cytis  who  married 
him  and  was  subdued  to  his  embrace. 

They,  when  led  by  Rumour's  many  tongues  they 
came,  found  Lycurgus  just  now  released  from  suffer- 
ing, worn  out  by  madness.  They  cast  their  arms 
around  him  as  he  lay  in  the  dust — fools  !  they 
were  destined  to  perish  at  their  father's  hand  before 
their  mother's  eyes  !  For  not  long  after,  madness, 
at  the  command  of  Dionysus,  aroused  Lycurgus  yet 

87  Perhaps  κ€ΐμ4νωΙι]  should  be  read  :  but  Π  has  κ€ίμ(νο[ν]. 
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φη  δ'  6[φία]ς  0etV[e]ii',  τζκέων  8'  e^eiXaro  θυμόν. 
κ]αί  νύ  k[€v]  άμφ*  αντοΐσι  Κυτι?  Triaev,  αλλ'  eXe- 

\αι]ρων 
■ηΙρτταζ^Ιν]  Αίόνυσος,  €θηκ€  δε  νόσφιν  όλ4θρ[ο\υ, 
οϋν€κα  [μ^αργαίνοντι  τταραίφασις  ^μμ^νβς  rjlev. 
αλλ*  ον  77-[eta]ev  άθ€λκτο[ν]   iov  πόσιν  δς  [ρα  λν- 

θ]€ί[σης  15 

λα]υφ[ηρής]  μανίης  ττζίρηι  παθ4ων  θεον  [eyj/]a>. 
αλλ'  [ο]ΰ  θ[ην]  Α.ιόνυσος  €[παυ€]το  μ•ηνιθμ\οΐο, 
ά]τ[ρ€])αα  [δ'  €]στ€ΐώτι  hvr]\TTa\eLii]i  τ'  αλύοντι 
α\μ7τ[<£λον\  άμφίς  €[χ€ν]€  και  άφ^α  πάντ   eTT\ihrj\ae. 
σ\τ€ΐνό\}ΐζ\νος     δε     ΖΙρ-ην     [8o]io[us]     ^'     €κάτ€ρθ€ 

τ[4νοντας  ^0 

οΐκτι[στ]ον  κάμ€ν  οΐτον  επιχθονίων  άνθ[ρ^ώπ[ων. 
καΐ  νυν  €ς  χώρον  τον  ^υσσφέων  ειδωλον 
ο]τλε[υει  κ6ϊ\ματον  τον  άνηνυτον  is  ττίθον  άι^[τλ]ώΐ' 
ρυϊ\γαλέο\ν],   το    δε    ττολλον    ig    "Αώος    '\€κχυται'\ 

ΰδωρ. 
τοίην  [ow]  €ρίΒ[ον]7Τος  επεκραιαινε  Ιίρονίων  55 

άν8ρ[άσϊ]  θ[€]ιομάχοί[σ]ι  8[[]κην,  ΐνα  τΐσις  \βττ]ητ[αι, 
ά[μ]φότ€ρον  ζωοΐ[σ]ιν  άτάρ  ττάλι  τ€θνηώσίν. 

(^Traces  oj' Jour  obscure  lines,  evidently  referring  to  a 
present  festival  of  Dioiiysus.  Then  three  lines  of 
prose — perhaps  a  sketch  for  future  verses) 

45  πίΐσίν  άθΐλκτον  Beazley.  48  This  line  is  omitted 
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again  with  real  frenzy.  He  thought  that  he  was 
smiting  serpents  ;  but  they  were  his  children  from 
whom  he  stole  the  spirit  forth.  And  now  would  Cytis 
have  fallen  about  them  :  but  in  compassion  Dionysus 
snatched  her  forth  and  set  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
doom,  because  she  had  warned  her  lord  constantly  in 
his  storms  of  evil  passion.  Yet  she  could  not  per- 
suade her  master,  too  stubborn  ;  he,  when  his  sudden 
madness  was  undone,  recognized  the  god  through 
experience  of  suffering.  Still  Dionysus  abated  not 
his  wrath  :  as  Lycurgus  stood  unflinching,  yet  frenzied 
by  distress,  the  god  spread  vines  about  him  and 
fettered  all  his  limbs.  His  neck  and  both  ankles 
imprisoned,  he  suffered  the  most  pitiable  doom  of 
all  men  on  earth  :  and  now  in  <•  the  land  of  Sinners 
his  phantom  endures  that  endless  labour — drawing 
water  into  a  broken  pitcher  :  the  stream  is  poured 
forth  into  Hades. 

Such  is  the  penalty  which  the  loud-thundering  son 
of  Cronus  ordained  for  men  that  fight  against  the 
gods  ;  that  retribution  may  pursue  them  both  living 
and  again  in  death.  .  .  . 

{Traces  of  four  obscure  lines,  evidently  referring  to  a 
present  festival  of  Dionysus.  Then  three  lines  of 
prose — perhaps  a  sketch  for  future  verses) 

•  es  χωρον=Ιν  χώρωι.:  characteristio  of  the  date  of  com- 
position. 

from  ed.  pr.'s  supplemented  version  of  the  poem,  but  dis- 
cussed (and  restored)  in  note.  54  4κχ4ΐθ'  ed.  pr.  (doubt- 
ful metre). 
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ANONYMOUS 
130     [3  A.D.]  PRAISE  OF  THEON 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  vii.  1910,  no.  1015,  p.  11. 
See  Schmid-Stahlin,  Gr.  Lit.  ii.  2,  675  ;  Wagner,  Philol.  77, 
1921,  256  ;  Abert,  Archiv  f.  Musikwiss.  i.  1919,  313  ;  Korte, 
Archiv,  v.  540. 

These  conventional  and  uninspired  verses  are  described  at 
the  foot  and  in  the  left-hand  margin  {opposite  w.  8-9)  as 
Έρμου  Έγκώμιον:  but  in  both  places  the  name  Έρμου  has  been 
obliterated,  and  higher  up  in  the  left-hand  margin  {opposite 
w.  4-S)  the  same  hand  has  written  els  rov  άρχοντα.  It  is 
clear  that  the  poem,  though  it  devotes  its  first  nine  lines  to 
Hermes,  is  essentially  a  panegyric  of  one  Theon,  who  appears 
to  have  made  a  benefaction  to  his  community.    Evidently 

αυτός  μοι  recv  aelaai  νττοφητορα  τταιδα, 

Έρ/xeta,  σπ€υσ€ΐας,  άοιδοττολωι  δ'  €παρ-ηγοις 

έπτάτονον  χβίρζσσι  λνρην  ττολυηχβα  κρούων, 

την  avTos  τά  πρώτα  κάμ€ς  τταρά  ποσσί  τ€Κου<της 

άρτι  π^σών,  λύτρον  δε  βοών  ττόρες  Άπόλλωνί'        5 

τονν€κα  μονσόπολόν  ae  veoi  κλζίουσίν  άοώοί, 

αγρονόμοι  he  Oeov  νόμιον  κληιζουσι  βοτηρζς, 

'Έιρμην  δ'  iv  σταΒίοις  ivaycoviov  άθλητηρ^ς, 

γυμνασίων  δε  TroXrjes  €πίσκοπον  άείΒουσιν. 

ένθα  σ€  και  ττάις  οΰτος,  άναξ,  ίβρώι  ivi  8ήμωι        10 

ττίδα/ο'  €[λ]αιόριιτοΐ'  ττροχίων  άστοΐσι  γεραίρ^ι. 

ου  γάρ  σε  πρώτιστα,  θβων,  μ€τά  παισίν  €ταίροις 

άρχίύοντα  viov  γινώσκομ€ν,  αλλ'  ετι  τηλοΰ, 

6  Corrected    from    μέν    άνυμνΐίουσιν   άοώοί  in    Π.  7 

κληιζουσι  is  a  substitute  for  κλΐίουσι  in  Π.  10  Corrected 

from  τίων  ivl  δήμωι  in  Π. 
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PRAISE  OF  THEON  [3  a.d.] 

Theon,  who  had  previously  supplied  oil  for  the  men's 
gymnasium,  has  now  supplied  it  for  the  boys'  also. 
"  Probably  .  .  .  Theon  was  a  young  man  whose  wealth  had 
led  to  his  early  appointment  to  the  office  of  gymnasiarch  " 
{ed.  pr.,  after  Wilainowitz). 

In  tnj.  6-7,  10,  19  there  are  interlinear  improvements  on 
the  text.  These  are  not  corrections  of  misprints,  but  deliber- 
ate alterations  made,  probably,  by  the  author  himself.  It  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  poem  was  often  republished  :  probably 
our  text  is  the  author's  copy,  incorporating  his  own  Sctn-e/xu 

φροντί^€5. 

With  your  own  lips,  Hermes,  hasten  to  sing  to  me 
about  your  young  interpreter  "  :  assist  the  minstrel, 
let  your  fingers  strike  the  seven  strings  of  the  tuneful 
lyre,  Avhich  your  own  hands  first  fashioned,  when  you 
were  new-dropped  at  your  mother's  feet ;  and  you 
gave  it  to  Apollo  in  ransom  for  his  oxen.  Therefore 
do  latter-day  minstrels  celebrate  your  ser\'iee  of  the 
Muse,  and  herdsmen  in  the  fields  proclaim  you 
Pastoral  God,  and  athletes  in  the  Stadium  call  you 
Hermes,  Governor  of  the  Games,''  and  cities  hymn 
you  as  Guardian  of  their  Gymnasiums.  Here  this 
youth  also,  great  master,  honours  you  among  your 
hallowed  people  in  pouring  forth  a  fountain  of  oil  for 
our  townsfolk.  It  is  not  rately  that  we  knew  you 
first,  Theon,  holding  high  office  among  your  youth- 

•  Theon  was  evidently  a  man  of  literary  tastes  (c/.  the 
end  of  the  poem) :  hence  "  interpreter  of  H."  (who  invented 
the  lyre).  *  €»αγώνΐΛ5  ΈρμΛ5  Find.  P.  11.  10,  N.  x.  52-53. 
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ημ^ν  €λαιοχντοίσιν  άλαφόμ^νοι  κοτνληισιν, 

ηδε  και  αΐνύμ^νοι  8ώρων  Αημητ^ρος  άγνης.  13 

κείνα  μεν  εσθλά  φίλος  δτ^/ιιωι  Tropes,  εσθλα  δ    εττ 

εσθλοΐς 
ivOdSe  νυν  τταίΒεσσι  8ώοΐς  καΐ  αμείνονα  ταΰτα. 
ήτοι  μεν  γαρ  κείνα  καΐ  αφνειος  ττόροί  ανηρ, 
πλούτου  γαρ  κενεοΐο  ττελει  κενεανχεα  δώρα• 
ταύτα  δε  Μουσάων  σοφίης  Βε^αη μένος  ανηρ.  20 

τώι  σ'  €77-1  τοΐσί  μάλιστα  γεραίρομεν  -η  ττερ  εκείνοις, 
οΰνεκα  κεΐνα  πατήρ  σε  Βώάζατο,  ταΰτα  Βε  Μοΰσαι, 
19  Kev.  δώρα  written  above  μΐΐλίγματα  κ€ΐνα  in  Π. 


ANONYMOUS 
131      [3  A.D.]  TREATISE  ON  METRES 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-\Vilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexte, 
V.  2.  1007,  p.  140.  See  Wilamo\vitz,  Gr.  Versk.  p.  69,  n.  1; 
KOrte,  Archiv,  v.  540. 

tJcuv  αί5  Πρωτεσίλαο?  άρήιος  ηγεμόνευε, 

τ]ώι  δ'  άμα  τεσσαράκοντα  μελαιναι  νηες  εποντο. 

χβνίκ^  άν  η{ι)  σπονΒεΐο[ς]  ό  Βεζιος  αν  [τε  τΊροχαΐος 
συν  τούτωι  κατ*  ΐαμβον,  ενόπλιος  ώ[9]  διάκειται. 

1  Quoted  under  the  lemma  [ά]λλοϊ  in  Π,  so  v.  3  under  the 
unintelligible  άλλον. 

»   =  Homer,   II.  ii.  698   and   710.  *  The  first  foot 

of  the   line,   see   ed.   pr.  '  See  ed.    pr.  :    the   writer 

is   explaining  that   the   first   six    syllables   of  tlie    first  of 
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ful  comrades  ;  but  from  long  ago,*  anointing  our- 
selves from  oil-vessels,  or  sharing  the  gifts  of  chaste 
Demeter.  Those  blessings  of  your  favour  you  be- 
stowed upon  your  people  ;  and  here  to-day  you  give 
blessings  upon  blessings,  more  precious  yet,  to  our 
young  men.  The  others  a  rich  man  might  provide, 
since  vainglorious  are  the  gifts  of  vain  riches  :  but 
these  come  only  from  a  man  learned  in  the  Muses' 
arts.''  So  we  honour  you  more  highly  for  these  than  " 
for  the  others,  for  those  were  taught  you  by  your 
father,  these  by  the  Muses. 

•  τηλοΰ  temporal  Oppian,  Hal.  ii.  495.  *  8e8.  with 

genitive  Homer,  II.  xxi.  487.  '  μάλιστα  .  .  .  η  .  ,  .  Αρ. 

Rhod.  iu.  97. 
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TREATISE  ON  METRES  [3  a.d.] 

From  a  treatise,  itself  metrical,  on  Greek  metres  :  parallel 
to  the  work  of  Terentianus  Maurus  in  Latin. 

"  Of  them,  ΛνηΓίίΙίβ  Protesilaus  was  commander  ; 
forty  dark  ships  followed  in  his  company."  " 

When  the  right  foot  *  is  a  spondee,  if  there  is  a 
trochee  ■with  it  beside  an  iambus,  it  is  like  an 
enoplion." 

the  two  Homeric  lines  are  "  like  an  enoplion " :  i.e.  a 
"  spondee "  followed  by  a  "  trochee  "  followed  by  an 
*'  iambus,"  —  !  -  v^  w  -  j :  not  what  is  usually  understood 
by  enoplion,  but  the  term  was  used  to  cover  several  similar 
metrical  units  (or  complexes). 
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κρητικον     αν     προσθηις     ττόδα     τώι     τ/)ΐ[/χ]€τρωι, 

τ[€τράμ€τρος  5 

yiWrat,  iv  ρυθμώι  re  τροχαίωι  κλί[ν]€ται  ούτος, 
ethos  δ'  αυτοΰ  €γώ  Βείζω,  σν  δε  μάνθαν*  άκ[ονων' 

€Ϊα  νυν,  cTret  σχολή  7τ[άρ€σ]τι,  Trap  Mevotriov 


"  The  writer  is  shewing  that  the  addition  of  a  cretic  -  w  - 
transforms  an  iambic  trimeter  into  a  trochaic  tetrameter. 


ANONYMOUS 
132      [4  A.D.]  PRAISE  OF  MAXIMUS 

Ed.  pr.  *Gerstinger,  Griechische  Literarische  Papyri,  i. 
p.  83,  1932  {Mifteihmr^en  aus  der  Papyrussammlung  der 
Nationalbibliothek  in  Wien  :  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer, 
Neue  Serie,  Erste  Folge).     See  Korte,  Archiv,  xi.  224. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  iambics  are  part  of  a 
preface  to  the  hexameters,  of.  the  Epicedeion  on  the  Professor 
at  Berytus  below :  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  v.  KSrte, 
Ice.  cit.  p.  225. 

The  iambics  :  the  subject  had  been  ordered  to  represent  his 
city  at  Rome  {v.  14  iv  Ίταλοΐ?,  v.  17  παρ'  Ίταλοΐσι).  His 
appointment  was  a  compliment  to  his  intelligence,  his  talent 
for  oratory  and  his  perseverance.  He  impressed  his  superiors 
by  the  celerity  of  his  journey  to  Rome  ;  and  we  may  safely 

(a)  ]  ηλθξς-  €στ[€  γαΐά]  ae 

η  των  ]8ασι[.   .  .  .]  ξυμένης  εδε^ατο* 
εν  ηί  στρατ€νων  [κ]αταΒ€ηθ€ντος  ττοτε 
του  τότ€  κρατούντος'  rjv  δε  τοΰ  vt[.  .]/>tev[.  . 

2  βασι,[λ€ων]  ed.  pr.  4  νιίκω]μ€ν[ου  ed.  pr. 
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If  you  add  a  cretic  foot  to  the  trimeter,  it  becomes 
a  tetrameter  ;  and  this  descends  in  trochaic  rhythm. 
I  will  shew  you  its  type,  if  you  will  listen  and  learn  : — 
"  Come  now,  since  we  have  leisure,  offspring  of 
Menoetius."  " 


jy.B.  the  example  lacks  the  diaeresis  normal  in  troch.  tetram. 
The  iambic  trimeter  recurs  T.G.F.  fr.  adesp.  138  Nauck* 
(assigned  to  Sophocles,  Wilam.  Gr.  Versk.  69  n.). 


ANONYMOUS 

PRAISE  OF  MAXIMUS  [4  a.d.] 

conjecture  that  he  was  not  vnguccessful  in  his  mission.  The 
first  five  lines  remain  obscure, — on  his  way  to  Rome  he 
arrived  at  some  country  where  he  was  welcome,  and  where  he 
engaged  in  a  military  campaign  at  the  request  of  the  local 
government. 

The  hexameters :  Maximus  is  applauded  because  he  did 
not  forget  his  city  and  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  stay  in 
the  capital,  as  many  had  done  in  the  past.  He  is  described  as 
"  leader  of  the  Tyrians  and  their  neighbours,"  and  his  ser- 
vices to  Anatolian  cities  are  commemorated.  Probably  this 
poem  was  composed  in  Tyre,  and  Tyre  is  the  city  which 
entrusted  Maximus  with  his  mission  to  the  capital  {v.  12). 

Since  {in  the  iambics)  the  central  imperial  court  is  evidently 
still  in  Italy,  the  composition  is  to  be  dated  before  the  end  of 
the  3rd  century  a.d. 

(a)  .  .  .  you  came,  until  the  land  of  .  .  .  received 
you  with  friendly  welcome.  Campaigning  there, 
as  he  who  then  was  in  command  requested,  .  .  ." 

•  The  general  sense  of  w.  4-5  is  at  present  quite  uncertain. 
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avSpos'  παρά  τον  ά8€λφ6ν  αυτόν  te[  ^ 

ον  τταντος  ανδρός,  αλλά  τ€χνικωτάτου 
καΐ  νουν  €χοντος,  όζυτητι  μζν  φρενών 
Βρόμωι  δβ  γλώττης  €ύστ[6]χως  κ[€]χρημ€νου 
8€[ι]νοΰ  δε  κάμν^ιν  ei  he  .  ιτι  .  .  ηκαμζν 
ρω[ '\v'^[•  •  '  .^ουτίηω[.  .ζώντος  σι[  .  ]- 

σο[.  .]θϋν  ^^ 

/ΜΤ^δ'  et?  ανα7Γα[.  Jjav  πασι,ν  €ρρώσθα[ί  φ]ρ\_ά- 

σα]ς 
τοντωί  [.  .   .  .]ζας'  τοΰ  μ^μαρτυρηκότος 
την  φ[7]]φον  ουκ  έδειξα?  ημαρτημ^νην, 
αλλ'  7^5"  ev  ΊταλοΓ[?]  ττρίν  ye  τον  πζττομφότα 
τουτί  π€π€ΪσΘαι  τοΰ  χρόνου  σταθμώμ^νον      15 
ον  \χ\ρτ]  Βαττανησαι  /cat  τον  όζίως  ττάνυ 
όδοΐ7Γθ/)ουντ[α•]      τταρ*      ΊταλοΓσ6      δ'      iv 

βραχεί  .  .  . 

(6)         πατρίΒος  ΐζίλάθοντο  καΐ  αυτόθι  [^αιετάεσκΌν, 
οι  δ'  οττόταν  ^[i»]peots•  [.   .  !\των  7Γτόλι[ 
άφορροί    στ{€)ίχουσίν    [€'η]ν    ττοτΐ    7τατρί[8α 

γαΐαν 
μάλλον     άγαυότ€ροί,     ναεττ^ισι     δε     χ[άρμα 

77]ελοντα6. 
τους   αύτη   δέχεται   πα[τ/3]ΐ5'   fte'ya   \j«x\yxa- 

λόωσα,  5 

μητηρ     οΐα    Αάκαινα     συν     άσττιδι     77[αΓδ]α 

λαλούσα 
αυτις    αφ'    αΙματΟ€ΐν]τοζ    άνερχόμενον    ττο- 

λεμοιο. 
εΰ  γαρ    Βη    τόδε    ιστέ   77•[ο]λύ   [7Γ]λεον   ηττερ 

€γωγ€, 
οί  και  €π€ίρήσασθ[€  και]  ομμασι  θηησασθε, 
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It  was  not  the  task  of  every  man,  but  only  of  the 
skilful,  the  intelligent,  the  man  of  sharp  wits  and 
fluent  speech  that  hits  the  mark,  a  man  strong  to 
endure.  .  .  .  You  took  your  leave  of  all,  .  .  .  you 
did  not  prove  your  sponsor's  vote  mistaken.  You 
were  in  Italy  before  the  man  who  sent  you  could 
believe  it,  when  he  measured  the  time  that  even  the 
swiftest  traveller  must  consume.  Among  the  ItaUans 
in  a  short  space  .  .  , 

(b)  .  .  .  forgot    their    country   and    dwelt    even 

there.      The    others,  when  .  .  .   with  shields   .  .  ., 

come    back   to   their   country   more   glorious   than 

ever,   and   to    the    dwellers    there    rejoicing   comes 

v^ith  them.    Exultant  their  own  country  gives  them 

welcome,  like  a  Spartan  mother  receiving  back  her 

son  with  his  shield  when  he  returns  from  bloody 

warfare.     For  this  you  know  well — far  better  than  I 

— you  who  have  put  it  to  the  proof  and  seen  it  with 

(o)  5  Ze[to  ed.  pr. 
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νώς  όδ'   ο,νΐηρ]   e[^]e7re[CT/c]e   κατ*   άντολίην 

ipaT€ivr)v  10 

τ/ώιαι?  πτολΐ€σσί[ν  €υ]κτιμ€νηί[σίν  άρ\ηγων, 
Μάξιμος   άντίθζος,   Ύυρ\}\ων  άγοζ  r^k  ττα- 

\^ροίκων, 
φαίνων  ίύνομίης  Icpov  φάος•  epya  δ'  [wJ^C'?*']^ 
καλά  και  άμφίβόητίμ],  τα  μη  φθίσει  ασπετο[? 

αΐ\ών' 
άλλα]   τα  μ€.ν  μολπήισίν  [i]v  €ύρυτ€ρηίσι[ν\ 

άζίσω.  16 


ANONYMOUS 
133      [S  A.D.]  ?  ASTYOCHE 

Ed.  pr.  *Grenfell-Hunt,  P.  Oxy.  ii.  1899,  no.  214,  p.  27. 
See  Powell,  Collect .  Alex.  p.  76  ;  Piatt,  Q.R.  13,  439  ;  Weil, 
Journal  d.  Savants,  1900,  96  ;  Cronert,  Archio,  ii.  516  ; 
Powell-Barber,  New  Chapters,  i.  110  ;  Milne,  Cat.  Lit.  Pap. 
B.M.  no.  39  ;  Boiling,  A.J.  Phil.  20,  1901,  63  ;  Schmid- 
Stahlin,  Or.  Lit.  ii.  2,  965. 

The  first  five  lines  refer  to  part  of  Telephus's  adventures, 
and  describe  how  nearly  he  destroyed  the  Achaeans  when  they 
mistook  their  way  to  Troy  and  landed  at  Mysia.  The  speaker 
{of  V.  8  sqq.,  and  doubtless  of  the  preceding  seven  lines  too) 
is  a  Trojan  {v.  9)  woman  (υ.  14  ed.  pr.,  αύτη) :  perhaps 
Astyoche,  mother  of  Telephus.  She  prays  for  a  treaty 
between  Trojans  and  Achaeans.  From  this  prayer  {esp. 
v.  11)  it  seems  certain  that  the  Trojan  war  has  already 
begun,  and  that  the  allusion  to  the  adventures  of  Telephus  i» 
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your  eyes,  how  this  hero  dealt  in  the  fair  Orient 
bringing  succour  to  the  nobly-founded  cities  of  the 
East, — he,  godlike  Maximus,  leader  of  the  Tyrians 
and  their  neighbours,  revealing  to  them  the  holy 
hght  of  Law  and  Order.  Noble  and  renowned  are 
the  deeds  that  he  wrought,  and  countless  ages  shall 
not  destroy  them. 

But  of  this   I  would  sing  anon  in  ampler  melo- 
dies. .  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 

?  ASTYOCHE  [3  A.D.] 

retro»pective :  prayer  for  a  treaty  between  Trojans  and 
Achaeans  would  he  irrelevant  in  the  course  of  the  war  of 
Telephus  and  his  Mysians  against  the  Achaeans.  An  ohviaue 
possibility  is  the  story  of  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus, 
defeated  in  single  combat  at  Troy  by  Neoptolemus  (see  p.  17 
for  the  story) :  fear  for  her  son's  fate  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  an  riefy  of  Astyoche,  and  her  prayer  for 
heaven-sent  peace.  But  there  are  doubtless  other  possibili- 
ties :  and  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  verso  of  this 
papyrus,  which  contains  fragments  of  22  hexameters — 
probably  belonging  to  the  same  speech—dealing  voith  the 
dangers  of  travel  by  sea.     {See  further  Robert,  ap.  ed.  pr.) 

The  date  of  composition  is  uncertain.  But  there  is  nothing 
Alexandrian  in  the  style,  and  the  ascription  to  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  is  probable  enough.  The  poem  may  then  be  the  work  of 
a  writer  who  represents  that  tradition  which  reached  its 
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climax  in  the  poetry  of  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  :  simple  and 
direct  narrative,  in  the  Homeric  style — a  tradition  which 

€]ζαπίνης  irrehrjaev  άνωίστο\ισί  κλά^οισι, 
ου]  K€V  €TL  ζώοντζς  e?  "IXtov  ηλθον  [^Αχαιοί• 
€]νθα  8e  καΐ  MeveAao?  €Κ€κΧίτο,  ζν\θ^  ^Αγαμέμνων 
u}\\ero,  καΐ  τον  άριστον  iv  Άργείοις  [Άχιληα 
Ύηλζφος  i^evdpi^e  ττρίν  "Έ,κτορΙος  άντίον  eXdelv 

(Fragments  of  two  more  lines) 

ei  και  άττ*  Άργ€ίοι{ο)  λάχεν  γ€ν[ος]  Ήρακληος 

[\Ύ]ήλ€φον  €v  θαλάμοις  πολζμων  ά7τάν€[υθ€ ]] 

κλ]ΰτ€  μοι  αθάνατοι  [Ζ]εύ?  δ[€  Tt\\eov  ον  yeveTrjpa 

AapSdvov  ημ€Τ€ροιο  και  Ή[ρα]κληος  άκονω• 

και    τούτων    φράσσασθβ    μ\αγ^ϋο\ν    λνσιν,  '\ΐσα   8e 

μυθοις^ 
σ]υνθζσίη  Ύρώεσσι  και  'A[/3y]etOtCTi  γ€\ν\€σθω 

(Fragments  of  eight  more  lines) 

6  η  και  Π,  corr.  Boiling.  7  Del.  Boiling.  8  The 

word  γΐνΐτηρ,  hitherto  unknown  before  Nonnus  (but  see  v.  6 
of  no.  136  below),  supports  the  ascription  of  the  poem  to 
the  3rd  century  a.d.  (Pratt).  The  plural  κλΰτΐ  in  a  prayer 
is  against  the  older  epic  convention  (Boiling).  11  For 

a  tentative  restoration  of  the  first  three  of  the  next  eight 


ΔΙΟΝΥΣΙΟΣ 

134      [4  A.D.]  ΒΑΣΣΑΡΙΚΑ 

Ed.  pr.  Kenyon,  Alhuvn  Graf ulafor rum  in  honorem  Henrici 
van  Herwerden,  1902,  p.  137.  See  Cronert,  Archiv,  ii.  351  ; 
Ludwich,  Phil.  Woch.  23,  1903,  23;  *Milne,  Archiv,  vii.  3 
(revised  text,  with  notes  by  Wilamowitz)  and  Cat.  Lit.  Pap. 
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soon  fought  a  losing  battle  against  the  loud  and  pretentious 
foUoteers  of  Nonnus. 

.  .  .  suddenly  ensnared  him  in  branches  that  he 
looked  not  for,"  the  Achaeans  would  not  have  come 
to  Ilium  still  alive.  There  had  Menelaus  been  laid 
ΙοΛν,  there  had  Agamemnon  perished,  and  Telephus 
had  slain  Achilles,  noblest  among  the  Argives,  before 
he  came  face  to  face  Λvith  Hector.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  two  more  lines) 

...  if  truly  he  got  his  descent  from  Argive  Heracles, 
.  .  .  [Telephus,  in  his  chambers,  apart  from  war- 
fare]. .  .  .  Hear  me,  immortals,  and  especially  Zeus, 
who  is  father — they  tell  me — of  our  Dardanus  and 
Heracles  :  de\-ise  an  end  to  these  battles  too,  and 
let  there  be  agreement,*  .  .  .  betAveen  the  Trojans 
and  the  Argives.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  eight  more  lines) 

"  Allusion  to  the  story  that  Dionysus  caused  Telephus  to 
stumble   over  a   vine   in   his   pursuit.  *  Ισα   hi   μνθοίζ 

is  unintelligible:  "chose  qui  ressemble  a  une  fable,"  Weil. 
Perhaps,  as  Beazley  suggests,  a  line  is  missing  after  v.  10. 

lines,  see  Boiling  :  his  readings  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  evidence  of  Π. 


DIONYSIUS 
BASSARICA  [4  a.d.] 

B.M.  no.  40 ;  Morel,  Archiv,  ix.  222  ;  Bidez,  R^v.  de  Phil. 
27,  1903,  82  ;  Kevdell,  Phil.  Woch.  1939,  1101  ;  Maas,  Byz. 
Zeitschr.  29,  3S3 ;  Wifstrand,  Eranos,  1930,  102;  cf. 
Kuaack,  P.-\V.-K.  s.v.  Dionysiut,  no.  95. 
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From  the  Bassarica  of  Dionysius  (first  identified  by 
Keydell,  loc.  cit.).  Written  long  before  the  time  of  Nonnus, 
this  poem  anticipated  the  theme  of  his  Dionysiaca — the 
Indian  expedition  of  Dionysus — and  even  the  name  of  his 
Indian  king,  Deriades. 

Thrrc  men  (Thrasius,  Prothous  and  Pylaon)  slay  a  stag 
and  skin  it  at  the  command  of  a  fourth  (Bombus).  They 
dress  the  corpse  of  an  enemy  (Modaeus)  in  the  skin.      Λ 

hrj  γαρ  μιν  ΙΙρόθοός  τ€  ΙΙνλάων  re  Θράσίό[ς  τ€ 
Έόμβου  κ€κλομ€νοίο  Βιαθρώισκοντα  κιχ[όντ€ς 
σφάζαν,  άτάρ  heipavre  καΐ  €κ  Sepos  €ίρύσ[αντ€ 
κόσμζον  avepa  λνγρον  άπο  κρατάς  τ€  καΐ  ώ[μων, 
άμφΐ  δε  οι  veohapros  ivl  χροί  Svero  ρΐνος  5 

€ντυπάς,  αντάρ  vrrepde  /<-[e]pa  πάμφαιν€ν  ί8[€σθαι 
τηλόθζΐ',  ούΒβ  τι  θηρος  eTAJetrreTO  Β€ρκομ€[νοισίν. 
ώς  οι  μ€ν  ποιητον  eV  avepL  θήρα  τίθ[€]σκ[ον. 
ή  δε  Μ€θυμναίοίθ  βαθύτττζίρ^ον  ούλοσυθ[ 
is  κλίσίην  ΐκβτ'  άρτι  7τε[/3]ι[ζα](^ελ€?  βοοώ[σα,  10 

τον  δ'  ευρ'  iv  λεχε'εσσιν θ[ρ]ωισκον[ 

Κ€ίμ€νον  οΐ'δε'  μιν  €γ[γνς  άναζ]  ε'<^ρά[σσ]ατ'  [Ιοΰσαν, 
αλλά  ε  χαίτάων  δπίθ[€ν  λάβ^ν  άί]^ασα. 
αντάρ  6  aii/f'  avopovae  [καΐ  eKdopcjv  ηύτε  7Γ[ώλο? 
ροίζωι  ύτΓο  σφ€8αν[ώί  .  .  .  .]  7τροχ€€\ι  α[  .  ]π[  15 

βουκόλωι  ^ώόμ€ν[ο<^  .   .    .    .  ]λ:  νόον  ηςρ€θ[ 
αντίκα  δ'  €ναστη[ρ  Oeos  €σσν]το,  τονς  δ'  €νόη[σ€ 
Βόμβον  ivu  ΥΙρόθοόν  [τε  ΙΙνλ]άονά  τε  Θράσιό[ν  τε 
Μωδαιωι  ταννοντα[ς  έ'ττι  σκε'π]ο?,  αντάρ  [vnepdev 
Upa  ληνζα  πλεκτά,  τά  τ'  α[.   .   .  .]  κίκλη[σκονσΐ'    20 

7  ουδ*  ίτι  Milne,  with  Π:  ovBe  tl  ed.  pr.  10  L.  &  S.» 

quote  as  πΐφιζαφίΧώς,  wrongly.  12  D.  L.  P.  16 

•Trape]/<  Milne.  17  D.  L.  P.  20  Some  obscure  word 

is  wanting,  e.g.  ά[ργ€τα]  (Beazley,  see  L.  &  S.  g.v.  άργψ). 
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tDoman  {whose  name  may  be  concealed  in  the  end  of  v.  9) 
awakens  Dionysus.  He  approaches  the  four  men,  and 
decrees  that  the  corpse  shall  be  eaten  by  its  compatriots.  He 
leaps  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies'  army,  and  tells  their 
leader,  Deriades,  that  they  shall  not  escape  unless  they  rend 
an  animal  apart  and  eat  its  flesh  raw.  Therefore  he  offers 
them  the  corpse  dressed  in  a  stag-skin.  Deriades,  whose 
men  fall  eagerly  upon  it,  says  that  he  would  rather  eat  the 
flesh  of  Dionysus.  [For  the  matter  of  numerous  other  small 
fragments  belonging  to  our  Π,  see  esp.  Wilamowitz,  I.e.] 

As  it "  leapt  through,  Prothous  and  Pylaon  and 
Thrasius  came  upon  it  at  the  call  of  Bombus  and  βίβλν 
it  :  they  flayed  it,  and  stripping  off  the  skin,  arrayed 
the  wretched  man  from  head  and  shoulders  down. 
The  new-flayed  hide  clave  to  his  body,  moulded  to 
the  flesh  ;  above,  the  horns  gleamed  to  be  seen  afar  ; 
to  one  that  beheld  him,  he  wanted  nothing  of  the  wild 
beast's  form.  Thus  did  they  set  a  counterfeited 
animal  upon  a  man. 

Now  she,  .  .  .,  came  with  furious  cries  to  the  deejy- 
•winged  *  tent  of  Methymna's  god.*^  And  him  she 
found  lying  in  his  bed  .  .  .  ;  her  master  marked  her 
not  as  she  came  close  ;  but  she  rushed  forward  and 
seized  him  by  the  hair  behind.  Then  up  he  leapt, 
and  jumped  from  his  bed  like  a  colt  at  a  violent 
whistling  .  .  .  pours  forth  ...  in  the  guise  of  an 
oxherd.  .  .  .  Straightway  the  Bacchanal  god  set 
forth,  and  he  observed  them — strong  Bombus  and 
Prothous  and  Pylaon  and  Thrasius — stretch  the 
covering  upon  Modaeus,  and  sacred  fillets  on  his 
head  of  twisted  wool,  which  they  call  .  .  .     But  the 

•  A  stag.  »  i.e.  a  tent  with  wide  "  flaps  "  at  the  door. 

•  Dionysus. 
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αλλά  σφζας  Kariepye  καΐ  \α<Τ)(\αλ6ων  φά[το  μνθον 

μηκβτι  ννν  ζργωι  ^•ηθύ[νζτ]ον  €στ€ΐώτ[€5', 

μτι^€  TTcXas  βωμοΐο  θ€ώ[ν  .   .]αιν€μ€ν  [ 

αλλά  e  ^νσμ€ν€€σσίν  Ιλωρ  /cat  κύρμα  [yeveaOai 

8ώσομ€ν,  ώς  kcv  €τ•ηισιν  νττο  σφ€Τ€ροί[σί  25 

φη  /cat  μέσσον  opovaev  ανα  στρατόν,  €ν[θα  μάλιστα 

Κ,-ηθαΐοι  ττυρίκαυτον  €ήι  μοθον  €κλο[ν€οντο, 

σ]τά?  [δ']  ο  ye  Αηρια^ηα  και  άλ[λου]ς  'ίο.χ[€ν  αύΒών 

ί5]δ'  άρα  ννν  φράζζσθε  γυναικ[ω]ν  άτμ€[ν€ς  Ίι^δοι, 

Α]ηριάΒηι  δ'  €Κτταγ\ον  €\τηστάμ^ζνος  τ[άδ€  φράζω•  30 

ο\υ\    yap   kcv   πριν   τοΰτο    κατ[ά   orJeVo?   α'ίθο[πος 

όρμην 
οΐνον  €ρωησαιτ€  και  e/c  κακότητα  φν[γοιτ€, 
Ίτρίν  Κ€  θοηι  ivi  νυκτι  διάλλυδι?  €ίρυσ[σαντ€ς 
ώjuάδtα  κ  pea  θηρός  άπο  ζωοΐο  φάγη[τ€. 
αλλ'  ayer'  6ρθοκ4ρων  πλαφόν  μέγαν,  οσ\τις  άριστος  35 
Έλλάδο?  €ξ  leprjs  συν  αμ^  €σπ€το,  θαΰμ[α  ιδεσ^αι, 
ίλκζμέναι  κρ€ΐών  άγαθην  [ejpiv  6ρμη[θήτ€. 
αυτά/3  €πην  νύξ  -rjSe  τ€κηι  φάος,  αντίκ    [έπειτα 
κίσταις  Χΐίφανα  θηρος  iv  άργυρβηισι  β[άλωμ€ν, 
οφρα  κ€  νοσφισθ€Ϊ€ν  ύττ'  'ηλ€κτωρι  [φα^ινώι.  40 

φη  6  ye,  τοι  δε  και  αύτοι  εττι  κρεάεσσι  π[ 
άν^ρομίοις  λζλίηντο  /cat  ΐμ^ρον  ά[σπ€Τον  άσαι, 
λνσσηι  νπ*  6ζζΐ•ηι  βεβολημ^νοι.     α[υτάρ  εττειτα 
ί^ηριάΒης  Αιός  νίόν  αμειβόμενος  [ττροσεειπζν 
αΐ  γαρ  Stj  μελειστι  δια  κρεα  σεΓο  τάμ[οιμι^  45 

ωμά  καταβρώζαι  μεν  όίομαι  ου[ 
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god  stayed  them,  and  spoke  in  distress  :  "  Delay 
no  longer  at  your  task,  idly  standing,  nor  by  the 
altar  of  the  gods  .  .  ,  but  we  will  give  him  up  to 
be  the  spoil  and  prey  of  our  enemies,  that  he  may 
be  (devoured)  by  liis  own  comrades."  He  spoke,  and 
leapt  into  the  midst  of  the  army,  where  most  of  all 
the  Cethaeans  were  rushing  to  the  flame  of  battle. 
There  stood  he,  and  cried  aloud  to  Deriades  and  the 
rest :  "  Slaves  of  Λvomen,  Indians,  consider  now  this 
way  :  to  Deriades  above  all  I  speak  this  of  my  know- 
ledge : — You  shall  not,  in  your  present  straits,  with- 
stand the  onslaught  of  the  gleaming  wine"  and  escape 
your  evil  fate,  before  in  the  swift  night  you  tear  apart 
the  raw  flesh  of  a  living  animal  and  eat  it.  This  tall 
stag  straight  of  horn,  the  finest  that  followed  us  from 
holy  Hellas,  a  marvel  to  behold, — come,  hasten  to 
rend  it  in  good  conflict  for  its  flesh.  And  when  this 
night  gives  birth  to  brightness,  straightway  let  us 
cast  the  animal's  remains  into  silver  coffers,  that  they 
may  be  removed  under  the  beaming  sunshine." 
He  spoke  ;  and  they  of  their  own  accord  were  fain 
to  fall  upon  human  flesh,  and  to  appease  their  bound-  i 
less  desire,  smitten  by  eager  madness.  And  thea- 
Deriades  answered  the  son  of  Zeus  and  spoke  : 
"  Would  that  I  might  cut  your  body  limb  from  limb  : 
to  swallow  it  raw.  ..." 

•  i.e.  the  attack  of  Dionysus's  army  inflamed  with  wine. 
25  Sa/xei'ij  at  end  edd.  42  D.  L.  P. 
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PERSIAN  WAR  OF  DIOCLETIAN 
135      [Early4A.D.]       AND  GALERIUS 

Ed.  pr.  *Reitzenstein,  Zwei  religionftgeschichtUche  Fragen, 
nach  ungedruckten  griediischen  Texten  der  Strassburger 
Bihliothek,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  47.  See  Cumont,  Rev.  Et. 
Anc.  iv.  1902,  36  ;  Bidez,  Rev.  Phil.  N.S.  27,  1903,  81. 

The  fragment  opens  at  the  conclusion  of  a  fiery  speech. 
Soldiers  are  stirred  to  frenzy  and  fly  to  arms.  Their  infinite 
numbers  are  related.  The  news  spreads  rapidly  throughout 
the  world. 

This  is  an  era  when  the  Roman  Empire  stands  under  four 
masters.  Two  of  them,  Diocletian  and  Gcderius,  are  about 
to  begin  a  war  with  Persia.  The  other  two  would  have 
rtished  to  their  assistance,  had  not  one  (Constantius  Chlorus) 

.   .   .  ρ]ον[λο]μαί.    [ot]  pa  /χανε'ντε?  νττο  πΧηγηισιν 

*Έινυο[ΰς 
1]οΒόκον[ς]  μ€ν  άπαντες  άν[€]ζώσαντο  φα[ρ]€τ[ρ]ας 
τόξα  δβ  χζρσίν  ζκαστος  €καρτύναντο  καΐ  αίχμάς, 
πάσα  τ€  [Ν]•ί^σαή7  πε^ίημάχος  ίππος  άγέρθη, 
ΐ]ππος  οσ[ι^]?  ούδ'  ιγνος  νπερ  πόντοιο  θεονσης         δ 
ττρόσθεν  [€]πΙ  πλωτών  8ρ[ν]όχων  -ηνέγκατο  Ντ^ρευ?. 
ου     γαρ     όσος    στ€ίνωπόν    ύπ[ό    πέτυχα     θερμο- 

πνλάων 
ΜηΒος  "Αρης  ηχησεν  ύπ[6  σ]τρατιήίσί  Αακώνων, 
τοσσος  εμοΐς  βασίλ€ΰσ[ιν  €]πηΐ€ν  άντφολησων, 
άλλα  πολύ  πλΐίων  τ€  κα[1  α\σχ[αλ6]ων  ύπ'  [ομ]ο- 

κλής,  10 

7  όσον  στανωποί  Π. 
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PERSIAN  WAR  OF  DIOCLETIAN 

AND  GALERIUS       [Early  4  a.d.] 

been  busy  in  Britain,  the  other  (Maximian)  engaged  in  Spain 
{of  which  fact  this  fragment  is  our  first  evidence:  but  tee 
knew  that  in  296  he  wa^  fighting  the  Germans  on  the  Rhine, 
in  297  the  Moors  in  Africa ;  perhaps  he  went  to  Africa 
through  Spain,  driving  the  Moors  before  him). 

The  correct  language  and  metre  of  this  competent  but 
unexciting  piece  suggest  an  Alexandrian  model :  for  which 
V.  ed.  pr.  p.  51  n.  3.  The  poem  is  representative  of  a  common 
literary  genre  : — the  hymn  in  celebration  of  a  general's 
victories.  Cumont  compares  the  poems  written  in  honour  of 
the  campaigns  of  Constantine  {Julian,  Or.  i.  p.  2  d)  and  of 
Julian  {Zosimui  Hi.  2.  i). 

"  .  .  .  it  is  my  will."  They,  maddened  by  Enyo's 
lash,  all  girded  on  their  quivers  full  of  arrows,  each 
armed  his  hand  with  bow  and  spear,  and  all  the 
Nesaean "  cavalry  that  fights  upon  the  plain  as- 
sembled,— no  fraction  *  of  their  number  speeding 
across  the  sea  did  Nereus  ever  bring  of  old  on 
floating  rafts.  Not  such  as  the  Persian  arms  that 
rang  beneath  the  Spartan  host  in  the  narrow  cleft 
of  Thermopylae,*^ — not  such  the  numbers  that  ad- 
vanced to  meet  my  kings,  but  greater  far,  and 
stung  by  the  battle  cry.  .  .  . 

*  i.e.  from  Media:  Oppian,  Cyn.  i.  310-311  ιτανντηίροχος 
ίππος    Ντ^σαίο?.  *  οΰδ'    ΐχιοί,   "  not    even    a  trace,"    I 

take  (with  Beazley)  to  mean  "  not  even  a  fraction." 
'  This  parallel,  and  the  next  sentence,  shew  that  it  is  the 
Persian  (not  the  Roman)  army  whose  gathering  is  described. 
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(^Fragments  of  the  beginnings  of  nine  more  lines,  referring 
to  the  spread  of  the  news  throughout  the  norld.     Cf. 
^ώρος  αττας  Κάσιαι  re  [πυλαι,  Άραβίτης  νττο 
■χΐρσον  [,  οΰδε  /cat  Έλλά?  α.ττυστ\ος,  κτ\. 
τ\Ύΐ\\€θάοντα  κατηιώρησζ  κορνμβω[ΐ'. 
τώι  δε  K]ev  ^Ιταλίηθζν  incppwovro  /cat  άλλοι 
κοίρανοι,  et  μη  τον  μβν  [^ΐ]βηρίκός  eipvev  "Αρης, 
τώί  δε  μάθος  νησοιο  Έ[^ρ\ζταννί^ος  άμφώ€8η€ΐ, 
οία]  δ'  6  μ€ν  Ι^ρητηθίν,  6  δ'  ζίναλίης  άττο  Αηλου,  15 
ctCTt  Zeus  υπέρ  "Οθρυν,  6  [δ']  e?  ΙΙάγγαιον  Άττόλ- 

λων, 
τοΐν  δε  κορνσσομίνοιν  ομάδος  π€φρικ€  Τίγάντω[ν, 
τοΐος  ανα^  πρεσβιστος  [α.]γων  στρατον  Ανσονιηων 
άντολίην  άφίκαν€  σν[ν  ο]7τλοτ€ρωι  )8ασιληι. 
και  γαρ  €σ[αν  μακάρεσσιν  6]μούοι,,  δς  μβν  βοίκως  20 
aWepiwL  [Att  κάρτος,  6  δ']  Άττόλλωνι  κομητηι 


ANONYMOUS 

136      [Early  4  a.d.]   CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

Ed.  pr.  *Reitzenstein,  Zwei  reUgionsgeschichtliche  Fragen, 
narh  vngedruckten  griechischen  Texten  der  Stras-iburger 
Bibliothek,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  53  (qu.  v.  for  full  interpreta- 
tion and  discussion  :  the  cosmogony  is  Grecized  Egyptian). 
See  Bidez,  Rev.  Phil.  N.S.  27,  1903,  81. 

A  successful  poem,  grand  in  conception  and  quite  forceful 
in  execution.  Not  much  is  missing  from  the  head  of  our 
fragment.  There  was  a  description  of  God  and  of  the  four 
elements  :  then  God  determined  to  make  a  Κόσ/ios  out  of  the 
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(Fragments  of  the  beginnings  of  nine  more  lines) 
.  .  .  hung  blooming  (garlands)  from  the  sterns  of 
ships.  Other  kings  also  would  have  .sped  from  Italy 
to  help  him  ;  but  one  "  was  stayed  by  Λvar  in  Spain, 
and  round  the  other'*  blazed  the  flame  of  battle  in 
the  isle  of  Britain.  Even  as  one  divinity  goes  from 
Crete,  the  other  from  seagirt  Delos — Zeus  over 
Othrys,  Apollo  to  Pangaeus — and  as  they  gird  their 
armour  on,  the  throng  of  Giants  trembles  :  in  such 
guise  came  our  elder''  lord,  beside  the  younger  king,•* 
to  the  Orient  with  an  army  of  Ausonians.  Like  to 
the  blessed  gods  they  >vere,  one  in  strength  a  match 
for  Zeus  above,  the  other  for  long-haired  Apollo  .  .  . 


"  Maximiao.  *  Constantius  Chlorus.         *  Diocletian. 

Galerius. 
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CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE    [Early  4  a.d.] 

elements,  and  {where  our  fragment  begins)  creates  of  himself 
a  second  god,  Hermes,  to  perform  this  task. 

Hermes  brings  to  an  end  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  and 
creates  out  of  them  the  sky  with  its  planets  and  constellations, 
and  the  earth  icith  its  rivers  and  seas. 

The  gap  after  v.  41  is  probably  quite  a  small  one.  In  the 
interval,  Hermes  decided  that  Life  must  be  created  :  and  that 
he  will  then  transform  himself  into  the  sun. 

When  the  fragment  begins  again,  Hermes  is  look-ing  for  a 
place  where  he  may  set  life  down  when  he  has  created  it.     He 
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determines  to  build  a  city.  In  the  fragments  which  follow, 
he  decides  (at  some  length)  against  the  extreme»  of  north 
and  south. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  his  choice  fell  upon  Egypt  {tradi- 
tionally— even  among  the  Greeks — the  first  part  of  the  world 
to  be  inhabited  by  men). 

€]ζ€ρύσας  rtva  μοΐραν  iijs  noXveiSeos  άλκ[ηζ. 
κ€Ϊνος  Βη  v€OS  €στΙν  €μός  πατρώαος  'Κρμης' 
τωι     μάλα     ττόλλ*     βπετβλλε     καμέΐν     ττ€ρίκαΧΚ4α 

κ\6σμον, 
δώκ€  δε  οΐ  ράβ8ον  χρνσ^ην  Βιακοσμητζίραν, 
ηάσης  ΐύίργοιο  νοήμονα  μητ€ρα  τέχνης.  5 

συν  rrji  ΐβη  Διό?  νιος  «[οΰ]  γ€ν€τηρος  €φ€τμ'ην 
νδίσαν  ίνα  Kp-qveiev  6  δ'  -ημενος  iv  π€ριωπηι 
Τ€ρπ€το  κυΒαλίμον  θηζνμ€νος  νΙΙος  €ργα. 
αντάρ  ό  θεσπζσίην  φορέων  τζτράζνγα  μορφην 

όφθαλμούΐς  κάμ]μνσ€ ομ^νης  ύττ^ρ  αίγλης  10 

]ς  €Ϊ7Τ€  τ€  μΰθον 

Κ€κλντ€ αΐ\θ4ρος αυτό? 

ΧτΐΙγέμίναί  ττροτίρης  εριδο?  στοιχζ[ΐα  KeXevet,. 

8αί]μονίηί  ττ^ίθζσθζ  Βιακρίν^σθέ  [τ]  [€φ€τμηι. 

λ]ωιτ€/37^  δε  τις  νμμι  συνήλνσι[ς  εσσετ'  εττειτα.        15 

τ€υζω  γαρ  φιλόττιτα  και  ΐμζρον  [αμφις  eovaiv 

ν{μμι)  μ€τ    άλληλοισιν  άρ€ΐοτ€ρηι  €[ττι  μοίρηι. 

ώς  €ΐττών  χρυσ€ηι  ράβΒωι  θίγ€ν  [ 

€ύκ'ήλωι  δε  τά;)(ΐστα  κατειχε[το  ττάντα  yaAi^vi^t 

7τανσάμ€να  στοιχ€Ϊα  7Γθλυσ[  20 

€στη  δ'  ευθύς  €καστον  6φ€ΐλ[ομ€νωι  ivi  χώρωι, 

μαρμαρυγών  [ 

Βηναίης  [δε  Βιχοστασίης  Xader    άρθμηθ4ντα. 
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BideZf  loc.  cit.,  platisibly  suggests  that  these  fragments  are 
from  the  introduction  to  a  lengthy  encyclopaedic  poem,  of 
which  the  ultimate  purpose  is  the  narration  of  the  historical 
founding  of  a  particular  city.  The  attribution  of  the  poem 
{and  of  the  previous  one  :  they  probaily  proceed  from  the 
tame  hand)  to  Soterichus  is  very  speculative. 

.  .  .  having  drawn  forth  a  portion  of  his  manifold 
power  "  :  that  is  the  Hermes  of  my  fathers  in  his 
youth.  To  him  he  gave  full  many  a  command,  to 
make  an  Universe  of  fairest  Order,  and  gave  him  a 
golden  wand,  his  regulator,  wise  parent  of  every 
serviceable  art.  With  this  the  son  of  Zeus  >vent 
forth  to  accomplish  all  his  father's  bidding  ;  Zeus  sat 
on  a  place  of  vantage,  and  rejoiced  as  he  beheld  the 
works  of  his  illustrious  son.  He,  clad  in  wondrous 
fourfold  shape,^  closed  his  eyes  *  .  .  .  over  the  bright- 
ness ,  .  .  and  spoke  : — "  Hearken  ...  of  air  .  .  . 
(Zeus)  himself  bids  the  elements  cease  their  former 
strife.  Obey  the  word  of  God,  and  fall  apart  !  Here- 
after you  shall  come  together  in  better  sort  :  for  I 
will  create  mutual  friendship  and  love  among  you  in 
your  day  of  separation,  towards  a  better  destiny." 
So  he  spoke,  and  with  his  golden  wand  he  touched 
.  .  .  and  quietude  and  peace  at  once  prevailed  over 
all  the  elements,  and  they  ceased  .  .  .  and  straight- 
waj  stood  each  in  his  appointed  place,  the  gleam  .  .  . 
united,  they  forgot  their  immemorial  conflict.     Now 

•  i.e.  having  created  Hermes  from  his  own  person. 
'  This  mystical  expression  means  that  Hermes  represented 
each  of  the  four  elements  in  himself.  '  When  Hermes 

closes  his  eyes,  darkness  falls  upon  the  universe ;  when  he 
opens  them,  light  (so  the  Egyptian  Thot,  with  whom  H. 
is  identified  here,  Cf.  Homer,  Od.  v.  47  :  Hermes  hiis  a 
staflF  with  which  he  can  open  or  close  the  eyes  of  men). 

20  πολνοΙχιΒίων  καταμΛγμών  ed.  Or.  _._ 
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αύτάρ  ό  7ταγγ€ν€τα[ο  θεον 

πρώτα  μέν  αίγληξνίτα αιθέρα  .  .  . 

άρρητωί  στροφάλιγγ[ί]  π[α]λίν[8]ί[νητον 

ούρανον  €σφαφωσ€  κατ€στραφ[ 

ίτττα  8e  μιν  ζώναις  8ie/co(T/x[eer,  ετττά  δ'  επησαν 

άστρων  ηγεμονηβς,  άλη  ών  [reipea  8iV€L• 

άλλου  vepljjepos  άλλο?  €πητρ[ίμοί  ηλάσκουσι. 

ττάντοθί  δ'  αίθον  όμοΰ  rrepl  χ[ 

μεσσην  yatav  €π[η]ξ[€ν]  άκί[νήτοι,ζ  ivl  Βεσμοΐς, 

is  δ'  aWoiva  νότ\ον\  κρυμώ[ύ€ά  τ'  άρκτον  ereire 

λοζόν  άκίνητοιο  [κ]αΙ  η[συχου  άγονος  οΐμον. 

καΐ  ποταμού  KeXaSovTos  [ 

μαινομένην  άχαλινον  άν\_ 

άλλα  μεσαις  eva  κόλπον  άολ[λ 

μακραΐς  ηιόνεσσι  χάραζε  δ[ 

Ύ)  Sk  πολυπλάγκτων  π[ 

νηχεται  ηπείροιο  κασιγνητης  e[ 

άζονα  δε  σφίγγουσι  δυω  πόλοι  [άμφοτερωθεν, 

{Traces  of  five  more  lines) 

ουπω\  κύκλος  εην    Ιπερωνος,  ovoe  και  αντη 
€ΐλι]7τ(ο)δωΐ'  [Ίτίνασσε)  βοών  εϋληρα  Έιεληντ], 
νυ\ζ  δέ  8ιην€Κ€ως  άτ€ρ  ηματος  ^ppee  μουνη 
άστρων  λεπταλεηισιν  ύποστίλβουσα  βοληισι. 
τα  φρονεων  ποΧιοΐο  δι'  ηερος  εστιχεν  'Έιρμής 
ουκ  οίος,  συν  τώι  {γ)€  Αόγος  kUv  άγΧαος  νΙός 
Χαιφηραΐς  πτερνγεσσι  κεκασμίνος,  αΐέν  άΧηθης, 
άγνην  άτρ€Κ€€σσιν  €χων  €πΙ  χείΧεσι  πειθώ, 
πατρώιου  καθαροΐο  νοήματος  άγγεΧος  ώκύς. 

συν  τώι  εβη  γαΐάνΒε  μ€[τ 'Έ,ρμης 

παπτ[αίνων 
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the  son  of  the  God  who  created  all  things  .  .  .  first  .  .  . 
the  bright  air  .  .  .  revolving  round  and  round,  whir- 
ling unspeakably, .  .  .  the  heavens  he  made  a  sphere,•* 

•  .  .  and  he  divided  it  into  seven  zones,  and  to  govern 
each  were  seven  leaders  of  the  stars.  Their  Avander- 
ing  revolves  the  constellations  ;  one  below  another 
they  roam  in  close  array.  And  on  all  sides  blazed  at 
once  around.  .  .  .  He  fastened  earth  in  the  centre 
with  unmovable  bonds  ;  to  the  burning  south  and 
the  frosty  north  he  stretched  the  oblique  path  of 
the  peaceful  and  unmoving  *  axis  ...  of  the  re- 
sounding river  .  .  .  mad,  unbridled  .  .  .  but  one 
gulf*  in  the  midst  .  .  .  dug  with  long  coastlines 
...  of  far-wandering  .  .  .  s>vims  ...  of  the  sister 
mainland  .  .  .  two  poles  bind  fast  the  axis  at  each 
end.  .  .  . 

{Traces  of  five  more  lines) 

The  circle  of  Hyperion  was  not  yet,  nor  yet  the 
Moon  shook  the  reins  of  her  shambling  oxen  :  but 
night  \rithout  day  flowed  on  alone  unbroken,  faintly 
gleaming  under  the  thin  rays  of  the  stars.  With  this 
in  mind  went  Hermes  through  the  grey  skies — not 
alone,  for  with  him  went  Reason,  his  noble  son, 
adorned  with  swift  wings,  ever  truthful,  with  holy 
persuasion  on  lips  that  never  lie  :  he  is  the  swift 
herald  of  his  father's  pure  intention. 

With  him  went  Hermes  to  the  earth,  looking  about 

■  Bj'  whirling  the  sky  round  and  round.  *  Earth 

revolves    about    its    axis,    which    itself   does    not    revolve. 

•  Prob.  the  Mediterranean. 


26  άνάγκΎ]ν  at  end  ed.  pr.  29-30  Commas  after  Bivei 

and  άλλοί,  ήλάσκοντ€5  ed.  pr.  :   text  D.  L.  P. 
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χώρον  [€νκρη]τον  Βιζημενος,  €νθα  ττολίσσψ 
άστυ  [ 


ANONYMOUS 
137      [3-4.  A.D.]  ODYSSEY 

Ed.  pr.  *Roberts,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the 
John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  iii.  1938,  no.  487,  p.  100. 

This  fragment  is  almost  (v.  P.  Oxy.  no.  1821)  unique, 
inasmuch  as  it  treats  a  theme  taken  directly  from  the  Odyssey. 
Probably  Odysseus  is  relating  the  adventures  of  himself  and 
his  friends  in  the  first  two  lines  :  he  is  perhaps  speaking  to 
Laertes  or  to  Eunmeus  (cf.  μάκΐΧΚαν,  βώλωι  at  the  ends  of 
lines  verso  13, 15  :  so  ed.  pr.,  but  from  v.  6  Philoetius  seems 
is  likely  a  candidate).  Vv.  3  sqq.,  Odysseus  convinces  some- 
body (perhaps  Philoetius,  probably  not  Eurycleia)  of  his 
identity  by  revealing  the  scar  on  his  thigh.     He  reassures 

Βνσμορ[ο]ς     ^Ελπήνωρ,    τ[6]ν    άφηρπασ€     δώ/χατα 

Κίρκης. 
ΐκ€λ[α]  *Αν[τ]ίφάτηί  καΐ  αν^ροφάγωι  ΥΙολυφημωι 

α\θλ•ηματα  [Υ{η\ν€λοττζίης . 
μη  συ  γ*  άπιστος  irjts  ώς  ου  νόστησεν  'Οδυσσεύς-, 
ούλην  ζίσοράαις  την  μη8'  ιδε  ΥΙηνξλόπζία. 
παύβο  νυν  σταθμοΐο,  Φιλοιτΐ€,  κ[α]ί  σ€  μζθησω 
μνηστήρας  τρομίοντα  τ€αΐς  συν  βουσιν  αλασσαι* 

2  (re)  και  Beazley. 
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.  .  .  seeking  a  temperate  clime  where  he  might  found 
a  city.  .  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 

ODYSSEY  [3-4  A.D.] 

Philoetiug,  and  promises  him  freedom.  Tlien  he  pereuades 
his  supporters  to  arm  themselves  against  the  suitors. 

Like  some  details  of  the  story,  the  words  and  phases  are 
sometimes  independent  of  their  model :  e.g.  iKeXa  vv.  2,  11, 
here  only  adverbial ;  αθλήματα  here  only  in  epic  poetry,  and 
with  this  sense  ;  the  sense  of  naveo  in  v.  6.  Apart  from 
these  differences  the  style,  metre  and  vocabulary  are  fairly 
conventional.  This  is  the  work  of  a  competent  poet,  tchom 
we  may  tentatively  assign  to  the  3rd  century  a.d.,  thus  placing 
him  in  the  tradition  of  which  Quintus  of  Smyrna  is  the  most 
celebrated  representative,  and  from  which  the  school  of 
Nonnu^  made  so  violent  a  reaction. 

.  .  .  unhappy  Elpenor,  whom  Circe's  palace 
stole  away."  .  .  .  like  Antiphates  and  Polyphemus 
who  devoured  men.**  .  .  . 

"...  the  hardships  of  Penelope.  That  you  may 
not  be  mistrustful,  thinking  that  Odysseus  has  not 
returned,  you  see  the  scar  which  not  even  Penelope 
has  seen.  Leave  now  your  stable,  Philoetius,  and  I 
•wiW  set  you  free  from  fear  of  the  suitors,  to  fare  afield 

*  Odyssey  x.   552   sqq.  "  Ibid.    199-200  μνησαμ€νοις 

ίργων  Ααιστρνγόνος  Άντιφάταο  \  Κύκλαχπόζ  τ€  βίης  μ^γαλψ 
Topos  άνΒροφάγοιο. 
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στ-ησω  σοι  reov  οίκον  eXevdepov.     άλλα  καΐ  νμζΐς 
άμφ'  ejue  θωρησσ^σθζ  κατ*  ^Ένρνμάχοιο  καΐ  άλλω{ν) 
μνηστ-ηρων  κακότητος  €π€ίρηθητ€  καΐ  νμ€Ϊς,  10 

ικτελα  Ύηλ^μάχωι  και  [€χ€φρονι   ΐΐηνελοπζίηι. 

(^Traces  oj"  two  more  lines,  then  fragments  of  five  more 
lines,  probably  the  beginning  of  aiwther  extract) 

11  Or  [αμύμονι  ΙΙψζλοπΐίψ,  cf.  Od.  xxiv.  194. 
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138        EPICEDEION  FOR  A  PROFESSOR  OF  THE 
[4  A.D.]       UNIVERSITY  OF  BERYTUS 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Klassikertexle, 
V.  1,  1907,  p.  82,  See  Korte,  Archiv,  v.  547  ;  Schemmel, 
Phil.  Woch.  42,  1923,  236  ;  Schubart,  Pap.  Graec.  Berol. 
Plate  XLIIIa,  Text  xxix. 

Fragments  of  an  Epicedeion  spoken  at  Berytus  about  a 
dead  Professor  (ν>η[ρχηώι  ed.  pr.  1,  col.  2,  v.  40,  Β]€ρόης  π(8ον 
JI  recto  V.  9,  in  portions  too  small  to  be  included  here).  Vv. 
1-29,  in  comic  iambics,  are  a  preface  to  an  hexameter  eulogy. 
{Thereafter  follows — too  fragmentary  for  inclusion  here — a 
similar  performance  : — an  elegiac  Epicedeion  to  which  the 
same  iambic  introduction,  slightly  abbreviated  at  the  end, 
is  prefixed.) 

The  iambic  prologue  falls  into  two  parts.  Vv.  1-12  are 
more  or  less  specially  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  vv.  12-end 
were  a  stereotyped  passage  frequently  used  for  this  purpose 
with  little  or  no  change.  Thus  vv.  12-24  recur  at  the  end 
of  the  prooimion  to  tJie  second  Epicedeion  {there  however 
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with  your  cattle."  I  will  set  you  up  your  house  in 
freedom.  But  do  you  also  arm  yourselves  beside 
me  against  Eurymachus  and  the  other  suitors.  Evil 
days  *  you  too  have  known,  like  Telemachus  and 
steaduist  Penelope." 

{Traces  of  tno  more  lines,  then  fragments  of  five  more 
lines,  probably  the  beginning  of  another  extract^' 

•  Or  (lit.),  "  I  will  release  you,  that  now  tremble  at  the 
suitors,  to  fare,"  etc.  *  Or,  "their  evil  ways  you  too 

have  known,"  etc 
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EPICEDEION  FOR  A  PROFESSOR  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BERYTUS       [4  a.d.] 

vc.  22-24  are  abbreviated  to  two  lines).  In  w.  1-12,  10-12 
are  written  in  the  margin  ;  not  in  the  text,  which  may  there- 
fore also  be  a  stereotype,  to  which  w.  10-12  could  be  added 
at  will  if  appropriate  (i.e.  in  the  case  of  an  ex-prof essor). 

The  dead  professor  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  held  his 
appointment  at  Berytus.  He  went  to  Constantinople  on 
private  business,  and  died  just  when  he  was  about  to  be 
appointed  professor  there.  Thus  the  poem  affords  a  brief 
insight  into  the  famous  School  at  Berytus  in  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century.  We  learn  that  the  pupils  studied  {among 
other  subjects)  Attic  comedy  ;  Plato;  Demosthenes;  Thucy- 
dides  ;  Homer.  And  at  first  sight  we  are  impressed  by  the 
affection  of  the  class  for  its  teacher,  and  its  remarkable 
esprit  de  corps.  But  closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  art ijiciality 
of  the  piece  and  the  formality  which  it  implies.     The  class 
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of  students  is  clearly  highly  organized,  especially  for  such 
business  as  this.  And  we  may  doubt  whether  all  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  the  professor  in  his  obituary  were  acknowledged 
in  him  in  his  lifetime.  The  sentiments  of  praise  are  indeed 
empty  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  profound  affection  or  even 
respect  underlying  the  commonplace  expressions.  And  the 
portrait  which  the  grateful  pupils  had  painted  was  not  a 
singular  token  of  esteem  for  an  individual ;  as  much  was 
done  for  the  subject  of  the  second  Epicedeion,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  it  proven  of  yet  others,  if  further 
compositions  of  this  kind  are  unearthed.  Only  in  one  respect, 
perhaps,  may  we  detect  a  difference  :  this  prooimion  is 
extended  {in  comparison  with  the  second  one)  by  several  lines 
which  quote  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides  in  a  somewhat 
precise  and  pedantic  manner  ;  it  is  possible  that  these  lines 
were  added  here  in  mimicry  of  some  quaint  mannerism  of 
an  individual. 


λνπη[σ6]μ€σθα  μη  βλ€ποντ€ς  €νθ[ά8€ 

τον  το[ΰ  θ€]άτρον  Βίσπότην,  τον  ρητο[ρα 

ου  Xicopls]  ούδει?  σύλλογος  €γ€γόν[€ΐ]  ττοτε, 

δι'  δν  τ€  Sevpo  συν€λ4γημ€ν  πολλάκις. 

ν[μ€]ΐς  τ€  πάντες  υποθέσεως  άλλης  δρον  5 

ο}νκ  άν  προθύμως  η^εως  τ*  ηκ[ού]€Τ(:, 

el  μη  τον  avSpa  [τ]οιτΓονΙ  τ€θνηκότ[α 

λόγοις  [€τί]μων,  οΐς  €τ[ι}μα  πολλάκις 

άλλ[ο]υς  [€κ]€Ϊνος•  και  γαρ  ην  Βεινός  λέγειν, 

ουκ  ΐστε,  πρώιην  πώς  ετεραν  ηιρημενος  jq 

6]S6v  τραπεσθαι  [ 

έπαινετεον  δε  των  μαθητών  τον  χορον 
ευγνωμοσύνης  της  άμφι  τον  Βώάσκαλον. 
αλλω?  γαρ  αυτόν'  ουκ  έχοντες  είσοράν 
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Schemmel's  article  on  the  School  at  Berytu»  is  relevant  and 

interesting  {T  paraphrase  a  section  of  his  admirable  work)  : — 
"  The  life  of  students  \in  the  Eastern  schools]  teas  nowhere 
creditable  to  them.  But  of  all  universities,  the  lowest  reputa- 
tion was  enjoyed  by  Berytus.  Our  sources  are  unanimous 
in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  in  admiration  of  its 
magnificent  buildings  and  brilliant  festivals,  no  less  than  of 
the  refinement  and  culture  of  its  inhabitants  :  but  they  are 
equally  unanimous  in  censure  of  its  luxury  and  vice.  .  .  . 
The  student  had  1-2  hours  of  classes  ;  then  came  bath  and 
breakfast,  where  he  gambled  with  dice  ;  he  was  expected  to 
visit  the  theatre  daily  to  see  the  latest  mime  ;  in  the  evening 
there  were  drinking-parties  in  the  company  of  courtesans. 
He  participated  eagerly  in  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  city, 
e.g.  races  and  animal-fights.  Temptation  was  great,  and  the 
Christian  therefore  took  the  precaution  to  postpone  baptism 
until  his  studies  were  over  :  he  considered  that  baptism 
washed  away  all  previous  sins,  whereas  for  sins  committed 
after  baptism  there  could  be  no  atonement." 

Berytus  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  A.D.  554. 

.  .  .  we  shall  grieve,  no  longer  seeing  him  here,  the 
master  of  our  Theatre,  the  Teacher  without  whom 
no  meeting  ever  yet  occurred,  and  for  whose  sake 
we  assembled  hither  so  many  times.  None  of  you 
would  gladly  or  \villingly  be  listening  to  any  other 
programme,  if  I  were  not  speaking  to  honour  tliis 
departed  soul,  as  he  often  spoke  to  honour  others ;  for 
he  was  an  able  orator.  Do  you  not  remember  ho\v, 
a  httle  while  ago,  chosen  to  turn  another  way  .  .  .  ? 

ΝοΛν   I   must  praise   the   circle   of  his   pupils   for 
courtesy  toAvard  their  teacher.     Unable  to  look  upon 
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€σ]τησαν  iv  γραφαΖσιν  ΐΐκόνων  δυο,  15 

Cu]v  τ[η]ν  μ€ν  ηργάσαντο  τταΓδ^?  ζω[γ]ρά[φων, 

η]  δ'  [ην]  iv  €κάστωι  κατά  φνσιν  γ^γραμμέντ) 

€]ν  τηι  δ[ι]αΓθΐαι,     ννν  δ'  iyoj  ταντην  τρίτην 

€]μ7Γνουν  άναθησω  καΐ  λαλούσαν  ζΐκόνα, 

ούτοι  ^ίατηζας  κηρόν  αλλ*  €[1]πών  emj.  20 

iav  Be  δο^ω  τώί  ττάθξί  νικώμβνος 

π^ολλαΐς  επαίνων  βμττζσξΐν  ύττζρβολαΐς 

τί]μών  τον  avSpa,  μηΒέ  εις  βασκαινέτω. 

φ}θόνος  γαρ  ουδβι?,  φησί  ττου  Δημοσθένης 

€κ]  του  παλαιού  συγγραφέως  άττοσπάσας,  25 

ττρος  τ]ού?  θανόντα?  τοις  έτι  ζώσιν  τέως. 

καΐ  νΰ]ν  Ιάΐμ]βων  κωμικών  πεπαυμεν[ος 

ηρώι    εττη  τ]ό  λοιπόν  εισκυκλησομ[αι. 


]  σε  δ'  ου  τόσον  εΐλετο  πένθος 
ούδ'   [δτε  σον   κατά   κύκ]λον   ύπώκλασε   yata   χα- 

νο[ΰσα  30 

και  σεο  πάντα  TtVa^e  θεμείλια,  σοΐς  δ'  επί  λαοΐς 
πολλοίς  επλεο  τύμβος  ερικλαύτοισι  πεσοΰσα• 
ώς  όπότ    [άγγ]ελίη  χαλεπή  σεο  τύφεν  άκουα? 
διον  ες]  "Κρμον  Ιοϋσα  νεοκτιμενη\ς]  απο  'Ρώμης 
κλεινοτάτο]υ  ναετηρος  άπαγγε?ίλουσα  τελευτην.         35 
€Κ  του  θε]σπεσιον  κλέος  ηραο,  τώι  επι  μούν[ωι 
πρόσ]θε  μέγα  φρονεεσκες  εν  ^Αντολίηι  περ  εόντι 
άλλοΒάπην  ανά  ya[r]av'  επεί  και  τοΐο  εκητι 
εισετ*  άριστοτόκον  σε  βροτοι  καλεεσκον  άπαντες, 
τρεις  γάρ  σεΐο  γενοντο  περικληεστατοι  υΐες,  4(ι 

εις  μεν  άοώοπόλος,  8ύο  δε  ρητηρες  άγαυοί. 
ή  τοι  δ  μεν  φίλος  υΐος  ευρρείταο  Μ,ελητος 
κηρ]υζ  αθανάτων  τε  και  άνΒρών  θείος  "Ομηρος 
'Ίλι]ον  όστις  εθηκεν  υπ*  όφθαλμοΐσιν  άπάν\των 
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him  otherwise,  they  have  set  up  his  image  in  two  por- 
traits— one  made  bv  the  sons  of  painters,  the  other 
naturally  drawn  in  the  mind  of  each.  And  now  I  will 
dedicate  this  third  portrait,  breathing  and  articulate, 
not  by  melting  wax  but  by  speaking  words.  If, 
conquered  by  our  calamity,  I  seem  to  fall  often  into 
excess  of  praise  while  honouring  him,  let  none  look 
askance  upon  me.  "  No  malice  can  be,"  says  Demos- 
thenes (taking  it  from  the  ancient  chronicler),  "  from 
the  still  living  to  the  dead."  And  now  I  have  made 
an  end  of  Comedy's  iambics  :  for  the  rest,  I  shall  wheel 
on  to  the  stage  my  Heroic  verse. 

.  .  .  not  such  the  grief  that  gripped  you,"  even  when 
earth  gaped  and  sank  about  your  mural  round,  and 
shook  all  your  foundations;  down  upon  your  own 
folk  you  fell,  and  became  a  tomb  for  many,  deeply 
mourned, — not  such,  as  when  the  grievous  tidings 
struck  upon  your  hearing,  coming  to  divine  Hermus 
from  new- founded  Rome,*  briniiinCT  back  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  our  illustrious  inhabitant. 

Through  him  you  gained  wondrous  glory,  for  his 
sake  alone  your  pride  used  to  be  great,  though  he 
dwelt  in  the  Orient,  on  foreign  soil  :  because  of  him, 
all  men  still  called  you  Mother  of  Noblest  Sons. 

For  three  most  illustrious  sons  were  bom  of  you  ; 
one  a  singer,  two  glorious  orators.  One  was  the  dear 
son  of  the  fair  stream  of  Meles,  the  herald  of  immortals 
and   men,  divine  Homer,  who  set  Ilium  before  the 

"  The   reference  is  to  the  city  of  Smyrna.  *  Con- 

stantinople. 

36  Beginning  D.  L.  P. 
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7τΧ\αγκτοσυν7]ν     τ'      Ό8υσηος     ISeiv     ν7τοφητ[ορι 

Μονσηι,  45 

ot]  δε  διίω  ρητηρ€ς  ^Αριστ^ίΒης  τ€  καΐ  α[ντ6ς 
ττάντα  μόΧ  ά]λλ7^λοισιν  όμούοί,  ΐσα  δε  [δώρα 
γλώσσης     άμφ]οτ€ροίσι,     δι'     ης    peev     ώ[ς     μςΧι 
φωνή 

ά[λλ']  ου  [ο]ί  τάδε  ττάντα  κακήν  άπ€€ρ[γ€  τ^λβυτην, 
ο]ύδ'   6  ττολνς    γλώσσης  ρόος  ηρκ€σ€ν    [ώστ'    άττ- 

a/Liwat  50 

Μοΐραν  νηλζόθυμον  ά/χ.ειδε[ 
αλλά  ε  χαλκ[€[]η  θανάτ[ου]  κοιμ[ησ€ν  ανάγκη 
Κ.[ωνστ]αντίνίά8ος  νεο[07^]λε[ο]$•  [εν  χθονί  'Ρώμης. 
τό[ν]  δε  ττόλυς  βασιληος  €μύρ[α]τ[ο  ν€κρ6ν  ΙΒοΰσα 
άγνυμ4νη,  πάσαι  δε  γόωι  πλημυρον  a[yut]a[t,  55 

τοΐον  εττει  σίγησ€  λιγν  στόμα,  του  κλ€ος  ευρύ 
τηλόθΐν  α[1]έν  άκουσα,  λ[ι]λαιετο  δ'  ε)/γ[ύ5']  άκούίΐν 
φθζγγομένου,    καΐ   ε]Μελλεν   άκοι;ε'/χ[εν•]    ^^[λ^ε   γαρ 

αύτος 
&ρηίκίην  ποτΐ  yata[i']  εόν  χρέος  ώς  κε  τελε'σστ^ι* 
τον  δε  μ€τά  χρ^ίώ  ζαθεη  ττόλις  αν[θι  κατασχβΐν        60 
η^ελε  τταρττβτηθοΰσα,  νέων  Ινα  ττώυ  [νομζύσηι, 
ανθρώπων  εύη[•^]ε[ν]ε'ων  άγανόφ[ρ]ονας  υΐα[ς], 
οΐ  μιν  ναίΐτάουσίν,  άττειρεσιαι?  €vi  τιμαΐς 
ττολΧούς  κυ^ιόωντβς  άριζηλοισι  θοώκοις. 
άλλα   τά   y'    ουκ   ετε[λει]το•   το   καΐ   νίκυν   άνΒρος 

ιδουσ[α  65 

η  πάρος  alev  άΒακρυς  εδάκτρυσεν  τότ€  'Ρώμη, 
θρηικίαί  δε  γόων  άλιμυρέ^ς  €κλυον  άκταΐ 
μυρία]  κοπτόμ^ναι  ροθίωι  ττλησσοντ\ι.  θ]αλάσ\σης 
κλϋζομένης^  τταρά  θΐνα  ροώΒζος  'Έ1λλ\τησ^πόντου. 
ώς  ποτ*  Ό]λυμπι,ά8€ς  κοΰραι  Αιος  iwea  Μοϋσα[ι    70 
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eyes  of  all  mankind  and  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus, 
vith  the  Muse  to  inspire  him  ;  the  two  orators  were 
Aristides  and  he,"  in  all  ways  alike,  and  equal  the  gifts 
of  their  tongues,  through  which  there  flowed  a  voice 
like  honey  .  .  . 

Yet  all  this  kept  not  e\-il  doom  from  him,  nor 
availed  the  broad  flood  of  his  speech  to  avert  relent- 
less unsmiling  Fate  ;  the  brazen  doom  of  death  laid 
him  to  sleep  in  the  land  of  the  new-born  Rome  of 
Constantino.  The  city  of  the  king  mourned  in 
sorrow  when  she  saw  him  dead,  and  all  the  streets 
were  a  flood  of  lamentation — such  the  clear  voice 
that  was  silenced  :  whose  Λ\•idespread  glory  she  had 
heard  ever  from  afar,  and  yearned  to  hear  it  speaking 
near  by,  and  was  about  to  hear.  Himself  he  had 
gone  to  Thrace  to  accomplish  his  own  need ;  and 
after  it,  the  holy  city  >vished  to  induce  him  to  stay 
there  to  be  shepherd  of  her  youthful  flocks,  the 
gentle  sons  of  those  noblemen  who  dwell  in  her  and 
glorify  so  many  men  with  countless  dignities  in 
Chairs  of  Honour.  But  these  things  came  not  to 
pass  :  so,  seeing  his  corpse,  Rome,  that  never  wept 
before,  wept  then ;  her  groans  were  heard  by  the 
sea-coasts  of  Thrace,  smitten  unendingly  by  blows  of 
breakers  from  the  ocean  that  dashed  high  beside  the 
shore  of  rapid  Hellespont. 

As    once    the    Muses    nine,   Olympian   maids    of 

•  Sc.  the  person  who  is  subject  of  this  epicecUion. 

48  γλώσσης  D.  L.   P.,   c/.   50.     Άτβι'δοί   ed.  pr.  51 

άμ€ΐδ€[ο5  AlSiwinjos  ed.  pr. 
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Trev^ctSe]?  άμφΐ  Q4tiv  ^ηρηί^α  κωκΰ^σκον 
vUa  ΜυρμΙώόνων  ηγήτορα  8α[κρυχ€ουσαι 

«  Achilles. 


ANONYMOUS 
139      [4  A.D.]  EPITHALAMION 

Ed.  pr.  *Hunt,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  i.  1911,  no.  17,  p.  28.  See 
Schmidt,  G.G.A.  1912,  58  ;  KOrte,  Archiv,  v.  511. 

A  wretched  composition  of  an  uncertain,  but  certainly  late, 

νυμφί€,  σοΙ  Xaptre?  γλνκ€ραΙ  καΐ  κΰΒος  07τη8[€]ΐ' 
* Αρμονίτ]  χαρίΐσσα  γάμοις  γβρας  ^γγυάλιζζ. 
ννμφα  φίλη,  μέγα  χαίρε  ^ιαμττερές-  άζίον  €vp€S 
νυμφίον,  άξίον  evpes,  όμοφροσυνην  δ'  όπάσ€[ΐ€]ν 
η8η  ττον  deos  ΰμμι,  και  αντίκα  τέκνα  γζν€[σ\θαι, 
καΐ  τταίΒων  τταιδα?  και  €ς  βαθύ  γήρας  ίκ€σθ[αι. 


ANONYMOUS,  perhaps  PAMPREPIUS 
OF  PANOPOLIS 

]40      [About  500  A.D.]     TWO  POEMS 

Ed.  pr.  *Gerstinger,  Pamprepios  van  Panopolis  ;  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  Phil.- 
Hist.  Klasse,  1928,  208,  3,  with  Plate.  See  Maas,  Gnomon, 
1929,  250  (corrections  and  improvements  in  the  text,  includ- 
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Zeus,  wailed  in  mourning  around  Thetis,  daughter 
of  Nereus,  weeping  for  her  son,  the  leader  of  the 
Myrmidons,"  .  .  . 
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EPITHALAMION  [4  a.d.] 

era.  A  cento  of  epic  words  and  phrases,  whether  suitable  or 
not :  adequate  condemnation  by  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.  Cf. 
Theocritus  xviii.  49-53, 

Bridegroom,  the  sweet  Graces  and  glory  attend 
A'ou  ;  gracious  Harmonia  has  bestowed  honour  upon 
your  wedding.  Dear  bride,  great  and  abiding  joy 
be  yours  ;  worthy  is  the  husband  you  have  found, 
yea  worthy.  May  Heaven  now  give  you  concord,  and 
grant  that  you  may  presently  have  children,  and 
children's  children,  and  reach  a  ripe  old  age. 


ANONYMOUS,  perhaps  PAMPREPIUS 
OF  PANOPOLIS 

TWO  POEMS     [About  500  a.d.] 

ing  some  by  Keydell) ;  Horna,  Am.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  d.  Wiss. 
1929.  19,  257  (revised  text) ;  Schissel,  Phil.  Woch.  1929, 
1073  ;  Korte,  Archie,  x.  25  ;  Barber,  Class.  Rev.  43,  237  ; 
Graindor,  Byzantion,  4,  469. 
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(a)  The  poem  opens  with  a  prologue  in  comic  iamhic  tri- 
meters (cf.  pp.  552, 554).  The  six  lines  of  this  probably  repre- 
sent only  a  fragment  of  the  original  composition.  {On  the  topic 
of  these  prologues  see  ed.  pr.  pp.  8-10,  corrected  and  modified 
by  Schissel,  loc.  cit.)  The  theme  of  the  poem  is  announced  in 
the  fifth  line  of  the  preface.  It  is"  to  sing  of  the  hours  and 
tell  of  their  actions  "  ;  that  is,  to  describe  the  successive 
stages  of  a  single  day  and  the  activities  of  country  life  appro- 
priate to  each  stage.  It  is  in  general  a  peculiar  sort  of 
bucolic  idyll : — the  events  of  a  single  day  described  against  a 
bcickground  of  the  changes  of  weather  ;  which  strikes  a  fairly 
impressive  undertone  of  the  struggle  between  light  and  dark, 
beticeen  storm  and  sunshine.  The  season  is  early  winter, 
in  November  {see  Maas,  Byz.  Zeitschr.  1934,  p.  76). 

An  introductory  passage,  9-26,  blends  with  the  beginning 
of  the  theme.  Against  a  background  of  a  storm  the  poet  tells 
of  a  shepherd  in  the  early  morning  driving  his  herds  to  shelter. 
Rain  is  pouring  already,  and  he  expects  a  hailstorm  ;  he 
takes  cover  beneath  a  cliff,  and  plays  his  pipe  {27-38). 

The  scene  then  shifts  when  the  storm  breaks  and  attacks 
the  Tree-Nymphs,  scattering  their  twigs  and  foliage  and 
swelling  the  streams  around  them  {39-48). 

Then  the  storm  begins  to  clear.  The  sun  gradually  breaks 
through,  and  the  world  rejoices  in  light  and  warmth.  The 
snow  melts  and  floods  the  springs  and  streams.  A  Tree- 
Nymph  addresses  a  Spring-Nymph  with  good  humour : — 
*'  I  am  already  drenched  by  the  storm ;  the  work  of  your 
swollen  streams  is  superfluous ;  reserve  your  energies  against 
the  time  of  summer  heat,  when  they  will  be  very  welcome  " 
{49-85). 

The  events  of  the  day  in  the  sunlit  afternoon  are  next 
described.  The  countryfolk  gather  to  honour  Demeter  with 
song  and  dance  and  sacrifice.  Then  they  return  to  their 
proper  tasks  :  the  ploughman  and  sower  are  working  in  the 
fields,  hedges  are  built,  and  the  birds  are  scared  from  the 
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seed.  And  a  farmer  sings  of  the  coming  harvest.  Eia 
melody  is  repeated  by  a  maid  tending  her  flocks  at  even- 
tide ;  she  dries  her  hair  and  clothes  still  drenched  by  the 
storm  of  the  morning  (86-139). 

The  sun  goes  down,  and  a  violent  thunderstorm  gathers  in 
the  twilight ;  here  the  proper  theme  of  the  poem  closes 
{140-150). 

There  follow  six  lines  of  epilogue  in  which  the  poet  begs  the 
favour  of  his  audience  and  announces  that  he  has  been  sum- 
moned to  Cyrene  {151-end). 

In  general  we  may  say  of  this  poem  that  its  theme  and 
structure  are  well-planned  and  highly  poetical ;  but  the 
composition  itself  is  weak  and  vicious.  The  writer  is  of  the 
school  of  Nonnus,  to  whom  he  owes  his  excessive  ornament 
and  fullness  of  description,  his  strained  and  too  ingenious 
phraseology,  erotic  colouring,  monotonous  rhythms,  and 
inclination  to  grotesque  allegory.  Vv.  144-148,  in  which  the 
sentimental  may  seem  to  find  a  touch  of  true  tenderness,  are 
in  fact  a  conventional  copy  of  an  outworn  tradition,  and  a 
vulgar  appeal  to  susceptible  emotions.  The  poem  is  carefully, 
indeed  laboriously,  written  by  a  person  eager  above  all  to 
impress  an  audience  with  his  cleverness  ;  in  that  limited 
ambition  he  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  failed. 

The  structure  of  the  piece,  which  we  praised  so  highly,  was 
not  altogether  the  invention  of  this  author.  It  follows  the 
rules  of  a  recognized  literary  type,  the  ίκφρασις  σννΐζ(νγμ€νη, 
defined  by  Aphthonius  {37,  17)  :  σννΐζ^νγμέναι.  hk  ώ?  at 
ηράγματα  και  καιρού?  άμα  σχη'ατττουσαι. 

(b)  This  is  a  fragment  of  a  poem  in  honour  of  one 
Patricius  Theagenes,  perhaps  composed  by  the  author  of  the 
previous  piece  {ed.  pr.  supplements  its  title  as  τον  αντο]ϋ  «V 
τον  Πατρύ<[ίον  Θ]€αγ€νη  Ίχθ[νόνο$).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  complete  poem,  not  a  beginning  left 
unfinished  by  its  author ;  for  our  papyrus  is  a  portion  of  a 
published  book,  not  a  writer's  rough  and  incomplete  auto- 
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graph,  {See  Schissel,  loc.  cit.,  against  ed.  pr.  p.  18.)  We 
do  not  know,  but  may  provisionally  assume,  that  the  poem  in 
its  fullness  obeyed  the  strict  rules  which  used  to  govern  this 
kind  of  composition  (for  which  see  Buecheler,  Rh.  Mus. 
N.F.  XXX.  1878,  57,  73  ;  Reichel,  Quaest.  Progymnast. 
1909, 89).  It  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  direct  address  to  the  object 
of  its  eulogy  ;  it  begins  conventionally  with  an  account  of 
Theagenes'  immensely  distinguished  ancestry,  and  probably 
went  on  to  describe  next  his  ανατροφή,  then  his  npa^eis, 
ending  at  last  ivith  a  σνγκρισίζ. 

Theagenes  is  identified  by  the  first  editor  with  the  Athenian 
archon  of  that  name  who,  according  to  Suidas  and  Photius, 
was  a  wealthy  and  ambitious  politician  of  good  family  and 
varied  service  to  the  state.  He  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
5th  century  a.d. 

This  identification  is  reasonably  certain  ;  that  of  the  poet 
himself  is  not.  He  is  alleged  by  the  first  editor  to  be  one 
Pamprepius  ofPanopolis  {biography  by  Asmus,  Byz.  Zeitschr. 
xxii.  1913,  320),  a  pagan  Egyptian  poet  born  in  the  year 
A.D.  448,  who  came  to  Athens  and  lived  there  under  the 
patronage  of  Theagenes.    Later  he  quarrelled  with  his  patron 

i^)  xiPV  "^ovs]  θ[€ατάς  evvojciv  [μ]€λωώίαί' 

δττου  γαρ  [.  .  .  ."jv  συντρέχονσιν  ol  Χ6γο\ι, 

τον  ττοίκίλον  νονν  των  ττοι-ητών  σωφρόνως 

ΐΧκουσιν,  Ικφζρονσιν  els  ^ύτολμίαν 

ώρας  μελίζζΐν  καΐ  Ae'yeiv  τά  πράγματα,  5 

ωσάν  7ταρασπ\α\σωσιν  αϊ  μΐλη^όν^ς. 

σημζρον  άμφ*  Ιμβ  κώμος  άειδεται,  ούγ^  όσον 

αυλών, 

2  [ei)vaj]v  Gerstinger  :  but  v.  Schissel,  loc.  cit. 
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and  departed  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became  a  crafty 
diplomat ;  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Zenon  ;  executed  for 
treason  in  an  I  saurian  fortress,  a.d.  4S8. 

Now  (assuming  that  both  poems  are  the  work  of  one  author) 
ed.  pr.  leijitimately  infers  (Vffrom  (a)  155  sqq.,  that  the  poet 
had  conne-vions  with  Egypt  ;  (2)  from  (a)  86-100,  where 
Demeter's  relation  to  Athens  and  Attica  are  broadly  under- 
lined, that  the  scene  of  the  poem's  recitation  is  Athens  ; 
further  (b)  was  certainly  recited  at  Athens  ;  (3)  from  the 
tone  o/(b)  4,  that  the  poet  was  a  pagan,  as  was  also  probably 
Theagenes ;  (4)  from  (b)  as  a  whole,  that  he  stood  in  some 
close  personal  relation  to  Theagenes. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  evidence  of  the  poems  is  in  no 
way  at  variance  with  anything  we  know  of  the  career  of 
Pamprepius.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  Theagenes  may 
have  protected  a  score  of  other  persons,  whose  names  are  lost, 
whom  the  evidence  might  fit  just  as  well.  Any  such  person 
would  of  course  have  recited  at  Athens,  would  have  been  a 
pagan,  and  might  very  well  have  been  summoned  to  Cyrene 
{which  is  all  that  is  proved  by  (a)  153). 

We  therefore  concur  with  Schissel,  who  properly  criticizes 
the  first  editor  for  entitling  his  book  Painpro])ius  von  Pano- 
polis,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  a  certainty  and 
a  possible  hypothesis. 

(a)  .  .  .  The  audience  must  be  friendly  to  my  song. 
WTien  the  words  come  together  ^  .  .  .  they  draw  the 
poet's  subtle  mind  discreetly  Avith  them,  they  lead 
him  on  to  have  the  courage  to  sing  the  hours  and  tell 
their  deeds,  however  anxiety  may  di-itract  him. 

To-dav  a  revel ''  is  ringing  round  about  me,  not  of 

•  "  WTien  the  (applauding)  words  of  (well-disposed) 
listeners  accompany  the  recital,"  Gerstinger :  "  When 
the  (poet's)  words  (and  ideas)  are  assembled,"  Schissel. 
*  κώμος  here  "song,"  όσον  =  όν:  this  poem  naturally  con- 
tains many  usages  of  later  Greek. 
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ονχ    [δσ]ον    ίτττατόνοιο    λύρης    αναβάλλεται 

ηούν    άμ€φομ€[ν]η    μζλέων    θροον,    οϋθ     ον 

ονρ€ος  όμφη€ν[το]ς  ύπο  κλίτος  ηχίτα  κυ[κ]νος  ίο 
γηραλβης  aeclplrjvlojs  άκηρατον  άχθος  άμ^ί- 

βων, 
ά.κροτ\άτ\οις      7ττ€ρνγ€σσιν      ore      ττνείουσιν 

[ά]ητα[ι• 
αλλ'  όσον  [e/c]  θρηίκης  νι^ετώδεο?  βμττνοος 

[α]νρη 
χ€ίμ€ρίοις  ττ^λάγβσσιν  €[7Γ]ι[σ]κ:α[φ]ουσα  θα- 
λάσσης 
όρθρων     άειδει     ροθ[ι]ωι     /^[ελο]?•     η^ύ     Be 

μίλπα  15 

χιονεην  Φαέθοντος  €[ρίφλ€γ€ος  πυρός  αΐγλην 
χευ/χασιν  6μβρο[τόκων  σβζΐσαν  Βί€ροΐς  νεφζ- 

λάων 
καΐ  κννος  άστραίοιο  πυρ[αιθ€α 
νγροπόροις  νιφάΒζσσι  κατασβ€\σθέντα 
χζνματί  γαρ  χλο{ά)ονσί  καΐ  αστέρας,  ού[κ4Ύΐ 

μηνην  20 

σννΒρομον  ηελιωι  κυανώττιΒα  ττο\τναν  ορώμβν 
φυχομβνωι  ν^φέ^σσι  καλυ7ττομ£νο[ 
ούκ€η     νυκτός     €ρ€υθος     ϊτυν     7Τ€ρίβαλλ[€ν 

€ώϊ\ον. 
άρτι   μ^ν   άντολίης   χιονώδεε?    eVp[    .  ]σ[.   . 

αυρ]αι 
αίθβρίων     γονόβσσαν     άμ€.λγομ4\νην     χνσϊ\ν 

ομβρων   ^  ^^  ^  ^    ^         25 

Π]λ'>^ιάδ[α]?  δ'  ίκρυφί.  παλίνσ[τροφος  αΙΘ4ρ\ος 

άζων 
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the  flute,  nor  that  which  the  sound  of  the  Ijnre's  seven 
strings  awakens,  responding  in  sweet  utterance  of 
song,  nor  that  which  on  the  slope  of  the  prophetic 
mountain  *  is  sung  by  the  tuneful  SΛvan,  changing 
to  freshest  youth  his  burden  of  melodious  old  age,'' 
when  the  breezes  blow  through  his  feather-tips "  ; 
but  a  song  which  the  blast  of  >vind  from  snowy 
Thrace,  dancing  upon  the  wintry  waves  of  the 
sea,  sings  to  the  surge  at  dawTi.  And  sweetly  it 
sings  hoΛV  the  snow-white  brightness  of  the  blazing 
sun  is  quenched  by  the  liquid  streams  of  rainclouds, 
and  the  fiery  ...  of  the  dog-star  is  extinguished  by 
the  watery  snoAvstorms.  For  even  the  stars  go  pale 
before  their  streams,  no  longer  do  we  see  the  Moon, 
the  dark-eyed  Lady  that  treads  upon  the  heel  of 
the  sun,  who  is  frozen  among  the  clouds  ...  no 
longer  did  the  redness  of  the  dawn  embrace  the 
circle  of  the  night. 

Lately  the  snowy  winds  from  the  East  had  .  .  . 
the  fruitful  doAvnpour  of  rain  from  heaven  as  it  were 
milk  ;  the  revolving  axis  of  the  sky  hid  the  Pleiads  .  • . 

*  Parnassus.  *  Reference  to  a  notion  that  the  swan 

did  not  die,  but  was  rejuvenated  in  extreme  old  age,  like 
the  Phoenix.  Here  periphrased  as  "  he  changes  the  load  of 
old  age's  song  so  as  to  be  undefiled  {sc.  by  age)."  '  The 

song  of  the  swan  was  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  sound  of 
the  wind  in  its  feathers.     See  Gerstinger. 

9  ovS"  Gerstinger  (coni.  Radermacher),  but  Schissel  rightly 
retains  II's  οΰθ\  11-12  Punctuation   by  Maas.     άκρο- 

τάτοΐί  D.  L.  P. :  άκροκόμοις  Gerstinger,  admitting  its  weak- 
ness :  aifpoKfpois  dubiously  Horna.  13  Π  ace.  to  Horna. 
22  φυχομίνωι  coni.  Keydell ;  Π  ace.  to  Horna.  24  I- 
irp[€ja[a»'  ed.  pr.            25  For  άμ€λγ.  see  Gerstinger,  p.  103. 
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(^Fragments  of  seven  lines,  then  a  gap  of  about  ten 
lines,  then  fragments  of  four  lines) 

euda  Ti?  ν€τίων  ιη)μφηιος  ομβρος  ερώτων 
eSva  τ^λ^σσιγόνοιο  χ€ων  cttI  8e/i.vta  γαίης 
ίλττίσιν  evaporoLai  φβρίσβίον  6γ[μ]ον  άφάσ- 

σ€ί• 
και    TiS     ορ€σσινόμων     άγ€λ7}κόμο[ς\     ο.γχι, 

βοανλων  30 

€κ  ν^φ^ων  ττρηστήρα  χαλαζηζντα  [δo]/ceuωv, 
α]ΐσίον  ομβροτόκοίο  προάγγελον  ΈΙλιθυεύης, 
π]όρτιας  άρτίτόκοισιν  ύττ'  ω8ίν€σσιν  aveiaas 
τ^λασεν     ύφίκρημνον     e?     άβροχον     α[ι5λι]ί^ 

€ρί7τνης• 
κ]νκλα  δε  {λα)χνη€ντα  βοοκραίροιο  χ[ιτώ]»Ό?  35 
ζ\ωσάμ€νοζ    rrepl     νώτον    iSvaaro     δειράδα 

π€τρης 
σνρί]ζων     αγ4\τ]ΐσι•     μόγι,ς     δ*     άνφάλλ^το 

[σ\νρι[γξ 
ασθμ^ασί     λεττταλεοισιν     νττωροφίης     μίλος 

ήχους 

(Fragments  of  eight  Hues) 

η     μ€ν     άν\€ΐλίσσου\σα     ττολνττλοκον     όζον 

eOeLprjS 
ττάντοθι    7τ[ορφυρί]ης    άττεσει'σατο    φυλλάδα 

χαίτης,  40 

η  δε  νι</)θ^λ[ητ]οιο  παρά  πρηώνα  κολώνης 
άπτόρθας     παλάμηίσιν     άρύετο     irap^€V[o]v 

ύδωρ. 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

]  χιών  €[π]ιδ€δρο/Α€  ννμ[φ1ιηι 
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{Fragments  of  seven  lines,  then  a  gap  of  about  ten 
lines,  then  fragments  of  four  lines) 

There  a  bridal  shower  of  Love-gods  in  the  guise 
of  rain,  pouring  their  Λvedding-gifts  upon  the  couch 
of  Mother  Earth,  embraces  the  fertile  furrow  with 
hope  of  lucky  ploughing.  A  herdsman,  near  the 
mountain-stables,  expecting  a  hailstorm  from  the 
clouds,  propitious  harbinger  of  a  goddess  that  brings 
rain  to  birth,  drives  his  heifers  lately  relaxed  from 
the  pangs  of  travail  to  a  dry  resting-place  high  up 
among  the  crags.  The  shaggy  circles  "  of  ox-horn  * 
coat  he  bound  about  his  back,  and  went  under  the 
cliff,  piping  to  his  herds.  The  pipe  hardly  struck  up 
the  music  of  its  song  beneath  the  roof,  so  meagre 
came  his  breath.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  eight  lines) 

One  (nymph)  unwound  the  twisted  shoots  that 
are  her  hair,  and  shook  off  the  leafage  of  her  bright 
tresses  on  every  side.•^  Another  on  the  foreland  of 
a  snowbound  hill  drew  virgin  water  Avith  arms  bereft 
of  twigs  **  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 
Snow    rushed    upon    the    nymph,    mingled    with 

•  Circles,  merely  because  it  goes  round  him.  *  He 

means  only  "  made  from  the  hide  of  a  horned  ox."  '  The 
tree,  here  identified  with  a  Dryad,  shook  (in  the  wind)  its 
twisted  branches,  and  the  leaves  foil  off.  ■*  This  monstrous 
phrase  means  that  the  tree  (here  a  nyuiph)  turned  snow  to 
water  on  its  branches,  from  which  the  storm  had  broken  off 
the  twigs. 

35  Maas. 
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σνμμιχθζίσα  ροο]ισ[ι]  ττο\υφ7]φΐ^ο[ς\  iepcrqs. 
άλ[λ'  ο]ύ  φορίμον  €]ρυ[κ\ζ  λιθώδεα,  γηθομςνη 

δε  46 

δβ^ατο  χιονόττ€πλον  άναγκαίην  [τρ]οφ6ν  ϋλης. 
ουκ   αρα   Srjpov   e)u,[e]AAev   άερτάζ^Ιιν  ρ]όθον 

ομβρων, 
ούδ'  €τι  χωνεης  ΰδατώδεα  δ€σ/>ι[ά]  κ[α]λ[ιί]- 

77-τ[ρ]η?. 

ηδτ]  yap  ν^φέων  αν^φαίν^το  μ€σσοθί  κυκ[λος 
άκρον      €ρ€υ[θίόων],     λζτττη      δ'      άν^θηλ^ζν 

αΙ[γλη  50 

βοσκομβνη    τινά    χώρον,    όσον    νέφος    €Kt6s 

ipvKei, 
ΎΪΙζρΙην  δ'  [iit]^e[v]  avqXvGLV  ηζλίου  Se 
αύγη    πρώτο]ν    eA[a]p.i/(e    βοώπώος    οία    σ€- 

ληνης, 
ύφίπορος]  δ'  ηστραφεν  οίστζΰουσα  κολώνας 
άκ[τάς   τ€   κλον^€ουσα'   μόγις   δ'    eKeSaoaev 

όμίχλην  55 

νφόθ€[ν      άμφί]€λικτον,      άλαμττέα      μητέρα 

πάχνης . 
πάσα    [δε    yaia    yjeXaaae,    7Γάλ[«']    μ€ί8ησ€ 

γαλήνη . 
ηέρία   δ'    ηέλιος   ττυριλαμττί]ος    ζμπλζον   αϊ- 

θέρμ€  [τ€   «rat  πέλαγος•   νηυ]σΙν  δ'   άν€πάλ- 

λ€[τ]ο  ΒξλφΙς 
ημιφανης  ρο\θίοισίν  έν']  ηέρι  πόντον  έρέσσων.  60 
στέρνα    δε    ν[υ]μφάων    έζώσατο    παντρόφον 

αΐγλην 
μαρναμένην     χίόν€σσι,     φύσις     δ'     ημ^ιπτο 

χαλάζης 
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streams  of  a  rain  of  hailstones.  Yet  she  beat  not 
away  that  stony  cloak,"  nay,  rejoicing  she  welcomed 
that  snowclad  nurse,  thus  forced  upon  her,  who  would 
help  her  wood  to  grow.  She  was  not  destined  lon.::^ 
to  support  the  rainy  surge,  nor  long  the  wet  veil  of 
snow  that  bound  her  head.  For  already  a  circle  ap- 
peared amid  the  clouds,  red  about  its  rim,  and  a  thin 
gleam  grew,  pasturing  so  much  of  the  space  as  the 
clouds  hold  off,''  and  opened  a  path  back  into  the 
sky.  The  light  of  the  sun  shone  first  Hke  the  glow 
of  the  ox-eyed  moon,  then  soaring  it  blazed,  routing 
the  shores  and  hills  with  arroAvs  of  hght.  Hard  it 
must  fight  to  scatter  the  mist  that  rolled  around  on 
high,  the  rayless  mother  of  the  frost.  There  was 
laughter  in  all  the  land,  and  peace  smiled  again. 
The  sun  filled  the  air  and  ocean  with  a  fiery  brilliance, 
and  made  them  warm.  The  dolphin  leapt  up,  half- 
seen  by  ships,  with  splashes  in  the  air  as  it  ΓOΛved 
across  the  sea.  Nymphs  girt  their  breasts  with 
the  brightness  *  that  fought  against  the  snow  and 
made  the  world  to  flourish.     The  nature  of  hail  was 

"  The  "stony  cloak"  is  the  thickly-falling  haU  which 
covers  her  like  a  cloak,  φορμός  is  a  seaman's  cloak  of  coarse 
plaited  material.  *  The  gleam  "  grazes  on  "  the  patch 

of  white  sky  which  the  clouds  "  excluded  "  from  their  society. 
'  Exposed  themselves  to  the  sun. 


45  Horna,  except  epvKe  (D.  L.  P. :  epeiKe  Horna,  which  I 
do  not  understand).  48  For  ύδατώδβο  see  Gerstintrcr, 

p.    103.  49  Horna's    reading  of   Π.  52  ■η]€ρίην 

Horna.  57  Maas.  61  ΐζώσατο  coni.  Keyuell;    Π 

ace  to  Horna. 
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els    ρόον    όμβρηζντα,    χιών    δ'     €Τΐνάσσ€το 

φίγγ^ι  νικιη]θ€Ϊσα•  βιαζομβνη  δέ  γαληνηί 
€ρρ€€   ποίΚίλό^[α\κ[ρ]υς   άνηναμ^ντη   μ[ο]θο[ν] 

αίγλης.  65 

ττηγάων  δέ  τένοντες  εμνκησαντο  ρ[€€]θροίς 
στεινόμενοι  νιφά^εσσι  8απ€Τ€ων  προχοαων, 
μαζοί    δ'    €σφ{ρ)ίγόω[ν]το    powhees•    €κ    δε 

χαράΒρης 
ώρτο    ρόος    τταΚ[ίνο\ρσος ,    δπηι    ττιτνώΐββίος 

νλης 
νεωθεν  ερρίζωντο  συνηλικες  epveau  νύμφαι.    70 
τοΓα    δ'    'Α[/χα]δρυάδω^    τι?    ύπερκύτττουσα 

7Τ€τ•ηλων 
evi'CTTie  ν]ηγαίηι  ροδθ7Γ[ΐ7χ]€ί.  γείτονι  νύμφηι• 
χαΐρ4  μοι,  άρχεγόνοιο  φίλον  τεκος  Ώκε ανοΓο, 
φνταλιης     )3ασιλ€ΐα•     τι    /χ[οι     xpeo?]     βστι 

ροάων 
βριθομενηι    yepaeaai    μ€\λανστ€ρνω]ν    νεφε- 

λάων;  "■' 

ονχ    όράαις,    δσος    6μβρο[ς    εμην    ττροχυθίΐς 

κατά]  λόχμην 
ημέτερης  εντοσθεν  ά7τοστ[άζεί  πλο]καμΐ8ος ; 
ένθεν  έχεις  τόσον  οΙΒμα,  τάλαν  τ[ί  δε  μΰθ]ον 

εγείρω; 
θυμο^ακης     οτι     μΰθος,     έπειτα     δε     μητι[ς 

άμείνων. 
εγγνθι  γαρ  χρόνος  ούτος,  όταν  ττοτε  Σε[ιριο? 

ένθα  τεών  γεράων  τιμηορος  εσσετ[αι  ωρη. 
rai  τότε,  πότνα,  τίταινε  φυτοσπόρον  [άρΒμον 
άλωαΐς 
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changed  to  a  showery  stream.  Snow  was  shaken  to 
the  ground,  vanquished  by  the  light  ;  forced  by  fair 
weather  it  flowed  away  in  m^Tiad  changeful  tears 
declining  battle  with  the  brightness.  The  sinews 
of  the  springs  roared  loud,  hard-pressed  by  the 
snoΛvfloods  of  the  heavenly  outpour  ;  their  breasts 
were  taut  •with  the  streams.  And  from  its  bed 
the  stream  arose  and  turned  again,  back  to  where  the 
nymphs,  coeval  with  the  trees,  were  rooted  in  the 
depths  of  the  pinewood. 

There  spoke  an  Hamadryad,  peeping  forth  from 
the  foliage,  to  her  rosy-armed  neighbour,  a  fountain- 
nymph  :  "  Good  morrow,  dear  daughter  of  father 
Ocean,  queen  of  the  Plantation  !  How  should  I 
need  your  streams,  laden  as  I  am  with  the  bounty 
of  the  black-breasted  clouds  }  Do  you  not  see  how 
great  a  shower,  poured  upon  my  bushes,  drips  down 
from  Λνΐίΐύη  my  tresses  ? — That  is  why  you  have  so 
deep  a  flood,  my  dear  !  Why  am  I  aroused  to  speak  ? 
Because  speech  touches  to  the  heart,  and  thereafter 
plans  are  better  formed.  For  that  time  is  near,  when 
the  dog-star  burns  :  then  will  be  the  season  when 
your  bounties  are  helpful — then,  lady,  spread  your 

63  γαίηι  coni.  Keydell  :  Π  ace.  to  Horna.  64  γαλήνη 

Gerstinger.  68  Cf.    Joh.    of  Gaza   .?.    127    ρόωι   σφρι- 

γόωιη-ι.  78    τόσον    ^laas    (το    σον    G).  S2  άρζμόν 

aXtoais  Horna. 
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e[t]o-e[T]i   8ίφαλ4ηίσίν,   όπως   χά/π?   €νχαρι[ς 

η  μ€ν   €φη   γβλόωσα,  χάρις   δ'   άπίλάμπετο 

ττίολλη 
€ΐ]?  epLV  όρν[νμ€ν]ηί  φιλομ^ώέα  [  85 

{Fragments  of  six  lines) 

εν]θα  μζτ    αιθέριων  χιονώΒεα  κώμο\ν  €ρ]ώ- 

των 
lS]p€i  γζίοττόνωι  vu[jU.]^etieTat  ομπνια  Αηώ. 
7τ]άντ€ς   δ'    €ύχ€\τόω]ντο ,    θυος    δε   μεμηλεν 

€κάστωι, 
β]ωμ6ν  av[iOTCt)u.]e[va]t  Αηώιον.     €ς  δε  θνηλάς 
]s"  σκοττ4.\οισι  καλαυ[ροπί ]ο 

τονρος.  ^ 

αΐ}/ι]δ[ιων]  δε  φάλαγγβς  €π€ρρώοντο  βοτήρι 
άφ]αμ€νωι      θνόεσσαν      Έλευσινιτ^?      φλόγα 

πεύκης. 
άγρο]νόμοι    δ'    άγέροντο,    περιστεφαντο    8[<e 

β]ωμόν 
άζαΧ]€ον  τινά  κόσμον  άμαλληεντα  τιθεντί^ς 
αϊσων]     εσσομενης     σταχυώδ[ε]ο?     αγγελον 

ωρη[ς.  95 

μ€λ7Τ€σκο]ν    δε    γέροντες,    εττωρχησαντο    δε 

κοΰ[ροί 
ά[ζόμ€]νοί  μεγαΚοιο  φιλοξενίην  Κ[ε]λ[ε]οΓ[ο• 
'Ρα[ριά]δθ5    μελποντο    φι,λοφροσύνην    [βασί- 

λείης 

(Fragments  of  two  lines') 
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fertile  waters  over  gardens  ever  thirsty,  that  your 
favour  may  be  favourable  indeed  !  "  Smiling  she 
spoke,  and  abundant  grace  shone  forth  from  her  as 
she  sped  to  laughing  conflict.  .  .  . 

{Fragments  of  six  lines') 

There,  after  the  snow-dance  of  the  Gods  of  love 
from  the  sky,  Deo  the  goddess  of  the  corn  is  wedded 
to  the  skilful  tiller  of  the  soil.  All  men  were  praying, 
and  each  had  the  sacrifice  at  heart,  to  raise  up  an 
altar  to  Deo.  The  bull  that  (rejoices)  in  the  crags 
(obeyed)  the  crook  toward  the  sacrifice.  The  troops 
of  kids  pressed  hard  upon  the  herdsman  who  kindled 
the  fragrant  torch  of  Eleusinian  pine.  The  country- 
folk forgathered,  and  encircled  the  altar,  laying  upon 
it  a  fair  offering  of  dry  sheaves,  propitious  omen  of 
the  harvest-time  to  come.  The  old  men  sang,  the 
young  men  danced  in  time,  with  reverence  for  the 
generosity  of  great  Celeus  "  :  they  chanted  the  kind- 
liness of  the  goddess  of  the  Rarian  ^  plain  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  tn-o  lines) 

•  See   Horn.   Hymn   to    Demeter.  *  Demeter.      See 

Allen  and  Halliday,  The  Homeric  Hymns,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  1 14  sqq. 


83  €117  Maas.  88  δ'  ίμΑμηλεν  Gerstinger,  corr  Horna. 

89  θνηλας   coni.    Keydell ;    Π   ace.    to    Horna   {dvplbas    G). 

90  άχθόμί€νο5  .  .  .  1(τπ€το  Gerstinger :  βοσκόμενος  .  .  .  κότττΐτο 
Horna:  πλαζόμίτο?  Kej"dell, /SoAAero  Maas.  Possibly  yjjdo- 
σννο\ς  σκοττίΧοισι  καλαυ[ρο7τι  Tret'^eTjo.  95  αίσιον  ^laas. 
96  μ€λπ€σκον  Horna.             98  βασίλείης  Maas. 
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Ύριτττολίμωι   ζ^ν^ασα   8ρακον[τ{€)ίοιν  ζυγ]α 

Βίφροιν, 
θβσμοφόρον    δ'     ereXeaaev    άγηνορα     8•ημον 

^  Άθηνης.    ^  ^  ,  ,     ,  ^^ 

και    τα    μ€ν    iv    OveeaaL'    βΟ€ς    δ*    άροτηρι 

σώ[η]ρωι 
veiov  [€]πίσπ€ρχοντο  peraXXevovres  άρούρης. 
μαστίζων     δ'      εκάτβρθζ      σννώρώος      i^vta 

τανρων 
γηττόνος  rjviox€[v]€V  εττ'  ίξυο<;  ηνία  τείνων 
ρινός  €υτρήτ[οιο\  ττερισφίγγοντα  κΐΧ^νθονς.     ι  π. 
οντω  παν8αμάταρα  φύσις  π€ΐθη[μο]νι  τ€χνηι 
€ζ  ορβων  e?  άροτρα  βοών  εβιησατο  [φύ]τΧην 
.^οβόρωι     τίκτου[σα]ν     €θΐκότα     τέκνα 

[.   .  .]etV.  ^    ^ 
ορίθα^ί-ην    δ'    €χάραζ€    τανυττΧίνρου    τττύγ^α 

γαίης 
σ\τοιχά8α     8ιν€υων     €ριβώΧακα,     ^αιά     δε 

/3αινω[ν  110 

xl^lijpojv  άχθος  epetSev  €ς  αΰΧακα,  μη  -ποτ* 

άρότρωι 
τρα^χύς     νπαντιόων     κρύφιος     Χίθος     €ργον 

€ρνκηι. 
]βωτοισιν  ανα[ ]  άρΒμον 

ό^ζύων 
άν8ρ]ομ€ης    €σττ€ΐρ\ζ    γνην    θρ€]πτηρα    [y]e- 

νίθΧης, 
ρΐαίνων    €νθα    κα[1    ένθα    φυτοσ7τ]όρα    δώρα 

θ^αίνης.  11δ 

Τ€]μν€   he.    7τνρο[φόρον   7Τ€8ο]ν   €ρκ€σι•   μίμνε 

δε  βάκτρωι 
100  θΐσμ.  π  ace.  to  Horna.  108  αίμοβόρωι  .  .  .  τΐκνία 
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yoking  for  Triptolemus  a  dragon-chariot,  and  made 
the  proud  people  of  Athene  law-bringers  (?)." 

Thus  was  it  with  the  sacrifices.  The  oxen  went 
speedily  turning  up  the  fallow-land  with  iron  plough  ; 
the  labourer  whipped  them,  now  one  of  the  pair,  now 
the  other,  and  steered  the  steps  of  his  pair  of  bulls  ; 
and  uf>on  his  hips  he  stretched  the  reins  that  bound 
fast  the  passage  of  their  tunnelled  nostrils.  Thus  did 
Nature  omnipotent,  by  Art's  persuasion,  drive  the 
race  of  oxen  from  the  mountains  to  the  plough  ;  and 
they  create  offspring  like  to  .  .  .  He  cut  open  a 
straight  fold  in  the  broad  earth,  turning  the  rich  soil 
in  rows ;  taking  short  steps  he  pressed  his  heavy  hands 
toward  the  furrow,  lest  a  rough  stone  hidden  should 
meet  the  plough  and  stay  his  labour  ;  .  .  .  walking  .  .  . 
water  ...  he  sowed  the  field  that  must  nourish  the 
race  of  men,  sprinkling  this  way  and  that  the  fruitful 
gifts  of  the  goddess  ;  he  cut  off  the  wheatland  with 
hedges,  and  stayed  warding  off  with  his  staff  the 

"  θ€σμοφόρος  here  obscure:  usually  epithet  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone. 

'PeiTjt  Gerstinger :   but  Π  ace.  to  Horna  has  τί'κνα  [.  .  .]ίίψ 
at  the  end.  114  άν^ρομ^ης  Maas:   γύην  D.  L.  P.  (άγ- 

pov  Horna).  115  ρ]αίνων  Keydell;    (.  Jcuwov  Π  ace.  to 

Horna). 
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7τυρ]οβόρων  γ[€ράνω]ν  ττοΧ^μ-ηιον  Ισμον  ipv- 
κων 

]  τόσσην  δ'  άν€βάλλ€το  μολπην 
]  θαλυσίον  νμνον  άει'δων. 
(Fragments  of  nine  lines,  including  a  reference  to 
οργιά  Κώια) 

rota  γέρων  μ[ξ.λπ]&σκζ'  μέλος  δ'  ατταμζίβζτο 

νύμφη  120 

€γγυθι   βουκολέουσα,   λάθςν   (δ*)    αρα   θήλυς 

€θΰσα 
ανέρος   €Ϊμα   φέρουσα   καΐ   ά[ρσ]€να   Β[€σ]μά 

ττβ^ίλων. 
Ίτασα    μέν    έσφηκωτο    καλυφαμ{έν^η    χ/30[α] 

π[έ7τ]λοίς, 
ττοιμβνίωί  ζωστήρι  ττ^ρίττλοκος•  έκ  δε  καρηνου 
■χαίτην  αμφιέλισσαν  άττοθλίφασα  κομάων         1 25 
ά]νΒρ€ίην  ehiiqivev  δλην  ράχιν,  ονΒέ  μιν  αΐγλη 
€σ]π€ρίη{ν)  ΐ[σχ\ναίν€ν  άποστάζουσαν  έέρσην. 
7}    δ'    άρ'    άλυσκ]άζουσα    ττάτον    κρυμνώΒΐος 

ϋλης 
γηλοφον  αΓ\γλη€ντα  μζτηλυθβν,  ηβλίωι  δε 
κν[κλα  νϊ]φοβλητοιο  ττεριστειλασα  χιτώνος      130 
.;..  ,      ο,κρα  [jU.eA]cuv  γύμνωσαν  ές  ίύφυέων  τττυχα 

*•■         ούδ'      [αγέλης     ά]μέλησ€ν,      άλωομένην     δε 
-  ;.  -.  'ί         τίθηνΊ]\ν 

(^Fragments  of  three  lines) 

ηκα      π€ρι[σ]φίγζασα      ττολύρρυτον     αντυγα 

μαζών 
εΓλ/ce     ρόον     γλαγό^ντα     καΐ     ώπασε     ΥΙανΙ 
θνηλήν. 
578 
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hostile  swarm  of  cranes  that  devour  the  wheat. 
.  ,  .  awoke  so  great  a  song  .  .  .  singing  a  hymn  of 
harvest.  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  nine  lines) 

So  the  old  man  sang.  A  maid  sent  back  a  melody 
in  answer,  tending  a  herd  near  by,  and  concealing 
her  womanhood  with  a  man's  attire  and  a  man's 
sandals  bound  upon  her  feet.  Her  body  wsls  all 
hidden  and  tightly  bound  in  raiment,  a  shepherd's 
girdle  twisted  round  her.  From  her  head  she  squeezed 
the  flowing  tresses  of  her  hair,  and  her  manly  back 
was  all  a-streaming  ;  nor  could  the  sunlight  make 
her  dry,  as  she  dripped  \*ith  water  in  the  evening. 
Evading  the  path  of  the  chill  forest,  she  went  to 
a  gleaming  hill-top.  Fastening  the  snow-beaten 
vest  around  her,  she  bared  to  the  sun  the  top  of 
her  body  down  to  the  cleft  of  her  shapely  thighs." 
Still  she  was  not  forgetful  of  her  flock  :  the  straying 
mother-ewe  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

lightly  gripping  the  roundness  of  its  streaming  udder, 
drew  forth  a  milky  flood  and  gave  it  for  an  offering 
to  Pan. 

"  The  poet  has  in  mind  such  figures  of  Aphrodite  as 
Vatican  Gabinetto  delle  Maschere  433  and  its  many  replicas 
and  variations;  v.  Amelung,  Vat.  Kat.  ii.  696-698;  Brendel, 
die  Antike  6,  41-64  (Beazley). 

117  γ(ράνων    Maas.  127  toTrepajv    Maas.  132 

άγίλης   Maas.  133  ιτ€ρισφίγξ.  conL   Maas  ;    Π  ace.  to 

Horna  (ίΐτισφ.  G). 
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•ηΒη     μ€ν     Φαέθοντος     ΐφ*     Ισττζρνης     πόμα 

λίμνης  136 

αιθ^ρίην    KpoT€OVT€s    υπ*     ΐχνΐσίν    άτραπον 

Ιτητοι 
άντυγα  μυ8αλ€την  λίποφβγγ^ος  cXkov  απήνης, 
ηίρι  δ'   ηγ€ρ4θοντο  πάλιν  νεφ^λώ^ε^ς  άτμοΙ 
€κ    χθονός    άντ€λλοντ€ς,    άποκρνπτοντο    δε 

πάντα 
Tcipea     πουλυθβμεθλα     καΐ    ovkctl    φαίνζτο 

μήνη.  I4G 

ύφιπ€της     δ'     δρ[μαί\ν€     μ€[γ]ας    βρονταΐος 

άητης 
λάβρος  €παιγίζων,  ν€φ4ων  δ'  ζζέσσχηο  δαλο? 
ρηγν\νμ\€νων  €κάτ€ρθ€  καΐ  άλληλοισι  γυθίν- 

των. 
παΐΒα    δε    νηπιάχοντα    πατήρ    €πΙ    κόλπον 

aeipas 
οϋασι    χείρας     εβαλλεν,     όπως    μη     Βοΰπον 

άκουσηί  145 

νφόθεν  άλληληίσίν  άρασσομίνων  νεφελάων. 
αίθηρ    δ'    €σμαράγησ€ν,    [ο]ρινομ€νη    δε    και 

αύτ[η 
παρθένος  ίλκζσίπεπλος   €ην   ε/ίάλεσσε   τιθη- 

ν[ην. 
yata   δε   καρποτόκων  λαγόνων   ώΒΐνας   άνέ- 

^σχ[ει^^  ,  ,         ,  Ι 

αΙΘΙρι  καΐ  νεφέεσσιν  ΙπντρΙφασα  γ[€νί]θλη[ν.  15θ! 
άλλα  μοί  €ύμ€ν€θΐ.τ€  καΐ  ε'^  ''Κλ[ληνος  άρον- 

π€μπ€Τ€  μ€  σπ€ίσαντ€ς  €φισταμ€ν[ 

Κνρηνη  καλεει  μ€,  βιαζόμενος  [δε'  μ€  Φοίβος 

έλκει  θηροφόνοιο  φίλης  ^ττΐ  γουνατα  [ννμ]φης. 
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Already  the  steeds  of  Phaethon,  beating  the  path 
of  heaven  beneath  their  hooves,  were  drawing  the 
dew-moist  rail  of  their  twilight  chariot  toward  their 
drinking-pool  in  the  western  sea.  And  again  the 
cloud-mists  were  gathering  in  the  sky,  rising  from 
earth,  and  all  the  deep-rooted  stars  were  hidden,  and 
the  moon  was  seen  no  more.  A  great  thunderstorm 
was  speeding  on  high,  fiercely  rushing,  and  a  torch 
leapt  from  the  clouds  as  they  burst  on  either  side  and 
mingled  one  with  another.  A  father  lifted  upon  his 
lap  his  infant  child,  and  put  his  hands  upon  its  ears, 
that  it  might  not  hear  the  crash  of  cloud  bursting 
on  cloud  above.  The  heavens  rang  loud.  A  little 
maiden  too,  in  trailing  robe,  was  aroused  and  called 
her  nurse.  Earth  pelded  the  fruits  of  her  teem- 
ing flanks,  and  committed  her  children  to  the  sky 
and  clouds. 

Grant  me  your  favour,  and  speed  me  from  the  soil 
of  Hellas  with  libation.  .  .  .  Cyrene  calls  me,  and 
Phoebus  constrains  me  and  dra^s  me  to  the  knees 


146  άλληληι,σιν  Maas  (-oiatv  G).  152  ίφι<ττάμ€ν[ρν  v4<m 

cpy(ut  Gerstinger.  153  Maas. 
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hlevre],     φίλοι,     ττρος     eSeOXov     άρΐΐμανίοζ 

ΐΙτ[ολ\€μαΙον,  155 

€ν]θα  μ€  [KLKJX-qlaJKovGL  ΑίβνστίΒζζ  elaeri 
[Μο]ΰσαι. 

{b)     Έλλ](χδο$"  άγνον  ayaA/Lta,  Qeayeveg,  [ώι  evi 

πάντων 
e])a7re8ov      Έλλτ^νωΐ'      daXedei      πανΒη[μιος 

ο]λβος, 
€v]Slov   νμνοττόλου   yeveij?   σκίττας,   ωι   [ev\L 

ττάσας 
ϋβρ€ΐ  γηράσκων  'Έλίκών  άνΐθηκατο  Μούσα?, 
αλσο?    άκΎ]ράσί[ον^     ^ev[io]v    Διό?,     ώι    ev4 
■       '  πάντων  5 

_.,,,    ΤΓ]άσα    πολυπλάγκτων    μζρόπων    άμπαν^ται 

όρμη•^ 
atJeTO?  αίγιόχοιο  [Διό]?  βασίλψος  όρνις 
αΐ]θριον  TjeXioio  βολην  χρυσάμπυκος  αΐγλης 
•^]$•  €ύ7]γ€νίης  €πιμάρτνρον  o?8e  καλέσσαν  m 

Υ^ρΙμανοί    δ'     ζφ^πονσι    θεμιστοπόλου    πο-      m 

ταμοΐο  10 

μάρΊτΙυν]   άμωμητοιο   8ικασπόλον  οΐδμα  ye- 

[νβθλης. 
σης  δ'    €ύ]ηγ€νίης  Ιπιμάρτυρα  πόίσι  φυλασ- 

σ[€ΐς 
"Ζηνα  γ]ιγαντοφόνοιο  κυββρνητηρα  χορ^ίηΐζ' 
Zi^vja  γαρ  αύτον  ανακτά  και  Αίακόν  άμφι- 

πολ[€υ€ΐς 
φντλης]  νμ€Τ€ρης  [γζίτνητοΊρας ,  ης  άπο  πάσα  15 
πάσα[ις  ev  πολέεσσιν  ^Α\γαιιάς  εστί  γ^ν^^ίθλη. 
ποιον  σ[ ]ο?  ποίην  δε 

τ[ιταίν^ων 
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of  that  dear  nymph  and  huntress.  Up,  friends,  to 
the  seat  of  Ptolemy  the  Warrior,  where  the  Libyan 
Muses  are  still  calling  me. 

(b)  Pride  of  Hellas,  revered  Theagenes,  in  whom 
all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Hellenes  prospers  abidingly, 
a  calm  shelter  for  the  race  of  poets  ;  in  whom 
Helicon,  grown  old  with  insults,  has  dedicated  all 
her  Muses  ;  undefiled  grove  of  Zeus  the  Stranger's 
God,  wherein  every  adventure  of  wandering  mortals 
comes  to  rest !  The  eagle,  royal  bird  of  aegis-bearing 
Zeus,  knows  hoAv  to  call  for  witness  of  his  noble  birth 
the  heavenly  ray  of  the  Sun's  golden  gleam  "  ;  the 
Germans  use  the  stream  of  the  river,  their  judge 
that  ministers  the  law,  as  their  witness  of  irreproach- 
able descent.^  You,  as  proof  of  noble  birth,  have 
Zeus  in  safe  keeping,  in  the  sight  of  all ;  Zeus,  the 
leader  of  the  dance  that  slew  the  Giants.  For  you 
are  servant  of  Zeus  himself,  your  lord,  and  Aeacus, 
the  founders  of  your  race,  from  which  proceeds  every 
Achaean  breed  in  every  city. 

What  ...  or  what  lyre  of  seven  strings  shall  I 

"  Julian,  Ep.  xv.  :  the  eagle  takes  its  fledgelings  forth 
from  the  nest  and  displays  them  to  the  sky,  as  it  were  calling 
the  Cod  to  witness  that  his  brood  is  legitimate.  *  Ibid. 

The  Celts  put  babies  into  the  river  :  bastards  sink,  the 
legitimate  float. 

(6)  1   End  Maas.  2  End  Horna.  5  ξ€ΐ{ίο]υ  Maas 

(and  prob.  Π  ace.  to  Horna)  {ξΐί[ι•ο]υ  G).  9   ^s  Horna 

(and  prob.   Π)    {aijs  G).  13  Beginning  Horna  (Ζην]α 

γιγ.    G).  14  End  Maas.  16  πάσαις  ev   πολΐ€σσιν 

Horna.  17  riToivt-jv  Maas. 
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ίτΓτάμιτον  φόρμιγγα  τζας  ακτίνας  [α]€ίσω; 

πατρίδα  σην  ττρώτην  τταρ^λΐύσομαι•  €ύ\ζ\πί7]ς     Μ 
μέν  ^ 

)(€[νμ]ατα  φοητ^ντα  real  νχκώσιν  ' Αθήναι.     20 

€νθα  γαρ  αΐ}'λ7^€ί,?  άνβθηκατο  μάντις  Άττολ- 
λων 

και    κιθαρην    και    τόζα    καΐ    epvea    θίσκζΧα 
8άφνης. 

αλλά    οι    €vpvr[€]pov    τι    /te'Ao?    μ€τά    τοντο 
φυλάσσω 

σον  ττόθον  ευκελαδοιο  φ4ρων  ηγήτορα  μολπης. 

€Κ    δε    Teop   μ^,λ-πειν   φ€[ρο]μαι    yeVos""    άλλα 
λι^/αινειν  25 

8€ΐμαίνω,  yeve^t  γαρ  €μ['η\ν  σ€ΐρην[α]  καλύπ- 
τεις. 

€1  μεν  ευφθόγγοισιν  άννμνεον  άλλον  άοιδαΓ? 

avepa  τιμήεντα  βοώμενον,  η  τάχα  κεν  μ\_ι\ν 

"ηβγαθεοις  rjeiSov  άριστηζσσιν  δίσκων 

Έλ]λαδθ5"  εύκαμάτοιο•  σ€  δ'    Ελλάδα  ττασαν 
άείΒων  ^^ 

άγ\>]ώσσω  τά'α  τούτον  ei'  [-ηβρώεσσι  καλβσσω. 

Αίακ6]ν  ανΒι^σω•  Ύ€λαμώ[νι]οΡ  αΐμ[α]  κομί- 
ζεις. 

KeV/3o]77a      κικλησκω     και     'Κρεχθεα     Siov 
εΐ'ίφω  • 

νείατ^ον  αμφοτέρων  γένος  εττλεο.     Νέστορα 
λέξω- 

Νε'στο]ρο[?  αΐμ]α  φε[ρε]ι[ς].     Ααττίθην  8ε  σε 
Kaive'a  φαίην  ^ 

^ησας'  α/η    ΆρκαΒίης  σε  βοήσω• 
άρχ]εγόνοιο  Αυκάονος  ες  γένος  έρπεις. 

*  Ατρέα  σ'  άλκΊ^\εντα  και  Ήρακληα  καλεσσω• 
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stretch  to  sing  your  radiance  ?  Your  fatherland  first 
I  will  pass  by.  Your  Athens  is  beyond  a  poet's  flow 
of  praise ;  for  there  bright  Apollo  the  prophet  hung 
up  his  Ijnre  and  bow  and  divine  shoot  of  laurel.  But 
I  keep  an  ampler  song  for  Athens  after  this  one, 
since  you  have  charged  me  with  your  heart's  desire, 
that  is  the  mover  of  melodious  song. 

Now  I  am  inspired  to  sing  of  your  descent.  But 
I  fear  to  voice  it,  for  your  nobility  obscures  my 
song.*»  If  I  were  hymning  in  tuneful  melody  some 
other  honoured  and  famous  man,  my  song  would 
perhaps  compare  him  with  noble  heroes  of  Hellas 
rich  in  famous  deeds.  But  singing  you  I  sing  all 
Hellas,  and  kno\v  not  whom  among  her  heroes  I  may 
summon  to  play  this  part.''  Aeacus  I  will  call  you  : 
you  can-y  the  blood  of  Telamon.  I  name  you  Cecrops, 
and  speak  of  you  as  divine  Erechtheus  :  you  are  the 
latest  descendant  of  both.  I  will  call  you  Nestor  : 
you  bear  the  blood  of  Nestor.  I  might  call  you 
Lapith  Caineus  ...  I  will  cry  that  you  are  from 
Arcadia.  .  .  .  You  go  back  to  the  race  of  I^ycaon,  the 
founder  of  the  line.     I  will  name  you  strong  Atreus 

•  i.e.  is  too  splendid  for  my  song,  puts  my  song  in  the 
shade.  "  τούτον  :  to  be  this  object  of  comparison. 

18  Teas  άκτΐναζ  Π  ace.  to  Horna  {πασακτ€ΐνας'\'  G).  99 

ijei^ev  Π :  η€ΐ8ον  Arnim  {η  fhev  G).  ίίσκων  Π  {ΐισκον  G). 
32  ΑΙακον    Maas   (Λίαν   G).  37  apxeydvoto    Kejdell   (]e 

τόκοιο  G).  38  Άτρία  Horna,  σ'  D.   L.  P.  (ωησ/α   G): 

iXidjevra  Horna. 
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yvrjaL[og  avrJeAAet?  Πελοττψο?.     αλλοί'  άει'σω 
Μ.ιλτιάΒ[η]ν•     /cat     rovSe     φέρεις     -ηγήτορα 

φΰτλ\τϊ]ς.  40 

αυδτ^σω    [σ]^    Πλάτωνα•     Πλατώ^δο?    εσσι 

γ€ν€θ\\Ύ]ζ. 

iv  σοΙ  7τ[ά]ντα{ς)  €χ€ΐς,  πάντων  [μέρος  αυτό]? 

έτνχθ[ης, 
σης  ί\ύηγ€νίης  προτ€ρηγζν€ς  εΰχος  άέξων. 
€1    [δ'     €θ]έλ€ΐς,     Βείζοιμυ    τ€ης    κρη8€μ[να\ 

γενέθλης. 
Αζειόν     7τοτ€     κοΰρον     έγζίνατο     κνσαμένη 

Χθων  45 

Ύιτηνων  μεγάλοίσι   συνηβησαντα  κν^οιμοΐς. 
Αζαος     δε     Αυκωνα     γίγας     τ€κνώ[σα^το 

νύμφης 
άντι^σα?    ές    έρωτα,    Ανκων    δ'     [€υ]ώπι8α 

κουρην 
ηρως     Αηιάνεφαν.       άεζομίένηΐς    δε     [Πε]- 

λασγός 
εις    λέχος    €ΰ[στρωτόν    ττοτ      άνηΐζ    Δ]7^ια- 

ν[€ΐ\ρτης,  50 

Τ^ηνος    ελευ[^ε/3ΐΌι]ο    φίλος    [γο]νος,    -ης   άπο 

λέκτρων 
Α[ρ]κα8ίης     ε[^ιίτεϋσ]€     Ανκάονα     ποιμένα 

γαίης. 

(Fragments  of  five  more  lines) 
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and  Heracles  :  you  rise  a  true  born  son  of  Pelops.  I 
will  sing  you  as  a  second  Miltiades  :  him  also  you  have 
for  leader  of  your  family.  I  will  call  you  Plato  :  you 
are  of  Plato's  line.  All  these  men  you  have  within  you, 
yourself  you  were  created  a  part  of  all,  increasing 
the  ancient  glory  of  your  noble  family.  If  you  de- 
sire, I  will  lift  the  veil  from  your  remotest  ancestry : 
Earth  teemed  of  old  and  bore  a  son  Azeius,  who 
grew  to  manhood  amid  the  mighty  battles  of  the 
Titans.  Giant  Azeius  encountered  a  nymph  with 
lover's  intent,  and  begot  Lycon  ;  and  hero  Lycon 
loved  a  fair  maiden  Deianeira.  ΝοΛν  Pelasgus  of  old 
went  up  to  the  fair  couch  of  Deianeira  when  she  was 
growing  to  womanhood  ;  he  was  the  dear  son  of 
Zeus  the  god  of  Freedom  ;  and  from  her  bed  he 
got  Lycaon,  shepherd  of  the  land  of  Arcadia.  .  .  , 

{Fragments  of  five  more  lines) 

42  ττάντας  Maas  {πάντα  G).  44   Set^oi/xi  Maas  {84ξ.  G). 

48  ίνώπώα  Keydell  (ίύβλπώα  G).  50  D.  L.  P.  {evlwoiiy 

Tov  άνηλυθί  G). 
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141     [5  A.D.]    PRAISE  OF  A  ROMAN  GENERAL 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamowitz,  Berliner  Kloisikertexte^ 
V.  1,  1907,  p.  114.  See  Korte,  Archiv,  v.  540;  Schmidt, 
Phil.  Woch.  1908,  462. 

Λ  Roman  general  has  been  put  in  command  of  Egyptian 

Θ[ηβ]η  μη  τρομ4οις,  ουκ  ορχαμος  άλλος  άμ[€ΐνων. 
κ[οί]ρανος  Αιγυπτίων  €tl  φ^βζται  α.γνυμ€\ν 
ο]υ[77ω]  γηραλζοιο  λιτάς  -ηρνησατο  NetA[oi>. 
Πφσα[ι]  άναπνβύσωσι  θΐμιστοκληα  φυγόν[τ€ς. 
€μπαλιν  ότρύνων  σ€  νίμειν  en  ττζίσματα  Θ[ηβης 
γράμματα  σο[ι]  ττροίαλλζν  άναξ  χθονος  rjSe  θ[αλάσ- 

σης. 
τι  πλίον  αΐν-ησω  σε,  τον  rjtveae  θεσττζσίη  [οφ; 
^(ίξας  δ'  άθανάτοίο  χαράγματα  7ταμβασι[λήος 
χάρμα  ττόρες  ναετηισι  δι'  άστ€ος  ΐππον  €λ[αννων, 
σης  στρατ[ιη]ς  δε  φάλαγξ  χλαινηφόρος  ηθ€λ[  ] 


2  άχννμί[νων  ττΐρ  ed.  pr. :    ?  better  αχνΰμ([νός  ττβρ.  5 

©ηβών  ed.  pr. :  Θ^^τ??  D.  L.  Ρ.  7  ΗΝΗΣΩΣΕ  Π,  αΐνήσω 

οΐ  D.  L.  Ρ.  (form  common  in  late  Greek  :   c/.  P.  Oxy.  1793, 
col.  X.  5)  :  ηινήσω  Schmidt. 

"  Perhaps  the  Blemyes ;  see  the  next  piece,  and  the  poem 
in  praise  of  Johannes  in  B.K.T.  v.  1  (Dioscorus  of  Aphrodito). 
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TJteheSy  which  is  threatened  by  enemie*.'  Small  fraginente 
after  v.  10  refer  to  the  Thebans'  tcelcome  of  their  general ; 
then  to  a  baitle  ending  in  treaty  between  Rome  and  her  enemy. 
That  xjcas  the  end.  Sober  hexameters  of  the  Homeric  type, 
written  probably  early  in  the  5th  century  a.d. 

Thebes,  be  not  afraid  ;  there  is  no  better  ruler. 
The  king  spares  Egypt  yet  ...  in  grief,  and  has 
nut  yet  gainsaid  the  prayers  of  ancient  Nile.  The 
Persians  may  breathe  again,  for  they  have  escaped 
their  Themistocles.' 

The  lord  of  land  and  sea  sent  a  letter  to  you,  bid- 
ding you  again  to  take  in  hand  the  stern-cables  of 
Thebes."  Why  should  I  praise  you  more,  whom  that 
wondrous  voice  has  praised  ?  You  revealed  the  letter 
of  the  immortal  monarch,  and  brought  joy  to  our 
citizeiis,  riding  through  the  town.  And  your  cloaked 
company  wished  .  .  . 


•  The  hero  of  the  poem  has  perhaps  just  returned  from  a 
campaign  in  Persia.  '  ιτίίσματα  are  cables  most  com- 

nonly  used  to  make  a  vessel  fast  from  the  stem  to  the  shore. 
The  meaning  then  may  be  "  to  hold  the  city  secure,  not  to 
let  it  slip  away  (into  the  seas  of  trouble,  or  the  power  of  the 
enemy)." 
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142    [5  A.n.]         PRAISE  OF  GERMANUS 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilamo\vitz,  Berliner  Klassikerlej-lc, 
V.  1,  1907,  p.  108.  See  Schmid-Stahlin,  Gr.  Lit.  ii.  2,  909  ; 
Draseke,  Phil.  Woch.  33,  1915,  15. 

Description,  in  the  style  of  Homer,  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Blemyes  on  the  Nile  by  one  Germanvs,  a  Roman  commander 
hitherto  unknown.     The  names  of  the  soldiers  are  chosen  at 

h€^iT€]prji  κραΒάων  8ολίχόσ[κίον  βγχος  €τνφΐν 
yaaT[e]pa•  rrji  δ'  ivl  χαλκός  €.λ-ηλα\το 
ασπίδα  δαιδαλβτ^ν  χαμάΒις  βάλ[€,  κάππ^σζ  δ'  αυτό? 
ΰτττιος  ev  κονίηισι,  κυλιν8ομ€ν[ου  δ'   ύπο  χα]λκώί 
γαστρος  άποθρώσκοντα  Kareppeelv]  €[γκατ]α  γαίηι.  5 
ΥΙ^ρσίνοος  δ'  ολ^κ^ν  Αολίον  Kparepov  re  Χλυλάρηην 
ΑαμττζτίΒην  re  Φάληρον  ^Αγηνορά  τ'  αίολομητην 
Α'ίνιος  avre  Μίμαντα  Βαημονα  θηροσυνάων 
NJeiAtucT^S  προβλήτας  ΙΒών  €τηάλμ€νον  όχθης 
άκ]ροταΊ  ης  κεφαλής  κατά  Ινίον  ού'τασβ  χαλκώί•        10 
ττρηνης   δ'    €ς  ττοταμόν   προκυλίνδβτο,   [μίσ]γ€το   δ' 

ύ'δ[ωρ 
αι/χ]ατι,  τηλζ  δε  οΐ  προλιττών  χρόα  θ[υμός  άπΐτττη 
■ηντ^€  κουφός  ον^ιρος,  €7Τζρρώο[ντο  δε  ν€κρώι 
Ιχθ]ν€ς,  άμφΐ  δ'  αρ'  αυτόν  άγηγ[€ρατ^  €νθα  καΐ  evOa, 
€σ]θοντ€ς  σάρκας  τε  κ[αϊ]  €γ[κατα  ττίονα  φωτός.      15 
Αύτ]ομ€Βων  δ'  ύσμΐν[ 

και  γ]άρ  Srj  Βλε^υ,υων  πυκίναί  κλον€[οντο  φάλαγγ€ς' 
€ν\θ^  (βαλ*  Αΐσυμνον  κατά  γαστέρα,  τ\τ]ς  δε  διαττρό 
ώκχ}\τΐ€Τ€.ς  κατε'δυ  hopv  \χάλκ\€ον,  [αύτάρ  ο  y'  "ηρως 

14  End  D.  L.  Ρ. 
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random  from  Homeric  catalogue*  :  with  the  subtle  implica- 
tion that  Germanus  is  another  Achilles  (cf.  ρηξηνωρ  v.  48,  in 
Homer  of  Achilles  only).  The  events  however  are  certainly 
h  .storical.  The  Blemyan  wars  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  .)./>.,  and  this  poem  was  written  in  the  same  era. 
Homeric  hexameters  of  the  school  ofQuintus  Smyrnaeus. 

In  his  right  hand  brandishing  his  far-shadowing 
spear  he  smote  him  in  the  belly  :  therein  the  bronze 
was  driven  .  .  .  his  shield  of  curious  device  he  cast 
upon  the  ground,  and  himself  dropped  supine  in  the 
dust  :  he  reeled  beneath  the  blo\v  of  bronze,  and  his 
entrails  leapt  from  his  belly  and  flowed  doAvn  upon 
the  earth.  Persinous  slew  DoUus  and  strong  Pylartes, 
and  Phalerus,  son  of  Lampetus,  and  Agenor,  shifty 
schemer  ;  Aenius,  again,  seeing  Mimas  the  skilled 
huntsman  leaping  upon  the  bank  of  a  promontory'  of 
Nile,  wounded  him  with  bronze  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  upon  the  cro\\-n  ;  into  the  river  he  rolled  for- 
ward prone,  the  water  was  mingled  >vith  blood,  his 
spirit  left  his  flesh  and  flew  far  away  lightly  as  a 
dream  ;  fishes  swarmed  upon  his  coφse  and  gathered 
round  him  on  this  side  and  that,  devouring  his  flesh 
and  fat  entrails. 

Automedon  .  ,  .  battle  .  .  .  For  truly  the  dense 
ranks  of  Blemyes  were  being  routed.  There  smote 
he  Aesymnus  in  the  belly  ;  the  bronze  spear,  flying 
swiftly,  sank  through  it,  and  the  hero  stood  helpless, 
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€στ]η  άμηχανεων,  χολ[ά8€ς  8e  οί  αντίκα  ττασαί         20 
χύν]το  χαμαί,  [ 

]  τέταται  ν4φοξ,  ουδ'   €σορώ[μ^αι 
JaivT^r  ohov,  ή  8e  μ[οϊ]  €ξω 
στηΘξων  ταρβαλζη]  κρα8ίη  άναπά?^ζται  ηΒη, 

τταντα   δ[ ]λι;ται   χρόα   Βείματί.    τις   Kev 

άλύζαι  25 

avepa  tO[vS  ]  ονττέρ  re  μάνος  καΐ  χ^ΐρζς  άατττοι 
<χ\τρ^Κ€ως  πΐφνασιν  άττ'  άκαμάτοω  σώηρον; 
7)  ρ]α  καΐ  es  φόβον  ωρτο  κατά  φρένα  θνμον  άλνίων, 
οι]  δ'  άλλοι  κατά  μέσσον  eeAjLteVot  ηυτβ  κάπροι 
.   .^θόμ^νοι  κατ'  ορζσφι  λίνων  ϋπο  θηρητηρων  30 

]  τ€Κ€ων  V7T€p,  €ρρζ€  δ'  ηχη 
των  μβν  άπολλνμ4νω]ν  των  δ'  αΰ  φζύγοντας  οττίσσω 
βαινόντων  ζίφίσίν  re]  και  €γχ€σιν,  €κτνπ€  δ'  aW[rjp 

(^Fragments  of  three  lines) 

και  τιρ'α  δτ^  ττρώτον,  τι\να  λοίσθιον  ωλεσίν  ηρω^ς, 
ώζ  BAe/Liuas"  φ€υγον]τας  aTreaKehaaev  7τολ€μο[ιο ;      3. 

αλλ'  Οϋδ'  ώ?]  άττ4λ•ηγ€  μάχης  [ 

αλλ'  €ΤΓΐών  Ή]λ€μνων  κλισίας  τ[ε  /f]at  €[ρκ€α  πυκνά 
prj^d  re]  και  κατ€κη€  και  ους  κατ€μαρπτ€  κα[τ€κτα, 
ττρός  δ']  €θ€€ν  π€τρας  τ€  και  ου  pea  και  μ4λαν  [νδωρ 
ei5va]s"  λζίττομένων  Βιζημβνος  ei  ττου  έφΐ^ΰροι.  4!' 

ώς  δ]€  λζων  νομίηι  €πι  φορβά8ι  θνμον  άλυ[ιων 
αΐφα]  βοών  άγ4λ•ην  μ^τανείσβται  ηματι  μβ[σσωι, 
ovSe]  μιν  ίσχανόωσι  κύν€ς  8€8αημ€ν[οι  άγρης 
δυ/xejrat  epKea  ττυκνά,  τ^θήττασιν  Be  βϊοτηρες, 
αντάρ  ο]  y   αΐφα  βόανλον  άμαιμακίτηι  ύΐπό  λυσσηι  45 
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and  straightway  all  his  intestines  were  poured  upon 
the  ground  .  .  . 

..."  a  cloud  stretches,  nor  do  I  see  .  .  .  path, 
and  already  niy  fearful  heart  leaps  forth  from  my 
breast,  and  ...  all  my  flesh  ΑΛ-ith  terror.  WTio  could 
escape  such  a  man  as  this,  whose  spirit  and  hands 
invincible  are  truly  created  of  untiring  steel  ?  "  He 
spoke,  and  started  for  flight,  distraught  of  mind. 
The  rest,  penned  in  the  centre  hke  boars,  ...  on  the 
hills  by  hunter's  nets,  .  .  .  defending  their  offspring ; 
far  floated  the  clamour  as  these  were  slain,  thoge 
smote  with  sword  and  spear  the  fugitives  ;  loud  rang 
the  skies  .  .  . 

(Fragments  of  three  lines) 

Whom  first,  whom  latest  did  that  hero  slay,  as  he 
routed  the  flying  Blemyans  from  the  battlefield  ?  ...    ^r 

Not  even  so  would  he  stay  his  hand  from  battle  . . . 
attacking  the  tents  and  thick  fences  of  the  Blemyans, 
he  broke  them  and  burned  them,  and  slew  those 
whom  he  overtook  ;  and  he  ran  to  the  rocks  and  the 
hills  and  the  black  waters,  searcliing  to  find  them 
while  they  left  their  beds.  Even  as  a  Uon,  raging  in 
heart  against  a  cow  in  the  pastures,  swiftly  pursues  a 
herd  of  cattle  at  midday  ;  the  trained  hunting-dogs 
cannot  restrain  him  from  entering  the  thick  fences, 
and  the  herdsmen  are  aghast ;  swiftly  the  lion  leap» 
into  the  stalls,  driven  by  fury  irresistible,  and  blood 
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eaoope,  τ]ανροφόνον  δβ  yevvv  π€ρίάγνυτ[αι  α?^α• 
ως  κλίσίαις  Γ€ρμαν6ς]  irrexpaev,  οι  δ'  €7τ[ 

ως  αρα  Τ]€ρμανώι  ρηξηνορι  χαλκοκορύστ[ηί 
τηι  μ€ν  θ]'ηλνς  όμιλος  Ιυττλέκτοις  ivl  Β€σμο[ΐς 
τηι   oe   καϊ]   αίζηων   στρατός   earreTo,   τους   [κατά 

γώρ-ην  50 

ζώγρησ*  e/c]  ττολέμοιο  ττ^φνζότας.     eaTeve  δε  χθ[ών 
στ€φομ€ν]η      πρυλ€€σσι      καΐ      άκ[α]μάτων     ττοσίν 

Ϊ7τπω[ν 
στ€ΐνομ€νων  ά]μυ8ίς,  λιγυρη  δ'  άνββόμβζζ  σάλ[πίγξ 
ττατρίΒι  οΎ)]μαίνουσα  μάχης  7τολυγηθ4α  νίκ[ην• 
ov8e  φυλα]κτ'ηρ€ς  πυλέων  φαύ[ί\σκον  οχη^Ις  55 


ANONYMOUS 
143    [5  A.D.]     APPEAL  TO  A  ROMAN  GENERAL 

Ed.  pr.  Vitelli,  Atene  e  Roma,  vi.  1903,  p.  149.  See 
*Coniparetti,  Papiri  Fiorentini,  no.  114  (revised  text). 
Plates  IV,  V. 

This  very  difficult  piece,  obscure  in  phraseology  and  some- 
times barbarous  in  prosody,  was  written  in  the  5th  century 
A.D,  by  an  inhabitant  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  Ostensibly  its 
purpose  is  panegyric,  but  an  ulterior  motive  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible. The  hero  whom  it  praises  is  absent ;  and  the  poem 
is  an  illiterate  but  powerful  appeal  to  him  to  return  arid  save 
his  country  once  again.  The  enemy— perhaps  the  Blemyes 
again — have  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  renew  their 
predatory  incursions.  The  hero,  compared  successively  to 
Persetie,  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  is  exhorted  to  return  and 
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splashes  upon  its  jaws  that  bring  the  oxen  death. 
Even  so  Germanus  fell  upon  the  tents,  and  they  .  .  . 

Thus  they  followed  Germanus,  the  bronze-mailed 
breaker  of  the  ranks — on  one  side  a  throng  of  women 
in  strong-twisted  bonds,  on  the  other  a  host  of  young 
>varriors  whom  on  the  field  he  had  taken  alive,  fugi- 
tives from  battle.  Earth  moaned  beneath  the  steps 
of  men-at-arms  and  hooves  of  tireless  horses  crowded 
close  together ;  shrill  blared  the  trumpet,  heralding 
to  the  fatherland  the  joyous  victory  of  battle  :  nor 
did  the  bars,  that  guard  the  gates,  touch  .  .  . 
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APPEAL  TO  A  ROMAN  GENERAL     [5  a.d.] 

conquer  ;  and  to  bring  with  him  a  son,  like  Achilles' 
Neoptolemus,  to  succeed  him  in  his  valiant  command.  The 
mixture  of  panegyric  and  petition  has  a  good  parallel  in  tlie 
poem  addressed  to  Johannes,  B.K.T.  r.  1,  p.  117  {6  a.d.  : 
probably  Dioscorus  of  Aphroditopoli.'s). 

The  detail  is  often  obscure  and  sometimes  unintelligible. 
Vv.  1-8 :  the  hero  and  the  Muses,  who  are  to  celebrate  his  deeds, 
fight  together  steadfast  in  battle.  The  hero  and  his  brother 
were  both  taught  the  arts  of  war  from  early  youth.  In  the 
gap  after  v.  8,  the  sense  may  have  been  : — "  When  you  went 
away,  you  left  your  brother  in  command ;  but  meantime  the 
enemy  has  invaded  us  again,  and  your  brother  has  failed  us." 
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Then  vv.  9  sqq.,  "  He  is  not  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  women 
violated  by  barbarous  victors."  Fragmentary  lines  beginning 
παρθίνο[  6πλοτ(ρ[  γήραοί  [  suggest  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
injured  persons  :  [ovksti  .  .  .]  @ηβη  καγχα[λόωσα  implies  a 
reference  to  a  change  from  laughter  to  sorrow  in  Thebes. 
Vv.  25-35  :  the  hero  is  reminded  of  his  former  services  : 
how  he  repelled  the  onset  of  the  enemy,  restored  freedom  to 

ovK  άρα  μοϋνον  oS*  [^v  /xJeveST^tos",  άλλα  και  αι5τα[1 
Μουσαι  άριστ€ύου[σαϊ]  aet  βασίΧζίαν  α.οώ-η[ν• 
ου  Τ€Κ€  Κ.αλλίόπην  χ[αλ]/<:άσ7τιδα  πότνι,α  μητηΐρ; 
καΐ  ak  μάχ'ην  6διδα[^α]  μ€ν,  άμφοτέρω  δ'  €λιτ[αινον, 
φη  μ€ν  ΐΙηλ€β'ης  [ivonjrjs  άποττζίρηθεντα  5 

και  μζγάλην  atet  στ[.  .   .   ,  ά]ερτάζοντα  βοΐίηΐγ. 
et?  όσον  άργυρ€ην  [φρονρ]€Ϊς  Νειλωιδα  8ίνη[ν, 

συν  σοΙ  άλ€ζίκακο[ς ]  σοΙ  καΐ  6μ6φρω\ν 

•••••• 

]  ουδέ  γυναικών 
οΐ]μωγην  άλβγυνζν  6[8υρ]ομ€νων  θέμιν  ζύνης,  10 

αι]σι  ^17^1  μίσγοντο'  βίη  [δ'  ου]κ  εστίν  ερώτων 
ι]μ€ρτός  θεός  εστίν  [ερω]ς  δ'  ουκ  οΐ8εν  ανάγκην 
πολλά  τις  ελκομενη  7re[p]  εον  βοάασκεν  άκοίτη[ν 
ο]υδ€     l^o^os't    χραίσμησε,     φόβος    δ'     εττεΒησεν 

άκουην. 
η  δε  και  ουκ  εθελονσ[α]  τό[σ]'>^ΐ'  ύττεμεινεν  [α]νάγ- 

κην, 

Βεί,Βιε  γαρ  μη  τοΰτο[ν μ]ΰθον  άκούσηι 

και  πόσιν  αισχύ[νηϊ]  τε  και  υίάσι  μώμον  άνάφηι. 

1   [ϊμμ]ΐν€   8ήίο5   edd.  :     text    D.    L.   P.  4  Beazley. 

5  ττηι  π :  corr.  Beazley.  6  "  άρρηκτον  is  nearer  the  re- 

mains; but  A'avTos  would  make  better  sense"  (Beazley). 
7  (^poupets  Beazley.  10  aAeWev  Π,  corr.  Beazley  (error  of 

pronunciation).  13  πολλάκί,$  Π,  corr.  D.  L.  P.  14 
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the  city.  "  Λ  Heracles  is  nothing  to  the  land  of  Egypt !  " — 
the  only  distinguished  phrase  in  this  sordid  composition. 
Our  hero  once  brought  back  the  head  of  the  enemy's  leader 
on  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  there  was  rejoicing  throughout 
Thebes.  Vv.  36-end  :  so  now  he  is  implored  to  return  and 
save  his  city  again.  [Such  metrical  errors  as  those  in  vc.  4, 
18,  35,  43,  46  need  not  be  removed  :  nor  should  γαρ  hi  v.  27 
he  altered.^ 

Not  only  was  he  a  steadfast  fighter — so  also  are 
the  Muses,  who  ever  excel  in  kingly  song.  Did  not 
her  lady  mother  bear  Calliope  to  carry  shield  of 
bronze  ?  I  taught  you  the  arts  of  battle,  and  im- 
plored you  both,  when  you  ventured  the  battle  cry 
like  the  son  of  Peleus,  and  lifted  the  mighty  (un- 
broken) shield  of  oxhide.  As  long  as  you  stayed 
beside  the  silver  tides  of  the  Nile,  by  your  side  .  .  . 
defender  against  evil,  one  with  you  in  spirit,"  .  .  , 

nor  heeded  the  groan  of  women  lamenting  the  rights 
of  their  marriage-bed.  Perforce  they  lay  with  them  : 
but  force  has  no  part  in  Love  ;  he  is  a  god  of  Desire  ; 
Love  is  ignorant  of  compulsion.  Often  one  cried 
for  her  mate,  in  the  moment  of  her  ravishing  ;  .  .  . 
was  of  no  avail — terror  took  his  hearing  captive.^ 
Another  endured  such  constraint  even  against  her 
Mill,*^  for  she  feared  lest  .  .  .  should  hear  the  word, 
and  she  disgrace   her  husband  and   bring  reproach 

"  The  reference  may  be  to  the  hero's  brother.  *  Ter- 

ror made  him  (the  husband)  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  wife's  cries. 
*  The  contrast  is  really  between  the  one  who  cries  out  and 
the  other  who  does  not :  perhaps  βοάν  should  be  understood 
with  ουκ  ΐθίλουσα. 

ναέΐτησίν  Π,  οοΓΓ.  Beazley.  For  the  first  φόβος,  perhaps 
read  βοη. 
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ov  μία  τις  βιότοιο  ya[p  €μ]φασίζ,  ου  χορός  αντοΐς, 
ονχ  'Έλίκών,  ου  Μοΰσα•  βζβηκζ  γαρ  Ισα  θυέλΧαις. 
•ηρως,  ovhl  ere  τοΰτο  τταρηρ\α\μβν ,  αλλ'  eVi  καΐ  νυν    20 
evvaerai   Θηβης   στα;^υωδ€θ[?]    €ύ[υ]μν€ουσίν 
"Apei  τ€ΐρ]ομ€νοισίν  άλζζίκακόν  σ€  φαν4ντα. 
€τλη  γαρ  ττρηνης  (a)e  κυλLv8o[μ]4vη  τταρά  ττοσσί 
ΤΓολλά  πόλίς  λιτα»'[ 

τοΰτο  πάρος  τολύπευσας  iXeudepiav  άγα[π]άζω[ν,    25 
κΰ^ος  ^χ€ίν  Ιθέλων  και  KepSeog  ουκ  άλ€γίζω[ν. 
οσσοι  γαρ  δ'  ύττο  χ^ΐρα  σαόπτολίν  elai  μαχη{τ)αί, 
ρύσαο  και  σφιν  έ'δωκα?  άναιρίμζν  [ 
ou8ev  is  Αιγυπτίων  'HpaKXees'  ου[ 

και  κ^φάλη  στονΟ€ντος  [  30 

8ουρ6ς  άττ'  ακρότατου  ο[ 

ώι  8αβων  ασβ€στον  aei  [σέλα?,  ώι  re  πανημαρ 
τ€ρπωλη  κατά  άστυ  και  απ[ 

οϋν€κα  δια  ττόλις  ττάλιν  όλβ[ία ]οις 

μύριοι  δ'  €στ€φαντο  γ€γηθότ€[ς,  οΰν^κα  8η  σφιν         3ό 
Βηναίην  βαρύ8€σμον  απ*  οϊ[κων  τρζφας  άνί]τιν. 

τοια  μ€ν  άνθρώποις  ττελε  χάρμώτα• ]  €στη 

SeucTO  νόσφιν  ιόντος,  €πος  τ'  e\  φατ*  αύτίκα  τ]οΐ[ο]ν' 
ζ[η]λημων,    τι    παθοΰσα    φίλον    γόνον    άμον    άπ- 

η]υρ[α]ς; 
•η]μ€Τ€.ρας  ω8ΐνας  άφηρπασας•  €ΐ  [8e  μ€γαίρΐ€ΐς,  40 

οϋ]ν€κα  πωτη^ντα  πόρον  ποτ€  Πβρσβ'α  δ'  άλλον 
(Lacima  of  at  least  one  line) 

20  παρήραμ€ν,  like  αναιρίμΐν  V.  28,  is  a  solecism  (intended 
to  be  forms  of  τταραιρίω,  άναφίω).  22  Beazley.  26 

άλογΙζω[ν  Π:    corr.  D.  L.  T'.  32  D.  L.  P.  35-40 

(and  lacuna  after  41)  Beazley. 
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upon  her  sons.  For  these  men,  life  has  no  signifi- 
cance (?) :  they  have  no  dancing,  no  Helicon,  no  Muse 
— she  is  gone  swift  as  the  storm-«-inds.  Great  hero, 
we  have  not  taken  this  honour  from  you — still 
to-day  the  citizens  of  Thebes'  cornlands  sing  your 
praises,  how  you  appeared  as  their  defender  against 
evil,  when  they  were  hard-pressed  in  war.  The  city 
endured  to  fall  prone  and  roll  before  your  feet,  with 
many  a  prayer  .  .  . 

This  you  fulfilled  of  old,  from  your  love  of  liberty, 
eager  for  glorv  and  heedless  of  gain.  The  warriors 
beneath  this  hand  that  saved  their  city — them  you 
rescued  all,  and  granted  them  to  destroy.  ...  A 
Heracles  is  nothing  in  the  land  of  Egypt  !*»... 

And  the  head  of  the  mournful  .  .  .  from  the  spear- 
tip  ..  .  light  of  torches  for  ever  unquenchable  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  because  the  holy  city  .  .  .  happy  again ; 
and  myriads  wreathed  their  heads,  rejoicing  that 
you  had  turned  from  their  homes  the  long-enduring 
heavy  chains  of  woe.  So  greatly  did  men  rejoice  : 
(and  now  again  your  city)  was  in  need  of  you,  but 
you  were  far  away ;  and  thus  at  once  she  spoke  * : 
"  Jealous,  what  made  you  steal  our  dear  son  away  ? 
You  have  taken  from  us  the  child  of  our  own  womb. 
If  you  begrudge  us.  because  of  old  .  .  .  winged 
journey,  another   Perseus Perseus  re- 

•  i.e.  we  want  no  Heracles;  we  have  you.  (I  take  Ήρά- 
#cAees   nom.   phir.,   es    Acy.  =  «'   Aty.    γήΐ-•)  ''  Thebes  is 

speaking  to  the  distant  city  in  which  our  hero  is  now  detained. 
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Hcpaevs  καΐ  μ€τά  NetAoi/  is  οΙκία  νόστιμος  ηλθ€ν. 
Bevpo,  τ€κνον,  σπζνΒοίς  aeo  ττατρβα  καΐ  συνοίκ{ους). 
€ξ  ου  μητρ]6ς   '^φυς,  alel  μβρόπεσσιν  άρηγεις- 
νυν  ά7τόν]οσφί  μένεις,  πατρίς  δ'  ert  σειο  ;)^ατίζ6ΐ.    45 
ώς  ^Αχιλζνς]  πάρος  ηιβν  is  οικία  ^ηώαμζίης, 
ττατρίΒι  Υί]νρρον  ayois  ΐίριάμου  τ€κ4ων  όλζτηρα 
]  7ττ[οΧ]ιπόρθιθ5'  ώ?  Όδυσ^ι 
•••••• 

44-45  D.  L.  Ρ. 
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144    [5  A.D.]   VICTORY  OF  A  ROMAN  GENERAL 

Ed.  pr.  *Vitelli,  Papiri  Greet  e  Latini,  iii.  1914,  no.  253, 
p.  112. 

Hexameters  by  a  poet  of  the  school  of  Nomius.    Evidently 

]  iTTi[p]peev  Avaovi\rj\wv 
ορμηι  μαινομβνΐηι  πόταμου  πάρα  yeiTovas  οχθα[ς. 
και  πάλιν  iφθiγζav'\τo  8υσηχ€ος  "Apeos  αυλοί, 

β[ το]ξοβόλ[ο]ι  [.  .  .  .]σα[ΐ'  α]κόντων^ 

κ[αι  Yo]ep6[v  θανίάτοιο  μ^λος  σύρ[ιζον]  όιστοί.  β 

.  .  .  .]  δ'  οκ[ ]λακων  νέφος•  \αΐ]φα  δε  ττάσαν 

•η[έρα\  y7jye[i^eOs•]  κονίης  €πνκαζ[€  κ]αλύπτρη, 

και  πώλοι  χ[ρ€μ]€τ[ι\ζον  βθη μονός  "Αρεος  οΐστρωι, 

ύγρη  δ'  αι[|ΐχ.α]τΟ€ν'τι  ρόωι  φοινίσσετο  γαία. 

αύτάρ  6  Βυσ[μ]ζν€ζσσιν  άναζ  άτλητος  '\άρουρας'1      ίο 

άνΒροφόνο[υ]  βάκχζυεν  Ένυα[λίοι]ο  χορ^ίην. 

φώτα  μ€ν  ώ[κη]€ντος  ύπβρ  ράχιν  ημ€νον  ΐππου 

10  α/>ον/>α;  cancelled  in  Π. 
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turned  home  even  after  his  visit  to  Nile.  Hither, 
my  son,  hasten  to  your  country  and  fellows. 
From  the  day  of  your  birth,  you  are  for  ever  helping 
mortal  men  :  but  now  you  abide  afar,  and  your 
country  still  has  need  of  you.  As  Achilles  went  of 
old  to  the  home  of  Deidameia,  so  bring  a  Pyrrhus 
to  your  country,  the  slayer  of  Priam's  children 
,  ,  .  sacker  of  cities  .  .  . :     as  to  Odysseus.  .  .  . 


ANONYMOUS 

VICTORY  OF  A  ROMAN  GENERAL   [5  a.d.] 

a  description  of  a  battle  in  which  Romans  {v.  1)  are  engaged. 
Probably  a  panegyric  of  the  same  kind  as  no.  143. 

This  text,  which  contains  corrections  made  by  the  first 
hand,  is  perhaps  the  writer's  own  copy. 

,  .  .  flowed  on  ...  of  the  Ausonians  .  .  .with 
furious  onset  by  the  neighbouring  riverside.  Again 
spoke  the  harsh  music  of  martial  flute,  .  .  .  archers 
.  .  .  ofjaveUns  .  .  .  the  hiss  of  arroA\-s  Λvas  a  mourn- 
ful melody  of  death  ...  a  cloud  .  .  .,  and  straight- 
way a  veil  of  earth-born  dust  hid  all  the  sky  from 
sight  ;  steeds  neighed  at  the  goad  of  the  familiar 
God  of  War,  and  the  ground  was  moist  and  purple 
with  a  stream  of  blood.  Now  the  king,  whom  no 
foeman  could  endure,  danced  the  fling  of  Enyalius 
the  Killer  of  Men.  One  hero,  seated  on  the  back 
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τύφ€ν  [αίλουητήρος  ύττό  ριπηισι  σώήρον 
€τμ'ήθη  δε  φά[ρ]νγξ,  Κ€φαλη  δ'  νπβρ  εδρα/χβν  ωμών, 
και  TTeaev  άσπαί[ρο]νσα•  το  δ'  [α]πνοον  ύφόθι  σώμα  15 
ου  TTeaev,  [αλλ'   eTre^LieJiJ/e,  και  ου  μ€θ€[η]κ€  χαλι- 
νούς. 

ίπττηΐσσι  και  αυτοκ4λ€υστος  68ίτης, 

φζύίγων  €γγ]ύς  iovras,  €π€σσυμ€νους  8e  8ι[ώ]κων, 
φ€υ8όμ€νος  π€ζοΐσι[ν  αίλίχβμοσι  μέτρα  ττορΐίης. 
ος  πάσης  προν€ν€υκ€ν  ύττ*  rjipa  μάρτυς  άρΐούρ^ης,  20 
7Τ€7Τταμ4νης  χθονος  βργα  λόφωι  προβλητι  φυλάσσο^ , 
άκροτάτωι  Se  revovri  ΥΥύλης  βπαφώμΐνος  άστρων, 
όμβροτόκους  ώΒΐνας  ΐΧαφρίζξΐν  ΐ'€φ€λ^α]ο^ 
•  •  •  •  .  Φ 

20  άροΰρης  Cammelli,  αρ.  ed.  pr. 
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145    [5a.d.]  fragment 

Ed.  pr.  *Wilcken,  Sitzungsberichte  der  koniglich  preussi- 
Mchen  Akadeviie  der  Wlssenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1887,  p.  819. 

The  interpretation  of  these  comical  lines  is  difficult.  Two 
kings,  one  Trojan  and  one  Achaean,  meet  in  the  house  of  a 
third  party.  The  Trojan  is  "  seeking  to  discover  the  race 
(pedigree)  of  a  horse  "  (for  yiverj  Ι-πηου  cf.  Iliad  v.  265, 
268),  the  Achaean  brings  a  colt  with  him.  The  third  person 
is  comically  surprised. 

TtVre  8ΰω  ^ασιλ'^ε?  ό  μ€ν  Ύρώων  ο  δ'  'Α;^αιών 
οΐ}κοθ'  ομοφρονέοντζ,ς  εμον  Βόμον  ζίσανέβητε; 
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of  his  swift  steed,  he  smote  with  the  blows  of  threshing 
steel ;  the  throat  was  severed,  the  head  ran  over  his 
shoulders  and  fell  quivering ;  the  body  above,  bereft 
of  breath,  fell  not  but  stayed  there,  and  let  not  loose 
the  reins.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  foot  soldier,  ...  to  the  horsemen,  and  un- 
welcome, flees  them  when  they  are  near,  pursues 
them  when  they  charge,  deluding  them  in  the 
distance  of  the  march,  by  the  tactics  of  the  roving 
infantry.  He''  Avho  leans  forward  into  the  sky, 
surveying  all  the  farmland,  with  his  projecting  ridge 
watching  the  Helds  stretched  out  beneath.  Pyles.  with 
his  topmost  spur  touching  ti:e  stars,  (ready)  to  relieve 
the  clouds  of  their  pangs  that  give  birth  to  rain  .  .  . 


*  This  difficult  sentence  appears  (as  Professor  Beazley  first 
observed)  to  refer  to  a  mountain  named  Pyles,  hitherto 
unknown. 


ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT  [5  a.d.] 

The  date,  context,  and  literary  associations  of  these  curiou» 
lines  are  uncertain.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  refer  to  the 
celebrated  Wooden  Horse.  Beazley  suggests  as  a  possible 
background  tlte  story  of  the  mares  which  Zeus  gave  to 
Laoniedon  in  recompense  for  tfte  rape  of  Ganymede,  and 
which  Laomedon  refused  to  give  to  Heracles  in  recompense 
for  the  rescue  of  Hesione. 

"  Why  have  you  two  monarchs — one  of  the  Trojans, 
the  other  of  the  Greeks — come  up  to  my  house, 
in  harmony  of  spirit  at  home  ? — one  seeking  to  dis- 
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rJTOL  6  μ€ν  yeverjv  ίππου  Βίζημ^νος  evpelv, 

αύτάρ  ο  πώλον  ayef  τι  νν  μη^^αι,,  ώ  μ€γάλ€  Zei;; 


ANONYMOUS 
1 46      [?  5  A.D.]  INCANTATION  TO  CURE  HEADACHE 

Ed.  pr.  *Schubart-Wilainowitz,  Berliner   Klassikertexte, 

V.  2,  1907,  p.  144.. 

An  incantation  intended  to  dispel  headache.  In  the  first 
five  lines  an  analogy  is  adduced  :  the  house  of  certain  Mystics 
was  burning  on  a  hill,  but  seven  maidens  prayed  to  seven 

{Small  fragments  of  seven  lines) 

μ^νστοΒόκος  κατΐκαίνθη 
]δ'  iv  6p€L  κατ€καύθ[η 
Ίων  κρηνας  inra.  [  ^ντων 

4πτά  8k  παρθ€[νικαΙ  κυα\νώπώ€ς  ηράσανίτο 

]σι  κυαν€αισ{ί)  καΐ  €σ[β€σαν  άκάμ]ατον  πυρ.  5 

/cat  ΚΕφ\αΧης  €7Γαοιδηισ[ιν'  φεύγει,  τ'  aAeyei[iOV 
πυρ  €Κ  της  κ]€φαλής,  φζύγζΐ  δε  [ 

{Obscure  fragments  of  four  more  lines) 


ANONYMOUS 
147    [5-6  A.D.]     ADDRESS  TO  THE  NILE 

Ed.  pr.  *Norsa,  Papiri  Greet  e  Latini,  vii.  1925,  no.  845, 
p.  149.     See  Keydell,  Hermes,  69,  1934,  420. 
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cover  the  descent  of  a  horse,  >vhile  the  other  leads  a 
colt  I     What  now  are  you  devising,  mighty  Zeus  ? 


ANONYMOUS 

INCANTATION  TO  CURE  HEADACHE  [?  5  a.d.] 

Spring-nymphs  and  extinguished  the  fire.  In  the  next  two 
lines  it  is  suggested  that  this  incantation  shall  extinguish  the 
fires  that  burn  in  the  sufferer  from  headache.  Ed.  pr. 
compare  P.  Amherst,  it.  11.  A  crude  composition,  unlikely 
to  achieve  its  object. 

(Small  fragments  of  seven  lines) 

(the  house)  of  the  Mystics  .  .  ,  burned  down,  .  .  . 
burned  down  on  the  mountain.  .  .  .  Seven  foun- 
tains .  .  .,  and  seven  dark-eyed  maidens  prayed  to 
the  dark  (nymphs  of  the  fountains),  and  put  out  the 
unwearying  fire.  Even  so  the  grievous  head-fire  flies 
from  the  head  before  this  incantation,  flies  too  .  .  . 

(Obscure  fragments  of  four  more  lines) 

ANONYMOUS 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  NILE     [5-6  a.d.] 

Vv.  7-9  are  addressed  to  the  Xile,  here  as  elsetchere'  con- 
ceived as  the  groom  of  his  bride  Egypt.  Of.  Nonnus  (of 
whose  school  our  poet  is  a  member)  vi,  341  ;  xxvi,  229. 

"  See  the  poem  in  praise  of  Johannes,  B.K.T.  v.  1  (Dios- 
corus  of  Aphrodito),  and  Keydell,  loc.  cit. 
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heOpo  λνρη  μ[€ν  a]et8e  τταρ'  ψόνξσσίι]  θαλάσσης, 
Beupo  /xev  [ψόν]€σσιι/  ά^ίσομ^ν  α\σ&]ματα  μολπης' 
KvSalveLV   €8[άη]ν  την  ου   δβδάασι  γνναΐκβς. 
βηλυτίρης  he  νόος  χαλ€ττώτ€ρός  €στ[ι  θ]αλάσ[σης• 
Όρφ€ίηι   καΐ  πρόσθζν  νπζίκαθβ  πόντ[ος  άοιΒηι, 
και  θηρβς  θ4λγοντο,  καΐ  ου  θέλγοντο  \yυvalκeς. 

ννμφί€  μη  Βήθυν€,  reov  δ'  €ττ[ 

avdei   κυμα[τ]0€ΐ'τι   φ€ρ€σταχ[υν\   άμφβττε   νύμφην, 

υμετέρων  [δ'  α\ττόναιο  ττοΧυρροθΙίων]  ύμ^ναίων, 

3  Keydell  :   e6  .  .  η  and  δ€δισσι  ed.  pr.  5  Keydcll. 

9  δ'  άττόναιο    Keydell  :  .[.  .]tto»tjo  ed,  pr. 
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Hither,  my  lyre,  and  sing  by  the  sea-shore,  hither 
and  let  us  sing  the  breath  of  melody  *  to  the  shore  ; 
I  have  learnt  to  honour  one  **  whom  women  have  not 
learnt  to  honour. — A  woman's  "  mind  is  harsher  than 
the  sea.  Ocean  once  yielded  to  the  song  of  Orpheus, 
and  Avild  animals  were  charmed,  but  >vomen  were 
not  charmed  .  .  . 

Tarry  not,  bridegroom,  .  .  .  attend  your  bride, 
that  bears  the  comear,Avith  the  bloom  of  your  waves'*; 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  the  wedding  of  your  roaring 
waters.  .  .  . 

"  άσθματα  μολπης  Nonnus,  D.  u.  18.  *  The  context 

suggests   that   Μοΰσαν,  the    Muse,    should  be   understood. 

'  f^Airrfpi;  =  woman  Nonnus,  D.  xlii.  147.  **  Alcman  fr, 
94,  3  Diehl  :  κύματος  άνθος. 
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(occurring  in  the  greek  text) 


Acharnae  207 
Achelous  391,  485 
Acheron  479,  495 
Achilles  161,  163,  497,  537, 

601 
Acroria  459 
Actitim  471 
Actor  495 

Adrastus  85,  95,  103,  519 
Aeacus  583,  585 
Aegina  87 
Aenius  591 
Aeolis  119 
Aeolus  119 
Aeschylus  227 
Aesymnus  591 
Aethra  495 
Agamemnon  411,  537 
Agenor  591 
Agesilas  409 
Alcinous  455 
Alcmeon  55 
Aleus  131 
Alpheus  153 
Althaea  159 
Ammon  393 
Amphiaraus  93,  99 
Amphion,  9,  69,  71,  87 
Amphitryon  499 
Amyntichus  503 

6oa 


Anacharsis  475 

Antinous  519 

Antiope  65 

Antiphates  551 

Apelles  461 

Aphrodite  93,  323,  325,  333, 

377,   387,   (Arsinoe-)   449, 

(Zephyritis-)  449,  489 
Apollo  29,   31,   35,   51,   99, 

113,  233,  527,  515,  585 
Apriate  495 
Arcadia  585,  587 
Archemorus  103,  105 
Ardys  523 

Ares  69,  71,  109,  393,  497 
Argo  85,  99,  107 
Argos  87,  89,  99,  101,  103, 

125,  181 
Argus  519 
Aristides  559 
Aristomedes  239,  241 
Arsinoe  453,  461 
Arsinus  499 
Artemis  411,  495 
Ascalaphus  495 
Asclepius  247 
Asia  87,  109,  125,  275 
Asopia  91 
Asopus  67,  119 
Astacius  523 
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Asteropus  493 

Atalanta  157 

Athena   151,  235,  341,  381, 

495,  577 
Athens  119, 125,201,213,585 
Atlas  45 

Atreus  15,  195,  585 
Atridae  15 
Attica  407 
Auge  131 
Augustus  471 
Ausonians  601 
Autocles  241 
Automedon  591 
Azeius  587 

Bacchus  109,  169,  395,  473, 

505 
Baucis  487,  489 
Bion  237 
Blemyes  591 
Boeotia  31 
Boeotus  117 
Bombus  539 
Bosporus  133 
Britain  545 

Cadmus  67,  69,  71,  91,  93, 

103,  395 
Caesar  471 
Caineus  585 
Callias  207 
Callicrates  449 
Calliope  89,  597 
Calliteles  457 
Canopus  447 
Carcinus  255 
Cassandra  57 
Cecrops  119,  585 
Celeus  575 
Cephalus  497 
Chaereas  255 


Chaere->tratus  301,  305 

Chalcodon  21 

Charition  339,  341,  S43,  349 

Chilon  517 

Chiron  119 

Cinyras  513 

Circe  399,  551 

Clotho  433 

Coeus  381 

Comaetho  499 

Constantine  559 

Corybants  261,  423 

Crateia  245 

Crete  87,  545 

Crisa  415 

Croesus  295 

Cronus   123,   199,  231,  233, 

409,  471,  525 
Curetes  87 
Cybele  423 
Cvclops  181 
Cyllene  31,  45 
Cynthus381,473 
Cvrene  581 
Cj-tis  523,  525 

Danai  99 

Danaus  107 

Daos  253,  285,  297 

Daphnis  503 

Dardanus  537 

Deianeira  587 

Deidameia  601 

Deiphobus  59 

Delos  545 

Delphi  517 

Demeas  275,  291 

IX-meter  235,  409,  495,  529 

Demodocus  455 

Demosthenes  557 

Deo  575 

Deriades  541 
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Dexiphanes  447 

Diognetus  2 1 5 

Dionysus  261,  275,  309,  393, 

505,  523,  525 
Dirce  63,  69,  71 
Dodona  113 
Dolius  591 
Dromon  309 
Dyme  415 

Echinades  497 
Egypt  117.  589,  599 
Eleusis  309 
Elpenor  551 
Elysium  479 
Enyalius  601 
Enyo  543 
Epicharmus  443 
Erechtheus  119,  585 
Erichthonius  415 
Eros  387 
Eteocl&s  179 
Etna  47,  155,  493 
Euboca  23 
Eudemus  223 
Euprepius  479,  481 
Euripides  227,  239,  255 
Europa  87 
Europe,  125 
Eurotas  457 
Eurydice  83 
Eurymachus  553 
Eurystheus  125,  493 

Gaul  465 
Germans  583 
Germanus  595 
Glaucopium  493 
Glenis  459 


Hades    25,    125,    461, 
493,  499,  513,  525 


463, 


Hadrian  519 

Hagnon  201 

Halinious  407 

Hamadryad  573 

Harmonia  93,  561 

Hector  59,  161,  163,  167,537 

Helen  167 

Helicon  473,583,  599 

Hi  lias  15,  99,  101,  105,  143, 

457,  541,  583,  585 
Hellen  119,  581 
Hellespont  559 
Hephaestus  381 
Hera  45 
Heracles  125,  131,  537,  587, 

599 
Hermes  25,  69,  71,  137,  241, 

527,  547,  549 
Hermus  557 
Hersa  493 
Hesperus  515 
Hippo  119 

Homer  267,  415,  453,  557 
Hora  379 
Hymettus  453 
Hj-perion  549 
Hypsipyle  93 

lambe  407 

Ida  167 

Iliad  453 

Ilithyia  131,  383,  417 

Ilium  15,  385,  537,  55T 

Inachus  25 

India  349 

lo  89 

lolaus  495 

Ion  119,  365 

Ionia  323 

Iphicles  495 

Iris  433 

Ismenus  69 


i 
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Ister  133 

Italy  449,  533,  543 

Itys  423 

Jason  109 
Jove  261 

Labdacus  93 

Lacedaemon  457,  517 

Laches  281 

Lachesis  383 

Lampetus  591 

Leander  515 

Leipephile  495 

Leinnos  85,  93,  107,  109,  387 

Leto  473 

Leucas  471 

Libya  393,  449 

Lycaon  585,  587 

Lycidas  503 

Lvcon  587 

Lycurgus  83,  91,  521,  523, 

525 
Lvcus  65 
Lysias  259,  261 

Maea  69,  241 

Malacus  355,  357,  359,  361 

Mantinea  209 

Marsyas  241 

Maximus  535 

Medes  465 

Megara  231 

Melanippe  119 

Meleager  159 

Meles  557 

Meligunis  493 

Memnon  21 

Menalcas  503 

Menelaus  537 

Menoetius  531 

Methymna  539 


Midas  513 
Mideia  493 
Milesias  ^225 
Miitiades  587 
Mimas  591 
Modaeus  539 
Moschion  265,  279,  311 
Mycenae  91,  125 
Myrmidons  15,  561 
Mysia  15,  131,  133 

Nauplia  107 

Naxos  381 

Nemea  83,  85,  91,  105 

N'ereus  543,  561 

Nestor  585 

Niceratus  207,  265,  305,  307 

Nicias  201 

Nile  133,  431,  471,  507,  509, 

589,  591,  597,  599 
Nilots  429 
Numenius  287,  321 
Nycteus  67 

Odysseus  15,  403,  551,  559, 

601 
Odyssey  453 
Oecles  93,  99 
Oeneus  215 
Olympia  235 
Olympus  473 
Onasiphanes  459 
Opheltes  97 
Orpheus  87,  109,  607 
Othrys  545 

Pallas  415 

Pamphilus  323 

Pan  131,  459,  505,  507,  579 

Pandora  497 

Paneaeus  545 

Paris  217 
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Parmenon  285 

ParnEissus  473 

Parthenion  131 

Pauson  207 

Peisander  207,  217 

Pelasgus  587 

Peleus  15,  87,  139,  597 

Pelops  131,  137,  587 

Penelope  551,  553 

Peneus  119 

Persephone  405,  495 

Perseus  505,  599 

Persinous  591 

Phaedimus    299,    301,    305, 

307 
Phaethon  581 
Phalerus  591 
Pharos  447 
Philicus  455 
Phihnus  265 
Philitas  267 
Philo  323 
Philoetius  551 
Philopoemen  457 
Phi  i  us  91 
Phoebus  9,  31,  33,  39,  57,  95, 

101,  113,  147,  473,581 
Phoenicia  87 
Phrygia  19,  71 
Piraeus  201 
Pirithous  123 
Pithias  201 
Plato  587 
Pleiads  567 
Polydorus  93 
Polynices  91,  93 
Polyphemus  551 
Poseidippus  473 
Poseidon  11,  75,  393,  409 
Praxo  457 

Priam  19,  59,  61,  167,  601 
Procne  243 


Procris  89 
Proetus  127,  129 
Prospaltians  221 
Protesilaus  529 
Proteus  447 
Prothous  539 
Psolichus  341,  343 
Ptolemy  453,  483 
Pylaon  539 
Pylartes  591 
Pyles  603 
Pyronides  211 
Pyrrhus  601 

Rhadamanthys  475 
Rome  557,  601 

Samos  457 
Sarapis  427 
Sarpedon  21 
Satyrus  241 
Schoeneus  157 
Sciron  495 
Semiramis  495 
Si  lens  459 
Silenus  503 
Simon  271 
Sisyphus  25,  129 
Smicrines  255 
Solon  211 
Sophocles  227,  231 
Sosias  235 
Sosthenes  275 
Sostratus  447 
Spain  545 
Sphinx  265 
Spinther  355,  357,  361 
Stiria  201 
Strobllus  295,  297 
Strymon  519 

Tantalus  9,  71,  317 
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Tartarus  409 

Tauron  461,  463 

Tegea  15 

Telamon  495,  497,  585 

Telemachus  553 

Telephus  19,  131,  143,  537 
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Aristotle  :     Pomes ;     Lonocnus   on   thk   Sublime.      W. 

Hamilton  Fyfe  ;  Demethius  on  Style.    W.  Rhys  Roberts. 
Ahmtotle  :  Politics.     H.  Rackham. 
Ahistotle  :  Postehiob  Analttics.  H.  Tredennick  ;  Topics. 

E.  S.  Forster. 
Aristotle  :  Problems.    W.  S.  Hett.    2  Vols. 
Aristotle:    Rhetobica  ad  Alexandbch.     H.    Rackham. 

(With  Pbobleus,  Vol.  II.) 
Aristotle  :   Sophistical  Refutations.    Coming-to-be  and 

Passing-away.  E.  S.  Forster  :  Ok  the  Cosmos.   D.  J.  Fur- 
ley. 
Abrian  :    HisTouY  of  Alexander  and  Indica.      Rev.  E. 

Iliffe  Robson.    2  Vols. 
Athenaeus  :  Deipnosophistae.    C.  B.  Gulick.     "  Vole. 
Babrius  and  Phaedrus  (Latin).    B.  E.  Perry. 
St.  Basil  :    Letters.    R.  J.  Deferrari.    4  Vols. 
Callimachus  :    Fragments.    C.  A.  Trypanis. 
Callimachus  :     Hymns    and    Epigrams,    and    Lycophbon. 

A.  W.  Mair  :   Aratus.    G.  R.  Mair. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.     Rev.  G.  W.  Butterworth. 

COLLUTHUS.       Cf.  OpPIAN. 

DaPIINIS  and  ChLOE.        Cf.  LONGOS. 

Demosthenes    I  :      Olynthiacs,    Philippics    and     Mnroa 

Orations  :   I-XVII  and  XX,     J.  H.  Vince. 
Demosthenes  II  :    De  Cobona  and  De  Falsa  LEGATion, 

C.  A.  Vince  and  J.  H.  Vince. 
Demosthenes   III  :     Meidias,   Andbotion,   Aristocratxs. 

Timochates,  Aristooeiton.  J.  H.  Vince. 
Demosthenes  IV-VI  :   Private  Orations  and  In  Neaebam. 

A.  T.  Murray. 
Demosthenes     VII  :      Funeral    Speech,     Erotic     Essay. 

Exordia  and  Letters.     N.  W.  and  N.  J.  DeWitL 
Dio  Cassius  :  Roman  History.     E.  Cary.    9  Vols. 
Dio  Chrysostom.    5  Vols.   Vols.  I  and  II.    J.  W.  Cohoon. 

Vol.  III.    J.  W.  Cohoon  and  Η.  Lamar  Crosby.    Vols.  IV 

and  V.    Η.  Lamar  Crosby. 
DioDORus  SicuLus.    12  Vols.    Vols.  I-VI.    C.  Η.  Oldfather. 

Vol.  VII.  C.  L.  Sherman.  Vol.  VIII.   C.  Β.  WeUes-  Vols. 

IX  and  X.     Russel  M.  Geer.    Vols.  XI  and  XII.     F.  R. 

Walton.  General  Index.  Russel  M.  Geer. 
DiooENES  Laertius.  R.  D.  Hicks.  2  Vols. 
DiOKYSius  OF  Halicarnassus  :    Roman  Antiquities.    Spel- 

man's  translation  revised  by  E.  Cary.    7  Vols. 
Efictitos     W.  a.  Oldfather.    2  Vols. 
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EuHiPiDES.    A.  S.  Way.    4  Vols.    Verse  trans. 

EusEBius :  Ecclesiastical  Histoht.  Kirsopp  Lake  and 
J.  E.  L.  Oulton.    2  Vols. 

Galen  :  On  the  Natural  Faculties.     A.  J.  Brock. 

The  Gheek  Anthology.     W.  R.  Paton.     5  Vols. 

The  Greek  Bucolic  Poets  (Theochitus,  Biok,  Moschus). 
J.  M.  Edmonds. 

Greek  Elegy  and  Iambus  with  the  Anacbeontea.  J.  M. 
Edmonds.     2  Vols. 

Greek  Mathematical  Works.     Ivor  Thomas.     2  Vols. 

Hfrodes.     Cf.  Theophhastus  :  Characters. 

Herodian:  C.  R.  Whittaker.    2  Vols.     Vol.1. 

Herodotus.     A.  D.  Godley.     4  Vols. 

Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  Hymns.     H.  G.  Evelyn  White. 

Hippocrates  and  the  Fragments  or  Heracleitus.  W.  H.  S. 
Jones  and  E.  T.  Withington.    4  Vols. 

Homer  :  Iliad.    A.  T.  Murray.    2  Vols. 

Homer  :  Odyssey.     A.  T.  Murray.     2  Vols. 

IsAEus.     E.  S.  Forster. 

IsocHATES.    George  Norlin  and  LaRue  Van  Hook.    S  Vols. 

[St.  John  Damascene]  :  Barlaam  and  Ioasapii.  Rev.  G.  R. 
Woodward,  Harold  Mattingly  and  D.  M.  Lang. 

JosEPHUs.  9  Vols.  Vols.  I-IV.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray.  Vol. 
V.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray  and  Ralph  Marcus.  Vols.  VI 
and  VII.  Ralph  Marcus.  Vol.  VIII.  Ralph  Marcus  and 
Allen  Wikgren.    Vol.  IX.    L.  H.  Feldman. 

Julian.    Wilmer  Cave  Wright.    3  Vols. 

Libanius  :  Selected  Works.   A.F.Norman.   3  Vols.   Vol.1. 

LoNOUs  :  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Thornley's  translation  re- 
vised by  J.  M.  Edmonds ;  and  Parthenius.  S.  Gaselee. 

Lucian.  8  Vols.  Vols.  I-V.  A.  M.  Harmon.  Vol.  VI.  K. 
Kilburn.    Vols.  VII  and  VIII.    M.  D.  Macleod, 

Lycophron.     Cf.  Callimachus. 

Lyra  Graeca.     J.  M.  Edmonds.     3  Vols 

Lysias.     W.  R.  M.  Lamb. 

Manetho.  W.  G.  Waddell ;  Ptolemy:  Tethabiblos.  F".  E. 
Robbins. 

Marcus  Aurelius.     C.  R.  Haines. 

Menander.    F.  G.  Allinson. 

Minor  Attic  Orators.  2  Vols.  K.  J.  Maidment  and 
J.  O.  Burtt. 

Nonnos  :  DioNYsiACA.    W.  H.  D.  Rouse.    3  Vols. 

Oppian.  Colluthus,  Tryphiodohus.    a.  W.  Mair. 

Papyri.    Non- Literary  Selections.    A.  S.  Hunt  and  0.  0. 
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Edgar.     2  Vols.     Litkbart  Selfctions  (Poetry).     D.  L 

Page. 
PAmTHZNius.     €f.  Losous. 
Pacbanias  :    Deschiption  of  Gheecx.     W.  H.  S.  Jones,     a 

Vols,  and  Companion  Vol.  arranged  bv  R.  K.  Wycherley. 
Philo.     10  Vols.     \ols.  I-V.     F.  H.  Colson  and  Rev.  G.  H. 

Whitaker.     Vols.  VI-X.     F.  H.  Colson      General  Index. 

Rev.  J.  W.  F.arp. 

Two    Supplementary    Vols.       I  ranslation    only    from   an 
Armenian  Text.     Ralph  Marcus. 

PhILOSTRATUS  :     TuE  LlFE  OF  APOLLOVIUS  OF  ΤτΑΝΑ.       F.  C. 

Conybeare.     2  \"d1s. 

PnitOSTHATUS  :       iMAQIiTIS  :      CaLUSTBATUS  :       DESCHrPTTOMS 

A.  Fairbanks. 

PhILOSTRATL3      and      EUNAFIUS  ■        LlVE-(     OF     THF      SOPHISTS 

Wiimer  Cave  Wright 

PnrDAH.    Sir  J.  F.  Sandys. 

Plato:   Chabmides,  .\lcibiade9.  IIippabchus.  Iiie  1-ovxhs 
Theages,  Miso?  AND  EpiNOMii».     W.  K.  M.  Lamb. 

Plato  :  Cratylcs,  Parmesides.  Gbea  ι  er  IIippias,  I.esseh 
HippiAS.     H.  N.  Fowler. 

Ρΐ-Ατυ  :  Ε^>•τιινρκκο,  Apoloot.  €βγτο,  Phaedo,  Phaedhus 
H.  N'.  Fowler. 

I'lato  :  Laches,  Pbotaoobas.  Meno.  Euthyuemus 
W.  R.  .M.  Lamb. 

Plato  :    Laws.      Rev.  R.  G.  Bury.     2  V'ols. 

Plato  :   Lysis,  Symposii'm,  Gorgias.     W.  R.  "SI.  Lamb. 

Plato  :   Republic.     Paul  Shorey.     2  Vok. 

Plato:  Statesman.  Philebus.  H.  N.  Fowler  Ion 
W.  R.  M.  Lamb. 

Plato  :  THrAETETUs  akd  Sophist.      IL  N.  Fowler. 

Plato  :  I  imaeus,  Chitias,  Clitopho,  Mevexesus.  Fpi 
STLLAF»     Rev.  R.  G.  Bury. 

Plotixus.    a.  H    .Armstrong.    6  Vols.    Vols.  I-IIL 

Plutabch  :  MoRALiA.  16  Vols.  Vols.  I-V.  F.  C.  Babbiti. 
\  ol.  VI.  W.  C.  Helmhold.  Vol.  VII.  P.  IL  De  Lacv  and 
B.  Einarson.  Vol.  VIII.  P.  A.  Clement,  H.  B.  Hoffleit 
Vol.  IX.  E.  L.  Minar,Jr.,F.  H.Sandbach.  W.C.  Ilelmboi.l 
\ol.  X.  H.  N.  Fo-vler.  Vol.  XL  L.  Pearson,  F.  H 
Sandbach.  Vol.XIl.  H.  Cherniss.  \V.  C.  Hdmbold.  \oi 
XIV.  P.  H.  De  Lacy  and  B.  Kinarson.  Vol.  XV.  F.  Η 
Sandbach. 

Plutarch  :  The  Parallel  Lrvxs.      B.  Perrin.      11  Vols. 

PoLYBius.     W.  R.  Paton.     6  Vol*. 
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Pbocopius:  Histobt  of  the  Wa«s.   H.  B.  Dewing.  7  Vols. 

Ptolemy:  Tethabiblos.     Cf.  Manetho. 

QonfTus  Smvbnaeus.     A.  S.  Way.     Verse  trans. 

Sextus  Empibicus.     Rev.  R.  G.  Bury.    4  Vols. 

Sophocles.     F.  Storr.    2  Vols.     Verse  trans. 

Sthabo  :  Geogbaphy.     Horace  L.  Jones.    8  Vols. 

Theophbastus :  Chabactebs.  J.M.Edmonds:  Hebodes, 
etc.    A.  D.  Knox. 

Theophbastus:  Enquiby  into  Plants.  Sir  Arthur  Hort. 
2  Vols. 

Thucydides.     C.  F.  Smith.    4  Vols. 

Tbyphiodobus.     Cf.  Oppian. 

Xenophon  :  Anabasis.     C.  L.  Brownson. 

Xenophon:  Cybopaedia.     Walter  Miller.    2  Vols. 

Xenophon:  Hellenica.     C.  L.  Brownson. 

Xenophon  :  Memobabilia  and  Oeconomicus.  E.  C.  Mar- 
chant.     Symposium  and  Apology.    O.  J.  Todd. 

Xenophon:  Schipta  Minoba.  E.  C.  Marchant  and  G.  W. 
Bowersock. 


VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION 

GREEK  AUTHORS 

Ahistides  :  Obations.    C.  a.  Behr. 

MuSAEus:    Hebo  and   Leandeb.      T.   Gelzer   and  C.   H. 

Whitman. 
Theophbastus  :  De  Causis  Plantabum.     G.  K.  K.  Link  and 

B.  Einarson. 

ΙΛΤΙΝ  AUTHORS 
ASCONIUS:     COMMENTABIES    ON    CiCEBO's    OhATIONS.       G.    W. 

Bowersock. 
Benedict:    The  Rule.     P.  Meyvaert. 
Justin-Tbogus.     R.  Moss. 
Mahilius,     G.  P.  Goold. 
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